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Na ſtudia, fi ad imitandos ſummos viros ſpetlant. 
Ingenioſorum ſunt, fin tantummado ad indicia veteris 
ae cognaſcenda, Curioſarum. Bs 
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Ir all antient Hiſtory there is not any Part, 
Sacred Hiſtory excepted, more worthy of 
our notice than the Hiſtory of the Grecian 


People. Their Manners—their Forms of 
Polity-—their © Atchievements—=their extraordinary 
proficiency in every Lettered and Ornamental Art— 
place their Annals among thoſe of the moſt 
illuſtrious Nations. But what chiefly deſerveth 
to be attended to is the Series of their For- 
tunes, and the undeniable evidence it affordeth 
of the. Superintendency of a MORAL GOVER- 
NOUR over Human Things. A People, in 
their Beginnings, mean and inconſiderable—ad- 
vanced by Virtue and Wiſdom to the greateſt height 
of Empire — and, as their Worth began to decline, 
finking into Weakneſs, Obſcurity, and Bondage 
this is the inſtructive Leſſon the Author of the fol- 
lowing Dialogues had principally in view: a Leſſon, 
which may indeed be had from the Hiſtory of every 
Nation, eſpecially of Nations paſſed, the Duration 
andCloſeot u hoſe Proſperity may now be fully ſeen; but 
at the ſame time moſt proper to be inculcated from an 
Hiſtory ſo well recorded as the Grecian, and with which, 
in the preſent ſtate of Literature, moſt young Per- 
ſons muſt be ſuppoſed to form fome acquaintance. 
———To this may be added the Conſideration of the 
Defects, under which the Witeit: Men of Greece 
laboured. It is uſeful to know, that thoſe antient 
Sages, juſtly eſteemed the Boaſt of the Pagan World, 
felt the want of a better Religion, and that it was 
even the Wiſh of a Socrates *® to be bleſſed with 
the "Aſſiſtance of an Inſtructer from Heaten—the 
glorious Privilege of theſe later Days. | 
AS This 

* See Dial. 13. P. 588. 
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| ray be fufictent to J 


ecution of it. However he bopes, that it Gil * 


juſtify the Nair b with 


relation to the Plan he propoſed to himſelf: he 


wiſhes it were as caly to juſtify bim, as to the 


be imputed to Affectation, that he has th 

Work 1 into the Fortn of Dialogue ; he 4 
of it, becauſe it admits of greater Variety, and the 
Stile of it is more lively and. familiar, and therefore 


more entertaining, than mere Narrative. He hath 


found himſelf obliged to give a place to 
and Geography, thoſe two Le of En fog) 
to prevent the ſtiffneſs they might occaſion, he wed 
placed. the former in the Notes, and to the latter 
he has affigned one entire Dialogue, the Fifth; 
both which may, without breaking the nenten 
be paſſed over by thoſe who ik, not a Rehſh for 
5 N of ys kind.— There is, he believes, no 
caſion to make any Apology for not pr che 
Namies of thoſe, who have Veins 4h ning he 


| Subſcriptions z the Size of the Book will * the 


Reaſon of this Omiſfion. 


| The ae js deſired to Errata 
or any other that may have cx th fo _— an bun, 


P; ge. Nou . 6. for de 


„. r. I. 21. for wo. Ave Wheel. 

P. 114. 1. 13. for Cer, read ere. 

-* 127. I. 18. for d/cltrmed, read diſclaimed; 

i 55 "Uo I. 20. for command, read commend, 

1 We. L 2. for Timatbens . 
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D I A L 0 G U E oY 
"gh Pige t. 
XT E N of Greece — Antient and mo- 
, dern Greece compared—Corrupted Man- 
ners, the Cauſe of the Declenſion of the 
Grecians. The Uſe of Hiftory--The Moral 


Government o 4 God evident from i. / bich was 
the Age of Gl 


the 2 when they began to Decline. 


D IALO G U E II. 
Page g. 
Greece how peopled—the rude condition of ihe firſt 


Inhabitants—— Arrival of Colonies from Egypt— 


Cities founded—the Worſhip of Jupiter appointed 


Telchines and Idaei Dactyli— Hiſtory of Ly- 


caon— Colonies from Phoenicia - Cadmus 
What Language, Rites, Improvements, and Man- 


ners, were introduced by theſe ſeveral Colonies 
Agriculture taught in Greece Ceres and the 


Eleufinian Myſteries, what to be underſtood by them 
Council of the Amphkictiones inſtituted 
Attica, be FP Country of Greece, where * 
| an 


ory of the Grecian People—Ihich 
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and Government and Arts were cultivated—and 
' Why-—— Several Parts of Greece invaded by Stran- 
_ gers--Pelops— Danaus Various Migrations 
throughout Greece—— Advantages to 9 from 
theſe frequent Revolutions. 


DIALOGUE m. 


Page 67. 
Hipor of the Heroes of the Fabulous Times of 
\ , Greece—of. Perieus—of Bcllerophon—— Hiſtory 
T hebes and ihe Houſe of Cadmus— Actacon 
Semele— Birib of Bacchus Laius - Oedipus 
Eteocles and Polynices— tr Theban War— 
Second T heban Var —Hiſtary of Athens—Ae-_ 
geus—Theſeus— Minotaur: Minos, Firſt and 
' Second — Hercules -s Exploits bis Death 
Theſeus guilty of vicious ec ease away 
Helen es the Crown——retires to Scyrog— 
dies there—Phaedra and Hippolitu—11/fory of 
"the Argonauts Medea— Her Character — Epoch 
1 2 the Argonautic Expedition confiiered, 


DIALOGUE. Iv. 


Page 120. 
Trojan. War-—What moved the 3 to undertake 
Fable of the. Golden Apple Troy be- 
en ik and Beauties of the Had —7b: King- 
dom of Priam overthrowr—the unhappy fate of 
" moſt of the Grecian Princes, who warred againſs 
Troy—Hiſtory of Oreſtes Character of the Prin- 
ces of the Houſe of Pelops The earlier An- 
nals of Greece disfigured by fables—a fabulous 

_ Antiquity aſcribed to the Grecian Kingdoms an 
Account of the ſeveral Cauſes, that inclined the 


1 Grecians to the Love of Fable. 
- | D LAL. 


CAE MTS. 


DIALOGUE v. 4 0 
Pages. 


A Geographical Review of Greece—Of - PELO- 
 PON NESUS—Sparta—Helos—Mycenae---Ar- 


gos—FE.pidaurus, the City of Eſculapius—Sicyon 


Corinth its 8:tuation ; its Trade; its Wealib; 


its Luxury Arcadia—!he fair Paſturages of 
Arcadia—be Manners of its Inbabitant. Elis 
—Olympia—Phidiags Jupiter, at Olympia .be 
Olympic Games Triphylia, be Kingdom of Neſtor 
—Pylus, three Cities of the Name. —Meſſema - 
Various Fortunes of the Heraclidae---their Return 


Revolutions occaſioned by it-———-GREECE- 


WITHOUT-THE-ISTHMUS-Artica- Athens 


he Regal Government aboliſhed in Athens—and 


for What reaſon—the Splender of that City—Ma- 
rathon—Sunium———— Proſpect of the Egean 
Sea and the Cyclades— Empire of the Iſlands held 
ſucceſſroe!r, by Minos, by Agamemnon, by the 
Aſiatic as. by the Athenians—and r 
Boeotia Character of the Bocotians——Plateae 


Oracle at Lebadia - Oracle of A mphiaraus— 


FEuboea——Phocis—-[ts Inbabitants brave in 
War — Oracle of Delphi Delphic Temple — Its 
remarkable fituation Its treaſures . Criſſa 
Locri of Opus Locri of Mount Cnemis — 
Thermopylae——Locri Ozolae— Aetolia— Ni- 
ver Achelous Fable concerning it—Calydon—e 
— Dorica Tetrapolis— Manners of the Doreg— 
—» Acarnania——Leucate—-Lover's Leap 
Ambracian Bay ActiumEpire Ar -· 


gos Amphilochicuni——Acroceraunian Moun· 


tains—Oracle at Dodona——Proſpe# of the J. 
fands in the Ionian Sea———[llyricum——Theſla- 
ly—1ts ſeveral Kingdoms — Tempe —tbe Beauties 
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of Tempe - Pharſalia Macedonia Hiſtory 
of that Kingdom Its oppreſſed ftate—1ts R. ſe— Ita 


Glory Thermae, or Theſlalonica—Thermaic 
| Gulph—Chalcidice—Oly nthus—- Thrace—A m- 


phipolis— Philippi. 


DIA L 0 G * E VI. 
Page 227, 
c the laſt of the Athenian Kid tare e 
 Archons eſtabliſbed Ionic Migration.—-Aeolic 
Migration Doric Migration — Archons made De- 
ceunial—and afterwards, Annual—--Spartan State 
— Two Foint-Kings at Sparta—-Hiftory of the firſt 
Spartan Kings———The Helotae inflaved———T be 
Spartans crvel—perfidious—the: Diſtrattions of their 
(Government —Lycurgus—bis Integrity be tra- 
vels returns to Sparta —reforms the Conſtitution 
bis Laws--wherein, excellen.— wherein, fauliy 
ihe Manner ** Bis Deeth--bighty blameable. 


D1 A L O G U E vn. 

Page 266. 

The * Policy Virtus of of the Spartans, of | 
.2obat kind—tbey invade tbe Tabs territories 
Firſt Meſſenian 8 the Cauſe of ii. Ariſ- 
tomenes the Meſſenian —deſpairs—kilis higpſelf — 
Meſſenia ſubjected to the Spartan ute. Argive 
War—Othryades be Spartan Remarſtalle Feat 
performed by bim Hliſtory of Phalanthus and 

_ tbe Partheniae Second Meſſenian Harm: Ari 
tomenes the ſecond bis Abilitieswbis Nifente- 
reftedneſs—bis Love for bis 3 Eirg 
r—defeats tbe Spartans—— The Spar ans aff a Gt 
aeral of Athens Tyrteus ſent to pay als 7 na 
menes defcais the Spartans a ſecond. time——and a 


third lime. Tyrteus encourages the _— 
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Mar with the Megareans 
lamis puts an end to the Criſſean War—choſen 


CONN ENT 9 
they re-enter Meſſenia—Ariſtomenes defeated by 
treachery taten Priſoner —caſt into a Dungeon by 


the Spartans—eſcapes—1s betrayed, and eſcapes 


again—-Eira taken by treachery—-Ariftomenes 
marches off, he and the Meſſenians that were with 
bim in Fira, through the midſt of the Spartans— 
Ariſtomenes goes 1 Rhodes—his Projects — dies 
chere —a ſumptuous Monument erected to bim 
"The Diſperſion of the Meſſenian Nation—!he 
evretched condition of ſuch of them as remained in 
Peloponneſus The Tegeans brought into ſub- 
Ariſto King of Sparta — Hiſtory of his 
Queen. — Hiſtory of Cleomenes King of Sparta — 
Leonidas ſucceeds bim Phidon "we of Ar- 
 g08=—71 what time be lived. 


DIALOGUE VIII. 
Page 305; 


Contentions. at Athens—Annual Archons nine in 
number 


The . Athenians in want of Laws — 
Draco ee Lawgiver —bis Laws uſeleſs — 
and Why——The Cylonian Conſpiracy—Cylon 


. * takes refuge in the Temple of Minerva—1s ſlain by 


 Megacles—Megacles and his Aſſiſtants execrated — 
Solon—recovers Sa- 


Laugiver of Athens—refteres the Court of Areo- 
pagus—eftabliſhes the Senate of the Prytanes—and 
the General Aſſembly of the People and the infe- 
rior Courts of Fuſtice—Oftraciſm, What—Laws 
ef Solon—their excel enct—ibe Athenian Govern- 


ment rendered Democratical by Solon—ond on what 
accoun.— Seven Wife Men—Periander of Corinth, 
his .Charafter—Hiſtory of ibe Golden Tripod 
Piſiſtratus invades the Sovereignty of Athens — So- 
lon viſits the Court of Croeſus—his reception there 


dies 


ECTHEUND 9 


dies —--The Conduct of Piſiftratus—bis good 
9ualities—bhis various fortunes —bequeaths the So- 
vereignty to his Sons Hippias and Hipparchus— 
Hipparchus fin by Harmodius and Ariſtogiton 
Harmodius and Ariſtogiton put 10 drarb—Hip- 
pias dethroned and 9 


DIALOGUE 1X. 
Page 353. 


Honours paid to the Memory of Harmodius and Aril- 
togiton Character of the Athenians, after the 


expulſion of Hippias heir Glory? in Arms, in Aris 
the Cauſes of this aſſigned: Darius King of 


Perſia prepares to invade Greece — Hiſtory of the - 


Perſians Cyrus Cambyſes, —Smerdis the Ma- 
ge- Darius makes war on the Scythians— Hiſtory 
of Miltiades - he encourages the Ionians to revolt 


gainſt Darius the Athenians 4ſt the Ionians— 


Concluſion of the Ionian War —Miltiades retires 


10 Athens —1be Perſians land in Attica he Pla- 


teans march to the affiſtance of the Athenians — 


 Battth at Marathon—Miltiades commands the 


Athenians— the Perſians defeated—Miltiades diſ- 
graced—Cimon Son 10 Miltiades, his Piety—Pa- 
rius dies, and Xerxes ſucceeds bim — Character of 
Themiſtocles—and Ariſtides, 


DIALOGUE X. 
Page 399. 


Xerxes invades Greece. the prodigious Multitudes 


he brought with bim Many of the Grecians fall 
off to Xerxes—Reſolute behaviour of the Atheni- 
ans and Spartans—Leonidas at Thermopylae— 
the Confederate Fleets at Artemifium—repulſe the 
Perſians Leonidas betrayed—flain—--The Gre- 


cian Fleets jail back to the Coaſt of Attica—Xer- 


XCS 


CONT E N YT 8. 


xes advances towards Athens be Athenians, by 


the advice of Themiſtocles, for/ake their City, 


and go aboard their Ships—Themiſtocles, bis no- 
ble temper—his Wiſdom—Generofity of Ariſtides 


The Perſians defeated at Salamis—RXerxes fleeth 


back 10 Aſia - Themiſtocles, how honoured— 
Mlardonius with three hundred thouſand Men mar- 
ches in! Theſſaly and winters there prepares 


10 invade Attica again offers Peace to the Athe- 
nians—thbe Athenians -refuſe it—Pauſanmias, rhe 


| Grecian General—the Perſians defeated at Pla- 


teae — and the ſame day, at Mycale on the Aſiatic 


' coaſt Greece delivered from the Perſians—tbe 


Grecians ſail to the Helleſpont—ravage the Cher- 


Toneſus—and return bome, laden with treaſure. 


5141 OGUE XI 
Page 445. 


Advantages of a Mind well. improved— Happieſt me- 


- thad of Eqducation—True Uſe of Learning 
Athens rebuilt—enlarged—and ſurround:d with 


. Fails —Fhemiſtocles the Adviſer of this—Sparta 
jealous —Themiſtocles Embaſſador to Sparta—aTs 


with ſubtilly—reproaches and threatens the Spar- 


tans—zthe Pirean Port completed—T hemiſtocles 


propoſes the burning the Peloponneſian fleets — 


| Greatneſs of Spirit of the Athenian People. 


The Confederate fleets ſail to Aſia — Pauſanias the 
Spartan, Commander in chief —holds a correſpon- 
dence with the Perſians—treats the Confederates 


with infolence——tbey refuſe to obey bim—ibe 
- command transferred to Ariſtides and Cimon the 
Athenian Admirals —Ariſtides impowered to aſſeſs 


the ſeveral States of Greece for the ſupport of the 
War ageinf the Perſians—this Aſſeſſment called 


. the Happy Lot of Greece—and V by—— Fauſa- 


b 2 nias 


occaſion 


| between Athens and Sparta 


E N EM 25S 
nias accuſed at Sparta—not convicted continues 
bis correſpondence with the Perſians—bhis treaſons 
proved againſt him—is put to death—and, in what 
manner Cimon carries on the War againſt the 
Perſtans—takes Eion—reduces Scyros—brings back 
the Bones of Theſeus Feaſts celebrated on that 
Themiſtocles loſes the favour of the 
People—is baniſhed—retires io Argos—accuſed of 
being privy to Pauſanias's Defigns—:/capes to Aſia 
—bow received by Artaxerxes—his Love for his 
Couniry bis Death Cimon returns to the 
Coaſts of Aﬀii-—d-feats the Perſians at Euryme- 
don drives them out of the Cherroneſus — A- 
thens greatly enriched by theſe fucceſsful Wars — 


Miſtaten Policy of ent Athenians become 


imperious—oppreſs their Allies Expedition into 
Egypt and from what motive Factions at 
Athens promoted by Pericl's and Ephialtes 
their Views the Arts they make uſe of ——Earth- 


quae at Sparta the Helotae and Meſſenians re- 


vall 


and on what account—the Spartans apply 


10 Athens for affiſtance—and obtain it by the means 
of Cimon—the Spartans ſuſpect the Athenians --—- 
the Athenians reſent it—Cimon haniſhed—Public 


Treaſure removed from Delos to Athens—The 


it 3 league with the Argives Mycenae 
verthrown Iuteſtine Wars in Greece 
Batth at Tanagra Second Battle The A- 


thenianis ravage Laconia—Cimon recilleds-"Proce 
The Athenians 
atiack the Perſians again—Cimon their General — 
Flis Succeſs — He obliges Artaxerxes 10 conclude a 
peace with Greece—and on what Conditions —be 
dies at Citium—#i; Character Pericles—his 
Abilities bis Ambition—-his Poli corrupts the 


Athenian 


n Athenians hated— War between the Uh 
Corcyreans and Corinthians—the Athenians make 1 
alliance with thoſe of Corcyra Potidaea be- x1 
1 ged. An Aſſembly of ſeveral States held at Spar- 
ta----/he Corinthians make their application there 
Embaſſadors ſent to Athens to propoſe their de- 
mand the Athenians an/wer harſhly----this ow- 
ing to the Intrigues of Pericles----the Motives Pe- 
ricles had for this——the Peloponneſian Var 


breaks cut. 


CUE UWMTS | | 
Athenian Manners—abuſes his Power Var | 
againſt Samos—the Samians puniſhed with cru- 13 


DIALO 6 UE XII. 

Page 503: 

The flouriſhing hats of Athens at the beginning of the 

Peloponnefian Yar----Her fleets--- Her Treaſures 

---her Alliances----and yet, the Athenians /eſs 

powerful than when the Perſians invaded Greece--- 

and Why ———The War begins by an Attempt on 

Plateae --the Spartans invade Attica----Pericles 

avoids an engagement----0n what account-----the 

Athenians /ay waſte the Spartan coaſts----Plague 
at Athens---from what cauſes---rages with extra- 
ordinary violence Hippocrates ſent for--- the 
Plague ſtill continues----the Athenians ſue for 
8 refuſes it. -Pericles depoſed.- and 
mulcted.-Potidaea taten -Plateae befteged---Do- 
meſtic misfortunes of Pericles- -he is reſtored to his 
Honours. dies of the Plague---and in what man- 
ner---his Character polen of by antient Hiſtori- 
ans more favourably than be deſerves---and Whence 
this Mitylene revolts.-and is reduced imme- 
diately----ſevere Decree againſt the Mityleneans---- 
Cleon bis Charatter----tbe Decree ngtigated—— 
Plateae 
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is Intrigues- 


COaNTENDT 5 


Plateae taken---barbarous treatment of the Plate- 
ans Expedition inta Sicily» --without effet3---- 


Seditions in Corcyra---wretched ſlate of that Ifland 


=» Earthquakes in divers parts of Greece---the A- 
_ Tthenians ate Pylus---the Spartans be/reged in ihe 
. #fland Sphacteria - Sparta propoſes peace- Athens 


refuſes it----Stege of Sphacteria tedious-Cleon 


ſent thither---makes the Carina Priſoners of War 
 ---»Meanneſs of the Spartans---- Cruelty of the A- 
thenitans———the Scene of the War, in Thrace---- 
and Hby----Braſidas the Spartan General in theſe 


Parts bis Character takes Armphipohs---- 
the Loſs of Amphipolis occaſſons the baniſhing of 


_ Thucydides----Truce between Athens and Sparta 
For — Year---the Truce ill-obſerued---expires---- 


Cleon oppoſed to Braſidas-----Cleon and Braſidas 
both ſlain- Peace between Athens and Sparta 
ef ſhort continuance----Alctbiades his Character 
ſlrange Enormities the Athenians 
are guilty of -=—- War in Sicily---- Alcibiades, Ni- 
cias, and Lamachus, appointed Generals----Cha- 
ratter of Nicias---of Lamachus—Alciblades ac- 


5 cuſed of Impiety—recalied from Sicily makes bis 
- eſcape to Sparta----Syracuſe befieged----Lamachus 
ain -Nicias preſſes the Syracuſians- hey apply 


to Corinth and Sparta for . affiſtance---Gylippus 
"ſent to them--»Nicias- deſpiſes bim---Conſequences of 


Ibis. -Nicias deſires to be recalled---Demoſthenes 
and Eurymedon appointed ta go to his affiſtance— 
Attica laid waſte by the Spartans —Decelea taken— 


Nicias hazards à Naval Engagement—and is bea- 
ten Demoſthenes and Eurymedon arrive---the 
Athenians repulſed---the Plague among the Athe- 


nian Troops---Demoſthenes propoſes the leaving of 


Sicily-- the Syracuſians attack ihe Athenians by 
Sea 
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Sea and Land- and obtain the Vitory----Euryme- 
don 'flain----the Syracuſian Port blotked up---the 
Athenians attemp! to force their way through---but 
in vain---reſolve to flee away by land---are delayed 


y falſe intelligence---are overtaken in their march 


all flain or made Priſoners —— Deplorabie condition 
of Athens -i e Athenians ſhew great Spirit in 
their misfortunes---- Alcibiades recalled---by what 


mean his ſucceſs againſt the Spartans---the Spar- 


tans deſire Peace. are refuſed . Cyrus Governor + 
of Aſia the Leſ his Character Lyſander the 
Lacedemonian in favour with Cy rus nud on what 


account Alctbiades intruſts the fleet to Antio- 


chus-Antiochus courted by Liyſander----Ten Ad- 
mirals appointed in the ſtead of Alcibiades---Battle 
of Arginulae---The Six Admirals condemned un- 
Juſtly---Socrates alone refuſes to vote againſt them 


Luyſander ſurpriſes the Athenian fleet at Aegos- 
 Potamos----deſtroys 1t---takes Arhens---demoliſhes 


the Walls of it---obliges the Athenians to "re up 


their hl to 1 


DIAL OG UE Xn. 
Page 564. 


7 hirty Tyrants of Abet Thel reſtores the 


Commonwealih---Socrates his Life---Death--- Plato 
---Xenophon--- Retreat of the Jen thouſand---A- 
geſilaus is Charatter---his Exploits in Aſia—- 


_ recalled bome---and on what account---Lyſander 


falls in batile---his Charafter----Conoi beats ths 
Lacedemonians at Sea---7avages I acoma---rebuilds 
In- 
glorious Peace of Antalcidas-----The Cadmea ſur- 
priſed by the Spartans.----Thebes eppreſſed---Pe- 
lopidas---bis Charafer---delivers bis Country 


E paminondas---þis manner of Life. bis Virtues--- 


treachery 
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I - treachery of Sphodrias--- Injuſtice and Tyrannical 
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CONTENDS 


Spirit of Sparta---Battle of Leuctra- the The- 


bans invade Peloponnefus---a:tack Sparta reſtore 


the Meſſenians.—Pelopidasꝰ Death---New commo- 


tions in Peloponneſus---Epaminondas marches to 
tbe aſſiſtance of the Tegeans---Batile of Manti- 
 nea---the Thebans vi#orious---E.paminondas dies--- 
| Charafer of that illuſtrious Theban--- Expedition 


of Ageſilaus into Egypt-----Hretched condition of 


| Greece----degenerated----waſted----divided---- Social 
Mar. Sacred War---Philip 
Cbaracter- his Abilities---his Views---his Exploits 
. ==-ſtrengthens bimſelf in Thrace---in Theſlaly--- 
puls an end to the Sacred War---admitted into the 
Council of the Amphictiones reduces the Cherro- 


Macedon---htis 


neſus----atiempts Peloponneſus--- Euboea---Perin- 
thus, and Byzantium---Locri Ozolae guilty of 


Sacrilege— Philip appointed by the Amphictiones 


General againſt the Locri---he marches into Greece 
--=decerves the Grecians---ſeizes on Elatea---the A- 


thenians and Thebans alarmed---Battle at Chae- 


ronea---Philip vi&orious---Greece inflaved. 
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1 RN your Eyes hither, Cleantbes: Ob- 4 
© ſerve this Portion of the World. How ,?fœnj 
inconſiderable it appears, when compared 
with 90 numerous Provinces of that Perſian Mo-. 

narchy, which I was how tracing out to you? And _ 
pet, how ſuperior in Glory was this ſmall Spot t . 3 
al that vaſt Tract of Empire! It was not Treaſure, 1 

nor Extent of Dominion, that made this People 8 
reit f but Wiſdom of Government, Upright Man- | 
mers, Arts, Eloquence, Fortitude of Soul, Martial - + 
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Atchievements. This is that Greece, which you : a 15 1 2 1 
have ſo often heard ſpoken of with Admiratiovn. 


Here flouriſhed Athens, there Sparta ſtood. This "XD 4 i | 
was Thebes, the Country of the great Epaminondas. © 


In this Place the W_— Corinth commanded choſe. +l 
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2 Rudiments of the Grecian Hiſtory. 


two Seas, which you ſee divided by that Iſthmus, 

that hes before you. e 
Clean. What! ſo many illuſtrious States within 

that ſmall Compaſs ? _ 
Hal. The Extent of Greece, properly fo called, 


was no more than you ſee it. Indeed, in proceſs of 


time, it's Nations branched out into many Colonies, 
and ſpread much fatther : The numerous Iſlands, 
that cover the neighbouring Seas, became theirs ; 
they poſſeſſed themſelves of a great Part of Sicily, 
and ſettled along the Coaſts of Nah, of Thrace, and 
Aſia Minor. But the Limits of Greece itſelf were 
thoſe, that are here marked out to you: The Egean 
Sea to the Faſt; and the Jonian to the Weſt; the 
Macedonian Mountains, and the River Strymon, to 
the North; and to the South, that Sea which waſhes 
the Promontory of Taenarus a: Its whole Extent a- 
bout Four hundred and eighty Miles b from North 
to South; and from Eaſt to Weſt Three hundred 
and thirty only ©, And yet withal, never had any 


Country ſo many great States * to boaſt of: Look on 
every Side: It was a Land of Heroes and Philoſo- 


phers. Scarcely a Part of it, but what was dſtin- 
guiſnhed by ſome People, famous. in antient Story; 
the brave and generous Plateans, the hardy. Phocians, 
the warlike I e of Meſſenia, the Arcadians, 
the Argives, the Myceneans, the Inhabitants of Elis 
once a Glorious Land, the Nurſe of Arts, and 
crowned with every Bleſſing, that Liberty and the 
Sciences can beſtow. 8 
.. Clean, 


® See Strabs, Cluu. &c. 

b Engliſh Meaſure. | 

© The extreme Eaſtern Point of Greece was the Promontory 
of Sunium in Attica; and its fartheſt Extent to the Weſt was the 
Acroceraunian Promontory in Fpire, 55 


See Dialogue the Fifth. 
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Rudiments of the Grecian Hiſtory. 3 


Clean. Once! Why, is Greece no more? Surely 
the Deſcendents of ſo many great Nations are not 
periſhed entirely ? 

Pal. Periſhed indeed, my Cleamtbes, as to every 
thing great and excellent. Greece {till ſubſiſts, but 
the Spirit of Greece is no more. The Virtues of 
her Sons, their intrepid Courage, their Love of 


Liberty, their ardent Zeal for the Proſperity of their 
Country, are to be met with only in the Hiſtories 


of times long ſince paſſed. And glorious as that 
Nation once appeared, as mean is the State, to which 


it is now fallen; ſunk into the loweſt Claſs of Bar- 


barians, broken to the moſt abject Slavery, and the 

Scorn and Contempt of every People *. 
Clean. I am moved at this. Oh Palgemen. what 

is it could have the Power of working ſo prodi- 


gious an Alteration ? That a Nation, once ſo great, 


ſhould ever become worthleſs and deſpicable ! 

Pal. You muſt know, Cleanthes, there is not 
any Nation, to which Greatneſs of Abilities, and 
Power of Empire, are particularly allotted by Hea- 
ven: They are the Attendants of Virtue. If a Peo- 

le for ſeveral Generations are obſervant of Piety, of 
Probiry, of Juſtice; if they endeavour to improve 


their Minds by the Culture of the moſt excellent and 


uſeful Arts; if Regard to the Public Good takes 


Place of every other Conſideration; and the Fear of 
doing Ill is the only Fear, they are taught to feel; ſuch 
a People muſt be great; they muſt become a Wiſe, 
Victorious, Happy Nation. But then, it is only fo 
long as that Spirit of Virtue ſhall prevail; among them. 
Should the Meer of Luxury, of Avarice, and Falſe 


B 2 Ambition, 


© Relation du Voyage Literaire de 2 Fourmont dans Ie 
Levant. — Hiſt, de VAcademie Roy, des Inſcrip. T. 6. 


Voyez auſh Voyages de Spon et Wheeler. Et Voyages du 
Sieur Lucas en Targuie, Kc. 
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4 Rudiments of the Grecian Hiſfory. 


Ambition, once introduce themſelves ; ſhould their 


Manners become effeminate, and their Government 
factious and divided; that Splendour of Fortune is 
theirs no longer; they decline by Degrees; and, if 
they return not to their former Virtue, they muſt ſink 
into Weakneſs and Ruin. Such was the Fate of an- 
tient Greece—Virtue, Public and Private, flouriſhed 
in the midſt of her: Tho* her Sons lived in the 
Gloom of Idolatry, nevertheleſs were they religious 
Worſhippers of the Gods, which they believed ; 


they looked-on a blameleſs Mind, as the beſt Means : 
of ſecuring the Favour of the Immortals; they 


loved their Country, and chearfully parted. with even 
Life itfeif, when it could be laid out in her Service. 


By theſe Means, they triumphed ; they preſerved 


the Liberties of Greece in the times of the moſt urgent 


Danger, and all the Powers of Perſia were found 
too weak: againſt them. And, had their Deſcen- 
dents never fallen off from that Excellence of Mind, 
who can fay, what would have been the Bounds of 
their Glory and Happineſs ? But they degenerated, 
and therefore they periſnhed. Eudorus, you are 


not a Stranger to the Hiſtory of Greece; is not the 


Truth of this Obſervation plainly ſeen in the For- 
tunes of that illuſtrious People? 

ud. I have ſome Acquaintance with a great part 
of their Hiſtory, and have read it with Admira- 


tion 3 but, until this Day, I cannot ay Hat. [ have 
conſidered it in this Light, - 


Pal. And yet, Eudoxus, it is im this Lie only | 


Hiſtory becomes! truly inſtructive. For to rea 


that there formerly were Men, who were eminent in 


War and Peace, who founded States, who made 
Laws, who won Battles; to have the Names of theſe 
Men recorded, and to know that it was a Miltiades, 
A Solon, a Lycurgis,. who did theſe ng is no more 


than 


EReudiments of the Grecian Hiſtory,  $ 
than a vain Parade of uſeleſs Learning. The Ad- 
vantage lieth in taking a View of the Motives and 
Schemes of theſe Great Perſons, the Circumſtances 
they were in, the Means they made ute of to eſta- 
bliſh the Public Proſperity, and to gain ſuch Glory 
to themſelves. But above all, the principal Advan- 
tage of conſidering in this manner the Hiſtory of 
antient times is, that it points out directly to us the 
Superintendency of a BEING, GREAT, WISE, 
GOOD, whoſe Laws tend affuredly to make Virtue 
happy, and to puniſh vicious Nations with Infamy 
and Wretchedneſs. 

Eud. In this Light, I own, Hiſtory would be a 
Study infinitely uſeful. But, Palaemon, do you think 
that Vice always brings on the Ruin of a People ? 

Pal. Certainly I do. The cy of every 
Age proves it abundantly. 

Eud. I think there might be pointed out many 
Exceptions to this Maxim. In Greece particularly, 
long before the Greciaus loſt their Liberties, they 
were become greatly degenerate. Very ſoon after 
the Defeat of the Per/ians, the Athenians gave them- 
ſelves up to Luxury and Pleaſures. The Spartans 
alſo in ſome time forgot their Upright Manners ; the 
Inſtitutions of Tycurgus were leſs ſtrictly obſerved; 3 
and many new Vices began to prevail among them. 
Nevertheleſs they proſpered, both Athens and Sparta, 
for ſeveral Years, after they fell from their Virtue, 

Pal. You ſhould take Notice, that as the Riſe of 
States is gradual, ſo is their Declenſion. The Gre- 
cians loſt their Virtue only by Degrees. It could not 
be, that Effeminacy and Pleaſures ſhould at once ſub - 
due ſo great a People. They had alſo excellent Men, 
who roſe among them at different times, and, as it 
were, delayed the Fate of their Country. Belides, 
Greece, eyen when ſhe, was declining, retained an 


£8. Appearance 


6 , Rudiments of the Grecian Hiſtory. 
Appearance of Greatneſs; and therefore are we apt 
to account the Duration of her Proſperity much lon- 
ger, than it really was. Her Wealth and Magnifi- 
cence, the many Arts, which the Grecians had im- 
proved to the higheſt Degree of Perfection, their 
Progreſs in Philoſophy, and every Part of Literature, 
their Eloquence, their Politeneſs, their Elegance of 
Taſte — impoſe upon us: we think a Nation muſt be 
great, in which ſo many ingenious Men and excellent 
Artiſts were to be found. But notwithſtanding all this 
Sbew f Grandeur, they had, long before their final 
Ruin, ceaſed to be that formidable, intrepid People, 
they once were. Even many of thoſe Improvements, 
which have rendered their Name famous, were owing 


to their Luxury and Love of Pleaſure, and afford full 


Proof, that their Vigour was impaired conſiderably. 


Eud. So that you would date the Diminution of 


the Glory and Strength of Greece, much earlier, 
than che actual Overthrow of the Grecian Power? 

Pal. Undoubtedly I would. From the time that 
the Grecian States began, through Pride and Envy, 
to divide one againſt an other; "and. they, who had 
been wont to appear foremoſt in the Detence of the 
Public Weal, now choſe, rather to be the Ravagers 
of Greece, than not to govern it f; when, in the 
ſtead of Induſtry and Integrity of Life, there pre · 
vailed through their Cities Sloth, and Diſſoluteneſs, 


Contention, and a Deſire of Change; and their 


Leaders were become more ſollicitous about popular 


Applauſe, and the amaſſing of private Wealth, than 


about the Glory of acting rightly ; from that Time 
was their Power declining. Theſe were the Evils 
that made the Day of Chaeronea s fatal to them, and 
pa an End to their common Liberties. They 0 
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1 See Dial. the Seach Twelfth, and Thirteenth: 
5 See Dial. the Thirteenth. 
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Rudi ments of the Grecian Hiſtory. 75 
ceaſed to be a virtubus People; they had weakened 
themſelves by their mutual Diviſions, and prepared 
their own Necks for the Yoke of Bondage w. 
- End. Which then is the Period, when they may 
be ſaid to have been at the Height of their Glory ? 
Pal. It was, when the Athenians fought at Ma- 


ratbhoni; when Leonidas and his Sparians devoted 


themſelves at Thermopylae æ; when their ableſt Ge- 
nerals endeavoured to excel each other in Modera- 
tion, and Readineſs of Obedience, as in the Days 
of Themiſtoctes ; when their great Men generouſly 
forgot all private Reſentments, ſoon as the Cauſe of 
their Country called upon them!; when a whole 
State had the Virtne, in a general Aſſembly, unani- 
mouſly to reject a Scheme, that would have made 


them the moſt powerful People of Greece, merely 


becauſe it was contrary to Juſtice m. ET 


d The Glorious Days of Greece, truly ſuch, were from the 


expulſion of the Pi,iſtratidae, which happened in the 3d. Year 


of the ſixty ſeventh Olympiad, unto the Death: of Cimon, which 


fell oat in the 3d. Year of the eighty ſecond, wiz. during the 


ſpace of fixty years: that was the Age of Virtuous Manners, 


and Illuſtrious Atchievements. From the Death of Cimoz, unto 
the fatal Cloſe of the Peloponnefian War, the Grecian Empire 
Rill ſubſiſted, but nevertheleſs, though ſet off with the advan- 
tages of Splendor and Opulence, yet was it a declining ſickly 
Empire; then prevailed Luxury and Voluptuous Arts, Intrigue 
and Fraud, Love of Dominion and Love of Wealth, and in- 
ſtead of humane generous Sentiments, ſcarcely, was there any 


thing but Envy, Domeſtic War, Tyrannical Sway, Crueky, and 


Unjuſt Deeds. The Hiſtory of this Period of time is therefore 
properly the Hiſtory of the Declenſion of Creere; and the Ruin 


that followed, firſt at Aegos. Potamos, then in the Corinthian and 


Theban Wars, and at length by the Arms of Macedon, was only 

the natural completing of what Vice and Corruption had long 

' fince begun. See the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth Dialogues. 
i See Dial. the Ninth. | 

k See Dial. the Tenth, 

1 See as before. | 


= See Dial, the Eleventh: 
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Clean. Oh, Palaemon, when ſhall I read theſe glo- 
nous Things * ?. Surely ſuch an Hiſtory could not be 
, wy Interruption to the Studies Lam now engaged in? 
+; Pa" In time, Cleanthes, I mean you ſhould know 
All his: The very Study of Geography, which you 
are now taken up with, is principally deſigned to 
qualify you for the Knowledge of Hiſtory. - 
Clan. B But might not T blend theſe two —— ? 
Ps: ſhould think light of any Labour, to obtain a 
nearer Ame e thoſe: Worthies of antient 
nmes. 
10 Pal. With Pleaſure: An | my 1 will I 
| Sally you: On this Condition only; riſe betimes, 
and one Hour 970 Morning ſhall be laid out for 
this Purpoſe. 
Eud. And let me alle Fete ir, Palatmon, that 
you will admit me to bear a Part in theſe early 
Studies. I have already been much converſant in 
the Tranſactions of this Famous People, but I 
have ſtill much to learn: and were it only from the 
Obſervations, Which I ſee may be made on this cu- 
rious Part of Hiſtory, I hope. to receive ſingular 
rn Advantage by my attending you. on this Occaſion. 
Pal. I thank you for requeſting it. To morrow 
therefore let us begin. And if you dire leave your 
Beds fo early, I challenge you to meet me pere At 
Half an Hour before Six, or, if the Morning be 
fair, on yonder Terrace - walk, where we may enjoy 
the Fragrance and pleaſing! Proſpect of the Heigh= 
bouriog Fields. 
Clean. Let Eudonus ſee, that he fail you not. 
For my Part, I would glady loſe two Hours Sleep, 
rather than miſs the Entertainment, which I pro- 
miſe to r from the Fe of 13 a e 
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beautifully the Dew glitters on the impearled Graſs: 


Appearance : "the Bloſſoms ſhed their ſweeteſt Fr ra. 
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7 AT, my young Philoſophers abioad fo 
early? J PF 


Clean. As you entered the Garden, we reached 
whe 7 Ferrace,. 


Pal. Well, Cleanthes, how like, you this early 
Proſpect? Obferve the neighbouring Fields, how 


and yonder Sun, bright” King of Day, with what 
Maiclty he fets out on his appointed Courſe! What 
a Blaze of Glory illumines the Eaft! and thoſe 
Clouds around, how rich the Colours they are ar. 
rayed in- Al Nature ſeems to revive at his 


grance; the Birds from every Buſh hail his Return; 4 
and ſee, on that adjacent Hill the. honeſt Villagers 9 
are iſſuing, forth to their accuſtomed Labours. How 
delightful is all this to behold the whole Crea- 
tion thus awakened into Life, and to taſte the 
refreſhing, Breath of the Morning! What think 
vou, Eudoxus 2 might not Enjoyments, ſuch as 
theſe, make us Amends for the ſmall Portion of 
Sleep we loſe? BOY 5 ee 
Eud. Why, I cannot Lig,” bir ſuch Weather, 
and ſome Grecian Hiſtory along with i it, might giye 
me a Reliſh for riſing early. 
Pal. Come then; if there muſt be -Hiſtory to 
tempt you, you ſhall have it. We had better, 1 
think, walk for: ſome Time; it will make our Con- 


cat 832 verſation 
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verſation the more pleaſing : and if we ſhould be 
tired, the Turret may afford us a reſting Place. 
You are not, Cleant hes, to expect a complete and 
diſtinct Account of the Infant- State of the Grecian 
People. Their firſt Ages are involved in much 
Darkneſs and Fable. And therefore we can talk 
of this Part of their Hiſtory but imperfectly, and 
muſt proceed with great Caution and Diffidence. 
Uulan, I thought the Crecians were eminent for 
their hiſtorical Wri ritings.— e F. 
Pal. In Time they became ſo; bu t their Begih- 
nings were mean and wretched; and it was by ſlow 
Degrees they role. to that Height. of Wiſdom .and 
Splendor, which you. ſhall fee them oſſeſſed of. 
However, not to leave this Portion of fo eir Hiſtory 
entirely neglected, I ſhall make uſe of the few 
ſcattered Lights, that may be had, ſo as to obtain 
| ſome Ip ſight into theſe obſcurer Matters, 
Moſt of the Learned are of Opinion, that the firſt 
the Deſcendants of Neab®, that ſettled in Greece, was 
28 IQYAN, the fourth Son of Japbet., And it is 
thought, that it was; about the Country 'of * Attica 
he fixed, his Reſidence, as there is a. near Reſem- 
blance between his Nate and that ay the firſt In- 
habirants, they having anciently been called 980 
7 : and 


L 01 


3 See Grief xth e hes alſo Calmet on 0 Place. And 
Bochart's Frag: L. 3 E. 75 Alſo Tg fleet. Orig. Sarr. I. 
O. 
ky Hence in Holy e 18 ſine called the Lab af Favah:; 1 
and accordingly the Septuagint have tranſlated y J, Melec 
Tawan, or as it was before the Maſorites, Melec kan, the Prince 
Wy Favan, by d 0 Agxbr r EH, 1 Prince of Greece. 4 
Dan. C. 10. V. 20. 
„ And thus were the ear called, as A down as the Times 
of Homer, ag appears from the Hymn to Apollo, generally aſcrib- 
'ed to him, =: 114; ſpeaking of the Joni an, worſhippin at Delos, 


be call them TAONEZ EAKEXITONEE, the Flowing-robed [4ones. 
rem . Hymn in Apollin. V. 147. 
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and on the other, 
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and by Corruption Tones*,” and their Country Ioniat, 
as many Writers bear Witneſs. This Migration of 


Pavan and his Family may have happened about 


two-thouſand Years before Chriſt, what Time the 
Confuſion of Tongues, at the building of Babel *, 


had occaſioned Mankind to diſperſe from the Land 


of Shinar, or Sennaar, in the Neighbourhood of 


which, during the firſt Ages after the Deluge, they 


had been gathered together. This firſt Colony was 
ſoon followed by others of the Deſcendants of 7aphet, 
who are ſuppoſed to have travelled round from the 
far Side of the Euxine Sea, and to have ſettled in the 
different Parts of this Country v. But in what Way 


theſe firſt Occupiers of Greece lived, or how long 


it was, before they fell from the Knowledge of One 
Supreme Being, Creator of the World, into Idolatry 


and Ignorance, it is ſcarce poſſible to determine. We 
may indeed conjecture that, diſperſed as they muſt 


have been, in a Land wild and thinly inhabited, in 
ſearch of Food and Dwelling-places, and unſkilled 
in the Means of Commerce with any other People, 

8 e IO es they 


1 It is evident from Plutarch, that this was the general Name of 


the Attic People in the Days of . The/zus, the Pillar erected by 
him on the Iſthmus, to ſhew the Bounds of the Athenians and Pe- 
loponnefians, bearing on the one Side this Inſcription—— 


 » This is not Peloponneſus, but Tonia : | 


This is not Tonia, but Peloponneſus. RE NE 
VER va | Plut. in The. 
r ft is likely the Athenians retained the Name of Hnia, until 


the Degeneracy of the Ionian Colonies, when they began to ac- 


count it opprobrious; 5 
Herodot. in Clio. Strabo. Geog. L. g. 
t See Geneſis, Chap. xith. _ 
u See Newton's Chronology. _ OREN] 

V ETtogadic, xc 3D Favrur ic ke Pauſ. in Corinth. 


See Dial. the VIth. 


— 
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they muſt ſoon have become rude in their Manners, 
and barbarous in their Worſhip. Accordingly, their 
own Hiſtorians acknowledge the State of thioſe firſt 
Men of Greece to have been extremely ſavage *. 

And from the great Honours they are ſaid to have 


Paid to thoſe, by whom the leaſt Improvement 


Was invented ?, it appears evident that they muſk 
have been Strangers to all the Arts, that render hu- 
man Life comfortable ; they had neither Lands 
tilled, nor Cities to dwell in; and their nobleſt 
Ambition was, to defend themſelves againſt the 
Beaſts of the Foreſt, or to find a Shelter in the 
Woods or Caverns of the Earth againſt the Incle- 
mencies of the Seaſons. Nay, fo little removed 


were they from the Condition of Brutes, that we 


are told, they fed an the Graſs of the Field for 
many Ages, till the Days of Pelaſgus we who 
taught 


* Hecataeus Mile/. apud Strabon, L. 7. Pauſan. in dread, 


[Shoals 1. 


Hence the Reverence had to the Memory of 8 Ina- 
450. Phoroneus, Triptolemus, &c. © © Vide Pauy/. paſſim. 

It may be a Queſtion, whether this was the proper Name 
of this Stranger, or one he had in common with the reſt of the 
Adventurers, who entered Greece, at the ſame Time as he; for 
it appears that the Title of Pelaſgi was given not only to thoſe, 
who ſettled in the ſouthern Parts of Greece, butalſs they who occu- 
pied Attica, Epirus, 7. heſſaly, & c. were called by this name; 
and eben the Nations ho extended themſelves along the 
Coaſts both of 1:aly, and of Aſia, and took Poſſeſſion of the 
Iſlands of the Archipelago, are known in antient Hiſtory by the 
Name of Pelaſgi. However, Ephorus, an Author quoted by 

the learned Strabo, conjectures that all theſe Pelaſgi branched out 
from thoſe of Arcadia: probably were they all of the ſame Z G- 
tian Origin, and were led forth by this Pelaſgus, and therefore i is 
the ſame Name given to them, 

The Learned Biſhop Stilling fleet (Origin Sacr. B. 3. C. 4.) with 
Grotius and Salmaſius, conje Few that this Name' is of much 
earlier Date, than Sir J/aac Neauton admits, and ſuppoſes it to be 
derived from Phaleg. whoſe Poſterity, according to him, paſſing 


on through Scythia into Greece, made their Way to the more 
ſouthern Parts; 's the reſt being aready cerupken by this Family af : 


Javan. 


- 
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taught them the Uſe of Acorns, and was held in * 
the higheſt Veneration on account of ſo excellent a = 
Diſcovery. 


Clean. Strange, chit ſo great a People ſhould 
have had theſe low beginnings ! 

Pal. Such, Cleantbes, is the Difference between 
Activity and Sloth, between Arts and Ignorance. 
This Period of Darkneſs reaches down as far as the 
Times of Ogyges, who reigned in A?/ica, or rather 
in Boeotia, about twelve hundred Years before Chriſt, 

and in whoſe Days was a remaarkable Flood, that 
ſpread over theſe Parts of Greece, called from him 
the Ogygian Flood. From his Times, a glimmer- 
ng Light begins to break through the Gloom of 
the 


2 If we were to adopt the 888 generally received 
before the B. of the great Sir //aac Newton, we ſhould be 
obliged to place Ogyges much higher, for Chronologers * ſup- 

poſe his Flood to have happened about the Year before Chriſt 
1796. A learned Foreigner Þ has attempted to prove, that it 
ought to be placed 29 Years lower ; and this, from a Comet, 
which in a Fragment of Yarro's, preſerved by St. Auſtin, (de Civ. 
Dei, L. 21. C. 8.) is ſaid, according to Caftor the Gam, to 
haye appeared in the Days of Ogyges. Our ingenious Modern is 
of Opinion, that this is the ſame Comet, which appeared in the 
Year 1680, and which Sir {/aac Newton and Doctor Halley have 
demonſtrated to perform a Revolution of nearly 575 Years r, 
ſo that, of Confequence, it muſt alſo have made its Appearance 

1 in the Vear beſore Chriſt, 1767. If this Argument is of any 

; Weight, it may as eaſily be ſaid that -Ogyges's Comet is rather 

3 that, which appeared 575 Years after, in the Year before Cr 

1193, towards the Time, when the firſt Egyptian Colonies began 

| to make their Way into Greece. However, the Reader is de- 

ſired to obſerve, that Sir Iſaac Newton's excellent Calculations are 

thoſe, which have been generally followed in this Work. There 
is not Occaſion to make any Apology for this annere 


* Vide iPotaw. Rat. tempor, L. I, 0. 5 
+ Monſ. Freret, Voyez Mem. del Acad, des I den. ron a. 
1 See Nee Aren N of * Kenn. | 0 
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14 RNudiments of the Grecian Hiſtory. 

the Grecian Affairs, which hitherto are covered o'er 

with impenetrable Night; and therefore is this 

Ogygian Flood ſpoken of by antient Writers, as the 

_ higheſt Date of Things, beyond which no Account 
was to be had. However, Cleantbes, even after 
this, you are to expect much. Fable and Uncer- 

tainty. 


Chan. What? Were Fables received among 


them, aſter they began to find out the Path to Im- 


provement and Wiſdom? e 
Pal. It is this very Period, the Time in which 
they were making Advances from Barbarity to the 


Culture of Arts and Civilized Manners, that 1 18 the 
moſt obſcured with Fables b. 


Clean. This ſeems ſurprizing. 

Pal. Your Wonder will ceaſe, when you have 
had a nearer Acquaintance with Antiquity, and 
have obſerved by what Means the Grecians became 


a knowing and polite People. After Greece had con- 


t nued in her rude State for abouteight-hundred Years, 
until the Days of Ogypes, as I have told you, a ſignal 
Alteration was occalioned by the Arrival of great 
Numbers from the lower Egypt ©, who, being forced 


out of that Country i, paſſed into Greece in ſearch of 
at or lenge? e eee ems e 2 old e new 
oh Is: was on \this g Unt Varro divided the Times of 


the Grecian People into three Periods : Times unknown, of 
which no Hiſtory is preſerved; and theſe were they, that preceded 


the Reign of Ogytes: Fabulous Times, between Og ypes's Flood 
and the Beginning of the Olympiads; becauſe the Hiſtory of 
them is much blended with Poetical Fables: and Hiſtorical Times, 


from the Eſtabliſument of the Olympidds, Wien Tranſactions 


were more faithfully recorded. 


| Vid. Cen het FR Die Natali C. 21. 
85 Boo Newton” 8 Chronolog: 


4 This Riſe of the Grecian People, the Greciars themſelves, 
even in the Days of their Splendor and Opulence, did not diſ- 
dain to acknowledge: 0¹ OvaTuxBurres, ſays Iſecrates, iv Toi; Coy- 
Ezeo Twy "EAAnviduv ƷbN „EI a HEX. ** Helenae Enc. 
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Rudiments of the Gtecian Hiftory, 15 
new. Settlements, under ſeveral Leaders, ſuch: as 


Cecrops,  Inachus, Pelaſgus, Lelex. This happened: 
about the Year before Chrift 1120; and hence begin 


the happier Times of Greece: Along with theſe, 


Strangers were many uſeful Arts introduced; the 
Foreſts were cleared; a new. Face of Things ap- 
peared; and Induſtry and Civil Government began 
to ſucceed to Sloth and Savageneſs. Cecrops ſeated 
himſelf in Jonia ©, where he founded a City, which 
he called Cecropia, ſo illuſtrious afterwards. under 


the Name of Athens. Inachus took Poſſeſſion 


of that Part of Greece, which was in ſucceeding 
Times called Peloponneſus ft, where his two Sons, 
Pboroneus and Aepialens, built two Cities, the ons 
en ſince named Sicyon, and the other Pho- 

onicum, 1 00 called 9. — 25 5. | NRC — 


$3 = & 


vans "from . one of 2h, Kings 5. k Mo 
the ſame Time alſo was Eleufis+ built by Elgufon, 


laid: to be the Son of ,Ogyges i. Pelaſpus* choſe 


Arcadia for his Place af. Reſidence, and was the 


firſt King there: and Tycaon his Son laid the Foun; 
dation of Lyeofura, * ada City in that or * 


Greece. 
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Eud. Was this the Pelaſpgus, who was ſo highly 
honoured for introducing the Uſe of Acorns? 

Pal. It was. The great Antiquary Pauſanias i 
tells us, that he was the Man, who firſt brought. 
the old Inhabitants forth from the Caverns and 
Hollows of the Mountains, and 'taught them to 
build Cottages, and to make them Garments of 


Skins; and inſtead of Herbs and Roots, Which 


were ſometimes noxious, to eat the Acorns of the 
„ THU £1 b 


Eud. But, Palabmon, you nage told us, that Pe- 


laſgus came from Egypt-: was not Bread-Corn in 


Uſe there many Ages before? How is it then, that 


he did hot rather teach them the Art of Tung? 
Pal. When the Egyptians firſt arrived on the Gres 


cian Coaſt, the Country was covered with thick 
Foreſts, which had ſtood there for ſeveral Ages, 
and probably had rendered the Ground marſhy and 
of a ſpongy Surface. It required ſome Time A lay 
open the Face of the Earth, and to prepare this un- 
cultivated Soil. And therefore” Pelaſzits wiſely 
choſe to ſubſtittitethe wholeſome Acorn to the hurt- 
ful Food, which they had been accuſtomed to make 
ale of, until he coal form them to a higher Degfee 


of Improvement and Culture. 


But it was not only the Art of Building, and he 
Knowledge of Society, which the Grecians received 
from their new Gueſts, theſe Strangers alſo brought 
it. with them much of the Learning, a ang Reed 
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Rudiments of the Grecian H ifory. 17 
Rites of Egypt w, which being conveyed in Hiero- 
glyphics and Figurative Alluſions, and ſet off with 


a Variety of Fables, gave a new Turn to this rude 


People, and introduced , among them a Pompous 
Worſhip, and that Love of the Marvellous, which 
they appear to have been fo greatly poſſeſſed with. 
Eud. But do you ſay, that the Fables of Egypt 
were Alluſions only? 


* wm 


Pal. What might be the Meaning of every par- 


ticular Myſtery, it is impoſlible to tell at this Diſ- 
tance of Time, eſpecially as *tis well known tat 


the later Ages added many Things to the Allego- 
ries in Uſe among the firſt Egyptians. There is 
however Reaſon to believe, that moſt of their Re- 
ligious Rites, as well as thoſe ſtrange Sculptures, 
which appeared in their Temples, were originally 
a kind of ſacred Character, in which they meant 
to deliver the Hiſtory of the firſt Riſe of Things, 
D and 


„ This is abundantly confirmed by Herodotus, who, from his 
Intimacy with the Prieſts of Vulcan at Memphis, had the fulleſt 
Opportunity of obſerving the Connexion between the Egyptian 
Myſteries and the Grecian Worſhip. He expreſsly tells us, that 
the Gods of Greece were from Egypt ;. that the Egyptians were 


the firſt, that gave Names to the Gods, and appointed Feſtivals 


and ſacred Ceremonies. Thus Latona was one of the antient 
Egyptian Divinities, and had a celebrated Oracle eſtabliſhed from 
early Time, at Butus, a City of lower Egypt. Apollo was an 
Egyptian God. Neptune was from Libya, Nay, and Minerva 


alſo, the boaſted Patroneſs of the Athenian People, was of Lybian 


Extraction, and came originally from the Lake Tritonis, where 
ſhe was worſhipped with great Solemnity. And both Herodotus 
and Diodorus acknowledge, that even the great Eleuſinian Rites 
had their Riſe from Egypt, that Mother-Land of Idolatry and 
Superitition:, | 

Herodot. in Euterp. Diod. Sic. L. 1. Vide et Strabo. Geog. 
L. 17. Huet. Demonſ. Evang. et Notas Joan. Clerici ad Grot. de 
Verit. Rel. Chriſt, L. 1. See alſo Enquiry into the Life and 


Writings of Homer ; and Div. Leg. of Moſs. 
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and the Knowledge of the Creator of the World ®, 
As they improved in Philoſophy and Phyſical Stu- 
dies, they in, like manner deſcribed the Powers of 
Nature, and the , Celeſtial Revolutions, by Types 

and Emblems ; and by theſe means filled their 
Theology with a great Number of Allegorical 
Perſonages, ſuch as Chaos, the Air, the 1 the 


Earth, 


„ There is hardly any Part of antient Learning, concerning 


which more Contention has been had, than this of the Egyptian 


Gods. Some, among whom are Euhemerus and Ennius of the 
Antients, and Meſſ. Banter, Pezron, and many more among 
the Moderns, will have the whole to be Accounts of Heathen 
Princes Deified. Others, with Bochart and Huet, find Veſtiges 
of our Sacred Hiſtory in every Line of the Egyptian Mythology. 

And laſtly, there are thoſe, who, after the Manner of Jambli- 
chus, Natalis Comes, and Kircher, diſcover the deepeſt Wiſdom, 
and an amazing Knowledge of both Natural and Divine Things, 
concealed under the moſt ridiculous Rites of this Idolatrous 
People. The wiſer Method might be to allow ſomething to every 


giver of the Jews, that he was learned in all the Wiſdom of the 


Egyptians; and why therefore may it not be admitted, that, at 


the firſt, their Theogonies, or Births of their Gods, were nothing 
more than an Hiſtory of the Formation of Things, and Accounts 
of the Natural World, dehvered under an Enigmatical Diſguiſe ? 
And if we conſider the Remains of Sanchuniatho, which Euſe- 


bias hath preſerved to us; Heſod's Theogony ; the Gods with 


which Apollodorus begins his Hiſtory ; or the Fragments of the 
Orphic Hymns, which, whether ſuppoſititious or not, were un- 
doubtedly all from the 2 gyptian Model; and even the Works of 


the gayer Ovid; it will + evident, that the Firſt Gods were the 


Celeſtia it Bodies, or the Powers of Nature, inveſted with Forms, 
or rather repreſented under Symbols. But to ſay, that all the 
Gods of Egypt were of this Order, were to forget the baſe Adu- 
lation of ſucceeding Generations to their Princes, and'their dei- 
fying them under the moſt auguſt Titles. And no Doubt, when 
this Humour had once prevailed, as they muſt have been ac- 
quainted with the Jeu Annals, ſo they did not fail to tranſ- 
fer to their own Worthies the Exploits, which properly belonged 
to a Moſes, a Foſpua, &c. and made their Countrymen the Actors 


of every wonderous Feat, which the Red-Sza, or the Land of 


Canaan had been Witneſs of. 


It was the Praiſe of even the great inſpired Law- 
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Rudi ments of the Grecian Hiſtory. 19 
Earth, the Sea, the Heavenly Bodies, the Seaſons, 
Times, N 

Eud. Nay, Palaemon, and not only the Powers 
of Nature, and the Celeſtial Bodies, but alſo, I 
believe the ſeveral Acts and Endowments of the 
Mind, aſſumed Forms, and uſurped Altars: it 1 
miſtake not, Virtue, Faith, Hope, Honour, Vic- 
tory, and even Rithes, had a Place among the 


Heathen Gods b. 


Pal. You might go even farther, ZEudoxus; for 
their very ſenſual Paſſions were cloathed with Bodies, 
and advanced to D:vine Honours. But this was ra- 
ther a later Poetical Fiction, than the Invention of 
the grave Philoſophizing Egyptians. And a wile 
Pagan, who ſeems to have bluſhed at the Mention 
of Deities ſuch as theſe, fairly confeſſes, that e 


' ſoft God of tender Paſſions, who, you know, held a 


diſtinguiſhed Rank among the Pagan Divinities, 
owed his Seat in Heaven to nothing but the Love- 
ſmitten Fancy of ſome licentious Poet 9, Þ kg 

However, without the Addition of theſe, the 
Allegorical Beings, in the Egyptian Theology, were 


numerous enough to confound an unlearned Obſer- 


ver ; their whole Religion was become a Collection 


of Myſtical! Figures, and all their Learning was 


veiled over with deep Fables. And therefore, you 
may ealily perceive, what Effect this muſt have 


had on the ſimple Inhabitants of Greece. This plain 


untaught People, receiving the firſt Elements of 
Knowledge, under this Diſguiſe, wanted Delicacy 
and Haff to unravel the artful Tale, and of Courſe 

D 2 underſtood 


® AivtTTOpvay * Had ale, ac £1,370 e ®voina; Tg Twy 
Ilcayuatoy, Xs TeoTTWETW © Ati Tos; Agyorg Tov Nd. 
Strabo, Geog. L. I. 
Cicero de Nat. Deor. L. 3. et de Legib. L. 2 
10 praeclaram emendatricem vitae, Poeticam ] quae Amo- 
rem, flagitii et levitatis auctorem, in concilio Deorum collocan- 
dum puter. Cic. Tuſc. Qu. L. 4. 
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underſtood in a literal Senſe the figurative Expreſ- 
ons, and realiſed thoſe Perſons, that were only al- 
legorical. 
contributed to miſlead them: they had corrupted 
their Mythic Doctrines with many groſs unmean- 
ing Additions ; and had loſt Sight of the Truths, 
couched under the antient Allegories. 

Eud. And, pray whence came this to paſs ? 

Pal. It might at firſt be owing to the great Care, 


with which the Prieſts concealed the Explication of 


their Myſteries from the People, who being only 
accuſtomed to the Sculptures or external Signs, ſuch 


as a Bird, a Bull, a Dog, a Serpent, and perceiving 


what Honour and Reverence were paid to them, 


without being at the ſame Time inſtructed in their 


ſymbolical Meaning, began at length to look upon 


theſe as the proper Objects of their W orſhip*, But 


what moſt of all corrupted the Zgyptian Mythology, 


was the paying divine Honours to their deccaſed 


Princes, the repreſenting them under ſome of their 
ſacred Emblems, and interweaving the Hiſtory of 
their Fortunes and Exploits with the Allegorical Fa- 
bles of their Religion. Thus might a Prince, emi- 
nent for his Love "of Literature, be worſhipped un- 
der the Figure of Thoth or Mercury, the Emble- 


matical God of Letters, and the Adventures of the 


King be confounded with the fabulous Hiſtory of 
the rypical Being. Thus a Conqueror by Sea ſhar- 


ed the Honours of Oceanus, or Neptune, the ficti- 


tious Monarch of the Deep. And a good King, 
the Parent of his People, was repreſented as the 
Father 


my Aegyptiorum morem quis ignorat ? quorum imbutae mentes 
pravitatis erroribus quamvis carnificinam prius ſubierint, quam 
ibim, aut aſpidem, aut felem, aut canem, aut crocodilum vio- 
lent, - &c. | 


But beſides, the Egyptians themſelves 


Tuſc, A . L. 5. 
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Father of all Things, the Supporter and FRA gh 
of the Univerſe *. 


; Eud. But were the Feypt tians, who. are {aid to 
Z have been ſo wiſe a People, capable of believing 


Dead Men to be Gods? 


Pal. It is very likely the wiſe | Men among them 
believed it not; and there is good Reaſon. to ſup- 


Prieſts, even for many Ages after, knew how to 
take off the myſterious Coverings, and to trace 
out the Truth through all theſe Intricacies and Fic- 
tions. And to this it may be aſcribed, that fo 
many Grecians, in the wiſer and more enlightened 
Times of Greece, travelled into Egypt, in ſearch of 
Wiſdom; and, after having ſpent many Fears 
among the Prieſts of Sais, of Heliopolis, and Mem- 
Pbis, returned Home with ſuch valuable Acquiſi- 
tions in Philoſophy, and Notions ſo exalted con- 
cerning 1 the Crean. of the World, and the Riſe of 
Things. Not to inſiſt on what is ſaid of Orpheus 


1 and Homer — -the Hiſtory of Ty ycurgus, and that 
of Thales t, * Life and Pofrines of Pythageras, 
J N the 


Hence was one of their Princes called OT PAN OZ, or 1 


their Queens with that of EHAHNH, or the Moon. Hence alſo 
was Se/oftris or Seſac, that victorious and powerful King of Egypt, 
confounded with Oſiris the Egyptian God. 
Died. Sicul. L. 1. et L. 3. 

t It is wall known that the Tonic Set, of which he was the 
F ounder, were the firſt of the Grecians, Who acknowled ged the 
Creation of the World to flow from an eternal Mind : and there- 
fore was Anaxagoras, the third in Succeſſion from Thales, called 


Anaxagoras Novg, or the Mind, on account of his openly avow- | 


5 ing this Principle; and was baniſhed from Athens, becauſe he 


denied the Divinity of the Gods of the Vulgar. Diogenes Laer- 


tius tells us alfo, that this Anaxagoras received Part of his In- 
| fraction 


poſe, that, though on all theſe Accounts their Re- 
= ligion put on ſo many deep Diſguiſes, yet their 


ven, and the Eternal King of the Univerſe; and another was 
Honoured with the Title of H AIO, or the Sun; and one of 
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the Writings of Plato a, and in hort, the Accounts 
we have of many of the moſt faed hiloſo- 


phers of Greece, ſufficiently evihce this. It is im- 


poſſible ſuch à Reach” of Knowledge ſhould have 


been acquired among Men, ſunk into groſs Idola- 


try; and who believed as literal 'the many fabulous 


Relations,” which their Religion delivered concern- 


ing the Gods, But whatever might have been'the 
Wiſdom of the Prieſts, with reſpect to thoſe ſacred 
Fictions, it is certain, that a myſterious and figurative 
manner of Speech prevailed much among the an- 


tient t Eoptiant; ; and 0 the Religion, they 


Aut 
ſtruction from the Works of Linus, who wrote of the Riſe of 
the World, and the Formation of Things. He ſung, ſays the 


the Luminaries of Heaven, the Production of Animals, and the 


cloathing of the new Earth with Fruits and Verdure: and his 
on began thaw? cf 


Time Was, when firſt Creative Power Divine | 
- Call'd all Things into being 


Now Herodotus relates that the Songs bs Linus were 0 ung in 
Egypt, and alſo in Phoenicia and Cyprus; and that the Egyptian, 


— honoured him from Time immemorial, and ſaid, he was 


the Son of the firſt of their Kings.— 
that there was ſomething, beſides the Hiſtory of deceaſed Princes, 


originally concealed under the E gyptian Enigmas ? 
Diog. Laer. in Prooem. et in Vita Anaxag. Hered. in Eur. 
Vide eg de Lino Pauſ. in Arca ld. 

u Plato is ſaid to have ſpent thirteen Years. at Heliopolis: ; 
What could the Diſciple of Socrates have ſought there, if their 
Hieroglyphics and Allegories had been, deviſed by an ignorant 
Juperſtitious People? We have it on the Teſtimony, of many Au- 


thors of great Name, that he went thither to acquire the Know- 
ledge of Numbers from the Egyptian old Men, to be inſtructed 


in tlie Rites of the Prophets, * to learn the Doctrine of the 
Heavens, which thoſe dark incommunicative Prieſts, ſuvovrubi kœ-t 
Ov per GTO, as Strabo calls them, were wont to involve.in va- 


rious Wrappings——Cic. de finibus, L. 5. Strabo. Geog. L. 17. 
„Valer. Max. L. 8. 
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brought with them into Greece, abounded with 


Emblems and dark Alluſions : and even the Hiſto- 


ries of many of their Princes were diſguiſed under 


an allegorical Dreſs. And hence it was, that a 
Fondneſs for Fiction took Place immediately 


among the Grecians, ſo that ſcarcely any of the 


Tranſactions of thoſe Times were delivered ſimpl 
and without a Mixture of Fable, as we ſhall have 


frequent Occaſion to obſerve. Thus the Inſtitution 


of Marriage between one Man and one Woman by 


 Cecrops, the firſt King of Athens, gave Occaſion to 
repreſent him, as having two Bodies. And from 


the like Turn of Saen we are told of one Man v 


with an hundred Hands, and of a ſecond x, whoſe 


Head was ſet round with Eyes, when, in the ſtead 
of thoſe figurative Ornaments, a plainer People 
wou'd only have ſaid, that one of them was en- 


dowed with amazing Vigilance, and the other had 


matchleſs Strengtn. 
Eud. A Word more, Palarmon CI thought the 
Cn of Greece were ſaid to have their Birth in Crete. 
Pal. J am glad you have mentioned it. Crete, 


and Samothrace, but eſpecially Crete the Antients do 
ſpeak of, as the Birth-place of the Grecian Deities, 


1 is, the Place where their Worſhip was firſt in- 


troduced, and their Rites celebrated. And the Rea- 


ſon is t this 


it was in the one or other of theſe 


Illands that the firſt of the Egyptian Prieſts, known 


by the Names of Telchines, of Curetes, and Cory- 


| bantes 55 Hes their Reſidence, and eſtabliſhed the 


Neorthip 


Me 3 qualis, centum cui n brachia dicunt, | 
Virg. AEneid. L. 10. 


Centenaſque manus - 


5 Centum luminibus cindum n Caput Ane habebat. 


Ovid. Metam. L. 1. 
7 Some have thought, that the Prieſts of Mount Ida were origi- 


nally from Floenicia, and came into Greece with C admus; but 
the 
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Worſhip of the Gods of Egypt. In Crete particu- 
larly, their Wiſdom, and the Variety of Arts, 
they were expert in, obtained them the higheſt 


Favour from King Aſterius. He aſſigned them 


Mount Ida to dwell on; whence they were called 


the [dean Prieſts, and om their Number the [dae: 


Datiyli* He intruſted them with the Education 
of Minos his Son; and was himſelf inſtructed in the 


many uſeful Inventians; which they had brought 


with them. They taught him the Art of working 
Iron, Architecture, Military Science, the Uſe of 


a and, if you will believe ſome Authors, 


by their Means, even Poetry, Muſic, Painting, 
tound an Admittance among the rude Inhabitants 


of this Iſland ®. But what is moſt likely, they di- 


rected the Councils of Aſterius; they rendered him 
a juſt happy Prince, the Patron of Induſtry and 


Arts; and probably were the Compilers of thoſe 


excellent Laws, which have ſince born the Name 
of 


the coming in of Cadmus was of much later Date, poſterior by 


many Years to Deucalion's Flood; and it appears from Pauſanias 


that Hercules of Ida was earlier than Deucalion, by one Genera- 


tion at leaſt. This may alſo be gathered from what the Primitive 


 Hiftorians of Greece, the Writers of Fable I mean, have deliver- 


ed down to us, that the Curetes or Wiſe Men of Ja had the 
Care of Fupiter's Infancy ; but that Cadmus came into Greece, 
after Jupiter was grown up, in ſearch of his Siſter Europa, whom 
Jupiter had borne away. And if to this we add, that the 
Curetes were the Founders of Religious Rites in Greece, and that 


the Gods of Greece are confeſſedly Egyptian, we may eaſily diſ- 


cover in what Country theſe Sages mak have had their Birth. 
Vide Parſ. in Eliac. L. 1. With reſpect to the Times of 
Cadmus, Tee the Note at the End of this Dialogue. 


z From the Greek Word AzxruMo;, a Finger, for they are ſaid 


to have been five in Number, and Pauſanias has preſerved us 


their Names, Hercules, e, nen, Jaſius, and Ida. 


Pauf. in Eliac. L. i. 
2 Solin. Polyhiſt. C. 20 Ja- Originum, L. 11. Vide et Strabo, 


B. 10. paſſim. 
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of their Pupil Minos, and which, many Ages after, 
the great Lycurgus did not diſdain to conſult, when 
he was planning the Proſperity and Glory of his 
Spartan State. Aſſiſted by ſuch Men as theſe, the 
Cretan King became extremely powerful; he ex- 
tended his Sway over the neighbouring Iſlands z 
he completely humbled the Titans b, his rebellious 
Subjects; he ſubdued all his Enemies, far and 
near; and even Part of the Continent was forced to 
acknowledge his Empire. Hence are both the 
Mountains of [da in Crete, and of Olympus in 


Thrace e, ſpoken of as the Places of his Reſidence z 


for on this laſt Mountain alſo is he ſaid to have 


_ eſtabliſhed his Throne. This happy Train of 


Events immortalized Aſterius; and the Egyptians, 
by whoſe Abilities he had been made to proſper, 
gladly deified a Prince, whoſe Greatneſs was their 
Work. Views of Policy contributed likewiſe to 


ratify the Fiction; and his Son Minos found it his 


Intereſt to be looked upon as the Offspring of a 
God, who was ſuppoſed to have inſtructed him in 
the Arts of Government, and to have rendered 

him excellent in Wiſdom. _ „ 
Eud. But why ſhou'd Aſterius be worſhipped un- 

der the Name of Jupiter? 3 
Pal. Jupiter, or rather Zeu Pater, zgvs narnp, 
was an Appellation of Honour uſually given to all 
Sovereign Princes by the Grecians of old; thus we 
read of Jupiter Belus, Jupiter Tantalus, Jupiter 
Aeolus d; and, as we are told, was formerly pro- 
e e ORE 


v gee a large Account of Jupiter and his Exploits in Apollad. 


B. 1. C. 1, 2, „ . | 


© Olympus, in later Ages, was accounted a Mountain of Ma- 
cedbnia, but antiently it belonged to Thrace, according to the 
Teſtimony of Strabo— Sltrabo. Geog. L. 10. 

* Mr. Selden (de Diis Syris, Synt. 2. C. 1.) is of Opinion, 


| that the Title of Jupiter is of the ſame Import, as the Phoenician 
Title, Bel, or Baal, Fond” -— | * 4 | 
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Worſhip of the Gods of Egypt. In Crete particu- 
larly, their Wiſdom, and the Variety of Arts, 
they were expert in, obtained them the higheſt 
Favour from King Aſterius. He aſſigned them 
Mount Ida to dwell on; whence they were called 
the [dean Prieſts, and from their Number the [daes 
Datiyli*, He mtruſted them with the Education 
of Minos his Son; and was himſelf inſtructed in the 
many uſeful Inventions, which they had brought 
with them. They taught him the Art of working 
Iron, Architecture, Military Science, the Uſe of 
Arms; and, if you will believe ſome Authors, 
by their Means, even Poetry, Muſic, Painting, 
found an Admittance among the rude Inhabitants 1 
of this Iſland e. But what is moſt likely, they di- 5 
rected the Councils of Afterius ; they rendered him 1 
a juſt happy Prince, the Patron of Induſtry and 1 
Arts; and probably were the Compilers of thoſe 
excellent Laws, which have ſince born the Name 


of 


wn „„ n 


the coming in of Cadmus was of much later Date, poſterior by 
many Years to Deucalion's Flood; and it appears from Pauſanias 
that Hercules of Ida was earlier than Deucalion, by one Genera- 
tion at leaſt. This may alſo be gathered from what the Primitive 
Hiftorians of Greece, the Writers of Fable I mean, have deliver- 
ed down to us, that the Curetes or Wiſe Men of Ia had the 
Care of Fupitecr's Infancy ; but that Cadmus came into Greece, 
after Jupiter was grown up, in ſearch of his Siſter Eurepa, whom 
Jupiter had borne away. And if to this we add, that the 
Curetes were the Founders of Religious Rites in Greece, and that 
the Gods of Greece are confeſſedly Egyptian, we may eaſily diſ- 
cover in what Country theſe Sages muſt have had their Birth. 
Vide Parſ. in Elac. L. 1. With reſpeC to the Times of 
Cadmus, ſee the Note at the End of this Dialogue. 1 
2 From the Greek Word Azxrvac;, a Finger, for they are ſaid 
to have been five in Number, and Pauſanias has preſerved us 


F 


their Names, Hercules, Paconius, Epimedes, Jaſius, and Ida.—— 7 
| „ Fa in Bliac. L. 1. 
2 Holin. Polyhiſt, C. 2. Jſdor Originum, L. 11. Vide et Strabo, th 


L. 10. paſſim. N 1 'T 
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of their Pupil Minos, and which, many Ages after, 
the great Lycurgus did not diſdain to conſult, when 
he was planning the Proſperity and Glory of his 
Spartan State. Aſſiſted by ſuch Men as theſe, the 
Cretan King became extremely powerful; he ex- 
tended his Sway over the neighbouring Iſlands ; 

he completely humbled the Titans b, his rebellious 


Subjects; he ſubdued all his Enemies, far and 


near; and even Part of the Continent was forced to 
acknowledge his Empire. Hence are - both the 
Mountains of Ida in Crete, and of Olympus in 
Thrace e, ſpoken of as the Places of his Reſidence 
for on this laſt Mountain alſo is he ſaid to have 
eſtabliſhed his Throne. This happy Train of 
Events immortalized Aſterius; and the Egyptians, 
by whoſe Abilities he had been made to proſper, 
gladly deified a Prince, whoſe Greatneſs was their 
Work. Views of Policy contributed likewiſe to 
ratify the Fiction; and his Son Minos found it his 
Intereſt to be looked upon as the Offspring of a 
God, who- was ſuppoſed to have inſtructed him in 
the Arts of Government, and to have rendered 
him excellent in Wiſdom. 5 

Eud. But why ſhou'd Aferius be worſhipped un- 
der the Name of Jupiter? _ | 

Pal. Jupiter, or rather Zeu Pater, zevs narnhp, 
was an Appellation of Honour uſually given to all 
Sovereign Princes by the Grecians of old; thus we 
read of Jupiter Belus, Jupiter Tantalus, Fupiter 


Aeolus d; and, as we are told, was formerly pro- 


E nounced 


v See a large Account of Jupiter and his Exploits in Apollod. 
3 Is 2, 3, He. : . 3 

© Olyzpus, in later Ages, was accounted a Mountain of Ma- 
cedonia, but antiently it belonged to Thrace, according to the 
Teſtimony of Strabo— | Strabo. Geog. L. 10. 

d Mr. Seiden (de Diis Syris, Synt. 2. C. 1.) is of Opinion, 
that the "Title of Jupiter is of the ſame Import, as the Phoenician 
Title, Bel, or Baal, Lord. 1 | 
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nounced Zan or Jan Pater e: if ſo, one may with 


| Reafon ſuſpe&, that the Title Fan came down to 
them from Javan, the firſt Founder of the Grecian 
People f. And as for the Addition of Pater, Fa- 


ther, you know, Cleanthes, that tender Name might 
very. properly belong to a mild gracious Prince, ſol- 
moon tor the Common Projperity. 

Clean. And is this the Grecian Jupiter? 


Pal. It is he, whoſe Hiſtory the Poets have it in- 


er with the Egyptian Doctrines concerning 
the Supreme God of the Univerſe. 


Clean. But is not the Hiſtory of che ſame Jupiter 
very differently related? 

Pal. Ves, the Poets have ſeigned, that his Fa- 
ther Saturn attempted to devour all his male Chil- 
dren; but that three of them, Jupiter, Neptune, 


© The Aeolians in their Dialect retained this Form of Pronun- 
ciation, and worſhipped him under the Name of Zan. Pauſanias 
alſo, in his Antiquities of Elis, tells us, that there were Statues 
of Jupiter in the Altis, or ſacred Grove at Olympia, called 


 ZANEE. And Macrobius makes mention of an Oracle, deliver- 


ed by Apollo of Clarus in theſe Words, 
G TWV TAVTWY drr Oed b luer IAN. 


The learned Mr. Selden (de Diis Syris) is of opinion, that 
it was formed from the Hebrew Tetragrammaton; but why then 
ſhould it have been in Uſe among the Grecians and their Colo- 


| nies, and not rather among the Phoenicians, Syrians, and Egyp- 
| tians? Beſides the Tetragrammaton was a myſtical Word, and 


not even among the Jeg pronounced, but on the moſt facred 


and awful Occaſion, and therefore ſcarcely could have become 


familiar to the Grecians, a People ſo far diſtant from Pale/lina. 
On theſe Accounts, it may ſeem more probable, that the Words 
Tov, Zan, or Jan, were Corruptions of the Word Jaan, to 
which they are found to bear ſo near a Reſemblance. Huetius 
(de Demonſ. Evang.) has very ingeniouſſy obſerved ; that from 
this antient Word, Jan, or Zan, came the Janus of the Romans. 
And hence, I ſuppoſe, the Wonder of Ovid (Faft. L. 1.) chat 
the Greeks ſhou'd have had no Deity correſponding to him: he 
did not know, that he was the fame as . 


Stilling. Origin Sacrae. 
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and Pluto, being ſaved by the Artifice of their Mo- 
ther Rhea, made War on their Father, dethroned 


him, and baniſhed him to the remoteſt and moſt 


dreary Regions of the Earths. The Univerſe was 
afterwards divided among the three Brothers; Ju- 
piter had the Heavens for his Portion, Neptune the 
Sea, and Pluto the Dominion of the Infernal 
World —— What is the Key to this monſtrous 


Tale, the Learned have not 'yet agreed. Some 


will have it, that the whole Account is allegorical, 
and that theſe Gods are only the Parts and Powers of 
Nature repreſented under ſenſible Forms h. Others 


will tell you, that it is the Hiſtory of Noah and 


his Children 1. And others as ftrenuouſly inſiſt, 
that it contains nothing but the Revolutions of 


the Royal Family of Crete, which now appear co- 


vered with ſo much Obſcurity, through the Igno- 
rance and Love of Fiction of the firſt Ages k. I 
ſhould be tempted to ſay, that the greateſt Miſ- 


take is, to ſeek the Interpretation of all the Parts 
of the Fable either in Hiſtory or Allegory: ſome, it 


is likely, belong to the one, and ſome to the other. 
1 9 85 The 


To 1aly or Heſperia, ſay the Poets: In thoſe Times of Igno- 
rance, all the Weſtern Parts were accounted gloomy and comfort- 
leſs Abodes. | | | 
un They ſuppoſe that Minos was an Egyptian, and that he came 
into Crete with the Curetes, and that the Hiſtory of Jupiter is al- 


together a Mythical Tale, of Egyptian Origin. Such appears 


to have been the Opinion of Ephorus an antient Hiſtorian, 


quoted by Diodorus in his fifth Book; for he aſſerted, that Minos 


was not a Cretan, but came from beyond Sea to Crete, with the 


Llaei Dachyli. lt is certain, antient Hiſtory affords many In- 
ſtances of Perſons being accounted the Offspring of the God, 


whoſe Worſhip they had introduced. | | 
| „„ See Letters concerning Mythology. 
+ Vaſſius de Idol. Bochart. Phaleg. Huet. Demonſ. Evang. 
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& Banier Explication Hiſtorique des Fables, Ent. 10, See, as 
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The main Parts of the Hiſtory of the Grecian Ju- 
iter may be true, that he reigned in Crete, that 
he was a victorious happy Prince, and that, after 
his Death, his grateful Subjects advanced him to 
divine Honours J. But as for his Father Saturn, 
his devouring his Children, and his being caſt from 
his Throne, Sc. it may be conjectured, that here 
the Allegory comes in : perhaps by this the Wiſe 
Men of old meant to ſay, that the Beauty and Or- 
der of Things owe their Riſe to the eternal Jupiter, 
and that the Miſrule and Confuſion of jarring Prin- 
ciples, which had prevailed before, were expelled 
by his Almighty Will. However, it is fair to re- 
mind you, Eudoxus, that your favourite Roman has 
given an other Turn to this antient Tale. With 
him Saturn is Time, and Jupiter the Orderer of 
this glorious Frame —— Before Creation was, e' er 
the Circuit of the Heavens was eſtabliſhed, Dura- 
tion flowed away unperceived, and was ſwallowed 
up in the unfathomable Gulph of Chaos; but 
when Jupiter had once ordained the rolling round 
of the Globes above, then no longer did Saturn 
devour his Progeny, the Ages were numbered, and 
Time was enchained and faſt bound in the Revolu- 
tions of the Celeſtial Bodies b. But, Cleauthes, 


1 We are informed by a modern Traveller, that, notwith- 
ſtanding the State of Ignorance, and rude Manners, which this 
Iſland, once the Seat of Empire and Arts, is now. reduced to, 
there are ſtil] ſubſiſting among the Candiots ſome Remembrances 
of the Hiſtory and Superſtitions. of the earlier Ages. Mount 
Ila is by the Natives called Upfilorites, a Name, which ſeems to 
imply Majeſty and Exaltation, as having been the Place where 

Jupiter was educated. And about four Leagues from Gnaſſus is 
Mount*Þukta, which is the Name of Jupiter in modern Greek : 
they ſtyle him God of the Greets, and ſay, that the Greeks 

called him Dia. Doctor Rich, Pocock's Travels, B. 4. 

® Cicero de Nat, Deorum, L. 2... 
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it is the Hiſtory of Greece, which we ar: to conſi- 


ger, and I am leading you into the Fairy-Land of 
Allegory. - However, you have ſeen in what Man- 
ner the King, of Crete was transformed into a God, 

and from what happened in this Caſe you may 
judge, not only, what Confuſion this Deification 


of Dead Men muſt have produced in the feveral 


Parts of antient Mythology, but alſo what Dark- 
neſs it mult have ſpread oyer the ſeveral Events 
of this Part of Hiſtory, For as ſoon as Di- 


vine Honours were once paid to the Memory of 


this Grecian Jupiter; he was not only conſidered, 
as having been a Man, but rather as the Repreſen- 
tative of the Divine Nature and Supreme Mind 
and therefore were many Excellences aſcribed and 
Names given to him, far above what the Fortune 
of a Mortal could by any Means admit of. Hence 


is he the Arbiter of Events; he weighs, as in a 
Scale, the Fates of Kingdoms; he diſpenſes Pro- 


ſperity and Wealth to ſome, and ſinks others inte 
Weakneſs and Ruin. And hence did the Grectans 
worſhip him as their ZET APIETOE METIETOE, Jove, 


ſupremely Good, ſupremely Great : and the Romans 
as their PATER HOMINUMQUE. DEUM- 


QUE, the Father of Gods and Men. It were hard 


to ſay, that even the moſt bigotted of the Pagans 
ſhould have meant the Cretan King under theſe ſa- 
ered Titles n. And yet, amid all this, the Remem- 


brance 


And this is HEY true of all the Pavan Deities. As far as 
they repreſent any Divine Attribute, or Portion of the Divine 
Energy, they have high Excellences aſcribed to them : And on 


this Account have ſome ingenious Men imagined, that many 


of the Pagan Gods were only. the ſame Divinity under different 
Names, and that by each Divine Perſonage we are to underſtand 


a particular Attribute, ſo that Jupiter might repreſent Supreme 


Goodneſs, Minerva: Supreme Wiſdom, Juno Supreme Power. 
See Cadecerth's Intel. Syſ. B. 1. and Polymetis, Dial. 6. 
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And ſuch, Herodotus expreſsly tells us, was the Religion of the 


: In Cho: 
5 Indeed Ben 41 antient t Hiſtory, both ſacred and profane, it 


{cems unqueſtionable, that the earlier Pagan Deities were the 
Elements 


Perf Py xuxNov Tere rd bg Ac Xo\eouTes. 
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brance of his mortal Adventures oftentimes re- 
curred, and diſgraced the God; as you know, 
Cleanthss, it is but too plainly ſeen in the many 
ſhameleſs Exploits, the Poets relate of him. 
Beſides, as the Religion of Egypt contained ſome 
Philoſophy, veiled under Allegories, he was alſo 
ſpoken of as an Allegorical Being, and obtained a 
Place among the Phyſical Powers of Nature. And 
hence was the AEther o, 9280 pure Expanſe above, 
155 called 


4 


o So, ſays Virgil, 


'Tum Pater omnipotens foecundis imbribus AETHER | 
Conjugis in grenium laetae deſcendit, et omnes 
Magnus alit, magno commixtus corpore foetus. 


Georg. *. 1. 
And the Philoſophical Lucretius, 


Poſtremo pereunt imbres, ubi eos Pater ABTHER 
In gremium Matris Terrai praecipitavit. ö 


A Notion certainly borrowed from the Greeks, as witneſs theſe 


Lines; 


Ogas Toy os rord artiger AIOF PA, | 
Kea: ynv Te 18 d i Ugo BY OYKAAYH, 
Tobxer 25 Z nid. r v Otov. 
| Fragm. Eurip. op; Clem. Strom. L. 5 


Tranſlated thus by Cicero, uf 


Vides ſublime fuſum, :mwmodergtumaue AETHERA 

Qui tenero terram circumjectu amplectitur. 

Hunc ſummum habeto Divum, hunc perhibeto JOVEM. 
De Nat. Deor. L. 2. 


That lieh Expanſe above, the boundleſs AETHER, 
Which thou beholdi& with foſt'ring Embrace 
Claſp round the teeming Earth, be he thy JOVE, 
And DEITY SUPREME 
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called Jupiter v. And then, as the Egyptians 
had alſo Kings of their own, who had been dei- 


fied, | 
| Elements and Celeſtial Bodies: the Chaldeans certainly worſhip- 
. ped Fire; and the Worſhip of the Sun is known to have been 


the greateſt and prime Idolatry of the Eaſtern Countries; as it 
certainly was the moſt obvious and enſnaring. Even Monſieur 
Bazier, who appoints every Poetical God his Place in Hiſtory, 
acknowledges that the firſt Deities were the Luminaries above 
On ne pent pas douter, que le Soleil 1'ait ete le premier oljet de IJ. 
dolatrie; et cela bien longtemps avant qu on eut ſonge a lui donner 1 
pour aſſocieꝝ les autres Dieux, ff celebres dans la ſuite. "Wn 
; Explic. Hiſt. des Fables. Ent. 4. 
And Jalius Firmicus, who ſets out on the ſame Hiſtorical Plan, 
allows the Egyytians to have paid divine Honours to the Element 
of Water, according to them, the firſt conſtituent Principle of 
Being AEgypti incolae, Aquarum beneficia percipientes, Aquas 
colunt, Aquis ſupplicant, Agquas ſuper ſiitioſa votarum continuatione 
Venerantur. Julius Firm. Mat. de Error Prof. Relig. 
See alſo the learned Mr. Warburton's Divine Legation of Moſes. 
Vol. Ift. P. 464, &c. | | , f 
oo This 1s alſo remarkably the Caſe of Neptune, the fictitious 
Monarch of the Deep, who, whether a Cretan Prince, of great 9 
Power at Sea, as ſome will have him, or whether, according to = 
others, a ſucceſsful Commander of Iybia, loſes entirely his Hi- Y 
ſtorical Character, as ſoon as he becomes a God, and has Feats 
and Epithets aſcribed to him, which can only relate to the Ele- 
ment, of which he is the Emblem. Thus, he ſhakes the Foun- 
dations of the Earth, and pours in Inundations ; at his Com- 
mand, Iſlands ſtart forth; he deprives Rivers of their Supply 
of Waters 5 he 18 Evęboq, EveuoTzeves, Evguxgiws, the broad-faced, 
the deep-cheſted Lord of the wide-ſpreading Seas. Nor is this true 
only of the Phyſical Gods: It holds good of all the Allegorical 
Deities. Thus Pluto, who, they tell us, obtained the Pomi- 
R | nion over the World of Spirits, either from having been the 
firſt, who appointed Funeral Solemnities, or from his havin 
1 in the Weſtern Parts, that is, in the Realms of Dark- 
neſs, according to Poetical Fiction, by Virtue of his Deifica- 
tion takes Poſſeſſion of all the Properties, which belong to the 
ſable God of Death: he is childleſs, joyleſs, wrapped in gloomy 


ne | Night: he has neither Prieſts, nor Sacrifices ; neither Offerings 
ö aan pleaſe, nor Prayers placate him: Mine; @:vy ©arxr0;, ſays 
io. Aeſchylus, ov Joewy ies 

3 And the Great Father of Poetry, 
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3 2 Rudiments of the Grecian Hiſtory. 


fied, they blended the Hiſtory of their Monarchs 
along with that of the Jupiter of Greece 4. And 
thus was the Confuſion rendered inexplicable, 

Eud. I ſuppoſe it is from this that the Mytho- 
logy of Yenus*, of Apollo, of Mercury, and of 
moſt of the other Pagan Deities, appears ſo. intri- 
SATs. 3. OL, 15 55 

Pal. 


Aidng Tor &jptinixoc 10 d HH, 
Toùvexc x Croroio Oed SN bre dc οπ t . % 
| . i Homer, Iliad. Rhap, q. 
Pluto, the griſly God, who never ſpares, | 
Who feels no Mercy, and who hears no Prayers, 
Lives dark and dreadful in deep Hell's Abodes, Y 
And Mortals hate him, as the worſt of Gods. Pope. 


1 As this Humour of deify ing deceaſed Princes prevailed 
among all ]dolatrous Nations, ſo it appears that, generally, every 
Founder or Civiliſer of a People became a Jupiter to his own 
Kingdom. Hence the many Jupiters, which antient Fable has 
adopted. 1 as . 

ee, beſides her Hiſtorical Character, confeſſedly ſuſtains 
two Perſonages, even of the Allegorical Kind. She is Venus 
Urania, the Queen of Heavenly Beauty, the Parent of Sym- 
metry, the Conſervatrix of the World, one of the firſt and beſt 
among the Gods. And ſometimes ſhe is of earthly origin; 
ſhe eule into a mean Appetite, and becomes the Inſpirer of ſen- 
ſual looſe Deſires. And if to this you add, that the moſt remark- 
able Events of the Lives of thoſe Princeſſes, who have been dei- 
fed under her Name, are aſcribed to her, as alſo, that the ſeveral 


Occaſions of eſtabliſhing her Worſhip have become the Means of 


encreaſing the Number of her Titles, there will be little Cauſe 
to wonder at the deep. Obſcurity, which the Pagan Theology is 
involved in. Thus Venus rofe from the Deep, becauſe the Queen 
of Cyprus, a Sea-girt Ifland. was advanced to Divine Honours, 
under the Name of the Cyprian Venus: Hence the Venus Ma- 
rina, and the Venus Anaduomene . And thus we read of the 
Venus Armata, the Venus Victrix, the Venus Erycina, the Venus 

hacitis . It were eaſy to carry on the ſame Obſervation 
through the whole Series of the Deities of Fable: but theſe My- 
thological Notes are already ſwollen to a much larger Size, than 
was intended mY 


* See Polymetis, Dial. 7 and 14. 
+ Selden de Diis Syris, Synt. 2. C. 31. 
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ry int . 


riye at any certain Sofia ror: Selur cori 


cerning any of them. And det me tell you, they, 


who, are, moſt. earneſt in this, kind of Enquiry, 
oftentimes, after all their! Labour; find that they 
have been purſuing a Phantom, and their hole 
Rewand 1 is to embrace a Shadow. Let us therefore 
take our Leave of theſe dim Regions: if I am 
ever obliged to bring you back to them, it ſhall 
only be, when it is Pealy to find out the Event, 
diguiſed under the fictitious Stor yet 
Cecreps *,, as I have told you before, ſettled 
in that Part of the Country, Which in ſucceed- 
Ing Times was, called Atiica*, where he built a 
City, to which he gave the Name of Cecropid, 
having choſen for its Situation a Rock ſtrongly for- 
tified by Nature. This afterwards became the 


Acropolis or [Citadel of... Athens.” The new City 


was Joon. filled. with Inhabitants; not only Strangers 
crouding in, but alſo the old Poſſelſors of the 
Country leaving their Foreſts and Caverns, and re- 
ſorting thither: ſo that Cecrops having numbered 


is People, found them to amount to twenty thou- | 
Land, To preſerve Order and Good Government 


*% Þ} 1 1 F 
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* WES C97 1120. About the latter End of the Days of 
Eli. See Neawton' 5 eee See alſo the laſt Note of 


this Dialogue.., 4c. . 
Hauſunias tells us, t "that at brit 3 it was alles SR W | 
probably. from Aurn, the Sea-ſhore, ſor it was ſurrounded by 


the Sea almoſt on every Side; but that afterwards it was named 
Attica, from Attbis, Daughter to Craneus. 


In Atticis. 
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in his new State, he divided the Inhabitants into 
four Tribes, and enacted excellent Laws: he alſo 
ordained Funeral Rites*; he ere&ed Altars to the 
Gods, and inſtructed his Subjects in what manner 
they were to honour them; and is ſaid. to have 


been the firſt in Greece, who appointed the Wor- 


ſhip of zur Aro v, or Jupiter the moſt High, a 

Title chat certainly ſeems to imply very exalted 

Notions of the Almighty Father of the Univerſe. 
After the Death of Cecrops, Cranaus® reigned ®. 


In his Days happened a great Deluge, which 


laid waſte the Plains of Theſſaly, and obliged 
Deucalion, King of that Country, to take Refuge 


at the Court of Cecropia. This is the Flood, 


in 


Cicero has preſerved to us a curious Aecount of thoſe antient 
Rites.—The neareſt Friends of the Deceaſed were to lay up the 


| Body in the Ground, that the Dead might repaſe in the Boſom of the 


common Parent of Mankind: and as ſoon as the Grave was co- 
vered, the Fruits of the Earth were to be heaped over the Place, by 


Way of Expiation, that this Portion of Ground might again be 
yeſtored to the Uſes of the Living. a Then followed a Banquet, 


at which were preſent the Relations of the Deceaſed, crowned 
with Chaplets: and during the Banquet, were pronounced the 
Praiſes of the Dead, if he had deſeryed Praiſe; for in thoſe 
artleſs Days, it had been accounted impious to have ſpoken a 
Lie. And thus ended the pious, Splemnity. —— 4thenis ille mos 


2 Cecrope 8 hoc jus terrd humand; : guam cum proxi- 
Al, 


ni injecerant, obductague terra erat, frugibus obſerebatur, ut 


nus es gremium, quaſi matris, mortuo tribueretur; ſolum autem 


frugibus expiatum ut vivis redderetur : ſequebantur Epulae, quas 


. inibant. Parentes coronati ; apud quas de mortui laude, cum quid 


veri erat, pracdicatum; nam mentiri nefas habebatur : ac juſta 


2 confecta erant. | De Legib. I. 2, 


u He forbad any thing that had Life to be offered ta the Gods, 
ſays Panſan ian. an Ordinance undeniably of Egyptian Ori- 
ein. 8 Pau. in Arcadisis. 


7 


v Pauſ/an. ubi ſupra. TY, | — 
Not Son to Cecrops, but a Nobleman of great Power and 
Wealth. 35 Pauſ. in Atticis. 
* Before Chrift 1070. See the Note at the End of this Dia- 
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ERudiments of the Grecian Hiſtory. 35 
in which the Poets tell us all Mankind periſheds 
except Deucalion and Pyrrba his Wife, by whom 
the World. was again peopled. But theſe and many 
other Embelliſhments, with which they have adorn- 
ed this Portion of antient Hiſtory, are unqueſtion- 
ably borrowed from our ſacred Records, and onl 
prove, that even among the moſt idolatrous Na- 

tions ſome Notices were preſerved of the Antedilu- 
K vian World, and of its Deſtruction by Water. | 

f Some ſhort Time before this Deluge, Lyraont 

King of Arcadia had been deſtroyed , probably 

by his own Subjects, for his Cruelty in offering 

human Sacrifices, a Cuſtom well known among 
the Canaanites, from whom it is conjectured he was 

originally deſcended . In how great an Abhorrence 

the Grecians held this barbarous Rite, appears from 
the Puniſhment, which the Writers of Fable -have 
aſſigned to this cruel Prince. — The angry Gods, 
ſay they, changed him into a Wolf, and fent him 
to howl through the Wilds of Arcadia. 

The other Grecian States were {till in their In- 
fancy; and very confuſed are the Accounts, which 
Hiſtorians deliver concerning them. Probably, the 
Founders of them were employed in making their 

_ Way: through the Foreſts, in getting together and 
civiliſing the antient Inhabitants of the Country, 
and in raiſing Towns or rather Hamlets in different 

Parts. For thoſe Beginnings of Kingdoms were very 

inconſiderable; and we find that many of theſe ſmall 

Villages, which Hiſtorians name anmot, were ſoon 

obliged to unite together for their common Safety, 

and to eſtabliſh a common Council, called Pryta- 
105 „ neum 


FPanſ in Areadicis. Ovid. Metam. E. t. 
dee Newton's Chronology. 
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neum e, Were. the People of the ſeveral Towns 1 
Were accuſtomed to convene, on any extraordinary RT. 
4 Emergency "Tr is for this Reaſon, chat they, who. 1 
=. pak of the earlier Ages of Greece; mention ſuch = 
0 a Number of Principalities ; they were Principalities 1 

of* very fnall Extent and Figure, and which in ? 


Ine difappeared entirely, eight or ten of ther c 
having been embodied into one great State“. t 
Bit there was ſoon a new Acceſſion of Strength 5 
to the Inhabitants of Greece. About eighty or 1 
ninety Years * after the Arrival of the PFgyp-.. t 
tian Strangers, t che Edomites, or Phoenician: * (lor „ 
it is the fame People) landed in conſiderable Num- y 
bers on the Grecian Coaſts: This fell out in the De. 0 
1 I 
1 The 8 or more , properly, the 8 mae : 
Tanto, was a Court, ſo called from the Altar for Sueben: 
whereon a perpetual Fire was kept. Probably this Inſtitution \ was £ 
the Origin of tlie Worſhip of ET TIA, or Vita: L 
; See Nexcton's © nrond!;” | 
d' Thucy J. L. 2. Plu'. in Theſeo. Pauſan. in Corinthiacis. „ 
41 Before Chriſt 1020. Cadmus cannot be- much earlier; for 3 
lis Daugliser Je was Wife to Athamat, and Athamas was the 3 
third Generation from, Deucalion: if therefore Deutalion was at | 
2 about 170 Vears before the Trojan War, Cadmus, who ap- 
to have been co-temporary with Aolus, Grandſon to | 
alin, muſt, have come into Greece at - leaſt 40 Years after 3 
Deztalion's Flood, or 130 Years before the T rojon War, that =... || th 
the Year before Ch1ift rozo,——However, the indulgent Reader Pl. 
will remember, that nothing but Conjecturè can have Place about - | 
Mditers tha: ate enveloped in ſuclt deep Obſcurity.— . a 
110945 See the Note at the End'sf this Dial. io wa 
c It i 15 now well known, that the Names of Phoenicia and Red- mal 
1 Sea were occaſioned hy tranffating literally into Greek the Name tie 
1 5 of Edom, the Founder of the Ildamemm people. For Fam ſigmii- ane 
1 fieth a Red Manu, and hence was the Sea of Edom called by the the 
Greeks the Red-Sea, and Phoemcia, from ®Girixy, F urple, was | Ad 
made to ſignify the Country, which thoſe Idumeans inhabited 1 
Qin; nw lays Strabs, & ert x. * ae ee e e leſs 
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Rudiments f the Grecian Hiftory, 37 
of. David: King of Ifrael a, who, having conquered 
Idu mea e, Ocaſioned ety Diſperſion into different 
Parts. Another Revolution in*the Eaſt quick- 
ly. followed the Overthrow of the. Kingdom of 
Edom, A large Body of the Edomites, as they re- 
tired from their own Country, paſſed on to Zidon, 
and poſſeſſed themſelves of it. So that many of 
the Zidoniaus alſo made their Way into: Greece. 
There was not any People of thoſe Fimes more im- 
proved than the Phoenicians and Zidonians: they were 
the great Traders of the Eaſtern World, and, from 
their extenſive Commerce, were become acquainted 
with the Wiſdom and Diſcoveries of the moſt refin- 
ed Nations. Greece therefore could not but receive 
conſiderable Advantages from ſuch an Encreaſe of 
Inhabitants: and!' accordingly, this Event appears” 
to have contributed greatly to its Improvement; the 
Grecians from this I ime advancing in Polic 
Arts; and their Whole e obraining an er 
Degree of Culture. 

Clean. Was the Wiſdom of the Rüben and 
Zidonians ſo much ſuperior to that of the p. 
Hans ; 1 


* | Pal. 
i 7 - 8 4 Þ KY 
. ® 
| Ly 2 » 

# + a p 


for the like Reaſon was the Name of e or Country of 

the Red Men, given to ſeveral Eftabliſhments made i in different 
Places by theſe Exiles from the Land of Ed. 

Vide Strab Geog. L. 1. et Herod in Polym.” 

4 Tt may be obſerved, that the Conqueſt of Edom by David 


was about 13 Years earlier, than Cadmus's Arrival in Greece is 


here ſuppoſel. to have been. But immediately after the Calami- 
ties of Edo, the Edomites were ſcattered into different Parts: 
and Probably tlie Band under Cadmus, not knowing where to ſeat 
thefiletves; touched at many Coaſts, before they reached Nocotia. b 
Admit therefore that Cadmus entered Greece about 15 Years after 
the Humti Diſperſion, and' the Accounts concerning him ſuffer er 
leſs Difficüty? 2 27 


© Samet, B. 2. ©. 8; Newton's Chronol. 


. 
; * 4 hs 
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Pal. In the Arts of Navigation, they are ſaid 
to have excelled all the Nations of thoſe Days; 
the Pboenicians from their Situation on the Coaſts 
of the Red-Sea, and the Zidoniaus on the Mediter- 
ranean, having been accuſtomed to make Voyages 
for the Sake of Traffic. And as to other Know- 
ledge, they certainly were well verſed in the 
Learning of the Egyptians, and of the other Parts 
of the Eaſt, with theſe Advantages, that the Bulk 
of theſe Nations were more knowing, and they 


were more happy in the Way of communicating 


their Diſcoveries. Y 
Clean. Pray, whence this Difference? 


Pal. It may partly be aſcribed to Commerce, 
which naturally enlarges the Mind, and opens more 
extenſive Views: but eſpecially it had its Riſe from 


the Uſe of Letters f, which the Phoenicians had 


long known; and which, being introduced into 
Greece by Cadmus, rendered the Eaſtern Learning 


familiar to the Grecian People. 
Clean. Had not the Egyptians Letters? 


Pal. I mentioned to you before the Hierogly- 


phics or Sacred Sculptures of Egypt ; they were 
the only Characters, which the Literati or Prieſts 
made uſe of, and ſeem to have been deſigned ra- 


ther to conceal their Diſcoveries, than to convey. 
them to others. For thoſe Hieroglyphics were not 
Letters of a determinate Signification, but Sym- 


bols 


f It is generally allowed by all the Learned, that the Phoenician 

he firſt, who introduced Letters into Greece: and we are 
told by Herodotus, that, even in his Days, there were to be ſeen, 
in the Temple of 1/menian Apollo, Tripods inſcribed with the 
old Phoenician Characters, which he calls Cadmean Letters, and 
from which probably the ſonic Characters had been formed, there 


were the firſt, w 


being a near Reſemblance between the one and the other. 


Herod. in Terpſich. Pauſ. in Bogot. See alſo Stilling. Orig: 


Sac. B. 1. C. I. 
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* ledge they had under 
„ unavoidably clogged with do inconvenietictes, very unſuitable 
to the Propagation of Knowledge, which wers Obſcurity and 
, Ambiguity; for it not only coſt them a great deal of Time 
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þols and Enigmatical Repreſentations, and, as a 
very ingenious Modern calls them, a Syſtem of Na- 
tural Similes ©, extremely obſcure, and which might 
be employed to ſignify different Things b. But 
alſo, on an other Account, of much greater Mo- 
ment, was there a Difficulty in apprehending the 
Wiſdom of the - Egypriays. The Prieſts had re- 
ſerved to themſelves the Explication of theſe Sym- 
bolical Characters: all the Learning of Egypt was 
concealed within their Temples, and the People 
were not to be admitted into thoſe ſacred Repoſito- 
ries of Science . Hence the Difference, that was 
between the famed Prieſts of the Sun, of Vulcan, and 
of Vis, and the Bulk of the Egyptians; the one 
extremely ignorant, the other ſkilled in the deep 
Secrets of Nature. Theſe Myſterious Signs were 


not 


£ "Foqiry into the life and Writings of Homer, P. 169. 
\ b The Learned Author of the Oriz ines Sacrae has a remark- 
; ble Obſervation to this Purpoſe * It was, ſays he, the ſo- 
«« lemn Cuſtom of the Egyytians to wrap p up all the little Know- 
My ſtical Re preſentations, which were 


to gather ſuch ſ{ymbolical Things, which might repreſent 


* their Conceptions ; but when they had pitched upon them, 


they were liable to a great Variety of Interpretations, as fs 


evident in all thoſe Remainders of them, preſerved by the In- 
e duſtry of ſome antient Writers. This Way . is a moſt 
unfit Way to convey any antient Tradition, by being bath ob- 


4 ſcure, ambiguous, and unable to expreſs ſo much, as to give 
certain Light to future Ages of the Paſſages of the Precedent.” 


- 


Srilling. Orig. Sac. B. 1. C. t. 
1 By: their very Conſtitution, | Learning among them was con- 


fined to the Prieſts : for not only did they make uſe of a Cha- 


rater peculiar to them, but alſo there was a continued Succeſ- 


' fion of a Profeſſion in their ſeveral Families, of Prieſts, of Sol- 


'diers, -and of Huſbandmen ; ſo that their ſeveral Orders were 
kept entirely ſeparate and unmixed. Herod. in Euterp. 
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not in Uſe with the Pheeniciant, hüt Letters of'a 
fixed public Signification; and thereftre was there 
a more equal Diſtribution of Knowledge among 
them, and alſo were they better ualtfied to ad- 
vance the Inſtruction of any ether People. Ido 
not tell you, that the Arrival of theſe Straſig tS 
introduced at once all the Arts of 'Phvenicia" alid 
Zidon into Greece + It required Length of "Tirie'to 
form the Genius of Men, who had for many Ages 
been acquainted with nothing but Saagenels and 
Ferocity, whoſe Country was yer” mottly unculti- 
vated, and many Parts of it ever ich Woods 
and Marſhes. And it may be Könjectured, that 
this alſo is one of the Reaſons, why the Beginning 
'of Arts in Greece is often alcribed to Czdmus and 
his Phoenicians, For though the Scttlements made 
by the Egyptians were nearly three Generations ear- 
lier, than thoſe of the Phoenician Colonies, yet how 
could the Egyptians in that Period of Time have it 
in their Power to render the old Planters a wiſe and 
improved People? They were themſelves employed 
in a Work of a much more urging Nature, 1 in provid- 
ing for their immediate Wants, and in removing. the 
Rudeneſs of a Country, where even. Food could 
not be expected without extreme Labour and Ha- 
zard. And beſides, when the Egyptians firſt came 
among them, they were little better than the Brutes, 
that ranged the Foreſts, as, wild, and as undiſci- 
138 as they. Whereas the Example of theſe 
oreigners for the Space of more than eighty | 

Tears, their gentle Mannets, and happier Methad | 
of Life, ſmoothed away ſomewhat of the Rough- 
neſs of theſe untaught Savages, and brought them 
"nearer to the Rank of Human Creatures. And 
therefore, when the Phoenicians entered Greece, they 
were riper for Inſtruction, the Barbarity of their 
Minds 
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Minds was leſs groſs, and they were become fu 
ceptible of ſome uſeful Impreſſions. 
Pboenicians ſpread themſelves through different 
Parts of the Country, but the greater Number, un- 
der the Command of Cadmus, paſſed into Boeotia, 
and formed a Settlement, in thoſe Parts, where 
Thebes was afterwards built: And hence did the 
 Theban Citadel retain the Name of Cadmea, becauſe 


Theſe 


the firſt Foundation of it was ſuppoſed to have been 
laid by Cadmus and his Phoenirians. 
" Clean. Methinks I have read, that Cadmus* was 


the Son of Agenor King of Phoenicia, and that he 


came into Greece in ſearch of his Siſter Europa, 


who had been carried off by Jupiter, in the Shape 
of a Bull l. 


Pal. So fig the Poets. Burt though many Per- 


ſons have endeavoured to realize this Fable m, by 


ſaying, that ſhe was carried off in a Ship, belong 


ing to Jupiter Afterius King of Crete, whole En- 


fign was a Bull; or that the Captain of the Ship 
was named Tags; n: nevertheleſs, ſome of the Gre- 


cians themſelves” have believed that this was al- 
together a F ictitious Tale, and that in Truth 


Cadmus left ' Phoenicia in ſearch of a better For- 
tune o. Probably this Story was invented by ſome 
of ' Cadmus $ Deſcendants, who to magnify the 


G WS ounder 


k Who this PR of the Phoenicians was, it is impoſible to 
ſay with Certainty ; his very Name is unknown, and that of 
Cadmus, which he now bears, he had from the Country whence 


he came; for Cadmus properly ſignifies an Eaſtern Man. They, 


who are curious in theſe Matters, may ſee the various „ | 
11 him in Bocbart, Huet, Le Clerc, Stilling fleet, N. ewtor, 
anwer 
I Apollod. L. 3. C. 1. Owid. Metam. L. 2 et. 
n Banier Explic. Hiſt. des Fables, Ent. 19. 
n A Greek Word that ſignifies a Bui. 
® Conon, Narrat.:37. 
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Founder of their State, and to., conceal the real 
Cauſe of his fleeing from his. Country, dreſſed up 
this Story, which could not fail of gaining Credit 
in an Age ſo fond of the Marvellous, and whoſe 
Notions about the Divine Nature were moſt groſsly 
corrupted. 

- ., Clean. But notwithſtanding, did not t the Arrival 
of theſe Phoenicians remove in great Meaſure that 


Love of Fable and ae Which the Egyptians 
had brought in? 


Pal. Far from! it 


An Encreaſe of F ables Was 


rather occaſioned by 1 it. For the Eaſtern Nations 


greatly affected a lofty pompous Style; their 
Writings were moſtly. Poetical, and abounded 
much in Apologues and bold Meraphdrs,.,.$9 that 
the firſt Literature, which the Grecians formed an 


Acquaintance with, wore the figured Garb of Poe- 


try, and of Conſequence | gave Rile, to a Number 
of ſtrange Conceits. And indeed ſo deep a Tinc- 
ture of theſe Egyptian and Phoenician Manners did 
the Grecians receive, that for many generations af- 
ter, when. their Country was come to a ſettled 
State, a fabulous Turn prevailed among them; 


and you may remember, Fudoxus, even in the 
Accounts we have of their more enlightened” Ages, 


Fiction and Hiſtory are often found blended toge- 
"whos, <> 
Eud. J have obſerved it frequently: and won- 
derful it has ſeemed to me, how a Nation of ſuch 
delicate Taſte ſhould have admitted, the motley 
Mixture. 

Pal. It was owing to a Combination of Cauſes ; 
too many to be recited. at preſent. .' T ſhall have 
Occaſion to examine them in ſome other of our 
Morning V alks . However, OW Fables 


wer S 


Sec dhe latter part of n the fourth. - 
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were not yet exploded; as to other Improvements, 
Greece at this Time began to boaſt many very con- 
ſiderable. Along with the Uſe of Letters, the 
Phoeniciaus had introduced Commerce, Navigation, 
and ſeveral other valuable Sciences. Braſs was fa- 
bricated in Boeotia, by the Companions of Cadimas; 
for which Reaſon is the Name of Cadmean Ore, 
Kaluia, given to it by antient Writers. In Lemos like. 
wiſe ſome of the Diſciples of the Idaei Dactyli had erect- 
ed Forges, and wrought in Iron; and hence the Fable 
of Vulcan's having fixed his Reſidence in this Place. 
Hercules alſo, who was himſelf one of the Sages of 
Mount Ida, had, ſome Time before, led a Colony 
from Crete into Elis. You know, Cleanthes, what 
I told you of theſe [dean Prieſts, and of their Wiſs 
dom. And no Doubt therefore but this Hercules 
inſtructed the Grecians of thoſe Parts in many uſe- 
ful Inventions. Certain' it is, that he is affirmed 
to have been the firſt; who appointed the ſacred 
Games, ſince known under the Name of the Olym- 
pic Games, in Honour, as we are told, of the Cre- 
tan Jupiter ®. And though theſe Games muſt have 
been far inferiour to thoſe, which Greece after- 
wards celebrated in the Days of her Splendor r, ne- 
vertheleſs the ſolemnizing an Entertainment ſuch 
as this, where Activity and manly. Exerciſe were 
encouraged, and Men were taught to contend for 
Glory, naturally inſpired the People with Emula- 
tion, and mult have proved a very effectual Means 
of forming them to Virtue. 
The common Proſperity and Strength of Brees: 
were yet farther advanced by the wile Eſtabliſhment 
OO ow: bo of 
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of the Council of the Amphiilyones, the Plan of 


which is ſaid to have been framed by Ampbictyon 
the Son of Deucalion, or, according to others, by 


Acriſius King of Argos. It conſiſted! of the Depu- 


ties of twelve of the principal States of Greece * 


and the chief Deſign. of it was, that theſe confede- 


rate States might conſult in common the general 


k 


Welfare of their Country, and determine all Diffe- 


rences between the jarring Cities. e 


* Pauſanias,. in his Antiquities of Phocit, makes mention of 


only ten of. theſe States, the. Jon2#rs,. the Dolopes, the Theſſalians, 


the AEnianes, the People of Magneſia, the Maleans, the People of 
Pthia, the People of Doris, the Phacians, and the Locrians of 
Mount Cremrs. And AEſthines, (de falſd legatione) though he 


ſays there were twelve Amphictyonic Nations, yet he only brings 


eleven into Account, and even them not the ſame with thoſe 
mentioned by Pauſanias, the Dolopes and AEnianes being omitted 
in AF/chiness Liſt, and the Poeotians, the Perrhoeti, and the 
People of Mount OEtæ inſerted. However, it may be conjec- 
tured that the Do/opes have been left out through the Fault of 


ſome Copier, Alexander ab Alexandro has a Lift of his own, 


which may be ſeen in the 5 Book, 7 C. of his Geniales Dies 
It is a Queſtion, whether this was called the Council of the AM. 
PHICTYONES, AM@IKTYONEZ, from its being eſtabliſned by 


Amphictyon, Son of Deucalion, falſely ſaid to have been King of 


Athens, but in Truth, according to the Arundeliam Marbles, King 
of Theſſaly; or whether it ſhould not rather bear the Name of 
the Council of the AMPHICTIONES, AM®IKTIONEE, or of 


the Neighbouring States, from a Number of theſe having con- 


federated together for their mutual Preſervation. Hndrotion, an 


antient Writer, Author of an Hiſtory of Attica, quoted by Pau- 


ſanias, (in Phocicis) was of this laſt Opinion, and has been fol- 


| lowed by many: and Strabo, in the ninth Book of his Geogra- 


phy, afcribes' the Eſtabliſhment' to Acriſius, King of Argos. 


Though Sit //aac Newton, in his Chronology, ſuppoſes, that at the 


firſt theſe were two diſtin& Councils, the one convened at Ther- 


mopylac, and inſtituted by Amphiyon ; the other appropriated 


to Delphos, and erected by Acriſius. But whoever was the Au- 
thor of this Eſtabliſhment, the Title of Amphifones ſeems in- 
deed the more natural; and we find Confederacies of this kind, 
both at Peloporineſus — at Treezen —— and among the AHatic 
Greeks ——the Pan- lonian Confederacy, GR. 
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Eud. 1 imagined that the Amphictyones had been 
the Protectors of Religion. 

Pal. That of Courſe became Part of their Of. 
fice; for you know, the Religious and Political 
Inſtitutions of Greece were intimately connected to- 
gether: it belonged to them to puniſh all ſacrile- 
gious Outrages, and in Time the Guardianſhip of 
the Delphic Temple was particularly allotted to them. 
Their Decrees alſo were eſteemed ſacred, and the 
Majeſty of Heaven was thought to be intereſted 
in the Execution of them. Judge from this, what 
an extenſive Power they muſt have been inveſted 
with, You are to obſerve, Cleanthes, that the 
Members of this Amphictyonic Council held their 
Seſſions only twice in the Year, in Spring and in 
Autumn, except extraordinary Occaſions called 
them more frequently together. And the Place, 
where they were wont to aſſemble, was ſometimes 
Pylae, otherwiſe called J hermopylae, a famous Paſs 
from 7. beſſaly into Greece; and ſometimes Delphi t. 

But what chiefly contributed. to render Greece a 
flouriſhing improved Country, was the Invention 


of Agriculture, The Goddelis Ceres, having paſſed: 
over from Sicily to ſeek for her Daughter Proſer- 
pina, who had been ſtolen away, landed on the 


Altic Coaſt, and inſtructed the People in the Arts 
of Tillage ®. Or rather, to ſpeak without the 


Disfigurements of Fable, the gloomy Foreſts were 


at length removed; Men learned the Uſe of the 
Plough, and the Rules of Husbandry ; and the 


3 


Farth began to bleſs its Inhabitants with plentiful 
Harveſts. 


Eud. 


t See 8 in Potter's Archaeol. Graec. B. 1. C. 16. 
® polled, L. 1. C. 5. Ovid. Metam. L. 5. 
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Eud. What, Palaemon, is our Goddeſs then to Va- 


niſh away into a mere Emblematical Being? 
Pal. It is, I know, Eudoxus, the generally. receiv- 


ed erred that fuch a Perſon as Ceres really ex- 


iſted: but nevertheleſs her whole Hiſtory plainly 
ſeems to have been the work of ſome Deviſer of Al- 
legories; and it may very naturally be conjectured, 
that the Solemnity obſerved in Honour of her was 
originally nothing more, than a Feſtival on Account 
of the Invention of Tillage, or a Kind of celebrating 
of Harveſt- home, accompanied, according to the 
Piety of thoſe early Ages, with Thankſgiving- 
Hymns, and Religious Ceremonies. Certainly, the 
Fable of her being a Sicilian appears to have but : 
ſhallow Foundation, and probably Was e an Alluſion 
tiquity * For Diodorus x affirms her to have been 
from Feypt ; ; and both he and Herodotus Y declare 
her Rites to have been of Epyption Origin, the ſame 
as thoſe in Honour of Vs and Ofrris, - Diodorus 2, 
beſides, aſcribes the Introduction of the Eleuſi inan 
Myſteries to Erechibeus * King of Athens, on occa- 


ſion of his importing Corn from Egypt. The ſame 
ARS: , ſays: alſo, that Ceres is the ſame with the 


Earth ; 


„ Perhaps the fir Seed was s imported GR a Sicih, or perhaps | 
Huſbandmen were brought over from thence, to inſtruct the 


fonians in the Arts of Tillage. 
*.-T;-'1; 


-Y Herodotus aſeribes the Wied in of the ie Worſhip of Ceres 
to the Daughters of Danaus the E gyptian 3 though probably this | 


18 true only of Peloponneſus —— As Aavtov Ovyeeriges 7 nov, Gt 
| 1 TeXeT1v ral rn (2 OtopoPopicy AnprTgo;) 2 Arybr xo EEayotou, 


Xt N 7g Tiaoywriong YUIGIAG —— In Euterpe. 
2 This was the King, that firſt ſt gave to Cecropia the Name of 
Athens. Herod. in Urania. 


o Diochrus, L. 1. 
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Earth; and it is generally agreed, that ſhe repre- 
ſents our terreſtrial World, made fruitful by Cul- 
ture, and Floathed, with Harveſts: and this her 
very: Name ſeems to imphy, . AHMHTHP, or rather 
+ THMHTHP, for uch was her Primitive; Name, Nou- 
. Tiling. Parent Eertb. Nor are you to be ſurpriſed, 

my dear Claaui hes, that extraordinary Feſtivals 
ſhou' d haye been inſtituted on this Occaſion: Even 
at this Diſtance, of Time, we may eaſily. judge, 
; what muſt have been the Joy and Wonder of a 
ſimple. People, accuſtomed to gather the coarſe 
Acorn, when, they firſt ſaw. the yellow Harveſts 
waving o'er their Fields, and taſted that precious 
Gift of Heaven, Suftaining Bread, and how prone 
ſuch a People muſt have been to ſacred Rites and 
grateful Worſhip... Accordingly! we find, that ſome 
Obſervance of this Kind made its Way among 
moſt Natjons, , along with the Knowledge of Agri- 
culture. The Inhabitants of the fruitful Egypt had 
the «Myſtic, Feaſt : eſtabliſhed among them, from 
early Time e. In Sicily alſo, the Granary of the 
Weſtern, World, it was ſolemnized with: the ut- 
.moſt Magnificence * 4. and Who knows, but the ce- 
lebrating the Myſteries of Ceres on the fair Fields 
of Enna firſt gave Riſe to the Fiction, that in this 
Place her Daughter was borne away from her? 
Perhaps the famed Proſerpine was only a Sicilian 
Maiden, that miniſtred in the ſacred Proceſſion, 
and was carried off by ſome bold Raviſher. Even 
in Scythia, ſays Herodotus *, annual Feaſts were 
3 in Honour of the Inſtruments of Til- 
age, the Plough and the Yoke, which, he tells 
ws were of Gold, and, if Soytbian Tradition may 
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be believed, had fallen down from Heaven. Such 
was the unrefined Idolatry of that rough Nation : 
and from this we may conjecture, hit a more in- 
genious and delicate People may have meant by 
dedicating ſolemn Myſteries to the Goddeſs of 
Harveſts. Indeed, it may be ſuppoſed, as I have 
already obſerved to you on another Occaſionf, that 
the Hiſtory of thoſe Princes, who firſt encouraged 
2 ir Egypt, was ſuperadded to the Alle- 
And hence might it be, that an Egyptian 
- Queen e was worſhipped in ſome Parts under the 
Figure of a Woman wearing Horns; and that the 
Emblem appropriated to her was the ſame as that 
of Agriculture, an Heifer, that uſeful Help-mate 
to the laborious Huſbandman. 
Eud. But, Palaemon, you mentioned Erechtheus 
King of Athens, as the Patron of Tillage” in At- 
tica; I thought the Gifts of Ceres had firſt been 
E beſtowed on Triptolemus the Eleufe Hays, 
Pal. So indeed ſay many antient Writers. Proba- 
-bly theſe two Princes introduced Agriculture into 
their Territories much about the ſame Time; for 
Atbens and Eleuſis, the Royal Seat of J riptoleris, 
were a very ſhort Way diſtant from each other. 
' Triptolemus, however, in Memory of ſo great a 
Bleſſing, and perhaps alſo with a View of calling 
in Superſtition to the Support of Induſtry, inſti- 
tuted a Feſtival: and Sacred Rites at Eleuſis, where 
Myſterious Solemnities were celebrated, under the 
| DireQion! of 1 of Thrace i, after the Man- 
e is yo eee ES Alt 19 er 


if Fee W P. 20. 
* Ji Queen to Se/o iris, See Net) 8 chene vide quoque | 
Herodot. in Euterpe, et Diod. L. 1. 
k Apollod. L. 1. C. 5. 

| Linus, Orpheus, Eumolpus, and others, ſaid to be the Fa- 
thers of Poetry and Religious Ceremonies h he Greeks, 
were 
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ner of the Egyptians; that is, Emblematical Perſo- 


nages and Symbols were made Uſe of, and the In- 


vention 
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were all from Thrace, according to antient Writers. — It may 


conjectured, that there were large Colonies of Egyptian: 
Tettled in the Countries to the North of Greece, ſome of 


whom afterwards, paſſed on ſouthward, to a more gentle and 
teachable People ; and that theſe were the Sages, ſo much the 
Boaſt of thoſe early Times. At leaſt, is it evident from the 


well-known Story of Orpheus, who is ſaid to have ſoothed and 
led Te the wondering Brutes, and even Trees and Rocks, by 
che Muſe 


Probably, was be one of the deeply. learned Prieſts of Egypt, 
who, coming among this rude barbarous People, endeavoured to 
form them to Society and Civil Life, and to teach them Sacred 
Rites: and the Fate of the hapleſs Sage plainly implies, how ill 


the Succeſs his Labours were attended with. However, from the 


Egyptians being ſettled in theſe Parts, came the Tradition, that 


the Religious Myſteries were of Thracan Origin: and perhaps 


the old Fiction, that many of the Gods had their Birth in Samo- 


 thrace, was owing to the Paſſing over of ſome of the Egyptian 


Sages into this Iſland, it lying convenient to the Thracian Coaſt.— 


One Conjecture more, though perhaps too bold an one, I would 


offer with Relation to theſe wiſe Men of Thrace. They, who are 
converlant in Antiquity, know that there is nothing darker, than 


the Hiſtory of the Hyperboreans, a People ſuppoſed to come from 


beyond the North, from a Country bleſſed with the happieſt Tem- 
Perature, where rough chilling Winds never blow, where Cares 
never corrode, nor Sickneſs e' er is felt, but their cloudleſs Days 
pode away in Eaſe and Joy. . They, ſay the Poets, were the firſt 

orſhippers of the Gods; among them were Latona and Apollo 


born 3 Callimacbus calls them, Leros Tevog, the Prieſtly Nation © 


and Pindar, Atmoy "Yrepooptiy "ATGANwves Otpaovra, the Servants 
of the Deiphic God: even the ſacred Olive made Uſe of in the 
Olympic Feaſts came from them; they were the Inſtitutors of the 


Solemn Rites of Delos and Delphi; and never did People offer | 


their Gifts more duly at Apallo's ſacred Shrine. But the Queſtion 
is, Where to place the Habitation of theſe extraordinary Men; for 


the Notion, which the Greeks formerly held, that they inhabited, 
as Pindar ſays, | | 


H 75 —— X01 
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he Muſic of his Lyre, that he was a Perſon profoundly wile, 
and of Manners very different from the uncultivated Thracians. 
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d Proceſs of Tillage diſguiſed under Al- | 


legories and Typical Reprsſentations. af oy 
e | eems 
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Land, beyond the chilling Bla 
And northern Caves of Boreas caſ ') 


or, according to Olen of Lycia, a Poet mentioned by Pauſanias, 
druf ToY AYSHννν l Bopiav, has been exploded theſe many Ages, 
and Pliny, (L. 4. C. 12.) tired with fruitleſs Reſearches, ſeems 
even to doubt, whether ſuch a People ever exiſted; à Suppòſi- 
tion hardly to be admitted, when we conſider how largely and 


frequently they are made Mention of by the moft valuable, of 


antient Writers. Is it not therefore poſſible, that this uncouth 
Mixture of Fable and Hiſtory, for among the Cel, all Fliſtory 
was deformed with Fable in thoſe Days of Ignorance and Won- 
der, took its Riſe from Egyptian being ſettled about Thrace, 
and the cold Countries beyond it ; ſome of whom, making their 
Way into Greece, brought their national Rites with them, where- 
cer they came, and founded Temples to Latona, to Apollo, and 
the reſt of the antient Gods of Egypt? What is ſaid of the 


Piety and Religious Turn of the Hyperboreans is exactly true of 


the Egyptians. And the Gods, ſaid to be Natives of the Hyper- 
borean Land, are confeſſedly of Egyptian Origin. And as to 
the happy Temperature of Climate, which the Hyperhorears are 


faid to have enjoyed, and which ſeems entirely inconſiſtent with 
a northern Situation; the Miſtake might very naturally ariſe from 


che Relation of the Egyptians themſelves. They told the Greeks, that 


they were Natives, not of the Northern Country, but of a Country 


far beyond it; and probably added many a fond Tale of the fertile 
and delicious Plains of Egypt, fo different from wintery Scythia, 


and the bleak Mountains of the rugged Thrace. And the Greeks, | 


ignorant of every Thing relating to Geography, underſtood Iite- 
rally what theſe Strangers told them, and ſuppoſed that the 
happy Country, which they heard ſuch Boaſt of, was ſituated in 
ſome Region, farther than the utmoſt North, Trey Bopiar, beyond 
the Reach of northern Blat. This ſeems to have been the 


Foundation of the Hyperborean Story, on which the Poets have 
ſince raiſed fo many airy Fiftions.—— | 


Though the greater Part of what has been here advanced may 


claim the Merit of Novelty, yet it is juſt to own, that ſo much 


of it, as relates to the Hyperboreans being ſettled in Thrace and 


the Countries North of Greece, had already been aſſerted by Abbe 


Bazjer, in his curious Diſſertation on the Hyperborears. 


Mem. de l' Acad, des Inſcript. Oc. T. 10. 
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ſeems to have been the Subject of the Leſſer Myſ- 
teries, deſighed for Public Uſe : And accordingly 


Nudimenis f the Grecian Hiftory. 


Cicero, ſpeaking of the Greater Eleuſinian Rites, at 
the Celebration of which the real Hiſtory and true 


Nature of thoſe various Perſonages and ſacred 


Symbols, 'which the Vulgar worſhipped, were re- 
vealed to the Initiated, and therefore to the be- 
holding of which none were admitted but with the 
utmoſt Caution, has theſe very remarkable Words 
& Quibus (nempe Eleuſinae, Samothraciae, Lemni, 
* Myſterits) explicatis ad rationemque revocatis, Re- 
rum magis natura cognoſcitur, quam Deorum “ — 


M ben the Myſtical Diſguiſe is taken off, it is the Hi 
tory not of Gods, but of Natural Things, that riſes 


to our View, As ſoon as the Allegory was remov- 


ed, the TORN of Ceres and of her aſſociate Deiries! 


ve * 1 ped 


—— — 


i De Natur De L. I. p. 76. Edit 2 Det 

1 It may be obſerved that moſt of thoſe Learned Men, at 
have fuppoſed Ceres and Proſerpina, to be real Women, have 
alſo been of Opinion, that the Deſign of theſe Greater Eleuſi- 
nian Myſteries was to reveal the true Hiſtory of the Objects of Pa- 
gan Worſhip, and to teach the Unity of the Godhead; and that on 
this Account the Initiation into theſe was performed with ſuch 
extreme Caution, and the Multitude excluded from them. The 


Reader therefore is deſired to conſider; that the above Suppoſi- 


tion, that Ceres is an Allegorical Deity, is entirely confiſtent 
with this Purpoſe of the Eleuſinian Myſteries. For if the Ini- 
tiated were admitted to behold the Hiſtory of the Invention of 
Tillage and of the Savage State of Mankind before the Intro- 


_ duction of Agriculture and Laws, ſtripped of the Allegorical 


Preſs, and to know that thoſe Deities, which the Vulgar wor- 
ſhipped, were only Repreſentations- of natural Things, ſuch as 
the Genial Seaſons, the Foſtering Elements, Res, non Deos, is it 
not plain that, in this Suppoſition, as well as in any other, the 


Enchantment of Paganiſm muſt have been entirely diſſolved, 


and the whole Fable-raiſed Structure of Heathen Belief have 
fallen into Ruins ? 

- The curious Reader may conſult Le 7 Biblioth. Univ. 
T. 6. Banier Explic. Hiſtor. des Fables, Ent. 15. and . 
Warburton's Div. Leg. of Maſes, B. 2. S. 4. 
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appeared to be the. H iſtory of the Invention of 
- Tillage, and of the Productions of Nature. But 
whatever might have been. the Deſign' of the 
Greater Eleuſinian Myſteries,. the Hiſtory of Ceres 
was. ſoon underſtond, by the Multitude at leaſt, in 
a groſs. idolatrous Senſe, the Goddeſs of Harveſts 
was looked on as real Perſon, and her e F ſo- 
lemnized with great Reverence, _.. 
Nevertheleſs the Knowledge of Huſbandry: was 
not confined to Attica, it foon extended itſelf to 


the neighbouring Parts; and Achaia, Peloponneſus, 


and by Degrees all the reſt of Greece, began to en- 
joy the Advantages of Agriculture. And this ap- 
pears particularly from what Herodotus m relates of 
the Council of the Amphidtyones, who, he tells us, 
from antient Time were wont to aſſemble in the 
Temple of Ceres at Thermopylae, The Worſhip 
of Ceres prevailed, in Proportion as Huſbandry 
became known, and where-ever. the one is ſaid to 
have had Place, we may conclude that the other 
was cultivated. And therefore muſt the Ampbic- 


tyonic States haye been acquainted with the Bleſ- 


ſings of Tillage, very near the Time of their be- 
ing rl formed into a Confederacy. The Uſe of 
Corn brought on a very different Face of Things: 
It occaſioned the Lands to be improved, and ren- 
dered them valuable; the Value of Lands gave 
Riſe to new Laws; What had hitherto been com- 
mon and unoccupied, was now incloſed, and be- 
came private Property; Diviſions were made, and 
88 eſtabliſhed. And for this Reaſon was 
Ceres worſhipped under the Title of @xzMoeoror, 
the Inſtitutrice of Laws ; and her Feaſt was called 
©EEMOGOPIA, the Feaſt of Leg: ation or of the Eſfta- 


men 


88 


n In Polymnia 
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Blifhment of Society. From this Period. alſo. many | 
new Arts began to be known among the Athenian | 
Peop be © af ſome few Years after, the Saw, the 
. the Plummet, and ſeveral other mecha- 
nical Inſtruments were invented by Daedalus n and 
Talus his Nephew eo. This Daedalus is reported to 
have been excellent in Workmanſhip of many 
Kinds. He was the firſt that gave to Statues the 
finiſned human Form, with the Feet diſtinct r, 
- whence the Fiction, that his Statues walked 4. He 
was expert in the Art of building Ships, and was 
the firſt Inventor of Sails. He likewiſe excelled 
in Architecture, and was admired even in Crete, 

the Grecian Nurſery of Arts in thoſe Days, where 
he was entertained by Minos, and employed in 
building the Cretan Labyrinth, of which you know, 
Eudoxus, antient Fable relates ſuch wonderous 
Things. But I ſhall have Occaſion to mention him 
"wat to you in his proper Places. 

Clean. I ſuppoſe then from this Period we are to 
date the Beginning of the Grecian Glory. 

Pal. This was the Dawn of their Glory; but it 
was not till ſeveral Generations after that they roſe 
to their higheſt Splendor. For though there was a 
Way opened to the Culture of Arts in different 
Parts of Greece, there were nevertheleſs many 


Things, 
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n The Tins of 7 are 1 1 1 for, 
| | as it is well known, he was co-temporary with AEgeus and The- 
| ſeus his Son, and probably did not die, till about 40 Years dene 

the Siege of e, 
„ 9 Hpolled. L. 3. C. 14. Dial. Sic. IL 4. 2 in Achaicis,— 
P Died. ubi ſupra. | 
| 4 Ariſtotle and Plato ſay, that his Statues had really the Power 
f of Motion; whence ſome have ſuppoſed, that Gere were either 
| Springs or Qicklilver concealed within them, — 


Arift. PoL L. 1. Plat Men. 
* See more concerning him, Dialogue the third, 
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"Thivss, that delayed, or interrupted their P- 


pres, There were ſtill ſome: Remains of Rqugh- 
"nels in the People. Then their Settlements, were 


often laid waſte by new Adventurers, Who difpal- 


ſeſſed thoſe, me had begun to improve, and 


forced them to ſcek other Sea ts. And to theſe 


frequent Removes are to be aſcribed the Diſorder 
ey Confuſion, which appear to have been in ſeye- 
15 of the. Grecian States, and which muſt neceſſa- 


wy Civil anners, and Good Government. In- 
deed the Athenians enjoyed a better Fortune: their 
Country was mountainous and rugged; it had 
no fair Paſtures, nor rich Soil to tempt Invaders; 
and afforded its Inhabitants a., great. Number, of 


W aſtneſſez and Places of Strength; ſo that though 
[they were expoſed to ſome tumultuary Incur- 


ions e, they, never were driven from their original 
"ttlements, but continued. in one Tract of Im- 

ovement, even from the Days of Cecrops, per- 
fecting thoſe Rudiments of Knowledge, which the 
Colonies, firſt. from Egypt, and then from Idumea, 


had brought | in among them. And therefore did 


the Arts make quicker Advances here, than in any 
other Parts of. Greece: and accordingly Thucydides * 
tells us, that they were the firſt of the Greeks, who 
laid aſide the Uſe of Arms, that is, Who were re- 
claimed from Rapine and Violence. And on this 
Account alſo, we may ſuppoſe, it was, that the 


"Athenians. boaſted thethſelves to be Artz rss, or 


ſprung out of their own Soil; the Settlements of 
oe around them had been frequently deſtroyed, 
| and 


F 
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gd Lell Gral. L. 5. 
e See below * 1 8 55. 
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have 155 revented the Houriſhing of Induſtry, 
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ahd it. was! Welk HG en, how long moſt of the 
Grecians hat poſſeſſed De Parts, 'Which they inha- 
bited; whereas from the: firſt of their being formed 


into a 'Peopley' they had remained in tlie fare Spot, 
there was no Remembrance prefervet-of their hays 


ing dwelled in any other Country-. 
ud. Pray, Palaemon, who were thoſe: . 


turers, by whom the Grecian Settlement ec e 


ſuch Devaſtation? 511 ac Baß . 


' Pal. Greece was invaded by ſeveral Nations; wh 


plundered where ever they came, and laid waſte 
the Country. Carian and Phoenician Corſairs in- 
feſted the maritime Parts, and by ſome of theſe 
was Jo, Daughter to Jnachus the old Argive King, 
carried off into Egypt. You may remember, 


Cleanthes, how ſtrangely the Poets have disfigured 


this Piece of Hiſtory *. And by Land the Thra- 
cians made frequent Incurſions *, and in many 


Places 


* Herod | in Clio. Parthenii 17 Marsh 7s bose, ; Cup. * 
x Ovid. Metam. 1 ; 


y ) Think L. 1. Strabo Geogr. L. | 5 bo 
2 Probably to an Incurſion milfs by ſome of theſe. Thratians is 


owing the aukward Story recorded of Orith a, Daughter. "oY 


Erechtheus King of Athens. She was Carrie Off, ſay 


fabulous 
Writers, by Boreas the God of the. North. Winds * ' Plato thinks 
ſhe fell into the Sea, and that thence the Fable. "Bat! if one may 
preſume to differ from the Prince of Philoſophers, would not the 
Athenian Princeſs, in that Caſe, have been rather changed into 
a Sea-Goddeſs, the uſual Compliment in thoſe Days of Idolatry 
to Perſons of Royal Blood, who periſhed in the Deep? Hero- 
dotus, an Author well read in the Fables of Antiquity, tells us 
expreſsly + that ſhe was Wife to Boreas: and we find her two 
Sons, or more probably her Grandſons, Zetes and Calais, num- 


bered among the Argonauts. It may therefore be conjectured, 


that this Boreas. was ſome Thracian, the Leader of a Band of 


Plunderers, who brake into Attica: the V jolence of the Ra- 


*Apollod. L. 3. C. 14.— 
+ In Polymnia. | 
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$6 Rudiments ff the Grecian History. 
Places caſt out the old Inhabitants. Many alſo of 
the Northern Nations of Greece, which 1 in 
Hellas, led by the Princes of the Houſe of Deu- 
calion, forſook: their antient Habitations, and brake 
into the ; Southern Provinces. Atbamas Great- 
Grandſon to Deucalion entered Boeotia, and obtain- 
ed Part of the Kingdom of Qrchomenus b. Endy- 
mion, an other of his Deſcendants, paſſed over into 
 AEgialea, and having dethroned Chmenus, one of 
the Poſterity of the Idati Dafyli, reigned in Elis e. 
AEtolus Son to Endymion did not ſucceed his Fa- 
ther; but making his Way into the Country ſince 
called AkElolia, got Poſſeſſion! of it, and expelled 
the firſt Proprietors d. Salmoneus e likewiſe. left 
Hellas, and founded a City f on the Weſtern Coaſt 
of AEgialea s, , near the Elean Borders. Perhaps, 
n you may recollect the nei of this Mo- 
5 577 eee 


vager, and the Country he came from, might eaſily furniſh out 
Part of the Fiction He was the rough boiſterous Son of the 
North and perhaps Flattery to Erechtheus, together with the 
Athenian Pride, in Order to make the Fate of Orithya more ho- 
nourable, changed afterwards the Adventurer into a God. 
This Name, thongh afterwards common to all Greece, was 
apſiently appropriated to Theſſaly, or rather, according to Thucy- 
dides, (L. 1.) to a Portion of it, the Kingdom of Pthia. 
See the Reaſon of this in the Note at the Find of this Dialogue. 
v Pauf. in Boeot. See more of ne! in Dinlogue the 
third. 

e Pauſ. in Eliac. L. 1. or eos - 1. C. 7 
le was obliged to leave Elis, ſays N becauſe he 

had killed Apis Son to Phoroneus. The ſame Apollodorus calls 
the Land, into which he fled Koupyris Xüpæ, The Land of the 
Curetes: probably, ſome of the Egyptian Sages, had led a Co- 
lony into thoſe Parts. See above, P. 23. Aßpollod. L. 1. 


C. 
* See an Account of his Genealogy in che laſt Note of this 
Dialogue. 
f Apollod. L. 1. C. q. 
The greater Part of Peloponneſus had that Name in thoſe r 
Days from AEgialeus, Sen to Inachus. 


* >” we” 
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narch: He is famed for his Impiety and his Pu- 
niſhment h. 

Clean. What, 18 t he who endeavoured to 
imitate Jupiters Thunder? | 

Pal. Ves, he conceived the vain Thought of 
uſurping the Honours due to the Almighty Thun- 
derer; and, in Emulation of him, was wont to 
drive his ſounding Chariot over a Bridge of Braſs, 
and to caſt down flaming Torches, as he paſſed 
along. But the God vindicated his inſulted Majeſty. 


He armed himſelf, ſays V irgil, with Thunders not fit. 
tious; and a Bolt, winged with real Death, was 


 burled at the impious Salmoneus i. Several other 


Princes alſo, of the Race of Deucalion, followed 
the Example of theſe adventuring Leaders ; and 
to two of theſe both the Kingdom of Corinth, and 


that of Pylus * the Royal Seat of Neftcr, owe their 
Beginnings; the one eſtabliſhed by Neleus, Brother 
to Pelias, and Father to Neftor, who ſeated him- 


ſelf on the Banks of the Alpheus!; the other found- 
ed by Siſyphus m, Son to AEolus Deucalion's Grand- 
ſon. But the principal Revolutions, that hap- 
pened in the infant State of Greece, were occaſion- 


ed by the Arrival of Pelops from Phrygia v. Pelops 
| was the Son of Tantalus® King of Sipylus, who, 


after a long and unſucceſsful War againſt Tros and 
FOOTY 1 Ius 


* Hella i e A Fncid L.. 6. 
a Pater Omnipotens denſa inter nubila telum 
Contorſit (non ille faces, nec fumea taedis 


Lumina) praecipitemque immani fulmine adegit. 


AEneid, L. 6. L. 302. 
k See Dialogue the fifth. 
i Apollod: L. 1. C. g. Strabo. ER I. 8. 


m Apollod. ubi ſupra. See more of him Dialogue the 
third. ä 


* Before Chri/? 993. | 
Sttabo. Geogr. L. 8. Pindar, Clym. 1, Pau in Eliac. L. f. 
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Ius Kings of Troy, was entirely defeated, and loſt 
his Kingdom. The fabulous Hiſtory - of - thoſe 


Times relates, that Ganymede, the Son of Tros and 


Brother of us, was borne away by an Eagle, the 
Meſſenger of Fove, and carried up into Heaven: 
but this Mock-FJove was no other than Tantalus 
himſelf, or Jupiter Tantalys, according to the Way 


of ſpeaking of the Greeks o, who had laid wait for 


the young Prince, and kept him confined in his 
Court?. Tros, juſtly. enraged againſt this perfi- 
dious Neighbour, attacked him with all his For- 
ces: and Thus, having ſucceeded his Father, conti- 
nued the War, and at laſt drave the guilty Family 


out of Afia. Pelops with a Party of Phrygians 


landed in the ſouthern Parts of Greece, and ſoon 
made - himſelf Maſter of Piſa, having dethroned 


and killed Oenomaus, who reigned there. This 


Invaſion muſt undoubtedly have occaſioned great 
Commotions ; for the Princes of this Houſe were 
extremely aſpiring, and failed not to improve 


every Opportunity of extending their Empire over 


the neighbouring Kingdoms. ——Some few Years 
after the Arrival of Pelops, Danaus the Egyptian r, 


Brother to AEgyptus, or rather to Seſoſtris King of 


Egypt *, came into Greece *, Antient Writers give 
us very ſingular Accounts of this Egyptian Fa- 
mily. Danans, they tell us, had fifty Daughters, 
who were all marricd in one Night to the fifty Sons 
of AkEgyptus; but, by the Directions of their Fa- 


ther, each Princeſs murdered her Bridegroom, Hy- 


per jnneſtra 


* See above, P. 25. 
v Banger. Explic. Hiſt. des Fables, Ent 27. 
2 See Dialogue the fifth. 


Apollod. L. 2. C. 1. Paul. in Corinth. et Laconic. Fin ar. 
Nemeor. 1. 


* Newton's Chronology. 


* Before Chi 964. 
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permneftra only excepted, who ſpared her Huſband 
 Lynceus. It may be conjectured, that this is a Story 
of Egyptian Growth: Danaus had attempted his 
Brother's Life, and on that Account had fled from 
Egypt; and therefore the Egyptians ſought to black - 
en the Memory of a Prince, whoſe Name was be- 
come odious among them. Hence the Puniſhment 
inflicted on his wretched Daughters: they are con- 
demned, ſay they, in the Regions below to draw 
Water inceſſantly into a Veſſel, which never can 
be filled. You know, Eudoxus, the Pagan Doc- 
trines of the Infernal World, and of the Torments 
of departed Souls, had their Riſe in Egypt . 
The other Parts of Danaus's Hiſtory are not leſs 
_ disfigured. According to the Grecian Chronicles, 
he invaded-the Throne of Argos, to the Prejudice 
of Gelayor, the laſt Prince of the Race of Inachus : 
and from Danaus to the Trojan War, they ſuppoſe 

nine Generations in this Egyption Linen; and yet 
from other Circumſtances it is evident, that he 
lived but about two Generations before the Trojan 
Expedition w; and in the Lift of the Argive Kings, 
for ſeveral Generations before the Deſtruction of 
I * VVUör., 7. r, 


£ Among the Egyptians, before the Dead were admitted to the 
Rites of Burial, it was the Cuſtom to hold a ſevere Examination 
into the Actions of their paſſed Life, and, according as they 
were acquitted or condemned, they were conſigned to Infamy, 
or received honourable Interment. From the Circumftances, 
with which this Cuſtom was obſerved, aroſe the ſeveral Fictions 
concerning the Realms of Death. 
Herod. in Euterpe. Diod. Sic. L. 1. — See particularly War. 
burton's Div. Leg. of Moſes, B. 2. Sect. 4. 
u Lynceus,' Abas, Acriſius, Danat, Perſeus, Alcaens, Ampbitreen, 
Hercules, Tlepolemas. See Dialogue the third, 
vw Nauplius King of Euboea, and Father to Palamedes, was 
Grandſon to Danaus: and Oeneus, Grandfather to Diomedes, was 
married to one of his Daughters. 
Apollo. L. 2, C. 1. See below Note . 
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Troy; not even is the Name of Danaus to be 


found xz. The Truth is, Danaus never reigned at 
Argos? and thoſe Princes of Argos or Mycenae, 
mes hot 25 D 1. . 1 


* Diomedes poſſeſſed the Throne of Argos, at the Time of the 
Trojan Expedition; he reigned there in Right of his Wife Egia- 
lea, Daugh er to Adraſ/ius : Adraſtus was living at the Time of 
the firſt Theban War; he was Son to Talaus, who was Son to 
Bias, who obtained Part of the Kingdom of 1 from Proetus. 


Homer, Iliad. Rhap. 2. L. 559, c. Apollod. L. 2. C. 2. et 


L. 3. C. 6. See farther, Dialogue the third. 


v It is not the Purpoſe of this Work to engage in N abſtruſe 


Chronological Diſquiſitions: but nevertheleſs it may be of uſe 


to obſerve that the Epochas of theſe earlier Tranſactions of the 


Grecian People are much confuſed, and extremely difficult to be 


ſcertained ; there not having been any Records of them pre- 
Served at firſt; and the Grecian Writers, who afterwards digeſt · 

© ed them into Hiſtory, either forming their Calculations: on falſe 
Principles, or out of Vanity 3 to aſcribe an high Anti- 


quity to their on Countrymen. ence it is, that we find ſuch 
perplexed Accounts of the firſt Founders of the Grecian States, 
and that every Event is removed back two or three hundred 


Years, and often much more, beyond its proper Place. Ogyges is 


by ſome ſaid to have reigned 1600 Years before the firſt Olym- 
piad *, that in which Coroebus was Victor, i. e. 2376 before 
Chriſt, earlier than even Noah's Deluge. And Acauſilaus , though 


much more moderate, places him 1020 before the Olympiads, 


or 1796 before Chriſt, above three hundred Years before the Days 
of Moſes —— The Kingdom of AEgialeum, or Si cyon, is ſaid to 
have been founded 2 164 Years babes Chriſt, in leis than two 


hundred Years after the Deluge; and the Kingdom of Phoroni- 
cum three hundred Years later, not till the Year 1857 before 


Chrift ; and yet are we told that theſe two Kingdoms were found- 
ed by two Brothers, AEgialeus and Phoroneus, Sons to Inachas. 
Cecrops firſt King of Athens is ſuppoſed to have lived 796 
Years before the Olympiads, or 1552 before Chriſt; and this 
even by the Parian Marbles, the moſt reſpectable of the Grecian 
Chronicles. Deucalion's Flood is placed in the Year 1529 : 


The Arrival of Danaus in the Year 1475 : that of Cadmus in the 


Year 
_*® Vide Cenſorinum de Die Natali, 
+ Vide Scahg. Excerpta Graec. 

7 Peta. Rat. Temp. B. 1. L. 1. 


<9 TS * —_— -.. 


Time that Deborah judged Jſrael 


rſt, who was Son to S:/phus, the Founder of Corinth, who 
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who are ſaid to be deſcended from him, are either 


fictitious, or belong to other Families. Indeed it 
may be, that he landed on the Argive Coaſt ; and 


it appears that ſeveral of his Daughters were match- - 


ed into ſome of the nobleſt Families of Greece: 
but what his own Fortunes were, whether he en- 

5 1 joyed 
Vear 1400: and that of Pelops in the Vear 1 324 *, about the 


The ſeveral Arts, by 
which Chronologers have endeavoured to ſupport theſe ſtrange 


Calculations ; their multiplying of Kings, or ſplitting one King 


into two or three; the numbering thoſe Princes, who ruled over 
different Diſtricts of a Kingdom at one Time, as ſucceeding to each 
other in the ſame Principality; the aſſigning too many Vears to one 
Generation, and an extravagant Length to every King's Reign; are 


ſufficiently expoſed in Sir Iſaac Newton's Chronology of antient 


Kingdoms amended ; and they, who are acquainted with that 
excellent Work, need not any Obſervations I can make. But 
for the ſake of others, I ſhall fet down ſome few Arguments, 
that may be offered in Support of the lower Chronology which 
I have here made Uſe of 18 GI 

The middle Period between the Arrival of the firſt Colonies 
from Egypt, and the regular Eſtabliſhment of the Olympiads, 
ſeems to be the Era of Troy talen; which Event, as it ſhall be 
proved in the fourth Dialogue, happened about the Year goo be- 
fore Chrif! : the ſureſc Method therefore of fixing the Age, in 


which any one of the firſt Founders of the Grecian States lived, 
4s to trace out how many Generations intervened between his 


Time and the Time of the Trojan War; the Writings of Homer 
2 us with many Lights concerning the Princes, who 
flouriſhed at that memorable Epocha. ä 

Too begin with Deucalion Deucalion retired to the Court of 
Cecropia, or Athens, in the Days of Cranaus Succeſſor to Cecrops, 
his Kingdom of The/aly having been laid waſte by an Inunda- 


tion; and ys one of his Sons married Atthis Daughter 
to Cranaus ; an 


Authus his Grandſon married Creuſa Daugh- 
ter to Erechtheus I. Now Glaucus, one of the Princes, who 
aſſiſted Priam when the Greels made War againſt him, was 


deſcended from Deucalion; for he was Son to Hippolochus, 


who was Son to Bellerophon, who was Son to Glaucus the 


| | Was 
*Vide Petapium paſſim. 


+ Apollod. L. 1. C. 7. 
4 bi ſupra, 
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Joyed any Sovereignty, or lived retired at any of 
the Grecian Courts, is a Queſtion, at this Diſtance 


of Time ſcarcely to be determined.- 
However, 


was Son to AEolus*, who was Son 1 to Hellen +, who was Den- 
ealion's eldeſt Son J. Glaucus therefore was in the eighth Ge- 
neration from Deucalion, incluſively; now theſe eight Genera- 
tions, as Deucalion probably was an old Man, and had Sons 
who were of Man's Eſtate, when he came to the Court of Ce- 
cropia, and as Glaucus was a Youth, and had his Father Hippolo- 
ehus yet living, when he went to Troy F, cannot be computed at 
much more than 21 or 22 Years to a Generation, that is, about 
170 Years : and far from this the Flood of Deucalion canuot have 
deen. 
If therefore Deucalion came to Athens about 170 Vears before 
the Trojan War, and Cranaus Succeſſor to Cecrops was then on 
the Throne, it is plain how falſely the Times of Cecrops have 
deen valued. Cecrops is ſaid to have reigned fifty Vears; and 
accordingly he is ſuppoſed here to have come to Athens about the 
Year 1120, that is, fifty Years before Deucalion ; and this ſeems 
to be near the Truth. 
Again, there haye been three Princes placed in the Liſt of 
Athenian Kings between Cranuaus and Erechtheus, viz. Ampbictyon, 
Eri fichthonius, and Pandion the firſt, who are ſaid to have reigned 
upwards of 100 Years ; but if one of Deucalion's Sons married 
the Daughter of Crazaus, and one of his Grandſons married the 
Daughter of Erechtheus, it is not poſſible that Ererhtheus ſhould 
dave lived at ſuch a Diſtance from the Time of Cranaus. Proba- 
| bly 
* He was the Father of the AZolian People. This is not the 
AEolus, who reigned in the Liparae, and was famous on Account 
of his Knowledge of the Winds, which he is ſuppoſed to have 
acquired by obſerving the tempeſtuous Seas, that rage about thoſe 
dangerous Iflands **. This Liparean AEolus is much poſterior to 
the other, for he was co-temporary with Uly/zs, and is he, whom 


the Poets have feigned to be the Monarch of the Winds 1 4.— 


** Strabo. Geogr. L. 1. | 
++ Homer. Odyſ. Rhap. 1 10. Virg. 1Enad. L. r. Verf. FR 
+ It is from this Hellen, that the Kingdom of Pthia, where ; 4 

1 was called ENA, Hellas, and his Subjects "Exam, 
Hellenes. In Proceſs of Time, all the Grecians were known by 
the Name of Hellenes; and Hellas became the common Name 
of Greece, of that Part eſpecially, which lay northward of the 
Corinthian Iſthmus. See above, P. 45. N. p. 


T 4pollod. E. . C. 7. et g. 
$ Homer, Iliad. — 6. L. 207. 


BAL 22 2 


15 eee, 
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However, from what I have told you of the ſe- 
vere Tn which the States of Greece were 


expoſed 


dy he is the Perſon, whom the multiplying Chronologers call Eri. 
Abt bonus; and accordingly Sir 1/aac Newton conjectures Erech- 
theus and Erifichthonius to be one Perſon, and ſuppoſes him the 
immediate Succeſſor of Cecrops. 

Nor is tne Argument above the only one to be produced with 
Relation to the Times of Deucalion: for Pelias, Uncle to Ja- 
ſen, who was living at the Time of the Argonautic Expedition, 
that is, about thirty Years. before the War of Troy, was both by 
Father and Mother deſcended from Deucalion; he was the Son of 
Cretheus, who was Son to, AEolus, who was Son to Hellen, who 
was Son to Deucalion: and his Mother was Tyro, who was Daugh- 
ter to Salmoneus King of Elis, who was Son to AEolus, Son to 
Hellen, Son, to Deucalion *. By the Paternal Line therefore he 
was the fifth Generation, Deucalion included : now computin 
theſe five Generations at 28 Years to each, as Pelias was an ol 
Man, when the Argonauts left Greece, and died about the Time 
of their Return, the Whole Amount will be 140 Years, or about 
30 Years before the Trijan War: and computing the ſix Genera- 
tions of the Maternal Line, atabout 24 Years to each, as a Woman 
intervenes, which in the Genealogical Way of accounting is va- 
lued only at Half a Generation, the whole Account will like- 
wiſe be nearly 140 Years ; And therefore are there about 170 
Years between the Age of Deucalion, and the Time of the Trojan 
War. 

And this may farther appear from the Age in which Neflor 
lived: for Neſfor was Son to Neleus, who was Brother to Pelias 
by Tyro Daughter to Sa/moneus + ; and yet he was at the Siege of 
Tr r0y, and hved to return to Greece after the Overthrow of the 
Trojan Empire: but he was an old Man, ſays Homer, and ſo it 
is plain he was, for Glaucus, who was one Generation farther 
removed from Deucalion, and that too in the Male Line, was a 
Chief in the T7 %% Army, but he indeed very young, and Ne/- 
tor far advanced in Years 4. 

In like Manner, Phryxus was about two Generations before 
the Trojan War——See Dialogue the third but Phryxus was 
Son to Athamas, and Athamas was Son to AEolns, &c. and 


therefore FOTO was only the fifth Generation from Deuca- 
hon . 


* + 


And 
* Apollod. L. 1. C. . 


+ Ubi ſupra, 


T Homer. Iliad. Rhap. 4. 1 370 a N m. 
$ polled, abi ſupra, 
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expoſed to in- thoſe early Days, you may judge 
how ſlowly their Improvements muſt have been 
Hens e carried 
And by this Way of reaſoning it appears how falſely Chrono- 
logers have deemed of the Antiquity of Cadmus; for Cadmus 
was Father to Ie, who was Wife to Athamas; ſo that Cadmus 
was only in the fourth Generation before the Trojan War; and 
therefore, even ſuppoſing theſe Generations to have been of a 
conſiderable Length, Cadmus cannot have come into Greece much 
| earlier than the hundredth and thirtieth Year before the Expedi- 
tion to Troy—— See above, P. 30606. | 

Indeed this ſeems to be contradicted by the Series of the Thebar 
Kings, who were in the Male Line from Cadmus : for Eteocles 
and Polynices were killed about 20 Years before the Siege of 
Tr ; now they were Sons to Oedipus; Son to Laius, Son to Lab- 
lacus, Son to Polydorus, Son to Cadmus * ; ſo that here are 6 
Generations from Cadmus in a ſhorter Period by 20 Years. But 
* mut be conſidered, that Eteocles and Polynices were killed in 
the Bloom of Life, probably three or four Vears after the Death 
of Oedipus. Laius was alſo taken off by a violent Death. Lab- 
dacus and Polydorus both died young. ee therefore theſe 
Generations, each at about 19 Vears, one with the other, and you 
will have a Period of 110 Vears, or very little more, which, 
with the 20 Vears, that intervened between the Death of the 
Theban Brothers, and the Trejan War, may be ſuppoſed to give 
nearly the Time in which Cadmus live. N 
The ſame Method of Computation may be applied to the Fa- 
milies of Pelops and Danaus. Agamemnon and Menelaus were at 
the Siege of Trey; but theſe two Princes were Sons to Pliſtbenes, 
who was Son to Atreus, who was Son to. Pelaps. Pelops there - 
therefore was only four ſhort Generations before the Trojan War ; 
for Pliſthenes died young, before his Father Atrens; and Agamem- 
non and Menelaus were in the Vigour of Life at the Time of 
the Siege of Troy F and therefore theſe four Generations 
cannot be ſuppoſed to make much more than about go Years. 
Duanaus alſo was Father to Amymone, and Amymone was Mother 
to Nauplius, by a Prince, who ruled over ſome of the maritime 
Parts of Greece, thence ſaid to be Neptune ; Nauplius was Fa- 
ther to Palamedes, and Palamedes was at the Siege of Troy: 
theſe were ſhort Generations, for Amymone was born in Egypt, 
and probably was marriageable, when Danaus came into Greece; 
and Nauplius Father to Palamedes was yet living, when the Greeks 
returned from Trey: ſuppoſe therefore ſixty or wan | Years 
| tween. 


* holed. L. 3. C. 5. 
+ Holld. Ls Cn 
+ Vide Apollod. L. 2. C. 1. 
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carried on. Beſides, the Princes, who governed thoſe 


petty States, were moſt of them Men accuſtom- 
ed to War and Ravage, and who knew of no Glory, 
but that of hardy Atchievements. And therefore 
theſe Circumſtances of Things could not but im- 
pede the Advancement of Arts, which then were 
only in their Infancy, and which never can flouriſh, 
bur under the Influence of Liberty and Peace. 


Eud. 


between the coming of Danaus into Greece, and the Trojan Ex- 
pedition, and you cannot be far from the 'Truth.- 
I do not fay that theſe Calculations are exactly to be follow- 
ed; perhaps the Generations have been computed too low, and 
it may be thought neceſſary to enlarge ſome of them by three or 
four Years ; but this can make no very conſiderable Difference : 
and from what has appeared of thoſe firſt Princes of Greece it is 
ſufficiently evident, that they have little Right to that high An- 
* which they have been raiſed to by the greater Number of 

riters. 6 | | 1 . 

It may farther be obſerved, that the Circumſtances of the Gre- 
cian People in thofe Times, that immediately preceded the Trajan 
Wars, ſeem to ſpeak an Infant State, and Eftabliſhments lately 
made. The Uſe of Letters, or fixed Characters, was not known 
in Greece, till the Days of Cadmus, about five Generations be- 


fore the Siege of Troy: and the Letters, which Bellerophon 


brought to Jobates King of Lycia, are the firſt Inſtance in the 
Grecian Hiſtory of an Intercourſe carried on by Writing. 


Agriculture was introduced into Attica, only in the Reign of 


Erechtheus, about five Generations before the Tyan Expedition. 


Nor was it known in Pe/opozneſus till much later, about two Ge- | 


nerations before the Trojan Period. And it appears that even 


ſo low down as in the Times of Theſzus, but one Genera- 


tion before the Gees deſtroyed the Empire of Priam, there was 
no ſecure Communication opened between the different Parts of 
Greece, but many of the high Ways were poſſeſſed by ſavage 
Men, and mercileis Ravagers, who deſtroyed all thoſe that fell 


into their Hands *—a certain Indication, that Civiliſed Manners 


were not long known in Greece ; and that both the Country and 
its Inhabitants retained much of their antient Rudeneſs. — 


See farther, in the latter Part of Dialogue the fourth, 


* Put. in Theſeo. 
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Eud. Nevertheleſs, by the Means of theſe ſre- 
quent Removes of the Grecian Tribes, and the Ar- 
rival of thoſe new Colonies, which you have been 
telling us of, Greece muſt have become much en- 
riched, and better peopled. 

Pal. You obſerve right, Eudoxus : thoſe 25 
gers, eſpecially, were in Truth all adding to the 
Strength of Greece; they formed her Manners, 
they encreaſed her Wealth, and by Degrees made 


her Miſtreſs of the Improvements of other wiſe 


and cultivated Nations. And alſo, happily for 
her, they ſoon forgat their Native Home, they in- 
e into one People, and ſhewed themſelves 


as ſollicitous for her Proſperity, as if this had heen 


their original Country. Howbeit, it required ſome 
Time before the different Geniuſes and Diſpoſi- 
tions of theſe ſeveral Nations could be Ned 
down, and blended into one ; when this was done, 
Greece then truly began to flouriſh. And poſſibly 
to this Mixture it was owing, that ſhe ever attain- 
ed to that extraordinary Proficiency in Arts and 


Sciences, .and that her Inſtitutions are to this Day 


the Subject of Admiration. 

I fear, Cleanthes, you have found this Part of 
118 Hiſtory dry and lifeleſs; and, I believe, you 
would rather have hurried on to thoſe Times, where 
ſhe appears in her full Activity and Vigour. But 
ſince you will be acquainted with the Grecians, you 
mult be ſatisfied to ſhare their Fortunes : your En- 


tertainment ſhall be higher, as their Situation be- 


comes more proſperous. 
Clean. Indeed, Palaemon, I am much delighted; 


and, were it not that it muſt latigue you, I could 


Lites on with Pleaſure. 

Pal. You know, we have other Buſineſs at this 
Hour: But to-Morrow I ſhall expect you both. — 
Remember—on this Terrace, and before Six. 


DiaLocGus 
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Diatocrs THE Tuixp. 
PALAEMON, Evpoxvs, CLranTHEs. 


Bis nwor: 


OW is this, Cleanthes? e already, and 
with ſo much Earneſtneſs! 

Clean. Indeed, Palaemon, never was there a 
Creature more provoking than this Kzdoxus. Here 
he has been arguing me out of my Heroes of 
Antiquity ; and, if you had not come in Time, 

- he wou'd not, I believe, have left me one. 

Pal. Your: Heroes, Cleanthes ! 

Clean. My Heroes of Romance, as he is pleaſed to 
call them; and yet, I am ſure, in the Days when 
Ovid and he were firſt acquainted, he admired them 
as much, as ever I did, and as. firmly believed in 
all their wonderous Exploits. But ſince Yeſterday- 

Morning he is become a downright Inſidel. The 
gallant Perſeus he has metamorphoſed into a petty 
Pyrate, and will have Meduſa to have been no 
more than a mere Woman. Jaſon, Bellerophon, 
Theſeus, Pollux and Caſtor, were Adventurers of 
very ordinary Figure, admired only from the Ig- 
norance of the Times in which they lived. Nay, 
he was even preparing to attack the Great Hercules, 
and the Hero would certainly have been brought 
to ſome Diſgrace, had you not t luckily appear. 
ed. 

Pal. I am ſorty he has treated thoſe Favourites 
of yours with ſo little Ceremony: but nevertheleſs, 
Cleanthes, you know Poets love Fiction; and poſ- 
fibly they may have done ſome of thoſe antient 
Worthies more Honour, than they deſerve, How- 

K 2 ever, 
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ever, I intend them a Place in this Day's Conver- 
ſation z and if you will wait patiently, it may be 
eaſy to adjuſt this Difference. 

Clean. You need not laugh, Endoxas ; 1 am 
certain the Cauſe will he decided againſt you, 

Pal. Let us begin with Perſeus. His Story pro- 
perly ſhou'd have come in before; but I thought it 
better to give you a complete View of the Peopling 
of Greere, and therefore was unwilling to ſtep out 
of the Way to any incidental Matter.” Perſeus was 


of the Line of the Inachidae, and Grandſon to 


Acriſus King of Argos: Acriſius had a Brother 


called Proetus, and one Daughter only, whoſe - 


Name was Danae. Kingdoms, even ſuch as were 


in thoſe Days, were the Objects of Ambition; and 
Proctus appears to have been deeply tainted with 
it: he had already endeavoured to wreſt the Crown 


of Argos from. his Brother; and, failing in the At- 


tempt, had been obliged to retire to Tyrinthus, a 


far leſs conſiderable Principality: he therefore de- 
termined to carry on his Schemes in a more ſubtle 
Manner, and contrived a Stratagem to ſupplant 
Danae of the Royal Succeſſion 2. For this Pur- 
pots the Prieſts were employed, to inſtil ſuperſti- 

tious 


He n probably, about 110 Years before the 7 rojan War: 
for Tlepolemus Son to Hercules, who was at the Siege of Troy, 
was only the fourth Generation removed from him; Hercules 
being the Son of Amphitryon, Arphitryon of Mario, and Al. 
caeus of Perſeus. He is here ſaid to have been of the Family of 
the Inachidae: he was the Great-Grandſon of Abas, falſely Sir 
led Danaus's Grandſon — the Truth is, Abas was of Egyptian 


Origin, as was Inachus, and all his Family: and thence, I con- 
jecture, they, who have aſſigned to Danaus an high Antiquity, 
have ſuppoſed him to be the Father of all the Argive Princes, 
who were of the Egyptian Line. 


See Dialogue the ſecond, P. 58, 59, Sc. and alſo the laſt Note 
of the ſaid Dialogue. 


Ty * Apolled, L. 2. C. 2, et 4. fs in z Corinth, 
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tious Fears into Acriſius; and an Oracle was ob- 
tained, that threatened him with Loſs of Life from 


the Hand of his Grandſon. The King was weak 


enough to liſten to theſe artful Suggeſtions; and 
Danae was cloſely impriſoned in a Tower, whoſe 
Walls were lined with Plates of Braſs, and before 
whole Gates a ſtrong Guard watched continually. 
But all Acrifus's Precautions availed little — 


Jupiter, ſays the Fable, having changed himſelf 


into a Shower of Gold, made his Way through the 
Roof of the Priſon®; that is, the Preſents of 
ſome neighbouring Prince © corrupted thoſe who 


kept her, and opened him an Entrance into the 


Apartments of the young Princeſs. This Intrigue 
was ſoon diſcovered by the Birth of a Son; and 
Acriſius, whole Reſentments were heightened by 
the Remembrance of the Oracle, commanded the 


Child and her to be expoſed to the Mercy of the 


Seas, in a ſmall Veſſel, in which it was ſcarcely 
poſſible they ſnou'd eſcape. They were neverthe- 
leſs preſerved. The Waves left them on the Iſland 
Seriphus d, where Difys, Brother to Polydectes King 
of the Iſland, took Care of the Education of Per- 


ſeus, for ſo was the young Prince called, and ſaved 


Danae from the Violence, which PolydeFes wou'd 
have offered to her. When Per/eus was grown up, 
he reſolved to leave Seripbhus in Search of Adven- 


_ tures; 


„Ovid. Metam. L. 1. Horat. Carm. L. 3. Ode 16. Apolled. 


L. 2. C. 4. 


< It appears from Apollodorus, (L. 2. C. 4.) that ſome antient 
Authors ſuſpected Proetus himſelf to have been the Perſon: 


and Yofrus (de Idol L. 1.) has embraced this Opinion. But is 


not this ſomewhat inconſiſtent with the Purpoſes of his Ambi- 
tion? It was not his Intereſt, that there ſhould be any of the Li- 


neage of Danae, to ſucceed to the Throne of Argos. 


An Iſland in the Egean Sea, one of the Cyclades. See Dia- 
logue the fifth, £ 
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tures; and having equipped a Ship, or rather a 
ſmall F leet, ſet Sail for the Iflands of the Gorgades, 


on the Coaſts of Africa. Theſe Iſlands were go- 


verned by three Siſters, S/ heno, Meduſa. and Fu- 
ryale, the Harmony of whoſe Counſels was fuch, 
that the Poets have feigned, that they had but one 
Eye in common among them. They were alſo 
W for their Extent of Commerce; and on this 


Account they are ſaid to have been the Daughters 


of a Sea-God and Sea-Godcefs, Phoreys and Ceto, 
à Fiction frequently made uſe of in Favour of 
thoſe, who excelled in Naval Skill: and fo formi- 
dable had their Wealth and the Power of their 
Fleets rendered them to all the Nations around, 
that they are fabled to have had brazen Hands and 


"When of Gold ©. But notwithſtanding all the Ad- 


vantages they were poſſeſſed of, Perſeus ſucceeded 
in his Enterprize againſt them; Meduſa was ſlain, 
and the young Grecian plundered the Treaſures of 
the Gorgades, The Conduct and Valour of Perſeus 


in this Expedition the Poets have ſet forth by an 


ingenious Fiction: They tell us, that Mercury, a 
God remarkable for Swiftneſs, gave him a Sword; 


that Minerva, or the Deity of Intrepidity and wiſe 
'Counlels, furniſhed him with a Shield; and Pluto, 


or the God of Darkneſs, with an Helmer that ren- 
dered him inviſible: I ſuppoſe, to imply the Bra- 


very and Diſpatch, with which he ſurpriſed and 


defeated the Meduſean Forces. And ſo prodigious 


Was this Succeſs of his accounted, that they alſo | 


tell us, that the Head of Meduſa, which he after- 
wards bare in his Shield, was encompaſſed with 
Snakes, and had ſuch an hideous Aſpect, that it 
petrified all that beheld it: it is poſſible Perſeus 
might have. carried about him ſome Trophy, or 
perhaps 


e Apollod. L. 2. C. 4. | Rudbth, Atlantica. T. z. 
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perhaps have had inſcribed on his Shield ſome Re- 


cital or Portraiture of his Adventures, which ſo 


aſtoniſhed the Beholders, that they became like 
Men of Stone, motionleſs, and unable to, reſiſt 
him : or indeed it may be, this only is meant 


by it, that the Report of his Bravery and won- 
derous Feats ſpread a Terror before him, and pre- 


pared the Victory for him where ever he ſhewed 
himſelf f. 


Clean. Well but, Palaemon, they tell us of a 
winged Horſe, called Pegaſus, which en © out of 
the Blood of Meduſa. 
Pal. Critics ſuppoſe, that this Pegaſus was one 
of the Ships of Meduſa, probably ſo named from 
its ſwift ſailing, and which Perſeus became poſſeſſed 


of, by the Death of that unfortunate Princeſs. 


But, Cleanthes, you torget an other Circumſtance, 


| which is mentioned by your Friend Ovid— he tells 
us, that Coral was formed out of her. Blood: what 


jay you to this Part of her Hiſtory 8? _ 
Clean. Oh Palaemon, that pe bears the Stamp 


of Fiction. Saur you do not think me ſo credu- 
| lous! ; 


Pal. And yet the Unravellers of antient Fables 
pretend, that this ſtrange Story contains a plain 


| Fact, only ſomewhat diſguiſed by its Poetical 
| Dreſs. It ſeems, Coral was found in great Plent 


about the Gorgades, and the Victory obtained by 


Perſeus gave the Grecians an Opportunity of ga- 


thering it without Oppoſition. The Poets told this 
their own Way, and ſo was the Blood of Meduſa 
metamorpholed.—Nevertheleſs,Cleanthes, I muſt tell 


on there are thoſe, Who think this boaſted Ex- 
pedition 
f Apolled. abi ſupra. Pind. Pyth. Ode 12. Nat. Com, L. 7. 


Lanier Explic. Hiſt. des Fables, Ent, 20. 
Oxid. Metam. L. 4. 
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72 Rudiments of the Grecian Hiſtory, 
pedition means only a mercantile Voyage, and that 
Perſeus was a mere adventuring Trader, who failed 
out to obſerve diſtant Coaſts, and to eſtabliſn a 
Commerce with the Nations he ſhou'd meet with: 
but that the Grecian Writers, to magnify the 
Actions of their Countryman, have related this 
Enterprize in the pompous Manner, which it now 
appears in. 15 TE 1 
Clean. What, Palaemon ? not even allow him 
to have been a Warriour ! 7 
Pal. Be comforted, Cleanthes ; we ſhall not give 
up his Military Character fo eaſily. From the 
Wands of the Gorgades, he paſſed over into Mauri- 
tania, where reigned Alas, a Prince of Gigantic 
Size, and enormous Strength, if we are to believe 
the Poets, and who was poſſeſſed of vaſt Wealth ; 
his Flocks and his Herds were without Number, 
and the very Trees of his Garden bowed down 
with Fruits of Gold. Here Perſeus met with for- 
midable Oppoſition ; but the Head of Meduſa ſoon 
reduced his Enemies, and Atlas was changed into 
a Mountain, which bare his Name i: that is, Per- 
ſeus and his Forces engaged him on ſome one of the 
Mountains of Mauritania, which became famous 


by the Defeat and Death of that unfortunate Prince, 


and was thence called the Mountain of Atlas. How- 
ever, Perſeus ſeized his Golden Apples, or rather 
his Treaſures, which probably owed their Encreaſe 
to ſome Golden Mines; whence the Fiction, that 
his Gardens produced Fruits of Gold. 

Clean. But why then ſhou'd Atlas be ſaid to have 
ſupported the Heavens on his Shoulders? 


Pal. 
* 2 Clere Notes ſur Heſiode. 


Ovid. Metam. L. 4. Banier Explic. Hiſtor, des Fables, 
Ent. 20. . . 
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Pal. This ſcems to be a Mixture of Hiſtory, and 
Fable. Atlas, we are told, was an excellent Aſtro- 
nomer; and the Mountain. on which he was wont 
to make his Obſervations, might, on Account: of 
its Height, ſeem to reach the Heavens k. 


ed on the Shoulders of . And thus alſo the 


Fabuliſts tell us, that . Hercules eaſed Atlas of his 
Burden, and ſupported. the Heavens for one Day. 


This. Fiction probably had its Riſe from ſome 


Aſtronomical Obſervations, which Hercules made, 


or employed others to make, perhaps on the ſame 
Place, where Atlas had formerly made his. 


The. next Exploit, which Perſeus performed, 


was on the Coaſt of Phoenicia, where he aſſiſted : 
Cepbeus King of Joppa | againſt. ſome, who had in- 


vaded his Territories; 5 and was rewarded with the 
Princeſs Andromeda, Cepheus's Daughter. The 
Manner, in which the Poets have iſguiſed this 


Expedition, deſerves. Notice. — They tell us, 


that the Kingdom of Cepbeus was infeſted by 


a.Sea-monſter, and that the King was commanded 
by an Oracle to give his Daughter to be devoured 


by it, as the only Means of freeing his Countr 


from this Plague. Cepbeus at length conſented; 
Andromeda was bound to a Rock w, and the Mon- 


ſter was approaching, when Perſeus appeared in 
the ST mounted on the 1 Horſe Pega 4 


\ * 
4 * «ft 4 ** 


k en wr us that, even in _ later Ages, ts Lybi ans 
called the Mountain Atlas, the Pillars of Heaven. In Mets. 
I $trabs. Geogr. L. 16. Newton's Chronolo 
m According to Foſephus (Bell. Jud. L. 4.) the . of Toppa 
could ſhew the very Rock, and the Marks of the Chains, with 
which the Princeſs had been bound, impreſſed on it ——Such 
Pains were ſometimes tak&n, to eſtabliſh ſpecious Monuments of 
the Truth of the worſt-grounded Fictions, 


From 
theſe Particulars, it was eaſy for Men who loved 


marvellous Fictions, to ſay 2 the Heavens reſt- 
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and darting down on the Monſter flew him, and 
delivered the Princeſs. It is ſuppoſed that this 
Monſter was ſome neighbouring Prince of great 
Power, but of a cruel ſavage Diſpoſition, who 
courted" Andromeda, nd being refuſed by her Fa- 
ther, revenged himſelf by laying waſte the Coaſts 
of « Foppa: Cepbeus was obliged to purchaſe: Peace 
at the Fxpence of his Daughter, and the Day for 
the Efpouſals was appointed, when Perſeus arrived, 
and! fare the Princefs: He attacked this Monfer 
Fa Men, and after a bloody Engagement , at Sea, 
in which the Ship Pegaſus did” great Service, ob- 
tained a complete Victory òver him n. After theſe 


Succeſſes, Perſeus returned into Greece; and delivered 
his Mother from the Hands of Pohdectet King of 


Seriphus. From Seriphus he paſſed into Peloponneſus, 
where the Fortunes of Acriſus had untergone' a 


ſevere Revolution: for no ſooner had Pyoetus ſeen 


his Brother childleſs, but he put his Schemes in 
Execution againſt him, and invaded the Kingdom 
of Argos. It was therefore Perſens's firſt Care to 
expel the Uſurper; and to reſtore his Grandfather 
to the Throne: but, ſhortly after, he was unde- 
ſignedly the Cauſe of his Death by a Quoit, 
which, as he was throwing it, fell on the Foot of 
the old King. This obliged Perſeus to leave Argos. 
For among the antient Inhabitants of Greece in 
ſuch Deteſtation was Murder held, that he who 
had killed an other, even withbat Deſign, was 
forced to go into Baniſhment, and to ſeek Expia- 
tion at ſome foreign Court, Perſeus therefore, be- 
ing row ſtained with the Blood of Acriſius, re- 
ſigned his own Kingdom to the Family of Proetus, 
and retired to Hrinthus, in the Neighbourhood of 
which he built Mycenae, a City which ſoon became 


One 
» Banier Explic. Hift. des Fables, Ent. 20, 
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one of the moſt powerful in theſe ſouthern Parts, 
and eclipſed the Glory of Argos. 

_ Eng. I thought Argos and Mycenae had been one 
Kingdom, 
Pal. They wete near to each other, and there- 


fore are they often confounded; and indeed at laſt 


they fell under the Government of one Prince o: 


But nevertheleſs in the earlier Ages they were diſ- 
tinct States, and under the Power of different So- 


vereigns. At A gos reigned the Houſe of Proclus; 
and accordmgly, Part of this Kingdom having 


been given as a Reward to Melampus, an excellent 


Phyſician of thoſe Days o, on account of his hav- 
ing recovered Proetus*s Daughters from a violent 
Hypochond:11c. Diſtemper %, we find Aadraſtus, 

Grandſon to Bias, Melampns's Brother, in Poſſ:f- 
fion of the Argive Throne, at the Time of the 
Theban War *. But the Kingdom of Mycenae de- 


volved to Sthenelus Son to Perſeus, and to Sthene/ns 


ſucceeded Euryſtheus his Son, co-temporary to the 
great Hercules, and tamed for the Hatred he bare 
0 him. 

Clean. So then, Perſeus ended his Days in Peace 
on the Throne of Mycenae. 

Pal. In Peace and Glory, as may be conjectured 


from the honourable Station, which the Poets have 


aſſigned to him and his Family. They tell us, that 
he and his Wife Andromeda, with her Father and 
Mother, Cepbeus and Caſſiopeia, were tranſlated in- 
to Heaven, and changed into Conſtellations. It is 
| i natural 

© See 1 the fifth. | 
o Apollod: L. ack CLE: 

4. In their Phrenſy, they . themſelves to 3 Heifers ad 
ranged through the Meads of Argos. 

Proetides implerunt falſis mugitibus agros. 
Virg. Ecl. 6. 1. 48. 
7 See above, Dialogue the ſecond, P. "Ag N. x. See alſo a 


farther Account of Aaraſtus, in the following Part of this Dia- 


logue. 
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natural to ſuppoſe, that Perſeus employed his laſt 
Years in Aftronomical Studies, in which -Cephets 
alſo is ſaid to have borne a Part. And perhaps 
the Stars, which are known by thoſe Names, were 
firſt obſerved by one of thoſe two Princes* ; a ſuffi- 
cient Authority far Fabulous Writers, who often- 


times have built their Fictions on a much cr 


Foundation. 

But enough of . is Time now to 
conſider the State of the reſt of Greece. We have 
ſeen how ſhe received her Inhabitants from different 


Parts. Ye will, I believe, be glad to know what 


Improvements they made, and what was the Fate 


of the Kingdoms, which they eſtabliſhed. 


Of all the Principalities, which the Deſcendents 
of Deucalion founded in different Parts of Greece t, 
none was more conſiderable than that on the Iſth- 


mus, which divides the Aegean from the Ionian 


Sea: here, as I told you Yeſterday , Sihpbus 


Grandſon to AZolus built a City, called at the 


Beginning Ephyre, but more generally known by 
its later Name of Corinib w. Siſyphus had a Son 
named Glaucus; and Glaucus was Father to Belle. 
rophon *, a Prince, whoſe Adventures hold a di- 
{tinguiſhed Place in the Grecian Annals. Hippono- 
mus was his Name at firſt ; but having had the 
Misfortune to kill one Bellerus, he was thence cal - 
led Bellerophon, or the Slayer of Bellerus. This 
unhappy Chance obliged him, tough Heir 8 the 

rown 


* So thou oht the great Prinee of Philoſophers among the Ro- 
mans Nec vero Atlas ſuſtinere cœlum, nec Prometheus affixus 


Caucaſo, nec ſtellatus Cepheus cum uxore, genero, filta, traderetur, 
mfr cœleſtium . — nomen corum ad errorem fabulae tra- 
duxifſet. Cicer. Tuſc. Deer. L. 5. 


t Apollod. L. 1. C. 5. 
dee Dial. a. P. 55, 
* Pauſ. in Corinthiacts. 


* Homer. Iliad, Rhap. 6, L. L. 2 52, Oc. 
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Crown of Corinth, to leave his natal Land; and 
he retired to Argos, where King Proetus admitted 
him to the Rites of Expiation. Proetus was an 
old Man, for you know, Cleanthes, he was Bro- 
ther to Acriſius; and though probably much 
younger than he, yet muſt he have been far ſtricken 
in Age, when Bellerophon made his Appearance 
in Argos). But he had a Queen, in Years far un- 
equal to him, Sthenoboca, or Antea, as Homer 
calls her; ſhe ſaw the young Prince with guzlty 
Eyes, and ſoon found the Opportunity of makin 

her tender Wiſhes known to him. Bellerophon 
had Virtue, and rejected her Suit; and Szhenoboea, 


fired 


Y It has ſeemed ſtrange, that Bellerophon, who was only two 
Generations earlier than the Tr9an. War, ſhou'd have been ex- 
piated by Proetus, Uncle to Perſeus, who mult have lived five or 
fix Generations before the Expedition to Troy. And hence have 


ſome conjectured , that there were two Proetas's, the firſt Bro- 


ther to Acriſſus, the ſecond co-tempbrary to Bellerophon. But 
this Suppoſition ſeems not to be ſufficiently founded in Hiſtory. 
It may therefore be obſerved, that Preetus might have been 
many Years younger than Acriſius, and even younger than 
Danae ; it being very poſſible that Acriſius ſhou'd have a Daugh- 
tor, before his Brother Proetus was born. For though Apollodorus 
in one Place (the Beginning of the 2 Ch. of his 2 Book) tells 
us, that ag $1 and Proetus were born at one Birth: yet in an 
other Part of the ſame Chapter he ſays, that it was Proetus who 
ſhared his Kingdom with Melampus; and it is certain there was 


only one Generation between that in which Melampus lived, and 


that of Aaraſtus, who was living at the Time of the Theban 
War, about 20 Years before the Siege of Troy; ſo that by this 
Account, Proetus muſt have ſurvived Acriſius by a greater Num- 


ber of Years, than can with any Probability be aſſigned to him, 


had he been of equal Age with Acriſius. Now Belleraphon was a 
young Man, in the Bloom of Life, when he came to the Argive 
Court; ſuppoſe therefore Proetus to have lived to old Age, per- 
haps may he have reached 70 or 80 Vears, and, in that Caſe, it 


is not inconſiſtent that Belleropbon ſhou'd have ſeen Proetus. 


See, concerning the Times of Bellerophon, Dial. 2. P. 60. N. 7. 
* M. Bznier. Mem. de PAcad. des Inſcrip. T. 10. 
* Apollad. L. 2. C. 2. „ 
* Homer, Iliad, Rhap. 6, L. 160. 
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fired at his Scorn, accuſed him to Proetus of hav- 
ing attempted her Honour. The credulous King 
gave Ear to the Accuſation; hut ſo highly in thofe 
Days were the Laws of Hoſpitality revered, that 


he would not embrue his Hands in the Blood of 


one, who had ſought Refuge in his Dominions; 
and therefore he ſent him to Jobates, King of Ly- 
cia, and Father to Szhenoboea, with Diſpatches, in 
which Bellerophon's guilt was laid open, and Jo- 
bates called upon to revenge the Inſult offered to 
his Daughter. The firſt Reception, Bellerophon 
met with at the Court of Lycia, was noble and ge- 


nerous : but when Jobates had read the Contents 
of the fatal Letters, he reſolved that he ſhould pe- 


Tiſh; and, in order to this, commanded him to 


march againft the Chimaera, a Monſter, the Terror 
of Lycia, and which had already ſpread Deſolation 
through all the Country round. They tell us, thar 
this horrid Ravager had its upper Parts like a Lion ; 
its middle Parts like a Goat, and its Tail like the 
Tail of a Dragon ; and from its Mouth Flames of 
Fire poured forth. I ſuppoſe, Cleanthes, I need 
not tell yon, that theſe are the Ornaments of Fic- 


tion; though from theſe very Exaggerations you 


may judge how extremely hazardous was the En- 
terprize. But Innocence is always protected from 
above, and Bellerophen came off victorious. The 
fame Succeſs attended him in all his other Dangers ; 
and though expoſed a-new to various Trials, yet 
did he triumph over every Difficulty, and ſubdue 
all the Enemies, that were raiſed againft him. 
Jobates was a wile and good Prince; he admired 
the many excellent Qualities, that appeared i in this 
Grecian Stranger, and began to ſuſpect the Truth 
of an Accufation, ſo inconſiſtent with Bellerophon 8 
blameleſs Manners. In ſhort, he received him in- 
to his Favour; he ſhared his Kingdom with him; 

| and 


* 
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and gave him one of his Daughters to Wife b. 
Thus was Bellerophon eſtabliſhed in Lycia: and ac- 
cordingly Homer numbers: his Grandſon Glaucus 
among the Afatic Princes, who came to the Aſſiſ- 
tance of Priam, when the confederate Greeks war- 
red againſt him ©. 

Eud, But, Palaemon, are not we told, that Bel 
lerophon's latter n were clouded o'er by ſome dire 
Mis fortune? 

Pal. Ves ſome of the Writers of Fable ſay, 
that he conceived the ambitious Thought of mount- 
ing up to Heaven on a winged Horſe, and that 
Jupiter caſt him down to Earth, where he was 
doomed to wander, forlorn and comfortleſa ©. It 


is ſcarcely worth enquiring, what particular Cir- 


cumſtances may lie concealed. beneath this ill- 
wrought. Fiction. Homer © gives us an other Ac- 
count far more natural; and he ſeems to have 


known well the Hiſtory of the Princes of Lycta, 


and probably might have ſpent ſome Time at the 
Lycian Court f: He tells us, that the Domeſtic 
Calamities, which Bellerophon was viſited with, his 


Daughters deſtroyed by the Arrows of Diana, that 
is, ſnatched away by a ſudden Death; and his 


eldeſt 


b Vide Homer, ubi "05 Pindar. Olymp. Ode 18. Strabon. 
Geogr. L. 8. et L. 13. 


© Homer. Iliad. Rhap. 2. L. 876. 

4 Horat. Carm. L. 4. Ode 11. 

© Iliad, Rhap. 6. L. zoo, c. 

f Homer ſeems to have ſought every ee of Ee 
Honour to the Great Families of Aſia Minor: And indeed it ap- 
pears, that the Aſiatic Kingdoms, and their moſt eminent Princes, 
were as familiarly known to him, as the Hiſtory of Greece and 
of her Kings. This is not ſurprizing, if we admit, what is 
moſt. probable, that om was born on the Coaſt of Afa : He 
had viſited the Courts he ſpeaks of, and had felt the Beneficence 
and Protection of the Deſcendants of theſe antient Heroes. 
See more concerning Homer, Dialogue the fourth, 
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-* 


eldeft Son ſlain in the Field of Battle, preyed ſo 
deeply on the Spirits of this wretched Father, that 
he ſunk into a gloomy Melancholy, and ſpent his 
laſt Years in a lonely Retirement, far away from 
the chearful Reſort of Men. 

Clean, Pray, Palaemon, may we expect as en- 
tertaing an Hiſtory from every Royal Family of 
Greece ? 

Pal. Why, Cleanthes, if you have ſuch Delight 
in wonderous Tales; Thanks to the Poets, they 


have abundantly provided for your Entertainment. 


And the Adventures of Cadmus and his Family 
are, I think, to the full as ſtrange, as any I have 
yet recited to you. 
Clean. Cadmus! you mentioned him to us al- 
ready *. And I remember, my friend Ovid, as 
you are pleafed to call him, tells many an aſtoniſh- 
ing Story of that Founder of the Theban King- 
. 

Pal. You may recollect then, What a Number 
of Prodigies he met with, from his firſt Entrance 


into Aonia, for ſo was Boeotia called in antient 


Days i; his encountering a Serpent of a monſtrous 


Size, and his Victory over him; his fowing the 


Seed of the Serpent ; the Growth of armed Men, 
that ſprung up from this uncommon Seed ; their 
engaging together, and killing one the other, 


till at laſt, five only remaining, "they made Peace, 


and became the Companions of Cadmus. - 
Such an Air of Rotnance have the Poets given to 
his ſeveral Exploits, You may remember allo, 
what a Cloſe of Life they have teigned for him ; 
and how his Wife Hermione and he went into Ih- 

rium 


e See Dial. 2. P. 41. 
h Ovid. Metam. L. z. 
i Pauſan, in Boeoticis, 
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rium, and were ttansformed into Serpents ! 1 7 
The Fortunes of his Children were not leſs amaz- 
ing. His Daughter I, Wife to Athamas, was 
obliged to leap into the Sea, with her Son Melicer- 
tes in her Arms, to avoid the Rage of her diſtract- 


ed Huſband, and was changed 1 into a Sca-Goddeſs, 
and Mielicertes into a Sea-God!. Semele, an- other 


of his Daughters, was Miſtreſs to Jupiter, by 
whom ſhe became preghant, but was deſtroyed by 


the Pomp and Splendor of the God, who, in Com- 
pliance with her ambitious Requeſt; came arrayed 
in all the Brightneſs of his Majeſty, The Infant 
was not yet born, when this fatal Accident befell 
her; but Jupiter took him out of her Womb, and 
encloſed him in his Thigh, where he remained, 
until his Term was completed. This Child proved 
to be K the God of. Wine and Joy. nd 


Pal. Indeed, Eudoxus, F ictions ſuch ag theſe are a 


laſting Reproach to the Nation, that believed them. 


And one might be tempted to imagine, that it was 
the Privilege of the groſs heavy Boeotians, to em- 


brace the moſt abſurd Superſtitions. Ignorance is 
the Mother of Credulity. And certainly their Ac- 
counts of their Founder Cadmus and his Famil 


are the moſt prepoſterous of any of the Grecian Le- 
gends, and ſeem well adapted to the Genius of an 


ignorant and ſimple People. However, under this 


dark Diſguiſe, thus much of Hiſtory has been 
| M | preſerved, 


* Hholled. . 
1 She received the 3 of Leucothea, and Melicertes that of 
Palaemon. Apollad. L. 3. C. 4. Owid. Metam. L. 4. 


® polled. ubi ſupra. Ovid. Metam. L. 3. Did. Lic. L. 4. 
ſub initio. 
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preſeryed, that ſoon after Cadmus and his Phoeni- 
cians had paſſed into Boeotia, Vines were cultivated, 
8 by ſome of the Cadmean Family; and the 

eaſt of the Vintage introduced: for ſuch undoubt- 
edly were the Bacchanalian F eſtivals at their firſt 
Inſtitution. And though the Boeotians might, in 
their Manner of celebrating them, intend particu- 
lar Honours to the Perſon, who taught them the 
Art of dreſſing the Vine, and preſſing the Grape; 
nevertheleſs, as to moſt of the Adventures of Bac- 


chus, and the Exploits aſcribed to him, we are ra- 


ther to look for them in the Hiſtory of ſome Egyp- 
tian or Phoenician Prince, which feems to have 
been interwoven with that of the Grecian God o. 
Hut the moſt memorable Part of the Annals of 
the Houſe of Cadmus is the Hiſtory of Oedipus and 
his Children. Next to Cadmus, Polydorus his 
Son reigned at Thebes ; who, dy ying in a ſhort 
Time, was ſucceeded by Labdacus, as yet a Mi- 
nor. Labdacus alſo, ſoon after he was of Age, 
died, and left an infant Child, named Laius. 
Laiugs Fortunes were extremely various: in his 
earlier Years he had many ſevere Dangers to en- 
counter; he was diſpoſſeſſed of his Paternal Inhe- 
ritance by mphion and Zerhus; and was oblig- 
ed to take Refuge at the Court of Pelops. At 
length, he recovered the Theban Crown, and hav- 
ing married Jocaſta, became Father of the famed 
Oedipus. Fer the Birth of this ill-fated Child, the 
Prieſts had declared, that Jocaſta wou'd bring 
forth a Son, and that he was deſtined to be the 
Murderer of his Father, and the inceſtuous Huſ- 
band of his Mother. The King therefore, at- 
frighted at this menacing Oracle, as ſoon as the 
e ChHI 
„ Herd. in one Plut. de Iſid. et Ofir. Diod. Sic. L. i. 
See alſo Dial. 2. P. 31, Se. | | 
* Afulled. L. z. up 5. Pau 2 in Poeoticis, 


Ke 
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Child was born, gave Directions, that he ſhould 
be put to Death, and had him delivered to a truſty 
Servant for that Pürpoſe. But the Miniſter of his 
Orders, moved with Mercy towards the young 
Prince, ſpared his Life, and gave him to the Care 
of a Shepherd, with expreſs Injunctions, that the 
Secret of his Birth ſhould never be divulged. Af- 
ter a Variety of Adventures, he became dear to 
Polybus King of Sicyon?, and was educated as the 
Heir of his Dominions : but underſtanding, that 
he was not Son to the Sicyonian King, he left his 
Court, and went to the Oracle of Delphi, to en- 
quire concerning his Parents: At the ſame Time, 
Laius likewiſe, diſturbed at a Report, that Oedipus 
was yet living, was journeying thither to know 


L what had been' the'Fate of his Son. They met at 


Phocis; and a Fray happening among their Atten- 
dants, Oedipus unwittingly killed his Father. 
Soon after this, he was induced to viſit Thebes by an 
high Reward promiſed to whoever ſhould free 
the Country from a Monſter, that infeſted it. The 
Sphynx it was called: and the Writers of Fable 
pretend, that it had the Face of a Woman, the Breaſt, 

the Claws, and the Tail of a Lioneſs, and the 
Wings of a Bird; and that it devoured all them, that 
cou'd not expound the Riddle it propoſed to them a. 


M 2 Though 


P Pauſan. in Corinthiacis. + Some have ſ oppoſed Polybus 
King of Corinth, but no ſuch Name i is to be found in the Laſt of 
the Corinthian Princes. 

1 The Riddle, as preſerved by antient Writers, ſtands 8 
What Creature is it, that goes firſt on four Feet, then on two, 
then on three? — and the Solution is, MAN. In his Infancy, he 


N crawls: when of riper Vears, he walks erect: and at length, 


when Age and Infirmities come on, he employs a Staff for bis 
I Support. 


Vide Schol. in Sophoc. Oedip. Tyran. et Apollad. L. 3. ©. 5• 
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Though Suidas* tells us, that this Monſter was no 
ather than a Woman, famed. for her Cruelties, and 
at the Head of a numerous Band of Robbers, 
who lived in a ſtrong, Hold near Thebes, and by 
her Ravages had rendered herſelf formidable to the 
Boeotian People. However, in vain had Creon, 
who had filled the Throne from the Time of 
' Lainus's Death, endeavoured to put an End to this 
Devaſtation z and his Son Haemon, with many. 
other noble T, behans, had already periſhed in the At- 
tempt. In this calamitous Situation, he offered 


to beſtow both the Kingdom and Jocaſta on him, 


who ſhou'd ſucceed in the perilous Adventure. 
A Prize ſo inviting encouraged Oedipus ; he at- 
tacked the Sphynx, deſtroyed it, and was: reward- 
ed accordingly. But this Scene of Happineſs 


was ſoon changed: he diſcovered the Misfortunes 


of his Birth, and became one of the moſt affecting 
Inſtances of the Uncertainty, of human Things“. 


Clean. Poor, Ocaipus ! I never think of his hap- 


leſs Fate without ſhuddering. . 
Pal. There is nevertheleſs Room for Supa en, 


that the Tragic Poets, to heighten the Diſtreſs of 
their own Pieces, have blackened his Hiſtory. F 


| Homer draws it in much ſofter Colours: he tells us, 
that the Gods ſaved him from the Guilt, which he 
was plunging into; and that, immediately after 
his Marriage, he diſcovered Jocaſta, or Epicaſte, 
for ſo Homer calls her, to be his Mother t. Pauſa- 


us is of the ſame Opinion, and relates, that he 
afterwards married Euryganea, the Daughter of 
IHperplas, and reigned proſperouſly over the The- 

% 33 Po S Fa 33 ban 


' Suidos in Oidiroug. See alſo the Aceount Pauſanias * 


us of this pretended Monſter, in his Antiquities of Bocotia. 
 Sophoc!. Ocdip. Tyrann. et Oedip. Colonus. 
Homer. Odyſ. Rhap. 11. L. 270, c. 
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zan Kingdom u. But, whatever may have been 
the latter Part of this Fortunes, the Fate of his 
Children is extremely intereſting. He left two 
Daughters Antigone and I/mene, and two Sons 


Eteoclies and Polynices. The young Princes agreed, 


that they ſhould reign, each of them one Year, al- 
ternately; and Eteocles, as the eldeft, aſcended the 
Throne firſt. - But the Charms of Regal Power 
prevailed over every other Conſideration ; and he 
refuſed to admit his Brother to his Share of 
the Sovereignty v. Polynices, aſſiſted by Adraſtus 
King of Argos, whoſe Daughter he had married, 


and by five other great Princes*, declared War 


againſt him. This War proved fatal to the Cad- 


mean Family; both Eteocles and Polynices fell: 


and of thoſe Chiefs, who had aſſiſted Polynices, 


all, Adraſtus only excepted, fell alſo; and with 


them a great Number of Argives of inferior 
Quality. Revenge gave continuance to a War, 
which ought naturally to have ended with the 
Death of the two contending Princes: and ſuch a 
virulent Hatred did Creon, who had ſucceeded to 


the Throne, bear to the Friends of Polynices, that 
he even refuſed the Rites of Burial to the Argives, 


and cauſed Antigone to be interred alive, becauſe 
ſhe had privately paid the laſt Duties to Polynices 
her Brother v. Adraſtus therefore, whoſe: Army 

88 F * ; Was 


u In Boeoticis. EI | ns | 

w Died. Sicul. L. 4. polled. L. 3. C. 6. Pauſ. in Boeoticis. 
Stat. 'Theb. „ | | 
*Haeus, Son to Oencus King of Aetolia, Amphiaraus, Capa- 


zeus, Hippomedon, and Parthenopaeus, Diad. et Apollod. ubi 
ſupra. | | 5 


* Sophacles, in his Play of Antigone, has drawn, in ſo affecting 
a Manner, the Diſtreſſes of this unhappy Princeſs, that, at the 
Arſt Repreſentation of the Piece, | the Athenians decreed. the Poet 
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 2ylus, the Son of Hippomedon.—— 
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was now extremely weakened, was obliged to im- 
plore Aſſiſtance of the Athenians, in Behalf of his 
unfortunate Countrymen. He fled to the Altar 
of Mercy at Athens. Obſerve, Cleantbes, how 
exalted muſt have been the Sentiments of this ge- 
nerous People. They alone of all the Grecians * 
numbered the Genius of Mercy among their Gods, 
and worſhipped him with ſolemn Rites. For, as 
Diodorus, to their immortal Honour, bears Wit- 
neſs, not through all Greece were there any to be 


found, who prized ſo highly he ineffable Delight of 
fweet Humanity *. The Athenians readily eſpouſed 


the Cauſe of the ſuppliant Argives, and obliged Creon 
to grant a Burial Place for the Slain, under Cadmea, 
Ten Years after, the Sons 
of thoſe Chiefs ©, who had aſſiſted at the Siege of 


Thebes, having raiſed numerous Forces under the 


Conduct of Alcmeon the Son of Ampbiaraus, re- 


newed the War again. . This is called the War of 
the *Exiyoi, or Succeſſors. And what is extremely 


remarkable, as in the firſt Expedition, of all the 
7 ET _ . Confederate 


the Government of Samos for his Reward. —— No Wonder that 


Literature ſhould have flouriſhed highly among a People of fo deli- 
cate a Taſte, and where Merit was honoured with ſuch Diſtinctions. 
2 *Abmaeio, ſays Pauſanias, ker EMC Efe, &, fad ur 
Ocoy £6 ub Elor Xo U H dr. p,“, 2 
ridge EN viguouory Audi. . In Atticis. 
; | * Abd Grp pov reg NN ch . — How glorious ſuch 
a Panegyric ! | | Ds | | 
d Plutarch, in his Life of Theſeus, ſays, that the Bodies of 
the Dead were recovered by Perſuaſion and mutual Apreement, 
and that they were buried, not in Thebes, but in the Territories 


of Attica. On the other Hand, Furipides, in his Suppliauts, 


Apolledorus, and ſome other Authors, ſay, that Crecx was com- 
pelled by Force of Arms to allow them a Place for Interment. 

| © Theſe were Alcmarorn, and Amphilochus, the Sons of Au- 
pbiaraus; Aegialeus, the Son of Auraſtus; Diomedes, the Son of 
Tydeus ; Promachus, the Son of Parthenopacus ; Sthenelus, the 
Son of Capaneus ; Therſander, the Son of Polynices ; and Eury- 
Apollod. L. 3. C. 2. 


ih «© 


2 
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Confederate Princes, Adraſtus alone eſcaped with 
Life, ſo in the laſt, Aegialeus Son to Adraſtus 
was the only one of the Allied Kings, that was 
lain“. 

Clean. How did this War end at laſt? 

Pal. Authors differ much about the Fate of the 
Theban People. Apollodorus tells us e, that they 


fled away with their Wives and Families, and left 
Thebes to the Mercy of the Ext, who plundered 


the City, and quite razed its Walls. Others af— 


firm, that Therſander Son to Polynices recalled the 
| Thebans, and reigned over them, and was their 


Leader in the Expedition to Troy f. 


Clean. But do not the Bards of old tay, that 
Ampbion built the Walls of Thebes with the Muſic 


of his Lyre 8? 


Pal. They do, a WP it is an eaſy happy | 


Fiction. The Muſic of his Lyre was the perſua- 
five Power of his Eloquence, or rather of his 
Numbers b; for in thoſe firſt Days of Greece, not 
only was the Poetic Tale cloathed in Numbers, but 


allo the Orator's Speech, and even the Political 
Precepts of the Lawgiver, were. delivered in the 
{ſame harmonious Form. Amphion therefore, by 


the prevailing Force of his tuneful Verſe, ſo 


wrought on the rude Thevans, that they became 


ſubmiſſive 


he Apolledorus, ubi ſupra. 
© Apolloderns, ubi ſupra, 


f Tt appears that he never reached Troy: and hence it is, that 


Homer has not mentioned his Name among the Bocotian Chiefs. 
He miſſed his Courſe, and landing in Myſia was ſlaiv by Telephus.— 
Pauſ. in Boeot. 
1 Dictus et e Thebanae conditor arcis, 
Saxa movere ſono teſtudinis, et prece blanda 
Ducere quo vellet. . . FHorat de Art. Poet. 
b Pauſanias informs us, that he conſiderably improved the 
Mufic of the Greciaus, and encreaſed the Number of the Strings 
ef the Lyre from four to ſeven. —— In Boeot. 
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of Jupiter. 
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ſubmiſſive to his Government, and aſſiſted him in 
fortifying their City againſt the many Enemies, 


that aſſailed him on every Side. For Homer tells 
us i, that the Wars, which he and his Brother were 


engaged in, undoubtedly againſt Laius and his 
Friends, ob ged them to encompaſs Thebes with 
Walls, and to raiſe Towers around it. It is ne- 
vertheleſs difficult to ſay, whence this Ampbion 
ſhould have been ſo favourably ſpoken of, for he 
was 2 baſe nden and a Man of Violence and 
Blood *. 

Eud. And yet, they have made him alſo the SON 


Pal. Yes, he Is aid to have been the Soi. of 
Jupiter by Antiope m, according to the Humour of 


thoſe Times; for every Princeſs, who ſuffered her- 
ſelf to be diſhonoured, charged the Crime to the 
Account of ſome Deity or other. But with all 


the Advantages of Birth and Abilities, he was 
poſſeſſed of, his Days were far from being proſpe- 
rous. As long as he was ſeated on the Theban 
Throne, he was furrounded with Fears and Dan- 
gers; and in the End, he and all his Houſe were 
deſtroyed by a violent Plague. .Hence the Fic- 


tion, that Apollo and Diana ſhot his Children with 
their Arrows n, and that his Wife Niobe was fo 


deeply affected by the Misfortunes of her Family, 


that ſhe was changed into a Stone, which, ay the 


3 18 ever an with Tears“. 0. 


Eud. 


1 8 Odyft Rhapſ. 11. L. 261, c. 
k Vide Pauſ. ubi ſupra. 

1 Apollod. L. 3. C. 5. 

m She was Daughter to Ny&eus, and Niece to Lycus, who had 

both been ſucceſſively Guardians of the Theban Kingdom, during 

the Minority of Labdacus, Father to Laius. 

i Apollo. EL 3. C. g. 

» Lacrymas etiam nunc Marmora manant 


Ovid. Met. L. 6. 


n . ti 
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Eud. I believe, P alaemon, Thebes, which you 


now ſcem to have done with, was not far from At. 
tica; and it is a conſiderable Time, ſince we have 


heard any Thing particular of the Fortunes of that 


illuſtrious State. What think you. 

Pal. ] was juſt paſſing over to Atbins The 
people there, though free from the vioſen t Con- 
vulfions, that ſhook the other States of Greece, en- 
joyed not a ſettled Peace: they had inteſtine Wars, 


and were involved in frequent Diſputes about the 


Succeſſion to the Crown, which divided the Princes 
of the Royal Family one againſt an other ß. After 
the Death of Erechtbeus, his Son Cecrops, the ſe- 
cond of the Name, aſcended the Throne, but 


Was ſoon driven from it by his Brother Meticn, 


and retired to Megara, where he died. His Son 
Pandion endeavoured to make good his Pretenſions 
to the Crown of Athens, but, failing in the At- 


tempt, he likewiſe ended his Days in Exile. This 


Pandion was Father to the unfortunate Phbilomela, 


the Victim of the brutal Luſt of her Brotker-in- 


law Tereus*, King of Daulis*. After Pandion's 
Death, his Sons, Abbe ng a ſharp Oppoſi- 
tion from the Metionidac recovered the Kingdom, 
and the Throne was aſſigned to Aegeus the eldeſt 
Son t, in whole Days an other Revolution threaten- 
ed the Athenian State u. Aepets had a Brother 
named Pallas, who was Father of fifty Sons, and, 
proud of his numerous Iſſue, openly avowed his 


Hopes 
p Apollod. L. 3. "a 14 
4 Apollod. ubi ſupra. . Jin Atticis. 
r A well-known Story —— Ow7d. Metam. L. 6. — Tercus 


was originally of *hr -ace, but had ſettled in Greece. 
Pauſ. in Attic. Strabo. Geogr. L. . 
A ſmall Sovereignty in P-octs, Strabo, ubi ſupra. 
Apollod. ubi ſupra, Pauſan, in Atticis. | | 
Plat. in Theſeo. 3 


3 
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Hopes of obtaining the Crown. The King him- 


ſelf was obliged to diſſemble, and having wedded 
Aethra, Daughter to Pitibeus, Prince of Troezen, 
concealed his Marriage, and had his Son Theſeus 
privately educated at his Grandfather's Court. In 


the Midſt of theſe Civil Diſſentions, Androgeos, 


the Son of Minos King of Crete, arrived at Athens, 


to be preſent at the Celebration of the Athenaca, 


the great Athenian Feſtival. The Sons of Pallas 
took Care to cultivate the Favour of the young 


Prince, whoſe Father was juſtly eſteemed one 
of the wiſeſt and moſt powerful Monarchs of 


his Time. Aegeus was alarmed at this, and, 
liſtening too much to his Fears, cauſed Androgeos 


to be aſſaſſinated. The Cretan King, as ſoon as he 


heard of his Son's Death, -and the treacherous 


Manner of ir, prepared to attack the Athenians 
with all his Forces, and in a-ſhort Time poſſeſſed 


himſelf of Megara, a City on the Attic Fron- 
tiers, where reigned Niſus, Aegeuss Brother V. 
The Heavens alſo declared in Favour of Minos, 
and the Viſitation of a Famine was added to the 
Horrors of War. Theſe ſevere Calamities obliged 
Aegeus to enquire of the Oracle, which made An- 
ſwer, that he muſt appeaſe Minos: and through 
the Interceſſion of Atacus King of AFEgina* was a 
Peace granted to him, on theſe Conditions, that 
every ninth Year ſeven young Men and ſeven 
Maidens ſhould be ſent to Crete. This grievous 
Tribute had been twice exacted?, when The/ens 


» $;3/la Daughter to Njſus, betrayed the Place to Minas, —— 
”  Apolhd. ubi ſupra. Ovid. Metam. L. 8. 
* Died. Sic. L. 4 | 


Y Firft on the Conclubon of the Peace, and nine Years after; 


fo that The/eus came to Athens about 18 Years after the War 


with Minos. | 
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Arſt came to Athens : He had already made his 
Name terrible, having on his Way from 7roezer 


_ deſtroyed ſeveral Robbers of great Strength, who 


infeſted the Roads, and tortured all thote, who fell 
into their Hands”. Arriving at length at the 
Court of Aegeus, and producing the Pledges of his 


Birth“, he was acknowledged as the King's Son; 
and ſhortly after obtained a complete Victory over 


the Pallantidae, who, ſeeing themſelves cut off 
from the Hopes of the Succeſſion, roſe up in 
Arms, and purpoſed to invade the Throne. 
The Time of the third Tribute was now come; and 
the People openly murmured againſt a King, whoſe 
raſh Action was become the Means of bereaving 


them of their Children, whilſt he was the only 
| Perſon exempted from the Puniſhment. Theſeus 


heard their Complaints, and generouſly reſolved to 
filence them. The Victims, that were lent to 
Crete, were choſen by Lot. The young Prince 
offered himſelf of his own Accord, without any 


Lot, and promiſed that he wou'd endeavour to put 


an End to the cruel Oppreſſion, which his Country 
laboured under. He went accordingly, with the 
Prayers and Bleſſings of the Athenian People. 
What were the Dangers he was to be expoſed to, it 
is yet a Queſtion. The fabulous Writers feign, that 


Minos delivered theſe tributary Victims to a Mon- 


ſter, called the Minotaur, a Creature, Halt-Bull, and 
Halt-Man, to be devoured. Others ſay, that this Mi- 


notaur was a real Man, named Tate, a Commander 


N 2 | in 


= Plat. in Theſeo: 

® Aegeus had concealed under a large Stone at Tegen, a Sword 
and a Pair of Shoes, with Directions to Aethra, that, if ſhe 
brought forth a Son, who, when he was come to Man's Eſtate, 
ſhou'd be able to lift up that Stone, ſhe ſhou'd with all Secrecy 


ſend him away with the Things to Athens, —— Plut, in Theſeo. 
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in the Cretan Fleet, and who, on Account of his 
harſh brutal Diſpoſition, had been choſen by Mi- 
nos to be the Keeper of the Alhbenian Captives, and 
treated them with the utmqgit” Barbarity. It was 
the Cuſtom to exhibit theſe Captives at certain 
Games, which had been inſtituted in Honour of 
Androgeos: and ſome ſay, that Theſens, by Minos's 
Permiſſion, engaged with Taurus, and having 
overcome him, obtained his Liberty, and the Re- 
mittal of the I ribute b. 


Return proved fatal to his aged Father. He had 
given Directions to change the black Colours, 
which the Tributary Ship always hung out at her 
Departure for Crete, into white ones, if Theſeus 
happened to come back in Safety. The young 
Prince, elated with his Succels, forgat the King's 
Directions; and Aegeus, who was wont every Day to 


aicend an Lill, that leaned over the Sea, to watch 


he returning Ship, not perceiving any Alteration 
in the Colours, ſuppoſed that he ſhou'd fee his Son 
no more, and unable to ſurvive the Lots, threw 
himſelf down headlong . 

Clean. But pray, Pelaemon, is this the Minos, 
who was the Diſciple of the Idaei Dactyli? 

Pal. It appears from the different Times, in 


which they lived, that they were different Perſons; 
there being an Interval of ſeveral Vears between 


them: probably this Minos was the Grandſon or 
Great. Grandſon of the Crelan Lawgiver d. Neyer- 
thelels, 


Ws Philichorgs apud Plutarchum. 
Plutarch. in T heſeo. 


4 Mines the ſecond died about the Year 940 before Chr i, or 


about forty Years before the Overthrow of the T jan Empire: Mi- 
nos the firſt reigned in Crete about the Time, that Cadmus came in- 


to Greece. Diodbrus (L. .) ſuppoſes, that Minos the ſecond was Son 


to Lycaftes, who was Son to Mines the firit ;,þut how is it poſſible ta 


tracy 


——But, however this may 
be, 7 heſeus came back in Triumph, though his 


r 
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theleſs, many of the Antients © ſeem to have con- 


founded them together; and indeed they bear a 


very near Reſemblance to each other, not only in 


their Names, but much more in their Endow- 


ments, and the many valuable Advantages they 
procured to their People. Minos the firſt was a 
Prince of a noble Mind, juſt, brave, wiſe; he made 
excellent Profit of the Inſtructions of the Sages of 
Mount Ida: he cultivated the moſt uſeful Arts; 
he raiſed the Cretans from a low rude State, to be a 
knowing improved Nation ; and eſtabliſhed his 
Government on the firm Baſis of well-digeſted equal 
Laws. Minos the ſecond purſued the ſame glorious 
Plan of advancing the Public Good ; he fitted out 
powerful Fleets; he encouraged Commerce, and 
made Settlementz on many of the neighbouring 
Iflands ; he adorned his Kingdom with ſumptuous 


Cities, and noble Structures; he ſpared no Pains 


to invite to his Court all Foreigners, who were 


eminent in any Science, and made his Son viſit 
thoſe, States of Greece, that were moſt renowned 
for Wiſdom. But, notwithſtanding all his Virtues, 


the War he engaged in againſt the Athenians, and 


the oppreſſive Tribute he exacted of them, proved 


the Means of tarniſhing his Fame. Wits are of an 
anforgiving Temper ; and thoſe of Athens did moſt 
| ſeverely 


trace accurately the Generations of Kings ſo little known in Hi- 
ſtory ? It is likely the Egyptian Sages arrived in Greece with the firſt 
Adventurers from Egypt ; which was about 200 Years before the 
Siege of Troy; and Authors are generally agreed, that the Care 
of Minos's Education was intruſted to them by King Afer:us. 
It may be indeed, that Minos was not yet born, when they 
came to A4fterius's Court; or that they viſited other Parts, be- 
fore they made Crete their Place of Reſidence— but even ſo, 
it is to be ſuſpected, that there were more Generations between 
the Reign of the firſt and the Reign of the ſecond Mines. 
IT | See Dial 2. P. 24, Ec. 
Plat. in Minoe. Plut. in Theſeo. Apollod. paſſim. 
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ſeverely avenge their Country, They repreſented | 
him a bloody Tyrant, delighting in nothing but 
Ravage and Deltruction ; they branded his whole 
Houſe with Infamy ; and have made the Crimes 
of his Family memorable throughout all ſucceed- | 
ing Ages f. And this inclines me to believe, that 
the Return of Theſeus was not owing to Minos, but 
rather to the Intrigues of ſome at the Court of 


Crete, who favoured the Eſcape of the Athenian | 1 
Prince. And ſo much the more, as the Poetical 1 © 
Writers tell us, that Ariadne, Daughter to Minos, a 
aſſiſted Theſeus, and accompanied him in his c 
TIE 3 s and that Daedalus taught him the Me- { 
thod . I 
Hence the ſhocking Account we have of Paſphae, and the * 
Minotaur, Veneris monimenta nefandae. C 
s Theſeus has ſuffered much Reproach on account of this h. 
Princeſs he is charged with having forſaken her in the Iſland e 
of Dia, or Naxos, where Bacchus, or rather Onarus, Prieſt of i 
Bacchus, ( Plut. in Theſ.) met with her, and married her. How- N 
ever, there is an antient Author, quoted by Plutarch, ¶ Pacon) Ve 
who had recorded, that it was Death, that bereaved The/eys of V 
Ariadne, and that ſhe died in the Pan s of Child-birth —— and Je 
indeed this ſeems t to be eee AY the Wards of Homer 5 
—A T7 Aiden, ; 
Kolo Minor Mp vas, mv ort Ono; dc 
Ex Keßros © £ vors Anau i bepeecoy bl, 
Hys jr, vs amore. wage; & 6 "Aprupuis ? boys | br 
Ain ty euPgpurn, Avovuoou paprupinos. 
Odyſſ. Rhapſ. 11. L. 529 

Fair Ariadne, from ſage Minos Sprung : | 

Lowe's Wiles ſeduc'd her, from her native Land 
To flee with Theſus oer the briny Surge, CS : to | 
And ſeek th Athenian Tow'rs: but Heaw'n denies Un 
The Nymph's fond Wiſh ; on Naxos werdant Shore C 


She ends her Days, for Bacchus wills her Death, : De 
And lo, Diana aims the deadly Dart. ; 
It may be, that the young Princeſs died at the Time of Vin- 
tage, and that therefore it is ſaid that Bacchus willed her Death, 
or, literally, according to the Greek, witneſſed againſt her. Or 
perhaps the Poet only alludes to the received Opinion, that 
Naxos was under the eſpecial Protection of the God of the 
Vine. Vide Euſtath. in Loc. ſupra citat. 
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thod of eluding Minos s Vengeance, which ſo in- 
cenſed the King, that, Daedalus having eſcaped 


out of his Dominions, he purſued him to Sicily, 
where he loſt his Life by the Treachery of King 


Cocalus d. h 


Clean. This Dai 15 the. Athenian Artiſt, 
whom you mentioned to us Yeſterday 12. 

Pal. Yes, Cleanthes, the ſame k. He had fled 
from Athens ſome Years before, and had taken 
Sanctuary at the Court of Minos. I have told you 


already, how excellent he was in Statuary and Ar- 


chitecture; and how many curious mechanical In- 
ſtruments we owe to him. But great Abilities and 
Integrity of Mind are not always found together; 


and Daedalus ſuffered Envy to betray him into a 


Crime of the blackeſt Nature. You know, he 
had a Nephew, named Talus; he was a Man of an 


extraordinary Genius, and though much younger 


than his Uncle, rivalled him in Reputation by two 
very uſeful Inventions, the Saw and the Potters 
Wheelß, or, according to others, the Compaſſes. 
Jealous of his growing Fame, Daedalus determin-. 


ed to remove him; and ſoon after tumbled him 


down from one of the Athenian Towers. This 
bloody Action would not have gone unpuniſhed; 
but Bali, . he Juſtice of his Country, 


made 


J Some Authors ſay, that the Pas of Cocalus, deſirous 
to ſave ſo excellent an Artiſt, as Daedalus, put Minos to Death. 
Under Pretence of paying the uſual Offices of Hoſpitality to the 


Cretan King, they put him in a Bath, heated to an exceſſive 
Degree, an ' tifled him 


28 Narrat. 25. Lia in AC Vide e etiam Diad. Sic. 


1 See Diat. 2. P. ba, 
* He was of the Royal Blood of Athens *.——TIn thoſe early 


Ages, even mechanical Arts were not beneath Perſons of noblelt 


Birth. 
al P auſan. in Achaicis, 
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made his Way to Crete, where he was received fa- 
vourably, and lived in high Efteem at the Cretan 
Court. The Antients aſcribe to him -the famous 
Labyrinth, and ſeveral other great Works, which 
Minos is ſaid to have carried on under his Diree- 


tion. However, having incurred the King's 


Diſpleaſure, on account of Theſeus, he was obliged 
to fake Refuge in Sicily : and 1t was on this Occa- 
ſion, that he ſpread out Sails, to quicken his Courſe, 
the Uſe of which had never been known, until 
this Time; whence the Fiction, that he formed to 
himſelf Wings, and flew away?. eee 
Clean. But what became of Theſeus? 
Pal. At his Return to Athens, after he had per- 
formed his Vows to the Gods m, and paid the Tri- 
bute of Tears due to his Father's Memory, he ſet 
about ordering the Commonwealth. Atlica had 
hitherto been divided into twelve petty Diſtricts, 
each under its peculiar Magiſtrates and Laws. He 
conſulted the Public Strength by uniting them all 
into 
%% ü f 
m Beſides the O/chophoria, OTXOœOPIA, or the Feaſ of Boughs, 
inſtituted on this Occaſion, concerning which ſee Plutarch; and the 
Iſthmian Games in Honour of Neptune, concerning which, ſee 
Dial. 5. Theſeus alſo appointed the Theoria, OENPIA, to be for 
ever obſerved. Before he left Athens, he had made a Vow, 
that the Athenians ſhou'd annually ſend Deputies to Delos, 
aboard the ſame Ship, whereon he was to embark, if he re- 
turned ſafe, In Diſcharge of this Vow, the Athenians every 
Year ſent a ſolemn Deputation to the De/ian Temple: And as 
| ſoon as the Prieſt had crowned the ſacred Veſſel, in Order for 
her Departure, the City was purified, and no Criminal was put 
to Death, till her Return; of which a ſignal Inſtance may be 


ſeen in the Caſe of Socrates, This Deputation was called Or- 


pla, the Viſit to the God; the Deputies, ©rwper ; and; the Veſſel, 
Ottos. The Antients tell us, that the Can Veſſel, which 
Theſeus ſailed in, was by continual Repairs preſerved for ſeveral 
Years, until the Days of Demetrius Phalereus, who flouriſhed in 
the 115th Olympiad, *** 


9 — C 
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into one Body, and made Athens the Metropolis: 
and, having aboliſhed the diſtinct Judicatures, 
erecled one common Hall for Juſtice, the Pryta- 
neum of Athens, a Building, which remained even 
to Plutarch's Days. From this Time the Athenaea, 
or Great Athenian Feſtival, received the Name of Pau- 
athenaen, or Feaſt of the United States of Attica, — 
The better to cement this Union, Theſeus encreaſed 
the Power of the People; and generouſly gave up 
Part of his own Prerogative, that he might ſecure 
the Liberties of his Country. And then, to pre- 
ſerve a due ſubordination, he divided the Members 


of the Common-wealth into three Claſſes — the 


Nobles — the Artificers — and the Huſbandmen. 
The Nobles enjoyed the greateſt Honours : The 
Care of Religion, the Choice of Magiſtrates, and 
the diſpenfing of the Laws, were intruſted td 
them. The Huſbandmen had moſt Wealth. And 


the Artificers were moſt numerous a. S0 that 4 
kind of Equality was eſtabliſhed ; and, as I ſup- 


poſe, without the Conſent of the three Eſtates, no 
Law cou'd be enacted. Thus did Thees become 
the Founder of Liberty at Athens; and according- 


ly was he repreſented in one of their Vorticocs, ac- 
companied by the Genius of Democracy 9. 


This Part of Theſeus's Life is extremely honour- 
able. It were to be wiſhed, this great Hero had 
not fallen into Exceſſes, which fully the Glory of 
his former Years. 

But of theſe eres I muſt firſt men- 
tion to you an other extraordinary Perſon, who 
appeared about this Period of Time *, and whoſe 
Example is ſaid to have inſpired Theſeus with the 
Deſire of fignalizing himſelf againſt the Ravagers 

O 


of. 


. Phat, in Theſeo: Dias Lig: 
* Pauſan. in Atticis. 


* About the Year before Chrift 90. See the End of this 
Dialogue. 
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of Greece; I mean the mighty Hercules: though 
the Accounts, we have of him, are ſo darkened 


With Fable, that it is well if we can get ſafe thro? 


this obſcure Part of antient Hiſtory, 

Perſeus, as I told your, after he had exchanged 
the Kingdom of Argos for that of 7 yrinthus, built 
Mycenae, and made that new City his Royal Seat. 


Fr RAT Perſeus's eldeſt Son, ſucceeded his Father 


at Mycenae and Alcaeus, his other Son, had Tyrinthus 

bequeathed to him. Amphitryon was the Son of Al- 

caeus, but, having killed Electryon his Uncle, he was 
forced to leave his Paternal Inheritance 4; and 
during his Exile had by his Wife Alcmena a Son, 
named at firit Alcides, and afterwards Hercules, 
and fabled by the Poets to be the Son of Jupiter. 

This young Hero, from his earlieſt Childhood, 

gave amazing Proofs of his undaunted Courage; 
and ſoon excited the Jealouſy of many of the Gre- 
rian Princes. Particularly, Euryſibeus King of My- 
cenae, and Son to Sthenelus, conceived againſt him 
the moſt violent Hatred, and left no Merhod un- 

tried to work his Deſtruction. Among other 
Means, the Oracles were not forgotten: and Her- 
cules was commanded, in the Name of Juno, to 
undertake all the Enterprizes, that Euryſtheus 
ſhould be pleaſed to call him to. You may judge, 


| Cleanthes, theſe were not the leaſt dangerous. But 


Hercules's Valour triumphed over them all; and 


what was deſigned for his Undoing, proved the | 


Foundation of his Glory. One of the moſt re. 


markable of his Feats was the ſlaying a Monſter, | 
that frequented the Ferns of Lema, whoſe Strength | 
was fo prodigious, that thoſe wondering Ages have | 
recorded its having nine Heads, and that as ſoon | 


as one was cut off, two others ſprang up in the 


ſtead of it He alſo engaged with Diomedes | 


"Hang 
? See above, P. 74. 
& Apollod. IL. 2. C. & © 
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King of Thrace, who was wont to feed his Horſes 


with human Fleſh : Hercules conquered the cruel 


Tyrant, and gave him to be deſtroyed in the ſame. 


Manner, that he had deſtroyed others. He 


killed certain Birds of an uncommon Kind, that fed 
about the Lake S/ymphalis, and were a Terror to 


the Inhabitants of the neighbouring Parts ——He 
caught by the Throat the Nemean Lion, whoſe 
Skin no Arrows cou'd pierce, and ſtifled him. 
And took alive a Boar, furious, and of enormous 
Size, that laid Arcadia waſte r. 

Clean. But, I ſuppoſe, Palaemon, moſt of theſe 
are, as uſual, Poetical Heats, which it wou*d be 
ridiculous to believe implicitly. 


Pal. Undoubtedly, Cleanthes, many of thoſe 


Monſters, which they tell us of, never had Exiſt- 


ence, but in the Land of Fables. Nevertheleſs, 


through this Gloom of Fiction, which the Acts of 
Hercules have been enveloped in, you may per- 
ceive, that his Exploits muſt have been many, 


and attended with uncommon Dangers. Proba- 
bly, by theſe Creatures of hideous Form, which 


the Poets deſcribe to us, are meant ſome of the 
inhuman Ravagers of thoſe Days, who prided 
themſelves in brutal Strength, and lived by Raven- 
ing and Bloodſhed. Is it a Wonder that, when 
Fables were in Uſe, Men ſuch as theſe ſhowd 
have been transformed into Monſters, which they 
ſo nearly reſembled ? Hence do we read of Boars, 
and Bulls, and Dragons, and Serpents, conquered 
by thoſe antient Heroes of Greece*. Theſe were 

l Wretches, 
r Atolled L. 2. C. 5. Dial. Sic. L. 4. Ses alſo Spence a 


Polymetis, Dial. 
5 Of this bay was the Sow of Cromyon, called Phaca, which 


Theſeus deſtroyed :. Plutarch tells us, that this was a Woman re- 


markable for Cruelties and Luft, who had the Name given her 
en account of her Beaſtly Exceſſes. And Strabo lays . 
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Wretches, whoſe Crimes had made them a Re- 
proach to human Nature. Hercules therefore, not 
alone, as many of the vaunting Greeks have re- 
corded, but at the Head of choſen Troops, at- 
tacked them in their Faſtneſſes, and delivered his 
Country of thoſe Sons of Carnage and Violence. — 
Belides, there are other Atchievements- of his, 
which are freer from thoſe fictitious Ornaments.— 
He recovered the Thebans their Liberty, at the 
Time they were oppreſſed by Erginus King of the 
Minyeans, who had impoſed on them an annual 
Tribute. — He engaged in the Argonautic Expedi- 
tion; and alliſted at the ſacking of Troy — He 
ſtormed Pylus, and flew Neleus, and all his Sons, 
Neftor only excepted — He reduced Lacedaemon, 
and gave the [Throne in Truſt to Tyndarus—He de- 
feated the Centaurs, a People in the Plains of Te 
ſaly, who firſt introduced into thoſe Parts the Art 
of managing Horſes, and whoſe Outrages and ſu- 
perior Might-had rendered them formidable to all 
around them t. . 

Clean. Well but were not theſe Labewra of his 
attended with Peace as well as Glory? and, after 
all his Conqueſts, did he not alſo conquer the hoſ- 
tile Spirit of Euryſtheus? 

Pal. No, Cleanthes. It was Envy, that incenſ- 
ed Euryſtheus againſt him; and Envy is not to 
be ſubdued by worthy Deeds. Euryſtheus was an 
Enemy to Hercules, as long as he lived; and even 
- againſt his Children did he preſerve the ſame viru- 


lent Spirit, For it appears, that he rather choſe to 
give his only Daughter to a Stranger, to Atrers 


the Son of 2 "and appoint him his Succeſſor, 


than 
L. 8.) that ſhe was the Mother: of the b 55 (of which 
fee more velow) who, I fuppoſe, was ſome lawleſs Ravager, by 


whom the © lydonian T erritories were infeſted. 


N. Died. abi ſupra. . A4polhed. L. 2. C. 5, 6 et 7. Homer Iliad: 
Nüapf er —— 11. L. 689. 


of Amphitryon v. 


* Iz 
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than to ſuffer a Prince of the Herculean Branch to 


aſcend the Throne after him. We ſhall ſee in 
Time the Effects of this ill-judged Policy of Eury- 
 ftheus; it gave Riſe to many bloody Wars, that 
n almoſt fatal to this Part of Greece u. 
Eud. Are there not more Exploits recorded of 
Hercules, than thoſe you have mentioned to us? 
Pal. It were tedious to recite to you every one, 
which the Writers of Fable make mention of. 
There were alſo many more Perſons of the Name of 
Hercules, Men of Renown in antient Times, whoſe 


Actions have been all aſcribed to this Grecian Wor- 
thy. For when the Grecians, by their Improve- 


ments in Literature, had extended their Empire 


cover - moſt Parts of the World, they, like other 


Conquerors, poſſeſſed themſelves of the whole 
Portion of Glory, that belonged to the great Per- 
ſons of other Nations, and beſtowed it all on their 
own Countrymen. Thus, the Actions of the Her- 
cules of Ida the Conqueſts in Spain by the Phoeni. 
cian Hercules the Expedition into Africa by an 
other of the ſame Name, ſuppoſed to have been 
King of Egyp;—have all been adjudged to the Son 
Nay, not contented with this, 
they conferred divine Honours on him, and in 
Time worſhipped him, as one of the Gods of 
Greece : though certainly, however brave and able 


a Warriour he may have been, he was far from be- 


ing a fit Pattern for a People; at leaſt, if we may 
believe the monſtrous Accounts the Poets give us, 


of 


. the mob 


« See Dialogue the fifth. 
Vw Cicero mentions fix of the Name of Hercules 
antient, the Son of Jupiter and Lit an other, 8 Son of 
the Nile, an Egyptian — a third, one of the Laei Dadyli, in 
whoſe Honour Funeral Solemnities were celebrated, cui inferias 
afferunt a fourth, the Son of Jupiter and Aſteria, worſhip- 
ped at 777 a fifth, the Hercules of the Indies, called Belus 
(ie Nh, the Son of Alcmena, and a third Jupiter. 


SEE Cicero de Nat. Deor. 1 
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of his diſſolute Manners, and of the many Amours 
he was engaged in. And as for his Death, it was 
unworthy of any Hero, much more of one, who 
was deſtined to a Place among the Gods. Racked 

by the Pains, which a poiſoned Shirt, ſent him by 

his jealous Wife Deianira a, or perhaps rather ſome | 
poiſonous Draught he received from her, occaſion- 5 
ed to him, he put an End to his own Life on 
Mount Oeta ?. . 

Clean. And was this the Hercules, whom T, beſeus 
purpoſed to imitate ? 

Pal. It was: and accordingly, like him, he was 
mighty in martial Deeds * : he warred againſt the 
Centaurs ; he went out with Meleager to the Chace 
of the Calydonian Boar *®*;z- and accompanied the 
Princes of his Time in moſt of their dangerous 
Enterprizes. But this is not the only Reſemblance 
he bears to him, Moſt of the Heroes of that 
Age had Valour without having Virtue. They 
were Strangers to that more refined Glory, which 
the Conqueſt of ourſelves beſtows upon us: and 
after W in ſome Things approved themſelves 

the 


* Apollod Is C5. 

V Puomodo nunc quzdem eft, ſays a very wiſe Pagan, non video, 
7 fato ills, cus in monte Octaeo illatae — fuerint, 
at ait Accius, in domum acternam Patris“ ex illo ardore perve- 
nerit. Cicero de Nat. Deor. L. 3 

z Apollod. "A 1. C. 8. et L. 3. C. 18. Diad. Sic. L. 4. 

2 It has already been obſerved, (above, N. 3. P. 9.) that 
this was ſome inhuman Plunderer, that laid Calydon . ig It 
appears, that this Mon//er had ſtrengthened himſelf greatly, I 3 
ſuppoſe, by the Acceſſion of Numbers, like himſelf; ſo that EY 
many of the Princes of Greece, with Meleager Prince of Calydon a 
at their Head, formed the famous Hetolian Confederacy, attack- 
ed him in his Hold, and put him to Death. The Poets have 
taken uncommon Pains to disfigure this Piece of antient Hiſto- 
ry and the Prieſts were not wanting to conſecrate the Fable. 
Pauſani as tells us, that there was a Tuſk a Yard long, preſerved 
in the Temple of Bacchus, which the Prieſts arme to be the 
very individual Tuſk of the Calydenian Boar. 

Pau. in Arcadicist 
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the Firſt of Men, they yielded to Weakneſſes, which 
the meaneſt of Humankind ſhou'd bluſh to have 
been guilty of. You may judge, Cleanthes, how 
low were the Morals of a People, whoſe greateſt 
Princes were openly libidinous and abandoned; 
and what kind of a Religion it muſt have been, 
that admitted the Worſhip of Perſons, ſuch as 
theſe. —— However, Theſeus, notwithſtanding all 
the ſignal Services he had performed for his Coun- 
try, loſt his Crown and his. Life, -on account of 
his vicious Exceſſes. The moſt promiſing Beauty 
of Greece, in thoſe Days, was Helen, Daugh- 
ter to Tyndarus, King of Sparta. She was thirteen 
Years old only, and Theſeus was fifty; and ne- 


vertheleſs, he ſtaked all his Honours to obtain 


her, and accompanied by P:rithous, ſtole her away 


out of the Temple of Diana Orthia d, where ſhe 


was aſliſting at the Celebration of ſome ſacred Fe- 
ſtival*. - Her Brothers Pollux and Caſtor purſued 
the Raviſhers, and laid Siege to Athens; but 4 
powerful Party being formed in the City by certain 


of Theſeus's Enemies, they ſoon opened the Gates 


to. the Spartan Princes, and directed them to Aphid- 
nae, a City in Attica, where Helen was concealed. 
The two Brothers marched thither, and, havin 
ſtormed the Place, recovered their Siſter, and made 
eg 155 ; captive 

» Vide Plutarch in Theſeoo. 

© See the Concluſion of this Dialogue. 
9 APTEMIZE OPOIA, Diana the Severe—=—Human Victims, 
lays Pauſanias (in Laconicis ) were antiently offered on her Altar. 
Lycurgus ſomewhat ſoftened the cruel Rite, and ordered the 


Altar to be ſprinkled with the Blood of the Spartan Boys, whom, 
it was the Cüſtom to whip here, as a Means of forming them 


to a Contempt of Pain.——See Dialogue the ſixth. 


© Shewas dancing, according to Plutarch. It is ſcarcely ne- 
ceſſary to obſerve, that Dances were Ay conſecrated to 


religious Purpoſes: of which Inſtances may be ſeen even in 
Holy Writ, | 
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captive Aethra Mother to Theſeus. During this: 
Tranſaction, Theſeus had engaged in an other Act 
of Violence: he was gone to the Court of Aido- 
neus King of the Moloffi, Pluto the Poets call 
him f, with Piritbous, to ſteal away his Daughter 
for his Friend: but the Molaſſian Prince, being 
appriſed of their Deſigns, put Pirithous to Death, 
and held Theſeus in hard Durance, until the Arri- 
val of Hercules 5, at whoſe Interceſſion he ſet him 
again at Liberty. Howbeit, there was an End 
of Theſeus's Proſperity. He returned to Athens, 
but Meneſtheus h, who was at the Head of the op- 
poſite Faction, and had artfully improved to his 
own Advantage the Faults, Theſeus had been guilty 
of, ſpirited up the People againſt him, and obliged = 
kim to leave the City. This unhappy Prince there- 
fore, now a wandering Exile, retired to Scyros, ar 
Iſland in the Aegean Sea, where he ſoon after loſt 
his Life by the Treachery of Hycomedes King of 
the Iſland ; and the Sovereignty of Athens remains ' 
ed in the Hands of Meneſtheus, the fworn Ene- 
my of Theſeus and his Race i. Many Ages af- 
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I His Dominions were ſituated in the weſtern Parts of Greece g 
and perhaps alſo he practiſedEvocations“: whence, as well as on 
account of his Name, Alx NETZ, the Jnwi/ible, he is ſaid to 
have reigned over the Infernal World. | 

See P. 27. N. g. and F. 31. N, p. 

* Herodot. in Terpſichore. Fn 9 
E So ſays Plutarch: and from this it appears, that Hercules 
fived* much nearer” the Times of the laſt Trojan War, than 
many Chronologers have been willing to allow. For Theſeus 
Role away Helen, towards the End of his Life: and, in a ſhort 
Time after, ſhe was married to Menelaus; and, probably in lefs 
than one Year after her Marriage, was borne off by Paris. —— 
But I ſhall refer the Reader to the Concluſion of this Dialogue. 
He was of the Royal Blood of Athens, and Great-Grandſon 
to Erechtheus : for he was Son to Peteus, Son to Orneus, Son to 
Frechthens — 1 + »» Pauſ. in Corinthiacis. 
i And accordingly, Homer tells us, that Meneftheus led the 
Athenian People to the Trojan War. Uliad. Rhapſ. 2. V. 352. 
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ter* his Bones were removed to Athens in great 
Pomp; and the Hibeniant, willing to face the 
Remembrance of the Errors of his latter Days, 
pointed ſolemn Sacrifices to be offered in his 
onour, and erected a noble Monument to him, 
as to the Founder of their Liberties l. I was 
willing to conclude the Hiſtory of a Man, who 
made ſo great a Figure in the earlier Times of 
| Greete®®, I ſhall now ſtep back to the e 


* In the 77th Olympiad, about 450 Years after his Death; — 
7/75 Se nan the gleventh. 

1 This Monument was appointed to be a Sanctuary for thoſe 
 BSlaves, Who were oppreſſed by cruel Maſters the propereſt 

Compliment, that cou'd be paid to the Founder of Liberty. 

m... „ die in 

The Adventures of Phaedra and Hippolytus have an imme- 
diate Connexion with the Hiſtory of 'The/eus ; but, as the Ac- 

_ counts we have of them are liable to great, Objections, I choſe 
to thraw them into the Form of a Note. Some Years after 
Theſeus's Return from Crete, he concluded an Alliance with Deu- 
calion, Son and Succeſſor to Minos, and took his Siſter Phaedra ta 
Wife. He had, before this, a Son by Antiope Queen of the Ana- 
29:75, Whoſe Name was Hippolytus. The young Prince was edu- 

_ cated at the Court of Pietbeus at Troezen.; and there Phaedra ſaw: 
him and loved him. Hippolytus was a Stranger to the deluſive 
Paſſion ; his choſen, Delights were thoſe of the Chace; and he 
received the Declaration, which the Queen- cauſed to be made 
to him, with the Abhorrence, natural to a Mind innocent and 
unbroken by the Uſe of Pleaſures. i Phaedra, frantic at his Re- 
fuſal, accuſed him to Theſeus ; or, according to others, ſhe put 
an End to her Life, and was found with a Paper in her Hand, 

which contained a full Detail of the Reaſons, that moved her ta 

:  LCdeftroy herſelf, and charged Hippolytus as acceſſary to her Guilt. 

: As ſoon as the fatal Information reached The/eus, he forgot the 

4 Father, and, in the Bitterneſs of his Soul, imprecated the 

„ | cruelleſt Curſes againſt his Son. Neptune, ſay the Poets, had 

. ſ worn to ratify whatever Prayer the Athenian King ſhou'd offer; 

and, in Diſcharge of his Oath, he cauſed Sea Monſters to aſ- 

'n dend from the Deep, as Hippolyrus was riding in his Chariot 

15 along the Shore. The Horſes, affrighted at the horrid Sight, 

18. | FJuſhed away o'er the Rocks; the Chariot flew aſunder; and the 

= Fe unhappy 
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of the Argonauts, which. happened ſome few Years 
before theſe laſt Events, which we have been 
ud. I never met with any Accounts of thoſe 
Argonauts, but what were extremely embaraſſed 
with Fable and Abſurdi xy, 
Pal. The Argonautic Expedition was looked up- 
on as one of the moſt glorious Exploits of the firſt 
Ages of Greece; and therefore no Wonder, that 
antient Writers ſhou'd have beſtowed on it ſo 
many of the Embelliſhments of Poetry and Fic- 
tion. But I ſhall endeavour to diveſt it of ſome 
of thoſe pompous Ornaments, and ſhew it to you 
in a plainer Dreſs.— Vou know, the Argonauts 
were ſo called from the Ship Argon, in which they 
failed. Every Thing contributed to make their 
Enterprize memorable——the Quality of the Per- 
ſons, who engaged in it, all Men of Princely 


unhappy Hippolytus was at length taken up, all mangled, and 
expiring.——lt is caſy to obſerve, that this Story owes its prin- 


cipal Embelliſhments to Fable. Hippolytus is ſaid to be Son to 


the Queen of the Amazons, a Nation, which, though entirely 
compoſed of Women, formed, as we are told, a flouriſhin 

State, and waged mighty Wars. But ſome of the wiſeſt o 

antient Writers have laughed at the very Nature of a State ſuch 
as this. The Manner of H:ppolytus's Death is not leſs ro- 
mantic : though Diodorus (L. 4.) relates it in a more natural 
Way. As he was riding in his Chariot, fall of gloomy Thoughts, 


on Account of the Suſpicions, which his Father entertained of 
him, the Reins fell from his Hands, and the Horſes, finding 
themſelves unreſtrained, ran off precipitately, and the young 


Prince was torn in Pieces. However, who knows but the 
whole Story was invented, in order to heap Reproach on the 
Houſe of Minos? And though the Art of the Poets may now 
have been aiding to the Deluſion, yet may it be ſafer to number 
it among the Sp/endida miracula of thoſe early Ages. 

80 called on account of its Form, according to Bochart, 


(Chanan. L. 2.) from the Phoenician Word Arco, long: Ships 
of War were of this Shape; thoſe deſigned for mercantile 
Voyages were round. 
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Rudiments of the Grecian Hiſtory, 
Birth, and high Accompliſhments the Wee 


of the Attempt, the undertaking a Voyage of 


ſuch length in a Ship of their own building 
and above all, the Feats, which they 


cbipelago, and on 
many Parts of the Afatic Coaſt o. At the Head 
of theſe Adventurers was Jaſon, Ne phew to Pelias 


King of Folchos in Theſſaly. © Palas had uſurped 


the Throne from his Brother Aeon, Faſon's Fa- 
ther, and jealous of the many Virtues, that graced 
this young Theſſalian - Hero," ſought to remove 


him, under Pretence of doing him Honour. At 


the ſame Time, nothing cou'd be more flattering 

to the Ambition of a Prince, in the Bloom 

Life, earneſt after Glory, and fond of Arms, Ain 
ſuch an Expedition. He was to bid Defiance to a 
potent Monarch, AEetes King of Colchos, who had 
broken through the moſt ſacred Laws of Hoſpi pita - 
lity——and to revenge the Injuries offered to a 
Perſon, not only of Royal Birth, but who alſo be- 
longed to him by the near Ties of Blood. This 


was the unhappy Phryxus, Son to Athamas and Ne- 


; phele, who had been forced to forſake his Father's 


Houſe, on account of the Cruelties of Ino, Atha- 
mas's ſecond Wife. She exerted her utmoſt Rage 


againſt. the Children of Nephele, and even availed 


herſelf of a certain Oracle, which the venal 
Priefts ? had invented at her Inſtigation, in order 


to have them put to Death. The impending Dan- 
ger obliged Phryxus and Helle his Siſter to ſeek 


N . Protection 
0 Apollon., Nbod. V. aler. Flacc. Diod. Sic. L. 4. uli L. 1. 


C. . Pindar Pyth. Ode 4. 

r She had the Seed-Corn parched, before it was put into the 
Ground: and when Enquiry was made of the Gods, why the 

Land was curſed with Barrenneſs, Anſwer was made, that 

Fs < ns muſt be ſacrificed, before the Gods wou'd be 252 ſed.— 


Apollod. L. 1. C. . 
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ried off on a Ram with a Golden Fleece. Helle 
died at Sea, but Phryxus paſſed over ſafe, and was 
kindly received at the Court of AEetes, who gave 
him his Daughter Chalciope in Marriage. For ſe- 


108 Rudiments of the Grecian Hiſtory, 
Protection in ſome foreign Country; and, accord- 


ingly, having ſeized a Part of their Father's Trea- 


ſures, «they. embarked on board a; ſmall. Veſſel, 


whole Enſign was a Ram, and bare away for Aſia. 
This was the Circumſtance that firſt gave Occa - 
ſion to the Fable, that Phryxus and Hello were car- 


veral Vears he lived at this Court in great Proſpe- 


ſue ; but in Proceſs of Time, his Wealth tempted 


the faithleſs King, Who put him to Deach on ſome 
pretended Cauſe of Complaint, and took P oſſeſ- 
ſion of his Riches J. The News of this fatal Ca- 
teſtropbè ſoon reached Greece; and it was thought 
worthy the Concern of the Grecian Princes, to take 
Vengeace for the Wrongs done to Phryxus. Pelias, 
well pleaſed at the Opportunity, encouraged Jaſon 


to undertake ſo noble a Cauſe, and promiſed him 
powerful Aſſiſtance. A number of Confederates 
chearfully joined in the Deſign; and, what Greece 


had never yet ſeen, a large Galley or Ship of War 
was built in;Theſſaly for this Purpoſe. Aboard this 
Veſſel embarked Jaſon, and along with him, Her- 
cules, Zeubes and Calais, Pollux and Caſtor, Peleus, 
Telamon, and in a Word, all the moſt eminent of 
the Grecian Princes. After many ſtrange Adven- 
tures, they reached the Aſiatic Coaſt, that Part, 
where the Kingdom of Troy was. Laomedon was 


on the Throne at this Time; and at firſt he im- 


plored Aid of the Argonauts, and made a League 
with them: a Monſter was wont to come up from 
the Sea, and infeſt his Territories; and he pro- 


2 Apollod. ubi ſupra; 
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miſed them a conſiderable Reevtripence i, r if they 
wou'd deſtroy.” it. Hercules accepted the Offer 
and having preſented himſelf Before the Manſter, 15 
darted through his Jaws, ſay the Poets, and mak 


ing his Way into His Belly, ſlew him, and forced 


a Paſſage out again t. Tou will think, Cleanthes, 
that ſuch an extraordinary Service mio ht well 


claim its Reward {but the perfidious . 
ſoon as the Danger was removed, made lit 


the Stipulation; which ſo incenſed the 4 10 
that they ſtormed his City, and put him and a 


his Sons to the Sword, Podarces only exce ted, 
whoſe Life was ranſomed at an high Price, whence 
he retained the Name of Priamus u, or the Rau. 


ſomed. They alſo took Priſoner Helene Daughter 
to Laomedon, and beſtowed her oh ＋ elamon Prince o 


Salamis. From Troas, they proceeded on through 
numerous Hardſhips and many. Hair-breadth 'ſcapes, 
till at length, they entered into the Euxine Sea, and 
reached Colchos; On their firft Arrival here, Me- 
dea Daughter to AEetes, having fallen in Love 
with Jaſon, came over to the Argonauts. T his 


Princeſs aſſiſted them much by her prudent Coun- 
ſels, and directed them in the Route they were to 


obſerve: She alſo taught them by what Means 


they ſhou'd recover the Golden Fleece; and if we 


are to believe the Writers of old, it was guarded 
by Bulls with brazen Feet, and whoſe Noſtrils 


breathed forth fiery Flames, and by a Dragon, 


8 
which never cloſed his Eyes. Probably, this boaſt- 


ed Fleece was the Spoils of Phryzus, which were 


ſecured, 


r 3 to his (Iliad. Rhapſ. * L. 640. Laomedus 


promiſed them [his Horſes : though by theſe ſome 1 imagine, that 
Ships are rather to be underſtood, 
* Lycophron. 


t Yona Banier Explic. Hiſtor. des Fables, Ent. 22. 
* HIPLAMOE, from Tpicpai, 10 ranſom. 
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ſecured, along with the King” $ Treaſures;-in ſome: 
Place of great Strength and difficult of Acceſs. 
Nevertheleſs, by the Contrivance of Medea, all 
thoſe Difficulties, were, ſurmounted, and the Argo- 
nauts, being now laden with Plunder, were pre- 
paring to return, when Abſyrtus, Son to the King, 
and General of his Armies, marched againſt them; 
but, having been drawn into an Ambuſcade, he 
was killed, and his Forces put to flight. The Fa- 
buliſts have related this Event in a 1 1 Man- 
ner. 


3 the Way, chat 1 Keie. port de i in 3 

l ing them up. It is eaſy to perceive, that we are 

only to underſtand by this the Diſperſion of the, FF 
. Colchian Army, which broke and fled, as ſoon as : 


B their General was ſlain. ——After this, the Grecians. | 
| left Colchos, and ſhaped their Way homeward, J 
1 making their Courſe memorable by a Variety of 
* new Exploits v. But you may judge of theſe: 
I from what you have already heard.——Many of 
them are ſo marvellous, that I fear Cleanthes him 
ſelf wou'd ſcarcely believe them. 
Eud. This Account then, which you have given 
us, is to be looked upon as the Ground work of all 
the Fables, which the Poets have invented con- 
cerning the Argonauts : ? 
Pal. This is the Account generally received 
but notwithſtanding, there are Authors, who pay 
little Attention to "the Hiſtory of Phryxus, and 
have aſcribed this Expedition to very different Mo- 
tives. —— Plutarch* tells us, that the Deſign 
of the Argonauts was to clear the Sea of Pi- 
rates. Some think, it was to excite the A/7a- 
58 „ 1 5 — ib 
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Apollon. Rhod. Val. Flaccus. 
* Plut. in Theſeo. | 
Y Sir J/aac — Chronol, of Ant. Kingd. Se. 
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tie Kings to aſſert their Liberties on the Death of 
Seſoftris, to whom they had been Tributaries; and 


to form an Alliance between them and the Princes 
of Greere.— And again, others * are of Opinion, 
that it was merely for the ſake of eſtabliſhing a 
Commerce with thoſe of Aa. It is poſſible they 
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* 
* 
. 


* 
* 


66 + 


might have had this laſt in View; though from the 


Hoſtilities, which they committed, it is natural to 
conjecture, that they meant alſo to revenge them- 


ſelves on ſome of thoſe Nations for Injuries re- 
ceived, probably, for the Ravages, which Ships 
from thoſe Parts had often made on the Grecian 
Coaſts *%ﬀ—But, whatever might have been the 
Purpoſe, the Voyage of the Argonauts is a valu- 


able Piece of antient Hiſtory, as this Enterprize 


may truly be ſaid to have given a Beginning to a 


Maritime Power among the Greeks. And we may 


judge, how highly Navigation was accounted Cf, 
even in thoſe diſtant Times, from the many Fables, 
with which they have dreſſed out this their firſt 


Naval Eſſay. All the Gods, it is faid, preſided at 


the building of this important Veſſel : the Ship it- 


ſelf was gifted with the Power of Speech, and pro- 
pheſied to the Princes, that ſailed in her: and af- 
ter the Expedition was ended, it was thought be- 
neath the Dignity of ſo precious a Monument to 
be intruſted to the Care of Men, it was tranſlated 
into Heaven, and had a Place among the Conſtel- 


lations. 8 
Eud. What ſeems to be as ſurprizing as any Cir- 
cumſtance in this whole Relation, is, that ſo many 


ö Princes ſhou'd have engaged in an Expedition, 
Which, whatever was the Deſign, muſt, in thoſe 


Days, have been eſteemed extremely dangerous, 
with no more than one ſingle Veſſel. 2 


Le Clerc. Bibl. Univ. T. 6. 


Pal. 
* 
* Vide Herodot. in Clip. wy 
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Pal. It is owing, to the Yaniry, of the Greeks, 
t 


that they have pretended this. appears from 
Homer b, who was by far more faithful to hiſtorical 
Truth, than any of the firſt Grecian Writers, that 


they had a my ch greater Strength. He tells us, 
that at the ſacking, of Troy, Hercules alone had ſix 
Ships under his Command: and there being ſo 


many other Princes, in Quality and Power not in- 


ferior to him, it may be collected that their Force 


muſt have been very conſiderable. Indeed the Ship 
Argo appears to have had the Commander in Chief 
on board, and to have been the largeſt Veſſel of the 


whole F leet, and perhaps the only one, that had 
been built in Greece, and for this Reaſon has ſhe 


borne away, though ſomewhat unjuſtly, the TIO 
Glory of this Expedition. 


Clean. And pray, Palaemon, are we to 6 no 
more of Medea, and her Exploits? But, I ſuppoſe, 


ou; chooſe to paſs over the many black Crimes, 


the Hiſtory of that wicked Woman abounds 


with. 


Pal. Well, my dear Cleantbes, I ſee what a dan- 
gerous Set of People theſe Poets are. Here is a 
poor Lady, whom they have traducede, now above 

two thouſand Years ago d, and to this Day is her 


Name execrable. Know then, that her Hiſtory 
ought to ſtand in a much fairer Light, than it has 
been placed in by Poetical Writers. After the Re- 
turn of the Argonauts, Jaſon and ſhe left the peace- 
able Poſſeſſion of the Throne of Jolchos to Acaſtus 
Son of Pelias, and retired to Corinth, where, ac- 
e to ſome Authors, ſhe had high x td 
: tions, 


» Thad. Rhapſ. 5. L. 638, Q. 
© Vide Medeam Euri pid. 


Euripides flouriſhed about the eightieth Er that l. 


about 360 Years before Chrift, 
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fions*. Their Abode here for the Space of ten 
Years was attended with much Prolperity, and 
they enjoyed among the Corinthians a very exalted 
Station, and fearcely leſs than Regal Honour. But 
in Time, Jaſon forgat his plighted Faith: he re- 
membered not the many important Kindneſſes he 
had received from Medea; and taken with the 
Charms of a new. Miſtreſs, the Daughter of Creon 
King of Corinth, he reſolved, at all Hazards, to gra- 
tify his Paſſion, and to divorce a Wife, whom he 
had ceaſed to love. The Corinthians alſo, engag- 
ing in Jaſon's Intereſt, declared againſt this unfor- 
tunate Princeſs, and had even the Cruelty to maſ- 
facre her Children in the Temple of Juno, where 
they had taken Refuge. Such an avowed Viola- 
tion of all the Laws, both of Humanity and Reli- 
gion, cou'd not but reflect infinite Diſhonour on 
the Corinthian Name: and therefore ſucceeding 
Generations thought it expedient to diſguile the 
Circumſtances of the Event, and to make Media 
herſelf the Actreſs of the bloody Deed. For this 
Purpoſe, a large Sum was offered to Euripides, a 
famed Dramatic Writer of Athens, to engage him 
to employ his Talents in Favour of Corinth ;, and 
I wiſh I cou'd ſay, that the Poet had refuſed the 
baſe Bribe. But it appears, that he too induſ- 
ttiouſly performed the Part aſſigned to him: he in- 
troduces her in his Drama, a baſe,  perfidious, 
violent, mercileſs Woman; he charges her with 
having embrued her own Hands in the Blood of 
her Children, and ſacrificed Creon's whole Family 
to the Fury of her Reſentments f. The Poet's 
5 | Art has given Probability to theſe dark Falſhoods : 
and not only did Medea live an injured — 
5 3 Life, 


* Pauſan, in Corinthiacis. | 
* Schol, in Medeam Euripidis, Verſ. 273. 
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of her reſtoring Aeſon to Life: 
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Life, her Memory alſo has become the Sport of 
Calumny, and bears the Infamy of thoſe Crimes, 
to which ſhe herſelf fell a Victim. 

Clean. Indeed, Palazmon, you ſurprize me much. 
1 chouglit her a very Monſter, enured to every 
Species of Guilt, practiſed in the blackeſt Poy: 
ſons, and one of the felleſt Eachantereſſes of 
mote ie. 

Pal. An Wiebe e Cleanthes ! why, a mo- 
dern Wit wou'd tell you, that all fine Ladies are 
Enchentereſſes. ' But, beſides. that kind of magic 
Charm, which I queſtion not that Medea was ſuffi- 
ciently 1 in, at leaſt er the Loſs of her 
4 0 faithleſs- —ſhe 


„ 


Ste. 
Ages of e e Nienelg⸗ . 
makes a Magician. Hence, probably: the Tale 
ſhe mixed toge- 
ther the Juices of Kindly | Herbs, that eaſed that 
aged Prince of his Infirmities, and lengthened. gut 
his Days beyond the uſual Courſe s. 

Clean. 
of having poyſoned Pelias; or, agreeably to the 
Style of Fits ion, ſhe perſuaded his Daughters to 
boil the old King, under Pretence that he wou'd 
riſe young and vigorous out of the magic Kettle, 


The credulous Fools tried the ee and 
deſtroy etl their Father, To 


SY © a 


cious Wiiters. Ka Fi us, from an an- 
rient Monument, which Was preſerved in the 
£92140; ; | Temple 


2 Ord Metam. B.. 7 2 
52 Apellhd. L. 1. C. 8. 
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But then, Palaemon, ſhe. ſtands accuſed 
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Temp dle or Jau at Olympia, that Jaſon and his 
Cöinpem öl aſſiſted at the Funeral Games, that 
were ſolemnized in Honour 6f Pelias, who, tis 
likely, had died about, the. Time of the Return of 
the. Argonauts ;, and that they were , entertained . in 
friendly guiſe by Acaſtus arid his Royal Siſters i. It 
is not to be ſuppoſed, that Jaſon cou'd have re- 
mained ar Folchos in Peace: had Medes compaſſed 
the King's Death. Indeed Driodorus* gives her 


A Character far different. If his Teſtimony, is to 
be depended on, ſhe was 4 Princeſs * ot high” Ac- 
compliſhments, and who added to the Advantages 


ot a very improved Mind, the Excellences of an 
Heart generous and good. Whilſt ſhe lived at 
Colchos, it was her Cuſtom to employ her Abilities 


in relieving the Diſtreſſed, in warning Strangers of 


the Perils, that threatened thein from her inhoſpi- 


table Father, and in diſappointing the bloody Par- 
py of thar inhuman King. For it ſeems, AFetes 
aid wait for all Strangers, "that entered his Domi- 


nions; and of thoſe, who fell into his Hands, fes 


; ound Mercy.“ This Conduct, Which Medea ob- 
| ſerved, drew on her the King's Indignation, and 
| the was in Diſgrace, when the Argonautic Fleet 
| appeared on the Colclian Coaſt. Theſe Circum- 


Q 2 ſtances 


-1'Theſe-Funeral Games were deſcribed on the Cover of a 


; Chet, in which Cypſelus, aſterveards Tyrant of Corinth, was 
| concealed” by his Mother, when the Bu chiadae fought him, 0 
put him to Death. (Of which ſee an Account by Her dgtus in 
dis Terphchor, ) The Cypſelidae dedicated this Cheſt, or, perhaps, 
 ratheria Cheſt of the ſame Form, but of richeft Worki zanſhip, 
in-! Memory of Opſeluss Deliverance. The Inſcription on this 

antient Monument was, according to Pauſanias, After the M au- 
ner that Oxen mark out the Furr ows, POYETPOCHAON, one 
Line ran from left to right, and the other from right to left, the 
one beginning where the other ended. Moſt of the antient In- 


ſeriptions were in this Form. Vide Pauſtny, in Eliac.“ L. I. 
K J. 
> to 
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Rances therefore lead ſtrongly. in her Behalf: and 
ik this unfortunate 'Princels | 0 16d her. 9 ather's 
Epernies, there is Reaſon. to. Wen - that the 


Wrong s done to her Siſter Chalaope, and her Fa- 
taily, l Abhorrence ſhe had. of Abgtes's Cruel- 


dies, and the Treatment ſhe herſelf had Cauſe to 
tear, forced her to itl. | 


Eud. Is it known preciſely, ' at r Time this 


Exp edition was ? 5 


Bal. It may be conjectured, "ou: it. was about 
twelve or thirteen Years before the firſt 7. heban 


War, which T juſt. now mentioned to you ; and 


thirty-five Yau m, Or about one Generation of 
Men, befor the Everſion of Troy : for it appears, 
that Tlepolemus the Son of Hercules, Ajax and Teu- 
cer Sons of Telamon, Achilles the Son of Peleus, and 
feveral other of the Sons of the Argonauts, were 
at this ſecond Trejan War. It may be ſuppoſed, 
that Theſers was about twenty, when he went to 
Crete; and that it was not till ſeveral Years after, 
that the Argonautic Expedition happened, pro- 
bably when he was about thirty- eighth. Caſtor and 

Pollux 


I have not taken Notice of her going to Athens, and mar- 
rying Aageus. That is a Falſhood ſo abſurd, that it does not 
even require to be confuted. 

m Nexwton's Chronol. of Ant. Kingd. c. 

From the Argonautic N which happened, if not 
exactly in the Year, which it is afligned to by Sir Iſaac Newton; 


Vet certainly about that Time, unto the laſt Tran War, the En- 


terprizes of the Greeks croud in ſo thick upon us, that it is diff- 
cult to determine their Epochas to any Degree of Exactneſs. 


A 9 _ 
: Mr EE EEE OP Boa 1 3 87 9 . 
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And Plutarch, who, in his Life of Theſeus, mentions moſt of N 


thoſe Events, has not given us any Clew, to guide us through 
the mazy Period. I ſhall therefore attempt ſome vague Account 
of the Order, in which thoſe Tranſactions appear to have been 


Theſeus went to Crete, when he was about twenty Years old, that | 


is, about the Year before Choift, 953: for it appears from Plu. 
tarch, that the third Tribute was then due, and the Death of 4s. 
Aroget; 


rough 
Count 
een 
d, that 
n Plu. 
of An. 


droge; 


ö 1 8 . 
hes — CAE! — » 
n 29 


Wann, 
' 8 f PIG 
OS eee r 


Pollan muſt then have been in the early Bloom of 


ann 
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Life; for they were Brothers to Helen, Children 
wok Oh of 


Arogens ſeems to have. happened, ſaon after Aegeus's Return from 
Trocgen, Where he had married, Het hra, and left her with Child 
of Theſens. Minos made War on | Athens, and on the Conclu- 
Hon of the Peace the (firſt Tribute was exacted. Nine Years 
after, the-ſecond was paid, when; Theſeus was about eleven: for 
Audrogeos. mult have been ſome ſhort Time at Athens, before he 


was murdered z and, together with" this Interval, the Prepara- 


tions which Minos made againſt Aggrus, and the carrying on of 
the War cou'd not take up much leſs than two Years. Nine Years 
after the ſecond Tribute, the third was due; and then The/zus 


went to Crete.——AsTheſeus journeyed from Troezer, the Roads 


were infeſted by-ſeveral inhuman Ravagers; and therefore, pro- 
bably, Hercules had not yet made his Name terrible in Greece: 
indeed it may be a, Queſtion, whether Hercules ſet out on his 
Exploits, mach earlier than Theſeus.—— After Theſeus was re- 
turned from Crete, he employed himſelf in modelling the Com- 


mon-wealth, and, providing for the Peace and Happineſs of 


"Athens. During theſe domeſtic Occupations, I ſuppoſe, he mar- 


"ned Phaedra. — . ” - About the Year I before the Deſtruction of 
Troy, the Argonauts left Greece : whether ,The/eus was a mong 


them, or not, it is difficult to determine: Apolloderus ſay s, he 


was; other Argonautic Writers omit him. Some few Vears 


after the Return of the Argonauts, about the Year zo, as I con- 
jecture, before Trey was overthrown, was the AEtolian Confe- 


deracy on account of the Boar of Calydon : it cou'd ſcarcely be' 
fooner, for Meleager, the Chief Leader at the Calydouian, Chace, 


was one of the Argonauts. Tydeus was Brother to Meleager, 
dut ſomewhat younger than he: he was one of the Captains in 


wy 


the firſt Theban War; which fell out about the Year 920 before 
"Chriſt *; or at moſt, two or three Years earlier. And accord- 
ingly, it appears, that Agamemnon in Homer (Iliad. Rhapl. 4 


L. 376) remembered to have ſeen Tydeus and Polynices ſolliciting 
Aids at the Mycensan Court. Whence (let me obſerve it by 


the Way) it may be gathered, that AHgamemnon and Menclays 
were rather the Sons, than the Grandſons of Atreus. Fary/ihous 
muſt have been living at this Time; for Eupſiheus reigned till 
after the Death of Hercules; (See Dialogue the fifth) and Her- 
cules did not die till after the Rape of Helen by Theſaus. (See 


above, P. 104.) At the Time of this. firſt Theban War, The/zus 


Was On the Throne of Athens : for Adraſtus applied to the Athe- 
3 See P. 64. Note y. | 
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'of the ſame Mother ; and Helen. was at moſt thir- 
teen Years-old; When hejexs was fifty: ſo that, ak 


lowin g 


nians, as we have ſeen above, P. 86; arid both Phutarch (ih 


Theſeo) and 4polloderus (L. 3. C. 7,) agree, that Theſeus marcn- 
ed to the Aſſiſtance of che Argiwes. —— It'muſt-have* been ſoch 
after this, that he ſtole away Helen; and, probably, in a ſhort 


Time, after ſhe was recovered-'from - hini, - ſhe was married to 
- Menelaus ; and in about a Vear after her Marriage, the was 


carried off by Paris; for Homer makes her ſay, in the tenth 
Year of the Trojan War, that twenty Years had elapſed, fince 


, Sh — . 1 5 : 15 » 1 1 7 7 | 4 
Hon Y&p vu! 140k rde #X00TOY £706 Z e 
| HF ws 7 . * 
Ex Gu xeider len, ad ie d rp... 


„ Ilad. Nhapſ. 24. L. 769. 


Noro twice tes Years (unhappy Years) are der, ö 
Since Paris brought me to the Trojan She. Pope. 


Suppoſe therefore, that the firſt Theban War happened 23 Years 
before the Everſion of Troy - ar, Hele, 
ftolen away by Theſes, and recovered again by Pollux and Caſ- 


. F 


ear, Helen was 


the following 


tor: and at the Beginning of the next Year, when, ſhe, was 
about 14, ſhe was married to Menelaus: and before one Year 


more rolled round, ſhe was carried off by Paris: for Helen 
only ſays, that it was now the fabentieth Year, ſince ſhe came to 

Troy; the twenty Years were not yet completed. Indeed, it 

may ſeem ſtrange, that ſo many Years ſhou'd have paſſed away 

between the Inſult offered to the Spartan King, * 

ſion of Aſa by the Greets : for the Trojan War laſted but ten 

'Years : whence then was it deferred ſo long? how were the ten 
To. this it may be ſufficient to 


the Inva- 


preceding Years employed ? 
anſwer, that the mighty Preparations, which were made for 


this War, the aſſembling of Forces, the fitting out Fleets, the 


conſulting of Oracles, required a much longer Space, than 
wou'd now be neceſſary for an Expedition of. this Nature. Be- 
fides, it does not appear, that the Gree#s determined imme- 


diately on carrying the War into %a: they had Hopes, that 
Priam and the Princes of Troy wou'd reſtore Helen, and ng 


lundered Wealth of Sparta. And therefore we ſee, (Homer 
liad. Rhapſ. 3. L. 205, Sc.) that Menelaus and Ulyſſes were 


fent on an Embaſſy to the 7. 4 5 Court; but the Negotiation 


proved ineffectual, and the 


ar became neceſſary. And ſo 


certain 
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leſs than to the Afotic Nations. 
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lowing Caſtor and Pollux to have been about ſeven- 
teen, when they inliſted under Jaſon, they were 
about thirty, when Theſeus ſtole away their Siſter 
Helen. Helen was married very young to Mene- 
laus; and was ſcarcely more than fifreen, when ſhe 
was borne away by Paris : ſhe was in Troy twenty 
Years ; and yet, after ſo long a, Space, ſhe had the 


| Power to ſoften the Heart of the jnjured Menelaus, and 


melt him wr te eee a Form like 
ITT r II TA Aer „ 

hers had peculiar Privileges belonging to it. But 
however, to- Morrow we mall talk over the Ad- 


ventures of this fatal Beauty, whoſe Name has 


been rendered memorable by the Nlisfortunes ſhe 
occafioned, and whoſe Charms may be ſaid to have 
proved ruinous to moſt of the Grecian States, not 
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certain it is, that this foreign War did not take up the Atten- 
tion of all Greece, from the Time that Helen was borne away, 


that we find, a domeſtic War brake out in the very Heart of 


Greece, three Years before the Expedition againſt T roy, the fe- 
cond Theban War, I mean, which was by ten Years poſterior to 


| the firſt, . 
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TRE Hiſtory ol the ſecond PRE 15 1 ier has 
by the greateſt Geniuſes of Antiquity, and has gi- 


Rome had to boaſt. of. However, We. are not to 
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PaLanmon, Evnoxus, and CLravTuns 
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had an 8 Advantage; it has been ſung 


ven Riſe to the two fineſt, Poems, that Greece and 


| 

ſuppoſe, that Homer or. Virgil entered deep,1 into. all 
the Hiſtorical Cauſes of this War: they were only £ 
to make Choice of thoſe, Portions and Circumſtan- 1 
ces of it, that were moſt ſuſceptible of Poetical nt 
Ornament, and might advance higheſt the Glory 1 
of thoſe Nations, for whom they wrote. It may t 
therefore be allowable to conſider it in an other Point 0 
of View, and to trace its Connexion with the pre- 7 
ceding Part of the Grecian Hiſtory, 1 
Menelaus, Huſband to Helen, was the 8 Fa 
dant of Tantalus, King of Sipylus. You know, I I 
Cleantbhes, the Crimes of that perfidious Prince loſt | R 
his Family the Crown o. He had offered Violence tu 
to Ganymede, the Son of Tros King of Troy, even be 

in the Temple of Jupiter, whither he was come to | gc 


ſacrifice ; and the Princes of that Houſe never 
ceaſed warring, againſt the Houſe of Tantalus, till 
they had dethroned the guilty Race. Pelops, Son 
to Tantalus, for Tantalus did not live to ſee the final 
Ovetthrow of his Family, retired into Greece to 
Piſa, where he obtained to Wife Hippodamia Daugh- 
ter of King Ocnoniaus, and got Polleſſion of the 

wa Sove- 


See Dialogue the ſecond, P. 57. 
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Sovereignty?. He had two Sons by her, Atreus 


and Theſtes. Atreus married AErope, Daughter to 


Euryſtheus King of Mycenae, and ſucceeded Eury- 
ſtheu . Agamennon and Menelaus were the Grand- 
ſons, or rather, according to ſome Authors, the 
Sons à of Atreus: after his Death, Agamemnon aſ- 
cended the Throne of Mycenae ; and Menelaus, by 
the Marriage of Helen, became King of Sparta. 
Helen was the Daughter of Yyndarus and Leda; 


they owed the Spartan Crown to the Bounty of 


Hercules, and were bound by a ſolemn Promile to 
reſtore it to his Poſterity *. But the State of the Her- 
culean Princes was much fallen?: and the faithleſs 
Tynaarus thought himſelf diſcharged from an Obli- 
gation, which, he flattered himſelf, might now be vio- 
lated with Impunity: And probably hence it was, that 
he wedded his Daughter Clytemneſira to Agamemnon, 


and made Choice of Menelaus for his other Daug- 


ter Helen. He ſought to ſecure himſelf by a 
double Alliance with a Family, whoſe Crown the 
Herachidae had likewiſe Claim to, and who there- 
fore, from Principles of Intereſt, mult be always ready 
to concur in excluding them out of Peloponneſus.— 
It may naturally be conjectured, that the Trean 
King beheld with Indignation the flouriſhing For- 
tunes of this Race of Tantalus, whole Crimes had 
been rewarded with the Poſſeſſion of ſo many Kings 
doms. 


But, beſides this mince; Saule of Hatred to 


| the Pelopidae, he had reaſon to complain of Greece 


in general: they had laid waſte his Country in the 
PURE: of the Argonautic Expeditions they had 
270110 3 1 85 


EE, 5 Pindar. Olymp. > og Payſon. 11. 4 1 et + 
A See Dialogue the third, P. 117. N. z. 
r See Dialogue the third, P. 100. 


Concerning the various: Diſaſters, that befel - the Houle of 


Hercules, after his Death, fee Dialogue the lh. 
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ſbpilled the Blood of all his neareſt Kindred z- and 
bad taken away his Siſter He/tone captive. Priam 
made Preparations for repaying - thele Wrongs to 
Greece; he fortified his City, and formed many 
conſiderable Alliances; and when he thought him- 
ſelf in a Condition to bid Defiance to his Enemies, 
Paris was ſent with a Fleet to make Repriſals. His 
firſt Expedition was on the Coaſts of Laconia, 


where, in the Abſence of Menclaus, he plundered 
his Treaſures, and carried off his Wife Helen, who, 


if the Poets may be believed, was not ill pleaſed 


with her Captivity, | 
Eud. But, Palaemon, we are told, that Paris 
was hoſpitably entertained at the Court of Mene- 


laus, and perfidiouſſy deluded away the Spartan 


Queen, 
Pal. Antient Writers are by no Means agreed as 


to the Motives, that engaged Paris in this Expedi- 


tion t. However, many of them acknowledge, 
that he ſet out in a hoſtile Manner, and even pre- 


tend, that it was to vindicate his Aunt Heſone, Who 


ſuffered much injurious Treatment from her Hul- 
band Telamon. Whatever was the Motive, it is 
ſcarce to be imagined, that he ſhou'd come with 
Views of Amity to the Court of any of the Pelo- 
pian Princes, where at beſt he muſt have expected 
a cool and contemptuous Reception. And indeed, 
the large Spoils, which Paris's Fleet returned laden 
with, and which, as it appears from Honier, con- 
tributed u, not leſs than the Rape of Helen, to ex- 
cite the S to Arms, make it much more 
probable; that his principal Purpoſe was to inſult 
and ravage. 
Event, are e moſtly from Grecian Authors, and, no 


\_Douby 


? 


t Vide Herodot. in Clio. et Natal. Com. L. 6. C. 25 
Iliad. Rhapf. 5 V. 282. 


But the Accounts, we have of this 


= 
ol 
* 
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Doubt, but they have endeavoured to blacken the 
Trojans, and to render the Cauſe of their- own 
Country honourable and fair-ſeeming. 

Eud. There is an other Difficulty in the Hiftory 


of Helen. Her two Brothers, Caſtor and Pollux, 
were they living at the Time of her being borne 


away ? If they were, how happens it, that Helen 
is. called Queen of Sparta, and that Menclaus is 
ſpoken of as being on the Spartan Throne, when, 
in Truth, the Succeſſion belonged to the Sons of 
Tyndarus ? And beſides, if they were in Sparta, why 
did they not make ſome Oppolition to the Trojans ? 


But if they were dead, why does Homer ſuppoſe it 


otherwiſe ? tor you know, ne introduces Helen, in 
the Review ſhe takes of the Grecian Chiefs, expreſ- 
ſing much Surprize at their Abſence . 

Pal. Some Authors are of Opinion, that Tyn- 
darus divided his Kingdom equally among his three 
Children, Caſtor, Polſux and Helen *, and perhaps 
che Throne of Sparta was allotted to Ilelen, and 
the Territory of Laconia portioned out between her 
two Brothers. They were not dead, when Paris 
invaded Grecce, but they fell, probably, on that 
very Occafion, in Defence of their Country ?, 
Helen was unacquaintec with this fatal Circum- 
ſtance, for Paris's Fleet bare her away immediately 
from the Scene of Danger *. 

Clean. So, Palaemon, not a Word of the Judg- 
ment of Paris, and the Golden Apple:? 


R-2 Pat, 


Thad. Rhapl. 3. V. 236. 
* Peufan. in Laconicis. Meurfius de Regno Laconico. 
They periſhed in a Storm, ſays an antient Writer, as they 


gere in Purſuit of the Teja. 


DaresPhryg. apud Meurſ. de Regno Laconico. 
*.09 the Iſland Cranae, lying off the Point of Taerarus. 
Vide Homer. Thad, Rhæpſ. 3. V. 445. 
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Pal. J fee, Cleanthes, you have ſtill a Kindneſs 
for the Poets. Come then, will you favour us 
with this Tale? J dare ſay, you remember it well; 
and we ſhall be glad to hear it from you. 

Clean. With all my Heart ; you {hall have the 
Fable in the beſt Manner I can tell it. This 
famed 755 11 was the Preſent of the 
Goadeſs of Diſcor 
the Poplat of Peleus and Thetis, to which all 


the other Deities were invited. In Revenge, ſhe 


cauſed an Apple of Gold to drop down among 
them, with this Inſcription, TO THE FAIRES T. 


Immediately, Envy divided the whole Aſſembly: 


each Goddeſs, but eſpecially Juno, Minerva, and 
Venus, claimed the Prize, and Fove himſelf was 


unable to filence the Contentions of theſe Rival 


Beauties. At length, it was agreed to refer the 


Deciſion to ſome artleſs ruſtic Youth ; and Paris, 
who, though of Royal Birth, had received - his 


Education among the Shepherds of Mount Ida b, 


was appointed Judge. The three Goddefles ap- 


peared before him; and each of them endeavoured 


to purchaſe his Favour, on the momentous Oc- 
caſion. Juno was the Goddeſs of Empire; ſhe 
promiſed him Regal Dignity and Extent of Do- 


minion. Minerva was the Goddeſs of Wiſdom, 


and the Protectrice of the Liberal Sciences; ſhe 


offered to render him one of the ſageſt and moſt 
accompliſhed Princes of the Earth. But Venus, 


the Deity of Love, tempted him with the Poſſeſ- 


fi:n of Beauty. The Heart of the young Shep- 


070 Bray him ; he gave her the Apple : and 


In 


à Vide Furitidem in Twedibos Strabo. Geogr. L. 13. 2 
Aeneid. L. 1. Ovid. Epiſt. Parid. ad Helenam. 

There were two Mountains of the Name, the one in Phry- 
See the other in Crete. 


ſhe had been neglected, at 


_ wee ag Yon hen ate oe EE EE. . 
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in Return, ſhe beſtowed on him Helen, the faireſt 
Princeſs of thoſe Days. Howbeit, Funo and Mi- 
_— were \mindful of the Indignity, and puniſhed 
The Power and Wiſdom of Greece were called 
forth to overturn the Kingdom of Troy, and the 
unhappy Paris paid with the Loſs of Life for the 
improper Choice, he had been guilty of. 
Pal. Art ingenious A} Blogs! indeed Vou 
ſnall have my hearty Conſent, Cleanthes, to keep 
your Goddeſſes, if 'they never give you worſe In- 
ſtruction. Remember only the excellent Leſſon, 


which you have told us from the m; that the ſoft 


Blandiſhments of Pleaſure always prove fatal, when 
Reaſon and Duty are not ſuffered to hold the ſu- 
preme Guidance. Minerva was the Inſpirer of ſage 
Counſels : and Juno not only was the Goddeſs of 
Empire, ſhe was alſo the Patroneſs of virtuous Love. 


Paris diſclaſmed the Influence of theſe Deities ; .- 


and therefore brought he unutterable Diſtreſſes on 
himſelf and his Country, 

Clean. There is a Circumſtance in the Hiſtory of 
this Thetis, which I do not well underſtand : 1 we 
are told, that ſne was a Sea-Goddeſs. Whence, Pa- 
Harmon, this Fiction? 

Pal. It is merely a Poetical Compliment. Thetis 
was the Daughter of a Prince, whole Dominions 
were ſituated in the maritime Parts of Greece ; 
fome fay, that her Father was King of the Iſland 
Seyros ©. It was ufual, in the Ages of Fable, to be- 


ſtow a Part of the Empire of the Deep on thoſe 


Princes, who were ſeated on the Sea-coaſt : and 
1 cou'd not boy done for One, who was to be the 


Mother 


5 probably the was Sifter to the Lycomedes, by whom Theſeus 


was deſtroyed; for Achilles was concealed at the Court of this 


Lycomedes ; and it was 25 his Daughter Dada, that he had 
arb bus 8 Y 


\ 
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Conſternation, eſpecially at the Courts of Sparta 
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Mother. of Achilles, the boaſted Champion, of che 


Grecian People.— | 
But we muſt. return to the faberer Sty le of 1 55 


. The Rape of Helen ee great 


and Aycenae: and it was determined to ſend. an, 


Embaſſy, ta demand Reparation of the T; rojan, 


King.  Menelaus and Ulyſſes Prince of Tthaca were 
choſen for-this important Purpole*; and certainly: 
no Deſignation cou'd be more judicious. Menelaus, 
was the injured. Perſon, and wou'd not fail warmly: 
to urge a Cauſe, in which he was ſo nearly inte- 


reſted : and Ulyſſes. was one of the wiſeſt and moſt 
eloquent of the Grecian Princes. Nevertheleſs, 


neither Ulyſſes Abilities, nor Menelaus's earneſt 
Plea availed aught ?: and, after many fruitleſs Ne- 
gotiations, they returned ta Greece. All Thoughts 


of Peace were now laid aſide, and a powerful Con- 


federacy was formed, ta carry the War into A4/ia. 
This Confederacy owed its Strength to a ſhrewd 
Counſel, of which Ulyſſes was the Author f. The 


Charms of Helen had brought many Suitors to the. 


Spartan Court: and, - beſides Menetaus, ſhe num- 


bercd moſt of the Princes of Greece: among her 
Admirers, | 


” Þ 
2 * 


4 Thad. U v. 205. 
* Herodotus has given us a very remarkable Account of this 


Matter, which, he ſays, he had from the Egyptian Prieſts. He 
tells us, that it was not in the Power of the Trejans to reſtore 


Helen; for that Paris, in his Return from Sparta, was driven, 81 
a Tempeſt on the Coaſt of Zgoyjt; and that Proetus, then Kin 

Egypt, being informed of the Injury he had done to Mene po 
ditmiſſed Paris with many Reproaches, but detained Helen and 
the Spartan Treaſures. After the Deſtruction of Troy, Menelaus 


_ diſcovered his Miſtake, and, ſailing to Egyft, recovered both 


his Treaſures and his Wife. According to Herodotus, this Cir- 
cumſtance was well known to Hauer Pur he choſe to exchange 
Hiſtorical Truth for the Embelliſhments of Fable. 

Vide Herodot. in Euterp. 


 Apolled. L. 3. C. 10. 


2 
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Admiters, Meneſtheus of Athens, Ulyſſes, Antilochus 
Son to Neſtor, Ajax and Teucer Sons to Telamon, 
Ajax. Son to Oileus King of. Locris, and ſeveral 
others. Tyndarus dreaded the Conſequence of pre- 
ferring one among ſo many Competitors, of ſuch 


Quality and Power. But Ulyſes removed the Dif- 


ficulty : he adviſed Tyndarus to exact an Oath from 
each of the Princes that they wou'd maintain an 
inviolable Friendſhip with, and be ever ready to 
aſſiſt and defend him, on whom he ſhou'd beſtow 
the Princes. And every one of them chearfully 
entered into an Engagement, which, his fond 


Hopes told him, he ſhou'd himſelf enjoy the Ad- 


vantage of, It now appeared, how well deviſed 
was the Project of the ſubtle Ulyſſes : martial Pre- 
parations were made throughout all Greece; and 
Agamemnon, Menelaus's Brother, the moſt power- 
ful at Sea of any of the Grecian Kings, and whoſe 
Dominion extended over many of the INands e, ag 


| well as over a conſiderable Part of Pe/oponneſus, 
| was named Chief of the Conſederate Forces. 


But, notwithſtanding theſe Shews of War, there 
is Reaſon to luſpect, that many of the Grecians 
were in their Hearts averſe from this Expedition, and 
privately laboured to diſcreditit. A Report was in- 

duſtriouſly propagated, that Troy cou'd not be taken 
but at extreme Hazard; and that many Things 
were firſt to be performed, of which even the Poſ- 
ſibility was much to be queſtioned b. The Greeks 
were to obtain the Image of Pallas, which was 
moſt religiouſly preſerved in the Trgar Citadel: 


and Laomedon s Tomb, which was built on one 


; Os 


5 Thucyd. L's: 


u Natal. Comes, L. 4. 0. 5. Thad. Rhapſ 9. V. 411. et Rhapf. 
24. V. 540. Virg. Aeneid. L. 2. V. 165. Vide et Servium in loc, 
Virg. citatum ; et Apslloderum de Palladio. L. 3. C. 11. | 
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of the Gates of Trey, was to be demoliſhed by the 
Trojans themſelves. 1 . the firſt Grecian, that 
ſhou'd ſet his Foot on the Tn Shore, was doom- 


| = . 1 40 6.14 . 1 263% -& 
ed to die. The Prieſts declared, that without 
. Achilles the Son of Peleus, the Greeks cou'd not be 


victorious; and yet they affirmed, that if Achilles 
went to the War, he ne'er ſhou'd ſee his native 
Country more. The Oracles required alſo, that 


the Arrows of Hercules, which had been dipped in 


the Blood of the Hydra, ſhou'd be brought to the 


Siege of Troy; but it was not to be expected, that 
Ppiloctetes, the Friend of Hercules, to whoſe Care 


they had been intruſted, wou'd ever be aſſiſtant to 
the aggrandizing of the Houſe of Pelops. Ne- 
vertheleſs, molt of the Difficulties were removed, 


or rather, the Influence of theſe Reports taken off, 


by the Abilities and Art of Agamemnon's Friends: 
and ten Years after the Rape of Helen, a numerous 
Army with a Fleet of 1200 Tranſports k was got 


in 


It will not ſeem ſtrange, that ſo many Vears ſhou'd have 
elapſed between the Rape of Helen, and the carrying the War 
into Alia, if we conſider, what has already been in Part obſerv- 


ed, Dial. 3. P. 118, in the Note, that, beſides the various Intereſts 
to be reconciled, and the many Negotiations neceſſary, to effect a 


General Confederacy of the Grecian People——beſides the Mili- 
tary Preparations to be made, which to a Nation, unacquainted 
with Expeditions of this Kind, muſt have coſt much Time and 


Labour; the Attention of the Grecians was alſo taken off from 


this War by ſeveral Domeſtic Occurrences, ſuch as, the ſecond 
Theban War; the Attempts of the Heraclidae to recover the 
Throne of their Forefathers——Of which laſt fee more in Dia- 
logue the fifth. VV or 

k Thucydiztes obſerves, that of the Grecian Ships the largeſt 


(thoſe of the Boeotians) contained 120 Men, and the ſmalleſt I 
(thoſe of Philoctetes) contained fifty. Eſtimate therefore the 


whole Fleet at a Mean between theſe two, and each Ship wil! 
be found to contain 85 Men; and, at this Proportion, the Num 
ber of Men, contained in the whole Fleet, will be found to have 
been not leſs than 102000. Tbucyd. L. 1. 
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Intended Sacrifice i 


in Readineſs, The Place of Rendezvous was 
Aulis, a Port of the Iſland Eubora; and all Things 


ſeemed; now to promiſe a proſperous Expedition; 


when they who oppoſed Agamemnon's Counſels, had 
a new Opportunity of carrying their Schemes into 
Execution. There was a dead Calm for ſome 
Days; and the Prophet Calchas, having been gain- 


ed over by ſome of the Enemies of the Atridae, 


declared, that the Gods were offended with Aa- 
memnon, and that Propitious Gales never ſhou'd 


reviſit the Grecian Fleet, until he had appeaſed 


Heaven by the Sacrifice of his Daughter Iphigenia. 


The Prophet's Declaration was ſoon divulged 


among the ſuperſtitious Soldiery; and Agamemnon, 
too anxious to preſerve the Supreme Command, 
reſolved to gratify his Ambition at the Expence of 
his Paternal Tenderneſs. However, the Princeſs 


was not ſacrificed n; Achilles, they ſay, interpoſed in 
her Behalf, and threatened Deſtruction to Calebas, 


if he did not fave her: the affrighted Soothſayer 
tound out ſome other Way of placating the Gods, 


and 


1 According to Thucydides, this was the firſt General Con- 


federacy formed by the Nations of Greece IId yap Tw Tywixa 
zv Scr Yb rte xown ipyacapim EM-. For neither 
did the Aetolian League, nor the Argonautic Aſſociation take in 
all the Grecian States. | 


m Some Authors, among whom are AEſclylus in his Agamen- 


non, Sophocles in his Electra, and Virgil in the ad Book of his 


Aeneid, ſuppoſe this Princeſs to have been really ſacrificed : 
vthers, ſuch as Euripides in his Iphigenia, and Ovid in the twelfth 
Book of his Metamorphoſes, ſay otherwiſe. Cicero, in his third 
Book of Offces, tells us, that Agamemnon really performed the 
Immolation of his Daughter, but that it was in Diſcharge of a 
Vow, that he had made in the Year, in which /higenia was 
born: he had devoted to Diana the faireſt of all the Creatures, 
that ſhou'd be born that Year in his Dominions. And yet 


Homer ſuppoſes Iphigenia to be living at Mycenae, in the tenth 


Year of the Trojan War, and makes not the leaſt mention of the 
- Vide Iliad. Rhapſ. 9. V. 287. 
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and in a ſhort Time'the Fleet failed for Af. 
Priam was not ignorant of their Deſigns; and had 
employed every Method, to ſtrengthen himſelf 
againſt them: neither Fortifications, nor Martial 


Equipments, nor Alliances had been forgotten; 
and ſo many were the Princes, who eſpouſed his 


Cauſe, that it coſt the Greeks nine Years to reduce 


thoſe Nations, that were confederate with Troy ®. 

In the tenth Year, they ſat down before the City: 
And here, if we may believe the Poets, were the 
moſt amazing Acts of Proweſs performed on either 
Side the Trojans, and eſpecially the Princes of 
the Houſe of Priam, eminently diſtinguiſhing them- 
ſelves in the Defence of their Deareſt Rights 
and, on the other hand, the Grecians daring all 
the Dangers of the War, to weaken and diſtreſs 
the Trojans. At length, the great Hector fell. 
That brave Son of Priam, who had long approv- 
ed himſelf, both in Council and in Arms, the 
faithfulleſt Friend to his Country's Cauſe, and had 
often ſent Diſmay and Confuſion through the Gre- 


cian Hoſt, was ſlain by Achilles, and opprobriouſly 


dragged around the Walls of Troy 9. It were 
to be wiſhed, Homer had not made his Hero ſully 
all his Glories, by wreaking his Vengeance in ſo 
poor a Manner on the Corſe of this noble Trojan b. 
Eud. Homer nevertheleſs ſeems to pay an high 


Compliment to the Trojan Prince — His Death 


puts a Concluſion to the Ziad, as if, when he was 


fallen, there was nothing more, worthy t to be re- 
corded. 


n Vide Iliad. hope. 2. V. 295, &e. t 6. V. 415. & 
Rhapſ. 9. V. 338, 
13 200d. Rhapf. 22. V. 361 et 305. 

5 Perhaps Homer meant this as. an Inſtance of the dire Effects 
of Furious Wrath, even in he molt generous Minds, 
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Rudiments of the Grecian Hiſtary. 131 
Pal. It was nat the Plan of Homer to ſing the 

Hiſtbry: of the Siege of Troy, but only of the An- 

ger of Achilles; to ſhew the fatal Effects of ungo- 

verned Paſſion, and what a Train of Calamities the 

Faults of Princes bring upon their People. You 


may remember, Eudoxus, Agamemnon's Pride and 


injurious Haughtineſs open the Scene à: he had re- 


fuſed to accept of a Ranſom for Chryſeis, Daugh- 


ter to Chryſes, Prieſt of Apollo; and Apollo, moved 


by the Prayers of this afflicted Father, ſends a 


Plague among the Greeks. For nine Days had the 
raging Peſtilence waſted the Grecian Army, when 
a Council is convened, and Calchas makes known 
the high Beheſts of Heaven: Achilles ſupports the 


— and urges the King to do Honour to the 
God, and ſave his Country. Agamemnon, preſſed 
by the Neceſſity of Affairs, and full of ſullen 
Wrath, reſtores to the Prieſt his captive Daugh- 


ter; but then, to indemnify himſelf, he vauntingly 
ſeizes on Briſeis, a Fair Slave, wham Achilles loved 
with extreme Tenderneſs. Achilles felt ſenſibly the 


Inſult, and reſolved to ſerve no longer under ſo 


violent and unjuſt a King. This brought number- 


leſs Evils on the Greeks; the Trojans being victo- 


rious in every Place, in the Abnce of Achilles : 


until, Patroclus Achilles's Friend being lain in one 
of theſe Engagements, the Power of Friendſhip 


triumphed over every other Conſideration, and he 
marched out again to Battle. His Preſence brought 
back Victory to the Grecians, and Hector, the Bul- 
wark of Troy, ſoon fell by his Hand Theſe 


are the Out- lines of the Iliad. Within theſe, the 
Divine Poet has wrought a Number of beautiful 
Epiſodes with ſo much Delicacy and Strength of 
Genius ; he has painted Nature with ſuch lively 

S 2::-- . 


5 Vide Iliad, Rhapſ. 1. et paſſim. 
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132 Rudiments of the Grecian Hiſtory. 
Colouring 31 and has ſo happily availed himſelf of 
the Machinery of Deities, which ithe Pagan Reli- 
Len admitted of; that, now for above 2400 
ears, his Works have been the Delight of the 
moſt improved Nations; and have been thought 
worthy the Care and Attention of ſome of the 
greateſt Princes of the Earth *. 3 
Clean. But, in the End, was Hat. Achilles lain 
alſo? 
Pal. He was lain in the Dongle of Apollo, x 
whither he was come, to wed Iphigenia Daughter 
to Priam. It is ſaid, that he had determined to 
 forfake the Grecian Confederacy, and to become a 


Friend to Troy; but Paris, having concealed him. 


ſelf behind the Statue of the God, wounded him 
treacherouſly with an Arrow. This Circumſtance 
gave the Poets occaſion to ſay, that the fatal Shaft 
was ſhot by Apollo himſelt. 


Eud, According to Virgil u, in Son to 


Achilles, came afterwards to the Siege of Troy 
Pal. He came indeed, and ſeverely did he re- 
venge his Father's Dearh on the perfidious Trojans. 
Soon after his Arrival, the City was taken, or ra- 
ther betrayed into the Hands of the Greeks. He 
filled the Royal Palace with Slaughter; neither 
Age nor Dignity checked his recking Sword ; he 
did not even ſpare old Priam, whole Virtues his 
very Enemies bare Witneſs to; and cauſed Polyxena 
to be ſacrificed at the Tomb of Achilles w. 
Clean, The Greeks then returned victorious ? 


From the Days of * the & partan Lawgiver, who rſt 
brought his Works aut of Afia into Greece. 
Plutarch. in Lycurg. 
0 Alexander the Great, and the Prolemies of AE Opt. 
3 Pic hys Cretenſis, L. 3 et 4. Hygin. Fabula 107. 
» Aenęid. L. 2. V. 469, s. 
Y Aengjd, L. 4 V. 323, 


Pal. 
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Rudiments of the Grecian Hiſtory. 133 
Pal. They did; but it was a dear-bought Vie- 
tory, Cleant bes. They had loſt the Flower of 
their Army, and many of the braveſt of their 
Chiefs, Peneleus, Leader of the Bozotian People, 
Nepolemus the Son of Hercules, Ther ſander the Son 
of Polynices, Antilochus the Son of Neſtor; and 
even of thoſe Princes, who eſcaped with Life, few 
ever ſaw their Country again in Peace. Their long 
Abſence from their ſeveral Kingdoms had encou- 
raged Faction, and given Riſe to many Diſorders 
in their private Families. Pyrrhus, Achilles's 
Son, was deprived of his Father's Kingdom in 
Theſſaly, and obliged to ſettle in Epire*,——The 
brave Diomedes, whoſe Valour had greatly contri- 
buted to the Reduction of Troy, found his Court 
diſtracted through the Intrigues and Debaucheries 


| of his Queen AEpialea, and, aſhamed'of her infa- 


mous Practices, retired into [taly 9.——PhiloFetes, 
who reigned over a Part of Theſſaly, was expelled 
by his ſeditious Subjects *, and departed likewiſe 
into Italy, where he built the City of Petilia*, 


| Agapenor King of Arcadia was driven by contrary 


Winds to an other Country b, and never returned 
to Greece.- 


but was ſoon after murdered by his own Wife 
Clytemneſtra, and her Gallant AEgiſthus . And 


the wiſe Ulyſſes, whoſe Counſels had often been the 


Safety of the Grecian Army, was for ten Years 
toſſed from Sea to Sea, and when at laſt he reach- 


ed 
* Aeneid. L. 3. Juſtin. L. 17. 


„ Antonini Liberalis, Metam. C. 37. Aeneid. L. 11. V. 243, 
&c. Vide et Servium in loc. Virg. citat. et Strabon. Geogr. L. 6. 
* Strabo. Geogr. L. 6. 55 ; 


a Aencid. L. 3. V. 402. | 
» He ſpent the Remainder of his Days in the Iſland of Cyprus, 
where he built the City Paphos. Vide Pauſan. in Arcadicis. 


© AEſchylus in Agamemnone, Odyſſ. Rhapſ. 3. V. 303 et 
Rhapſ. 11. V. 408. | „„ 


Agamemnon came back to Mycenae, 
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ed l "wh was a · new mobliged 1 to ect! up Arms 
againſt the Chief Lords of his Kingdom, who had 
uſurped lawleſs Power, and held his Queen Pene- 


lope in a Kind of Thraldom 4. The Fate alſo 
ol Idomeneus King of Crete was extremely deplo- 


rable: in the Midſt of a Storm he had raſhly vow- 


ed, to ſacrifice to the Gods the firſt Thing, he 
ſhou'd meet with, after his landing on the Cretan 
Shore. No anner: was he arrived, but his own 
As bis eldeſt Child, moved by filial Affection, ran 

rly to embrace him: the ſuperſtitious Father 
bal the Weakneſs to fulfil his Vow, and forfeited 


his Crown by it, his; Subjects riſing in Arms 


againſt him. He: afterwards made Italy his Place 
of Refuge, where, tis ſaid, he eſtabliſhed to him- 


ſelf a Principality in the Country of the Salen- 


tines . But, beſides theſe, many other of the 
Grecian Chiefs ended their Days miſerably. Ajax 
the Son of. Telamon killed himſelf, becauſe the 
Greeks had adjudged Achilles's Armour to Ulyſes*. 


Meneſt heus King of Athens died at Sea. And Ajax, | 


the Son of Oileus, with his whole Fleet periſhed i in 
a violent Tempeſts. 


Clean. And was not Palamedes alſo taken off by 
an untimely. Chance? 


Pal. His Misfortune was of a 1 Kind : 


he was put to Death by the Greeks before Troy, for 


holding a private Correſpondence with the Enemy b: 
Some pretend, that he tell a Victim to the Jealouſy 
of Ulyſſes, and others of the Grecian Leaders. 
But it may rather be ſuppoſed, that the Euboeans 
invented this Report out of Regard to Palamedes's 
Memory : 

4 Odyf. Rhapſ. 16, &c. 

© Aeneid. L. 3. V. 121 et 400. 
7 Odyſl. Rhapſ. 1 1. V. 542, &c. Ovid. Metam. L. 12. 

* Odyſſ. Rhapl. 4. V. 509. | 

D Aeneid, L. 2. v. 83. Vide et Dic. Cretens, 


Rudiments of the Grecian Hiftory,, 135 
Memory; for, you know, he was Son to Nauplius 
King of Euboca. However, it is ſaid, that Nau- 
plius grievouſly reſented the Death of his Son, and, 
by putting out falſe Lights, cauſed many of the 
Greeks, on their Return homeward, to periſh on, 
the Eubocan Coaſt. | 

Eud. The Loſs of ſo many Princes muſt have 


occaſioned great Revolutions in the ſeveral States 
of Greece —— _ 


Pal. The Gorermment changed Hands almoſt in 


every Place. At Athens, Demophoon | the Son of 
Thejeus obtained the Sovereign Power. The King- 
dom of Arcadia, which had belonged to Agapenor, 
paſſed to an other Line. Meview' aſcended' the 


Throne of Crete, after the Expulſion of Nome 


neus. And the Dorians poſſeſel themſelves of 
the Iſland of Rhodes, where Tlepolemus the Son 


of Hercules had been King. As for the Kingdom 


of Mycenae, Clytemneſira and AEgiſthus enjoyed it, 
on the Murder of Agamemnon: but in ſome Years, 
Oreſtes, who had been privately educated at the 
Court of Strophius, Prince of Phocis, being come 


to Age, returned to Mycenae, and put to Death 


both his Mother and her Adulterer i. He after- 
wards married Hermione, Daughter to Menelaus and 


| Helen, and' Heireſs of the Crown of Sparta, She 


had been eſpouſed to Hyrrbus; but Oręſtes, who 
claimed her by Virtue of a prior Promiſe, cauſed 
Pyrrbus to be ſlain in the Temple of Apollo at 
Babs +. He was aſſiſted in all theſe Enterprizes 
by his faichful Pylades, the Son of Sſrophius. The 
Friendſhip and extreme Likeneſs of theſe two 
Princes are well known : and lo entirely are they 


Abe Years, ſays Homer, the wicked AEgi/thu enjoyed 
the Fruits of his Crimes ; the eighth Year Ore/tes returned 
Odyſſ. Rhapſ. 3. V. 305, Ke. 
* Acneid. L. 3. V. 330, &C. Pao in Atticis. 
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ſaid to have loved each other, that, when Thoas 


vited the Gods to a Feaſt, and. ſerved up to them 


King of Taurica wou'd have put Orgftes to Death, 


they both earneſtly contended, who ſhou'd die, 


each of them affirming himſelf to be Oreſtes l. 
Clean. Is it not ſaid, that Oreſtes was perſecuted 


by the Vengeful Furies? 


Pal. We are told, that he was tormented by 


them, for having embrued his Hands in the Blood 


of his Mother Clytemneftra, and was obliged to go 


through many Expiations, before he cou'd be freed 
from the Horrors, that beſet him. No Doubt, 
but the Guilt of his Parricide might juſtly haunt 
his diſtracted Thoughts - but probably, his Sup- 


plications to Heaven, and Length of Time, re- 
ſtored him again to Peace m. 


Eud. Oreſtes is not to be excuſed: whatever was 
the | Guilt of Clyzemneſtra, it was not at his Hands 


ſhe was to receive her Puniſhment: | But indeed he 


was of a Family that delighted much in Blood: 


their whole Hiſtory is a Series of Inceſts and Mur- 


ders of the blackeſt Kind. Ye le Oy 
Saevam Pelopis Domum, the Bloody Houſe of Pelops. 
And certainly never was there a Family, that bare 
the Name more deſervedly. It may be of Uſe to 
you, Cleanthes, to give you ſome Detail of their 
Domeſtic Hiſtory. —— Tantalus King of Sipylus o, 
beſides his baſe Treachery to Ganymede, and a ſor- 
did Avarice, which made him a Scourge to his 
People, was alſo a Prince of great Cruelty, and 
was guilty. of ſacrificing human Victims. He in- 


Vide Ciceron, de Amicitia, et Valer. Max. L. 4. C. 7. 
; Þ. Vide Paꝛuſ. in Atticis et Laconicis. . | 
Carminum, Lib. 1. Ode 6. 5 
ade Diod. Sic. L. 4. Pindar. Olymp. Ode 1. Virgil. Georg. 
L. 3. V. 7. et Antonini Liberalis Mezamorph. C. 37. 
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Death r. 


ſupra. 


Horac⸗ ſpeaks ſo highly of, in the firſt Book of his Lyric Pieces, 
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his Som Peiopo; that is, as may be con jectured, he 
attempted to offer up his own Son on the Altars of 


the Gods, but Pelops eſcaped from the Hands of his 


inhuman Father. The Poets have taken care to pu- 
niſh him for his Crimes: they have placed him in the 
Infernal Regions, and condemned him to Eternal 
Torments.—— His: Son Pelops ? fled into Greece, 
after the Overthrow of his Kingdom, and efta- 
bliſned to himſelf. a Settlement by Treachery and 
Blood. OEnomaus King of Piſa had promiſed to 
beſtow his Daughter on whomſoever he ſhou'd be 
conquer'd by in the Chariot-race : Pelops bribed 
Myrilus the King's Charioteer to cut in two OEno- 
maus's Chariot, and ſlightly to join again the Parts 


together. In the Midff of the Courſe, the Chariot 


opened, and the old King, falling out, loſt his 
Life. Pelops took Poſſeſſion of the Throne, and 
rewarded Myrtiluss Services by putting him to 
-He had two Sons, Atreus and Thyeſtes. 
Atreus married Aerope, the Daughter of Euryſtheus, 
in whoſe Right, you know, he became King of 
Mycenae : Thyeſtes his Brother debauched her, and 
had by her two Children. Atreus diſcovered the 
Intrigue, and, concealing his Reſentment, invited 
T byeſtes to a Banquet“: the Children were ſlain, 


and the Fleſh given to Thyeſtes to feed on:. The 


T Sun, 


? Vide Hygiz. Fab. 84. Stat. Theb. L. 1. et Pindarum, abt 


4 It is ſaid, that OEnomaus put to Death all the Suitors, who 
pretended to his Daughter, and cou'd not fulfil the propoſed 
Conditions. But it is likely this Charge againſt him was invented 


| by Pelops, and the Friends of his n. 


Pauſan. in Arcadicis, 
' Ovid. Triſt. L. 2. V. 391. Apud Serec. Trag. 7 byeflis. 
This hideous Story was wrought by Varius (the Poet, whom 
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Sun, ſay the Poets, turned back from the Sight, 
and, refuſed, to. behold the horrid Crimes of the 
Pelopian Race. Thyeſtes was avenged by his Son 
AEgithus, whom he had by his own Daugh- 
ter Pelopia « for AEgiſthus killed Atreus, and ſeized 
on the Kingdom of Mycenae: but Agamemnon and 
Menelaus attacked him, and recovered it. —— 


Agamemnon was one of the wealthieſt and moſt po- 


tent Princes of his Time: and yet, notwithſtand- 
ing all his Proſperity and the Greatneſs of his 
Power, the Fate of his Family overtock him; he 
was murdered by AZgiſthus, who: had corrupted 


Clytemneſtra, and, after his Death, urſurped the 


Mycenean Throne. BO 4 10115 

Eud. I do not remember, that Link has: ale 
mention of theſe 88 Exploits of the Tantali- 
dae. 
Pal. He has not montibned them, the. Hiſtory of 
Tantalus only excepted. And this Circumſtance 
may be alledged in Support of what many excel- 
lent Writers have thought, that Homer was one of 
the Greeks of Leſſer Afr au. For, Cleanthes, about 
eighty Years after the Deſtruction of Troy, a ſe- 
vere Revolution befel moſt of the Kingdoms of Pe- 
loponneſus, and many of the Inhabitants of thoſe 


Parts were obliged to ſeek new Fortunes in a fo- 


reign Land v. Now, very probably, theſe exiled 
Greeks brought away with them high Notions of 
the Majeſty and Splendor of the Princes of the Line 
of Pelops, and, eſpecially at their firſt Settlement 
in Aſia, might (irom a Pride mann to Men, who 

come 


Ode the ſixth) into a Play, now ot. which, fays 2: Peiatilian, 
was inferior to none of the Grecian Dramas arii 1 hyeſtes 
cuilibet Graecorum comparari poteſt. 


Quintil. de Inſtit. Orat. L. 10. 

n See: Mr. Pope? s Eſſay on Homer and alſo, An Enquiry ints 

&e Life and Writings of Homer, London, 17 735. 
dee Dialogues the fifth and faxth, 


e 2 1 a 
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come among a ſtrange People) make their Boaſt 
of the exalted Virtues, the Magnificence, and 


Noble Feats of thoſe their Antient Kings. No- 


thing therefore cou'd be more unpopular for Homer, 
than to touch on the Diſgrace of an Houſe, held 
there in ſuch diſtinguiſhed Reverence. 

Eud. But, Palaemon, may it not be, that many 
of theſe flagitious Acts have been the Invention of 
a later Age, to gratify the Princes, that ſucceeded 


in the Kingdoms of Peloponneſus ? 


Pal. Indeed, Eudoxus, it 1s very poſſible, that 
many of thoſe Crimes may have been aggravated. 
Or perhaps alſo, the Dramatic Poets, according to 
an Art, which we have already ſeen an Inſtance 


of *, have endeavoured to give theſe Parts of Hi- 
ſtory a blacker Caſt, than properly belongs to 


them, in order to render their own Pieces the 
deeper and more affecting. However, it is 
likely, that the Charge againſt that Houſe is not 


entirely groundleſs; for we find that Homer, in 
his Deſcription of the Realms below, has aſſigned 
to Tantalus his Place in the Abodes of Woe and 


Horror v. And it is well worthy of Notice, that 


of all the Princes of this Family, this ſhou'd be 
the only one, whom Homer has ventured to repre- 


ſent in a diſadvantageous Manner: for obſerve, 
Eudoxus, Tantalus never reigned in Greece; he was 


the Perſon, whoſe Crimes loft to Pelops the Crown 


of Sipylus; and, probably, his Violence and Im- 
pieties were well remembered among the Afatic 
Nations: ſo that, not only the Greeks cou'd have 
little Concern for his Fame, but beſides, it was 


ſcarcely poſſible to diſguiſe the Hiſtory of a Prince, 


in a Land, where his very Name was had in De- 
5 T pe teſtation 


* See Dialogue the third, P. 84. 
Odyſſ. Rhapſ. 11. V. 581. 
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teſtation.— Before I have done with Homer, I 
muſt mention to you, that this Opinion concern- 


ing his Country has given Birth to a Conjecture, 


which places his inimitable Work in a new Point 

of View. They ſuppoſe, that he wrote his Iliad 
at a Period of Time, when Jealouſies began to diſ- 
unite the Jonian States, and their mutual Conten- 
tions afforded juſt Cauſe to fear, that they wou'd 
ſoon fall a Prey to ſome of the Aſiatic Powers. At 


this perilous Conjuncture therefore, Homer inter- 


poſed: he ſhews them the fatal Conſequences of 
divided Counſels, and the dreadful Ills, which 
 Haughtineſs and ungoverned Ambition, bring 


along with them. And, at the ſame Time, he 


reminds them of the glorious Atchievements, 
which their Forefathers wrought, when all Greece 
united role in Arms to revenge lawleſs . Inſult, and 
laid the proudeſt Empire of 4/a in the Duſt. In 
this Light, it is only the leſs conſiderable Part of 
Homer's Excellence, that he had the higheſt- flown 
Fancy, joined with a moſt amazing Strength of 


Genius, he is alſo a Great, a Faithful Patriot; his 


Works are inſpirited with the moſt generous and 


noble Sentiments; and all the Characters he intro- 
duces are inſtructive Examples to his imprudent | 


Countrymen. 
Eud. In what Year was Troy taken? 


Pal. In the Year before Chriſt goo, or 124 


73 before the Reſtoration of the Olympiads by 
Ichitus; and about 20 Years after the Rape of 
Helen. And from this Epoch may nearly be de- 


termined the Period, in which lived thoſe firſt Im- 


Pprovers of Greece. whoſe Hiſtory. has been obſcur- 
ed by Fables. For between the Age of thoſe 
"Pr who aſſiſted at the Siege of Troy, and the 
Age of Cecrops and the other Founders of the Gre- 
cian States, there intervened fix Generations, which 

being 
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being computed at 30 Years to a Generation, make 
180 Years : and therefore the ' firſt Beginnings of 


Cities in Greece cannot be much earlier than about 

210 or 220 Years before the Trojan Era :. 
Eud. I thought, Palaemon, that certain Chro- 

nologers aſcribed a much earlier Date to many of 


the Grecian Kingdoms, particularly to thoſe of 
Argos and Sicyon.— 
Pal. The Antiquity of thoſe Kingdoms they 


have indeed advanced to a very extravagant De- 
gree: and at Sicyon, are we told, there was a Suc- 
ceſſion of Kings for near 9oo Years * before the 


taking of Troy. But however, the very Accounts, 
they give us of theſe, afford ſufficient Argument 
of their having never exiſted. For certainly ne- 
ver did Princes hold a Place in Hiſtory to leſs Pur- 
poſe, We neither know any thing of their Vir- 


cues, nor of their Vices; and for aught that ap. 
pears, they had neither Wars, nor Improvements, 


nor Literature among them; but all, that thoſe 


Writers have pretended to ſave out of this Waſte 
of Hiſtory, is a long Liſt of Names, and the 


Number of Years each Prince is ſuppoſed to have 


enjoyed his Sovereignty. 


They, who were at 


the Pains of forging this wonderous Catalogue, 
| ſhou'd have gone ſomewhat farther, and have alſo 


invented Annals for this Train of Kings. 
Eud. But how 1s it known that the Everſion of 


Troy was only 900 Years before Chri/t ? 


Pal. 


2 See Dialogue the ſecond, P. 15 and P. 60, N. y. 
4 Acufilaus ſuppoſed Phoroneus the Founder of $Sicyon to have 


lived 1020 Years before the firſt Olympiad, that is, 896 Years be- 


fore the taking of Troy : but this is a moderate Computation : 


for others ſnppoſe this kingdom earlier hy ſeveral hundred Years. 


Vide Euſeb. Chronicon, et Scaliger. Excerpt, Graec. See alſo 
Dialogue the ſecond, P. 60. N. y. 
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Pal. It is collected from the Number of Kings, 
that reigned in Sparta between the Return of the 
Heraclidae, and the Battle of Thermopylae. For it 
is generally allowed, that the Return of the Herg- 
cClidae was 80 Years, after Troy was overthrown e: 
and the Battle of Thermopylae was 480 Years be- 
fore Chriſt. If therefore we can determine, how 
many Years elapſed between the Return of the Her- 
cCulean Princes, and this Battle, we ſhall then know 
exactly, at what Time ended the Troan Empire. — 


Now the antient Chronology being extremely de- 


fective, the only Method of Computation is by 
the Reigns of Kings. And in a Series of Kings, 
as they are liable to violent Deaths more than 
other Men, -and as the Crown does not always de- 
ſcend from Father to Son, but Princes from the 
Collateral Line come in, and ſometimes Uncles 
ſucceed their Nephews; ſo it is judged ſufficient 
to. compute each Reign at about 18 or 20 Years, 
the one with the other. By this Way of Compu- 
tation therefore it is evident, that from the Return 
of the Heraclidae, to the Engagement of Thermo- 
Pylae under Leonidas, there elapſed about 340 
Years. For during this Period there' reigned at 
Sparta ſeventeen Kings of each Race, and, one 
Reign with an other, may be allowed 20 Years to 
each King. Hence it follows, that there are 420 
Years from the Deſtruction of Troy, to the Battle 
of Thermopylae ; and 480 Years from that, Battle 
to the Birth of Chri/t in all, Nine hundred 
'Years. And, whatever antient Chronologers may 
ſay, much farther than this the Times of Troy can- 
not have been, eſpecially as this Computation by 
the Succeſſion of Kings is in perfect Aren 
; | With 


's See Newton's Chronol. of Antient Kingdoms, Se. 
© Thucyd. L. 1. Did. in Prooem. pes 
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with the Reigns of the ſeveral Kings, recorded, in 
the beſt- atteſted Hiſtories. 

Eud. From what you ſay it appears, that che 
Hiſtorical Accounts of the Grecians, for many 
Ages, were extremely perplexed. Pray, Palaemon, 
cou'd the Want of a determinate AEra occaſion ſo 
much Confuſion ? 

Pal. Undoubredly, Eudoxus, much Irregularity 
muſt have ariſen. from their not having a fixed 
Epoch. But beſides, it may alſo be ſuſpected, that 
many of thoſe, who firſt recorded Events among 
the Greeks, officiouſly endeavoured to throw a Veil 
of Obſcurity over the remoter Times. J am glad, 
however, that you have reminded me of my Pro- 
miſe : I engaged, three Days ago, to explain to 
you more particularly the ſeveral Cauſes of that 
Love of Fable, which the Grecians were poſſeſſed 
with. And, as we are now getting out of the 
Gloomy Regions of Fiction, it may be a proper 
Place to conſider them. Let me only deſire you 
to recollect the firſt Situation and Improvements of 
the Grecian People, and the various Diſguiſes, un- 
der which we have ſeen their Hiſtory concealed, in 
thoſe Parts we have touched upon : for we ſhall 
have frequent Occaſion to look back to them. 

And the Original Cauſe of that Fabulous Turn, 
that prevails in many of the Grecian Hiſtorians, 


was the extreme Ignorance of the firſt Inhabitants z 


who, being deſtitute of Arts and Sciences, beheld 
with Admiration the various Improvements, which 
they from Egypt and Fbcenicia introduced, their 
Expertneſs in Navigation, their Skill in Architec- 
ture, and related thoſe Things to their Poſterity 


with all the Embelliſhments, which Wonder is. 
productive of, Thus the firſt Men, that came 


OVer 
ee Dialogue the ſecond, P: 42. 
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over. the Seas into Greece, were the Offspring of 
the Ocean 
and the Fabricating of Iron was the Work of a 
God. 5 

Eud. You put me in mind of the Amazement 
of the Peruvian Nations, when Pizarro's Fleet ap- 
peared on that hapleſs Coaſt. 

Pal. Yes, Eudoxus; and had thoſe mercileſs 
Plunderers, inſtead of rioting in Ravage and Blood, 
ſought only. to improve and bleſs, *wou'd they 
not, think you, have been as Gods to that admit- 

ing, raptured, People. 
5 ar ſecondly, the Vanity of ſucceeding a 
nerations gave Continuance to this Deluſion; and 
the Adulation of ſervile Writers was not wanting 
to indulge them in it, Hence did moſt of the 
Grecian States number Deities among their antient 
Princes : and every Royal Houſe aſcribed its Foun- 
dation to Perſons of Heavenly Birth. This Af- 
fectation proved the great Means of corrupting 
their Chronology and Hiſtory . for they were un- 
willing to acknowledge, that thoſe had ever been. 
Men, who were now accounted Gods ; and there- 
fore induſtriouſly ſhaded their Extraction and Ex- 
ploits under the Diſguiſe of pompous Fictions. 

They were alſo betrayed into this Love of the 
Marvellous, as I obſerved to you the other Day e, 
by the kind of Literature, which the Oriental Na- 


tions brought in among them. For the Orientals 


delighted much in Figurative Turns, in ingenious 
Allegories, and bold Metaphors, which, being li- 
rerally underſtood by this uninſtructed People, pro- 
bably gave Riſe to many ſtrange Fables. Thus, 
if a Princeſs died in the Bloom of Youth, it was 
the God of the Inviſible World, that became ena- 


moured 
See Dialogue the ſecond, p. 19 and 42. 


the firſt Cities were built by Deities, 
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moured of her Charms, and bare her away f. If 
a Plague raged, the Arrows of ſome Deity were 
ſhot forth s. Or was there a Youth of an happy 
Genius, and ſmitten with the Love of Science ? he 
was the Darling of Apollo, and no Adventures be- 
fel him, but . the God was concerned in b. 

An other Cauſe, that introduced much Fable in- 
to Antient Hiſtory, was the Uſe of Apologues, 
which were extremely common in Egypt and Phoe- 
nicia, and which to this Day are very familiar to 
the Eaſtern Writers. Apologues were of two 
Kinds; that in which the Brute or Inanimate Crea- 
tion were brought in, and Language and Senti- 
ments aſcribed to them; ſuch are the Writings of 
AEſop, and the Perſian Lokman : and that, which 
contained ſome Fictitious Stories of Men or Gods, 


under which was. couched a lively and inſtructive 


Moral. Of this latter Kind are many Traces to 
be found in the Hiſtory of the earlier Ages of 
Greece. Such was the Fable of Prometheus, and 
his animating a Man of Clay with Fire ſtolen from 
Heaven. Such were . thoſe of Phaeton, and the 
Chariot of the Sun: of Ixion, and the Cloud: and 
of Paris, and the Golden Apple. Such likewiſe 


was Prodicus's ingenious Apologue of Hercules, and 


the two Goddeſſes of Pleaſure and manly Virtue : 
and ſuch alſo the Account of the Pride and Pu- 
niſnment of the unfortunate Niobe. And this kind 

9 7,1. 0 


f EIN this may partly be the Key to the Hiſtory of Proſer- 
pina, and the Lamentations made by her Mother Ceres through 


the Plains of Sicily. She was ſome fair Princeſs, who, in the 


Flower of her Age, fell a Victim to Grim Relentleſs Death.— 
See Dialogue the ſecond, P. 45, Ce. 


| 2 "Nero xn Octo. 


Homer. Iliad. Rhapſ. 1. V. 53. 


b Vide F abulam Hyacinthi apud Ovid. Metam, L 15. et 704 
Nicandrum de 'Theriacis, 
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_ Caſe of Paris and Hercules, 
fon to believe, that ſome of the later Writers of 


of Apologue was threefold : for either the Perſons 
introduced were purely imaginary, as in the Cale 
of Prometheus and Phaeton. Or they were Perſons, 
who had really exiſted, but the Propriety of Cha- 
rater was not obſerved in the Stories related of 
them, as in the Caſe of Niobe i. Or laſtly, the 
Apologue faithfully repreſented that Caſt of Mind, 
for which they had been diſtinguiſhed, as in the 
Now there 1s Rea- 


Greece, not attending to the Nature and Deſign of 
theſe Apologues, gave to many of them, very 
improperly, a Place in Hiſtory ; and by theſe 
Means have written. gravely of Men, who never 


exiſted, and have aſcribed to others Adventures, 


for which there was not a ſufficient Foundation.” 
It happened allo that,*as the firſt Accounts were 
written in the Language of Phoenicia, the Greeks 
took Advantage of the equivocal Meaning of ma- 


ny Words of that Language, and frequently form- 


ed a Marvellous Fable out of a plain- told Hiſtory®. 
Thus, in the Account of Cadmus, becaule the ſame 


Phoenician Term may ſignify either a bearded J- 


velin, or the Teeth of a Serpent, and that the Word, 
that ſignifies armed, may alſo be tranſlated five, 
the Greeks, willing to give the Story a Romantic 
Turn, choſe to ſay, that Cadmus's fue Companions 
ſprung from a Serpent's Teeth, when they ought 
rather to have ſaid, that he armed his Soldiers with 
bearded Javelins!. Another 

i The Pride of Niobe, there is Reaſon to conjecture, is 
merely a Poetical Invention. The Poets thought themſelves at 
Liberty to diſpoſe, as they pleaſed, of the Name of a Princeſs, 


the unfortunate End of whoſe Family might render credible any 
Crimes they cou'd charge her with. 


_ K See Bochart's Chanan. L. 1. C. 19, and in many other 


Places. | | | 
However we ſhou'd take Care to be ſober in the applying of 
this Rule. It has been a Complaint againſt the learned rt 
_ | | himſe 
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Another Conſequence followed from the Intro- 
duction of the Oriental Learning among the Greeks. 
their firſt Authors wrote in the Stile of Poetry, 
and delivered the moſt common Tranſactions with 
all the Ornaments of Fiction. Thus, every Feat, 
which their Heroes were employed in, was the ſub- 
duing ſome many-headed Monſter, or the engag- 


ing with Dragons, from whoſe Mouths iſſued forth 


devouring Flames. Perſeus returned victorious 
from the Iſlands of the Gorgades, and the Fame of 
kis Exploits ſtruck. Terror into his Enemies, and 
therefore was his Shield cloathed with Terrors, and 
they were changed into Stone at the Sight of it. 
The Attempt of the Rebels, who roſe againſt 4/- 
terius King of Crete, became a War of Giants 
againſt the Gods; and the Weapons and Ma- 


| chines, he made uſe of to deſtroy them, were 
changed into the Thunderbolts of Fove. 


A farther Obſervation on the Style of Poets may 
make you ſenfible of the many Inconveniencies, 
that followed from their Manner of relating. They 
filled their Accounts with a Number of Fictitious 


| Beings. The very Tranſactions of the Heart and 
| Imagination were inveſted with Forms, and took 
| the Place of real Perſonages. Nay, the Circum- 
| ſtances of a Country, its Woods and Rivers, the 
| Seaſon of the Year, the Nature of the Weather, 
: were diſguiſed under ſome Allegory, and occaſion- 
ed the Appearance of a Deity. 
took the Advantage of the Night, or of a thick 
Haze, to paſs: undeſcried, it was ſome God, that 
enveloped him in a Cloud, and concealed him from 
buman Sight ®. If a Prince ſuffered his Wrath to 


Thus, it a Man 


1 | be 


himſelf, that he has made uſe of it too frequently, and without 
f ſufficient Grounds, 


= Vide Homer, Iliad, Rhapſ, V. 340 &c. et paſſim. 
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be reſtrained by Reflection, it was the Goddeſs of 
Wiſdom, that held his Arm®. Or if an other 
indulged a Looſe Paſſion, it was the Goddeſs of 
Love, that whiſpered him, and led him to the 
Arms of his Miſtreſs . This is the Founda- 
tion of that Propriety, which, Critics tell us, Ho- 
mer oblerved in the marſhalling of his Gods. He 
was deſirous to do Honour to his Countrymen : 
and therefore he repreſents all the Deities of Con- 
jugal Faith, of Wiſdom, and Intrepid Courage, en- 
gaging on the Side of Greece; whilſt Venus, the 
Tempter to 45 Dalliance and Mars, the Iu- 
ſpirer of wild brutal Fury —— declare in Behalf of 
Troy p. The Trojans had a Number of Foreſts, 
that afforded them Places both of Ambuſcade and 
Retreat; and, on this Account, all the H/ood-land 
Deities protect the Trojan Armies: but the Strength 
and Supplies of the Greeks were from their Fleets, 

and therefore are all the Gods of the Sea joined -in 
cloſe Confederacy with the Grecian Forces. 

Eud. But is it not plain, that theſe are mere 
Allegories? how cou'd a Nation miſtake ſuch 
Things? 

Pal. Can you think, that an Hiſtory, written 
even now 1n this Kind of Style, wou'd be ſecure 
againſt all Miſconceptions ? And obſerve, Eudoxus, 
theſe Poetical Pieces were the only Hiſtories they 
had. But indeed, in the Ages of Paganiſm, 
the Matter was much worſe. Superſtition had 
conſecrated thoſe Allegorical Beings of Poetry, 
and; not ſatisfied with giving them Forms, had 
alſo. appointed them Temples. ./ Then Statuary and 
Painting lent their Art to help on the Infatuation. 


It 


2 Vide Iliad. Rhapl. 1. V. 194. 
© Vide Iliad. Rhapf. 3. V. 383. 
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kt was hardly poſſible for them to believe, that 
Minerva was only 'the Emblem of Wiſdom, without 
any Bodily Exiſtence, when they beheld her Ma- 
jeſty of Countenance, and that ſerene Compoſure 


of Features, which the Hand of Phidias had adorn- 


ed her with, where Dignity and Sweetneſs were 
blended together: Or, that the Goddeſs of Love 
was not ſomething more than an Allegorical Re- 


reſentation, when her Charms and Elegance of 
Form ſwelled forth to the Eye in all the Softenings 


of Sculpture, and the Artiſt had made her almoſt 
to breathe in the enlivened Marble. It may now 


he an eaſy Taſk to unravel many of the Allegories 


of Paganiſm : we may explain, what is meant by 
the Chariot of Aurora, or 


by Phoebus's driving his 
Courſers along the Ways of Heaven; but, had we 
been accuſtomed to the rich Shrines and exquiſite 


Imagery of thoſe Allegorical Deities, and had ſeen 


whole Nations offering Incenſe on their Altars, are 


you ſure, Eudoxus, that the Names of thoſe Gods, 
when made uſe of in Hiſtory, wou'd not have 


miſled you, and that you wou'd always have un- 
derſtood the Alluſions of the Writer. One Inſtance 


may be ſufficient to convince you. Memnon was 
among Priam's Auxiliaries at the laſt War of Troy; 


he is ſaid to have been the Son of Aurora, and a 
Number of ingenious Fictions have been raiſed on 


this Foundation. Will you ſay, that all the Pagan 


World underſtood well, that this was merely a 
Figurative Ornament; and that Memnon was feign- 


ed to be the Son of the Goddeſs, only becauſe he 


came from ſome of the Countries of the Eaſt, or, 
as the Poets might ſay, from the Regions of the 
Morning ? 5 

An other Cauſe, that contributed to deface the 
Hiſtorical Monuments of Greece, was the great 
Affectation of Antiquity. Becauſe other Nations 


pretended 
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pretended to a Succeſſion of Kings for an extrava- 
gant Length of Years, the Grecians alſo muſt make 
a Claim to ſomething of the ſame Kind, and there- 
fore carried up their Accounts into far remote 
Times, and ſuppoſed Kingdom and Princes in 
Greece, at a Period, in which its Inhabitants, if it 
had any to boaſt of, were diſperſed through the 
Foreſts, and, inſtead of being capable to ere&t Em- 


ires, did not even know the common Bleſlings of 


ocial Life. En 
This Affectation prompted them alſo to an other 
diſingenuous Practice. The Intercourſe, they 
enjoyed with the Oriental Nations, had brought in 


among them ſome faint Notices of the Antediluvian 


World and of the Moſaic Hiſtory, as well as of 
the Phoenician and Egyptian Heroes: and the Gre- 
cians took care to interweave the moſt remarkable 


Events of thoſe Hiſtories into their own Annals, 


and made Greece the Scene of all Tranſactions, that 
appeared great and wonderful. 'Thus, the Deluge 
of Deucalion was ſet off with moſt of the Circum- 
| ſtances of Noah's Flood: and the Exploits of 

Moſes, and Joſhua, of the Egyptian Seſoſtris, and 
the Phoenician Hercules, were moulded into the 
Hiſtory of the Grecian Hercules and Bacchus. 
From the Conſideration of theſe ſeveral Cauſes, 


and perhaps more might be aſſigned, you may 


judge, how ill qualified were the Grecians to pre- 
ſerve exact Hiſtorical Accounts of their earlier 
Ages. Nay, this very Abuſe of raiſing their Great 
Men to the Rank of Gods made it neceſſary for 
them, to conceal the real Date of Things. 

Eud. I fee it plainly 
many of them, Corruptions of true Hiſtory, and, 
in Proportion as this was reſtored, the other muſt 
have loſt Ground. However, after ſome Time, 


Greece produced Hiſtorians of great Eminence ; 
did 
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did not they treat thoſe Fictions with a proper 


Contempt. and endeavour to remove the Obſcurity, 
in which they had involved the Tranſactions of the 
firlt Ages? 

Pal. The Writers of Proſe, 4000 were the Grſt, 
that recorded Events in the plain Style of Hiſtory, 


were not known in Greece, till about the Days of 


Cyrus the Great, and of Darius the Son of 5 225 
pes, that is, about 530 Years before Chriſt, or 370 
Years after the Trojan War. By this Time, the 
antient Fictions had ſtruck deep Root, and were 
not to be removed eaſily. So that Hiſtorians choſe 
rather to adopt the Fabulous Accounts of the firſt 
Grezks, or to look on this Period, as beyond the 
Reach of their Inquiry. And accordingly, Diodo- 
rus expreſsly tells us , that Ephorus the Scholar of 


Torrates, Calliſthenes, -and Theopompus, began their | 
Hiſtories from the Return of the Heraclidae, and 


wou' d not enter into any Examination of the an- 
tient Fables. — Beſides, as I obſerved to you already, 
when Hiſtorians ſet about forming the Grecian 
Chronology, they were extremely vague and inac- 
curate in their Method of computing ; becauſe, 
not having any certain Records, they reckoned 
back by Generations from the Times in which 


they wrote, ſuppoſing three Generations to be 


equal to an 100 or 120 Years, and each King's 
Reign to be equal to a Generation——a Method, 
liable to many Exceptions. For three Generations, 
as you have ſeen, make only about go Years, and 
the Reigns of three Kings much leſs, as it was ge- 


nerally the Eldeſt Son, that ſucceeded, who, of 


Conſequence, might be ſomewhat paſſed the Bloom 
of Life, before he aſcended the Throne; and in 


| ſome Caſes, the Lineal Series was interrupted, and 
Collateral 
1 Diodor. Prooem. ad L. 4. 
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Collateral Princes, or Uſurpers, ſtepped into the 
Succeſſion..——lt alſo appears, that theſe Chrono- 
togers have given many Princes a Place in Hi- 
ſtory, of whom it may even be queſtioned, whe- 
ther they ever exiſted. Indeed the Olympiads 


a 


were excellent Guides: but then the Regular So- 


lemnization of theſe was not eſtabliſhed, until the 
Days of Iphitus, about 120 Years after the taking 
of Troy; and they were not made uſe of as an 
Era, until the 129th Olympiad. For we find, 
that the Parian Marbles, which are eſteemed one 
of the moſt curious Monuments of Antiquity, 
and which were compoled about ſixty Years after 
the Death of Alexander the Great, in the fourth 
Year of the hundredth and twenty-eighth Olym- 
piad, make no mention of the Olympic Computa- 
tion, but reckon back by Generations from the 
Time then preſent. And Timaeus of Sicily, who 
wrote in the next Olympiad, is ſaid to have been 
the firſt, that introduced it. 


It is therefore very evident, that the Grecians 


might eaſily -be led to claim a much higher Anti- 


quity, than there is Reaſon to believe they were en- 
titled to: though it is impoſſible to ſay, nor wou'd 


I have you imagine, that the Conjectures, I have 
been entertaining you with about the early Tranſ- 
actions of this People, are all of them certain and 


without Controverſy to be admitted. I wou'd 


have you inquire, and think for your ſelves. Vou 


know, Eudoxus, I have always encouraged you to 


it. And you have now ſeen, my dear Cleanthes, 
from the Obſervations we have made on fome of 
your Favourite Heroes, how dangerous it may be 
warmly to engage in the Support of a Notion, 
not thoroughly examined. Opinions haſtily conceiv- 
ed, and obſtinately adhered to, will make you Bad 
Men, as well as Bad Philoſophers, Let me _ 
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fore deſire you, to conſider the few Lights, I have 
ſet before you, rather as Helps and Incitements ta 
farther, Reſearches. And I ſhall think any Labour 
of mine extremely well beſtowed, if I can ſpirit 
you up to a proper Activity of Mind, and render 
you keen in the Purſuit of Knowledge. 
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.-DiaLocUve THE FIFTH. 


'PaLAarmon, Eu poxus, and CLEANTHES. 


PALAE MON. 


ITHERTO we have been making our 
Way through the Miſt of Fables; we ſhall 

now ſee the Gloom diſſipate gradually, and the 
purer Light of Hiſtory beam down upon us, 
However, the Period, that immediately ſucceeded 
the Trojan War, affords few Events, that deſerve 
Notice : Greece was weakened by that fatal Expe- 
dition, which had waſted her brave Men, and de- 
prived her of many of her ableſt Princes: violent 
Factions prevailed in ſeveral of her States; in 
others new Sovereigns had eſtabliſhed themſelves; 
and they, who had taken Advantage of the Public 
Calamity, to uſurp Supreme Power, ſought rather 
to make ſecure their own Acquiſitions, than to at- 
tempt any Thing great and excellent, Such was 
Greece for more than one Generation after the Re- 
turn from Troy. And even in later Times, when 
| ſhe had, in a Manner, recovered from thoſe deep 
Wounds, little 1s there to be met with worth re- 
citing, as long as ſhe remained divided into fo 
many Petty Sovereignties, and liable to the fre- 
quent Wars and Revolutions, which the Intereſts 
and Jealouſies, and perhaps the Crimes, of ſuch a 
Number of Princes cloſely bordering on each other, 
muſt naturally produce : But when once thoſe 
Petty Sovereignties were reſolved into larger and 
well-modelled States, and the Nations of Greece, 
- 1aſtead of an Eſtabliſhment, which the Cruelties 
and oppreſſive Rule of their Kings had rendered 

| Odious, 
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odious, began to enjoy the Bleſſings of Free Go- 
vernment and Equal Laws, then alio did they be- 
gin to,riſe to Fame, and to diſpute for Empire 
with the mightieſt and moſt formidable People of 
the Earth. 

But before we proceed, it will be neceſſary to take 
a Review of GREECE in general, and to ſhew 
you the Situation and Extent of thoſe Kingdoms, 
which antient Writers make mention of. I have 
for this Purpoſe deſired the Servant to leave the 
Maps in the Turret : I wiſh, Cleant bes, you would 
ſee, whether he has remembered my Directions. 

Clean. The Maps are there: Eudoxus and I were 
amuſing ourſelves with them, before you came to us, 

Pal. Well, then let us adjourn thither—We may 
begin by PELOPONNESUS, which was the moſt 
Southern Part of Greece. You fee, Cleanthes, it is 
almoſt an Iſland, being joined to the main Land 
only by the Corinthian Iſthmus ; and on this Ac- 
count have ſome Authors conſidered it, as a Coun- 
try diſtinct from Greece Proper. Its Eaſtern Coaſt 
is waſhed by the Egean Sea, its Weſtern by the 
Ionian, and = Southern by that Part of the Me- 
diterranean, that was called the Sea of Crete; to 
the North, it has the Saronic Bay on one Side of 
the Iſthmus, and the Bay of Criſſa on the other. 
Its Name, you may remember, is from Pelops, who 
reigned here, he and his Poſterity, with great Splen- 
dor, and therefore it was ſaid to be Peloponneſus, 
or Pelops's Iſland. 

Obſerve, here in the South-eaſt Angle lies the 


| SPARTAN Kingdom. Thoſe are its two Pro- 


montories, which are before you, that of Malea, and 
that of Taenarus ; they are both ſituate on the Me- 
diterrranean, and form between them the large La. 


conic Gulph. Into this the River Eurotas diſcharges 


X 2 itſelf, 
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itſelf, and at the Mouth of the River were two Sea. We 
Ports of ſome Note, Acria and T: rinaſus ; and . 
near to Trinaſus ſtands Gythium, which in later 
Times became likewiſe a Port of conſiderable Fi- 
gure r. On the Eaſt and North-eaſt runs the 
Argolic Bay, and to the Welt the Bay of Meſſenia; 
ſo that you ſee, Eudoxus, had the Civil Conſtitution - 
of the Lacedemonians permitted them, they en- 
joyed many Opportunities of cultivating a maritime 
Power, as they lay open to the Sea on every Side, 
excepting that ſmall Part to the North, where they 
had the Kingdoms of Arcadia and Argos for their 
Limits, and "that ſhort Line to the Weſt, where 
they were bounded by the Meſſenian Territories, of 
Worn likewiſe they at length became poſſeſſed. 
Clean. I ſee Sparta lay on the River Eurotas.— 
Pal. About thirty Miles from the Mouth of it. 
It was a plain-built unwalled City, without either 
Ornament or Strength, but what it received from 
the Virtue and Bravery of its Inhabitans. 5 
Eud. And the Country around ſeems not to have 
| been much adorned with Towns? | 
Pal. There were ſome Places of convenient Si- 
tuation: yonder is Epidaurus Limera * on the 
Gulph of Argos; and here is Leustrum on the 
Meſſenian Bay; and ſome others alſo there are, 
but ſcarcely any of them much improved. The 
ene 
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. When the Spartans attempted ,the Enipire of the Sea, it 
became their Arſenal for Naval Stores, and their Fleets were 
laid up here. Strabo tells us this Harbour was entirely the Work 
of. Art, = B. 8. fey 

* See Dial. the "hath; : 

"9 "Emridaupog 9 7 Aefd, ſo called from the Conveniency of its 
Harbour, guaſ Alem *. It was called Gs, to fre, ered it 
from Epidaurus of the Argi . 4 

4 * Strabo, L. 8. . 
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Rudiments of the Grecian Hiſtory, 15 
troubled State of Peloponneſus, in the earlier Days 
of Greece, prevented the Advancement of Cul- 
ture u; and after the Laws of Lycurgus were eſta- 
bliſhed, you know, the Minds of the Lacedemo- 
mans were drawn off from all ſplendid and expen- 
five Arts. However, you may take Notice of 
ſome few, renowned in antient Times: ſuch is 
Amyclae, ſituate not far from the Foot of Taygetus, 
which, the Poets tell us, was the Birth-place of 
Caſtor and Pollux; ſuch alſo was Taenarus, a City 


built on the Promontory of that Name, famed for 


its Cave, through which Hercules was fabled to 


have gone down into Hell w. 


Eud. And Helos J obſerve alſo: was not that 


the ill-fated City of the Helotae? | 
Pal. It was —— a flouriſhing City once, until 


deſtroyed by the Spartans. Mark it, Cleanthes ; 
you ſhall in the proper Place know the Hiſtory of 
that unfortunate People. „ 

After the Death of Menelaus, the Kingdom of 


Sparta fell to Oreftes, by his Marriage with Her- 


mione; and, in the Space of ſome few Years, came 


* 


into the Poſſeſſion of the Princes of the Houſe of 


Hercules. 


Eud. But did you not tell us, that Oreſtes was 
alſo King of Mycenae x 9 4 . 


Pal. He was, in Right of his Father Agamem- 


non. The Kingdom of MYCENAE, you may ſee, 


lieth on the North-eaſt Side of Peloponneſus, and 
runs to a Point towards the Eaſt between the Saro- 


nic 


FS trabo tells us, (Geogr. L. 8.) that in early Days ſuch was 


P the Number of Cities in this Part of Greece, that Sparta had the 


Name of "ExeToproa given to it: but I ſuppoſe it was in thoſ 
of, City. 
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nic Bay and that of Argos: it was bounded by La. 
conia to the South, by Arcadia to the Weſt, and 
by Achaia, Sicyon and Corinth to the North. In 
the Days of Agamemnon, it was, called the King- 
dom of Mycenae, that City having, been raiſed to a 
high Degree of Splendor by the Princes of the 
Pelopian Race; but, when they loſt the Sove- 
reignty of Peloponneſus, then Mycenae was reduced, 
and the City of ARGOS gave its Name to this 
Part of the Country. Diomedes, you know, reigned 
over the Argives, at the Time the Grecian Princes 
engaged in the Trojan War; after he was retired 
into 1taly v, Oreſtes became King of Argos *. 

Clean, 1 fee it bears the Name of Argos Hippium: ; 
whence this, Palaemon ? 

Pal. From the excellent Horſes, that were bred 
here: it was a Name of Diſtinction given to it; 
for there was alſo another Argos, called 4rgos Am- 
philochium, a City of Acarnania. , 

Eud. Was not there at Argos a famous Temple 
ſacred to Juno? 

Pal. There was; Argos was ſuppoſed to be un- 
der the particular Protection of this Goddeſs: her 
Prieſteſs was always a Matron of the firſt Quality; 
and ſo highly did they deem of her Office, that 
the Argives numbered their Years from her Prieſt- 
hood, as the Athenzans from their Archons. 

Eud. Some where near, Argos the Nemeas Games 
were celebrated. 

Pal. There is Nemea before, you, a ſmall Vil- 
lage not far from Cleone. Theſe Games a, Cleanthes, 
were inſtituted 1 in Memory of Hercules 25 

5 4 jon; 
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' I. See Dialogue the fourth . I 33. 
2 Pau. in Corinthiacis. 
2 See a further Account of theſe in the excellent Archbiſhop 
2. tter's Archae, Graec. B. 2 | | 
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a Lion, that infeſted thoſe Parts. Pauſanias® tells 
us, that even in his Days the Inhabitants ſhewed a 
Den, which they called the Lion's Den, and pre- 
tended it was there that dreadful Monſter dwelt. 
Vonder alſo are the Lernean Fens, the Retreat of 
the famed Hydra, which Hercules deſtroyed. 

Clean. Troezen. is marked down there: is that 
the City where Pittheus, Grandfather to Theſeas, 
reigned? 


Pal. Yes, Cleanthes, that little Nook was the 


"Extent of his Dominioris. And from thence you 


may Judge, how inconſiderable were many of the 


' Grecian rincipalities in thoſe early Ages. 


. Obſerve, there is the other Epidaurus on the Bay 


of Saron: that was the City, where Eſculapius, the 
11 retended God of Phy/ic, — his ſolemn Rites; 


is Temple was filled with Votaries from all Parts; 


and Panſanias © tells us, there were in it no leſs 
than ſix Pillars, on which were inſcribed the Names 
of thoſe, who had been recovered by his wonderous 


Influence. You may remember, Eudoxus, when 
the Romans had conquered Greece, the God forſook 


- Epidaurus, and wiſely removed to the Seat of 


Wealth and Empire : the Multitude was made to 


2 believe, that he was ſeen, in the Form of a Serpent, 


going aboard the Veſſel, which was to convey him 
to Rome l. 


Eud. Pray, Palaemon, did not the Government 


of Argos undergo many Alterations? 


Pal. In earlier Days, you know, Phoroneus 


, reigned there ; he was the firſt Founder of it, and 


from him it was called Phoronicum: in Proceſs. of 
Time, it obtained the Name of Argos from one of 
"the Ang W But, how far the Domi- 


nions 
d In Corinthiacis, 


© In Corinthiacis. Vide et Strabon, Geogr. L 8. i; 
* Vide 7. Liv. Hiſt, L: 10, et Epitom. 11. 
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nions of theſe antient Princes extended, or what 
Power they were inveſted with, it is ſcarcaly poſ- 
ſible, nor indeed is it very material to. de e. 
It may be ſufficient to obſerve, that in three or four 
Generations after the Return of the Heraclidae, it 
was divided into ſeveral Principalities, and ſo con- 
tinued, until the Days of Phidon e, who reunited 
them all into one Kingdom, and greatly oppreſſed 
this Part of Greece. When he was dead, each City 
aſſumed its own particular Government ; ; and we 
find that Argos, Mycenae, Troezen, Sicyon, engaged 
in Alliances, and made Peace and War, indepen- 
dently of each other: This was the Cauſe of the total 
Deſtruction of Mycenae; for the Myceneans having 
alliſted the Lacedemonian- at the Lime of the Per- 
ian War, the Argives took up Arms againſt them, 
and overthrew the City f. As for the Government 
of Argos, it ſuffered trequent Revolutions, ſome- 
times an Ariſtocracy, and ſometimes the Popular 
Party prevailing s. Troezen, became a Common- 
wealth Sichen for ſome Time had a Prince of 
its own, but, at length, it received likewiſe the 
Form of a Republic. e 
Eud. Why, was not Sicyon a diſtinct Kingdom? 
Pal. It was, in the earlier Days of Greece, a 
Kingdom of great Repute: the fabulous Anti- 
quity, which they aſcribe to it, proves it flouriſhed 
among the firſt Grecian Cities, and certain It 1s, 
that it had the Honour of giving the Name of 
Apia to Peloponneſus, from Apis, a King that reign- 
ed here. But, whatever it had been, it appears to 
have declined greatly, before the Trojan Expedi- 
fon. Homer b tells us, that its Inhabitants ſerved 


oh 


© See Dialogue the ſeventh, towards the End. 
I Died. Sic. L. 11. C. 1 
E Diod. Sic. L. 12. C. 8, et L. 15. C. 6, th 
> Iliad. Aare 2. V. 2220 
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* wt the Siege of Troy, as Part of Agameniton's 
Forces: and it js beyond Queſtion, that, ſoon at- 
5 jk it Was incorporated with the Kingdoni of Ar- 
4 0s, | However, in ſucceeding; Ages, it encreaſed 
a in Wealth and Splendor. Clithenes, who 
was Prince of Sicyon in the Days of Solon, was one 
of the richeſt Princes of Greece. Strabo i obſerves, 
that Artiflcers in every Kind of curious Work were 
to be found here: and ſeveral other Authors ſpeak 
of it in like Manner, as of a City abounding i in 
all delicate and luxurious Arts * 

Eud. Was not CORINTH, which I ſee to the 
North- eaſt of Sicyon, ſubject 'Ufo to Agamemnon's 
Power, at the Time of the Trojan War? 

Pal. It is probable, the Corinthians were only tri- 
buta ary to him, as it appears from antient Hiſto- 
rians, that they had Princes of their own : or per- 
haps, thoſe were mercenary Troops, which they fur- 
niſhed : for the Territories of Corinth were very in- 
conſiderable in Extent, and of a coarſe and barren 
Soil ; and the People had not any Wealth, but what 
they acquired by their Intercourſe with their Neigh- 
bours. You ſee, Cleanthes, they were ſituate along 
that Neck of Land, that divides: the Egean from 
the Jonian Sca: the City itſelf was bullt on the 
Southern Extremity of the Iſthmus. 

Eud. Buthad they not the Benefits of Navigation ? 

Pal. Navigation in thoſe Days, among the Gre- 
cians it leaſt, was in its Infancy ; and the principal 
Advantage the Corinthians enjoyed was, that all the 
Trade between Peloponneſus and the reſt of Greece was 
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* Sicyon fuit Patria Pikurae, fays Pliny (L. 36. C. 11. And 
in Socrates's Time, even the Shoes of Sicyon were wrought with 
ſuch delicate Workmanſhip, that it was deemed Effeminacy to 
wear them, Vide Ciceron. de Orat. L. 1. P. 98. . Glaſg, 
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carried, on through their Territories l. But when 
the Grecian Commerce began to extend itſelf from 
Sea to Sea, then indeed Corinth roſe to an high De- 
gree of Splendor: And certainly, never was City, 
that cou'd boaſt a more happy Situation for it: 
there to the Weſt, the Port of Lecbeum on the Bay 
of Criſſa received the Shipping from Spain, Italy, 
and the adjacent Parts: and here to the Eaſt, Cen- 
chreum on the Saronic Gulph lay open to all the nu- 
merous Fleets from the Grecian Iſlands, from Egypt, 
and the Coaſts of 4/ia: ſo that Corinth, as it were, 
united the Eaftern and Weſtern Worlds together. 
This extenſive Commerce ſoon rendered them, 


from a mean and inconſiderable People, one of the 


moſt. flouriſhing of the Grecian States. They were 
the firſt, that improved the maritime Power of 
Greece, by building large Ships with three Banks 


of Oars, and that "ventured to engage in Naval 


Combat m. Their Power became formidable, and 
their, Alliance Was courted by all around them. 
And as to thoſe ingenious Works, which Luxury 


delights in, it is well known, that Corinth cou'd 
vie with the moſt ſumptuous Cities of the Earth: 
Noble Edifices, maſterly Paintings, exquiſite 


Sculptures, and all the choiceſt Embelliſhments of 
Art, were found here in great Profuſeneſs: and 


even to their Invention do we owe the richeſt Or- 
der of Architecture, we now have. Their Colo- 


nies alſo eſtabliſhed themſelves i in divers Parts, and 
grew up into great and powerful States: Syracuſe, 
one of the moſt famed Cities of the Waſtern 
World, was built by them; and the Corcyreans 
were of Corinthian Extraction, though they after- 
wards engaged in War againſt their Founders. In 
a Word, Coriach- was the er of . 


1 1 Thacgd, Lt» 
= Thucyd: L. 1. 


fa = 4283. 


and you may remember, Eudoxns, that the Romans 
thought it a ſufficient Chaſtiſement to all the Na- 
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Ct 


tions of theſe Parts, to have laid this proud City 1 in 


Ruins u. 
Clean. Mid-way the Ilthmus, I ſee a Place mark- 
ed Schoenus. 
Pal. That, Cleanthes, was the Place, where the 
Iſthmus ran narroweſt. It was the Cuſtom to bring 
Ships over this Tract of the Iſthmus e, from the Sa- 


ronic into the Criſſean Gulph. Hiſtorians tell us, 


that ſeveral Princes endeavoured to cut through 
this Neck of Land; and they pretend to have 


lent Death p. 


Eud. Was not Neptune the tutelary Deity of the 
Corinthians? 


obſerved, that as many as r it, died a vio- 


Pal. He was; and from this, Eudoxus, you may 
obſerve, that, in thoſe Ages of Idolatry, Nations 


made Choice of their Gods, according to their 
Occupation, and the Natural Advantages they en- 


joyed. The Corinthians were a maritime trading 


People, and therefore their Guardian-God was 
the Monarch of the hoary Deep. His Temple was 
adorned in the moſt ſumptuous Manner 1; and 1n 
Honour of him were the Ifromian Games celebrat- 
1 

Clean. What were theſe Games? 

Pal. They conſiſted of Exerciſes, which were 
nearly the ſame at all the Public Games of Greece ; 


ſuch as, running, wreſtling, leaping, Chariot-ra- 


cing, pitching the Diſc, throwing the Javelin. It 
18 likely, thoſe. at the Iſthmus had been inſtituted 
Y”z in 


* Polyb. in Excerpt. Vellei Paterc. L. 1. C. 13 


* Vide Seraben. Geogr. L. 8. Plin. L. 4. C. 4 
y Plin. ubi ſupra. N 


1 Vide Pauſan. in Corinthiacis. 
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in Memory of the firſt Inventers of Navigation -; 
and, at the ſame Time, to form their young Men 
to Agility and Strength of Body; an excellent In- 


ſtitution for a State like Corinth. Theſe Games 


were celebrated, at the End of four Years com- 
plete, with great Frequency and Magnificence. 
And it is remarkable that the Reward, the Victors 
received, was no more than a Garland of Pine 
Leaves* ; ſuch a noble Senſibility of Glory, Clean- 
thes, were the Grecians endowed with | _ 

Eud. JI obſerve there are Iſlands in the Saronic 
Gulph. . 


Pal Yes, two eſpecially of great Name, AEgina 


and Salamis; the firſt the Kingdom of AMlacus, 


Father to Veleus, a Prince renowned for his Picty 


and 


Plutarch, in his Life of Theseus, takes Notice, that there 
were Games celebrated here at the firſt, in Honour of Melicer- 
tes; but that Theſeus appointed theſe to be obſerved in Honour 
of Neptune, after his ſafe Return from Crete ; with this Diffe- 
rence, that thoſe dedicated to Melicertes were celebrated pri- 
wately, in the Night, and conſiſted rather of Mournful Cerems- 
nies 5 Whereas the latter were Public, and ſolemnized with Re- 
joicings, and great Splendor. It is likely, that the Games in Ho- 
nour of Melicertes were à Kind of Funeral Auniverſary, ſuch as 
were moſt of the Solemnities in the earlier Days of Greece ; and 
that, in the Stead of theſe, Theſeus, appointed Fr/izve Meetings, 
and ſeful Exerciſe. It is recorded by Plutar <>, that, at the 
Requeſt of The/eus, the Athenians were allowed as much Space 
to behold the Spettadle i in, as the Sail of a Ship at full Extent 
cou'd cover, and that in the firſt and molt honourable Place. It 
may be conjectured, that 7 peſeus, in oþtaining this Diſtinction, 
had in View the Advantage as well as the Honour of his Coun- 
try, that the Atbenians might mix with their Neighbours in 
friendly Converſe ; and alfo, that by beholding the Performances 
and Rewards of the Combatants, they might be excited to emu- 
fate them 

Vide Alexend. ab Alexandro Genial. Dier. L. 38 8 
However, when the Grecian States became opulent, they 
took up the Cuſtom of conferring Pecuniary Rewards on ſuch of 
their Citizens, as return ed ViE tors either from theſe or the O/yr- 
pic Games. Vide Plutarch in Solone. 
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and Juſtice ; the ſecond the Country of the brave 


Telamon, Father to Teucer and Ajax. I ſhall have 
Occaſion to make frequent Mention of both theſe 
Iſlands, when we come to the Affairs of Attica. 


Several other Iſlands alſo there are, off the Coaſts 
of Lacoma and Argolis, ſome of which are num- 


bered among the Sporades* : but I paſs them by 


purpoſely, as they offer not any Thing worth. your 
Notice. 


ACHATA 1s the next Diviſion of Peloponneſus. 
You ſee, Cleanthes, it lieth to the South-weſt of Co- 
rinth: it is bounded on the North by the Bay of Criſſa, 
to the Eaſt by Sicyon, to the South by the King- 


doms of Arcadia and Elis, and to the Weſt by the 


Tonian Sea. This alſo appears to have been a Part 
of Agamemnon's Empire; tor Homer ® marſhals the 
Inhabitants of Egium, of Helice , of Gonoeſſa, and 
ſome other neighbouring Cities, among the Forces 


of this Prince at the Siege of Troy. 


Eud. Pray, Palaemon, was not che of old a 
Name common to all Greece ? 


Pal. 


t Dropades, fo called from their being feattered ; for they ex- 
tended from the Coaſt of Greece to that of Aſia. 

Vide Ce//ar. Not. Orb. Ant: 
x. Thad; Rbapſ. 2. V.573, Tc. 

w This Helice was the Capital City of the Aegialean Tonians ; 
and here was a Temple to Neptune, where his Worſhip was ce- 
lebrated with ſuch Magnificence, that he was thence ſtyled He- 
liconian Neptune, When the Jcnians retired into fa, they honour- 
cd him ſtill under the ſame Title, and, in Memory of their loſt 
Country, erected a Temple in the Territories of Priene to Nep- 
tune of Helice, in which the Pan- Ionia, or the Convention of 
the Jonian States, was held. Pauſanias (in Achaicis) and Strabo 


(Geogr. L. 8) tell us, that this City of Helice was deftroyed by 
an Earthquake, and ſwallowed up in the Abyſs, the Sea breaking 


in with ſuch Violence, that not the leaſt Remains of either Inha- 
bitants or Buildings were to be ſeen. This diſinal Cataftsophe 
happened a ſhort Time before the Battle of Leu#2ra, and is the 


more extraordinary, as the City was near two Miles diſtant from 
the Sea. Hcraclides apud Strabon. Geogr. L. 8. 
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Pal. The Greeks in general have the Name of 

debt, Axa, given to them by Antient Wri- 
ters *, though it ſeems properly to have belonged 
to thoſe; who dwelt on the Eaſt-ſide of . 
ſus —— The Name is ſaid to come originally from 
Acbeus v, Son to Xuthus, and Great-Grandſon to 
Deucalion, who, paſſing on ſouthward, ſeated him- 
ſelf about the Parts of Laconia. For "the Diſtrict, 


we have now before us, was not called at the firſt | 


Achaia, but Aegialea, from Aegialeus the Founder 
of Sicyon, which Name remained to it in Homer's 
Days. It was alſo called Jonia for a conſide- 


rable Time, and the People Aegialean Tonians *, 
to diſtinguiſh them from the Jonians of Attica. But 


it did not receive the Appellation of Achata, until 
the Reſtoration of the Heraclidae; for then the In- 
habitants of Argos and Lacedemon, being put to 
flight by the Dorians and the Deſcendants of Hercu- 


les, made their Way into Aegialea, and, having 


driven out the antient Poſſeſſors, gave the Name 
of Achaia to the Country. It is ſaid, that Tiſame- 
nes, Son to Oreſtes, reigned over them in this new 
Settlement: but, be that as it may, it appears, 
that the Acheans ſoon changed their Form of Go- 
vernment. Pauſanias ſays®, that the Care of the 
Public Good was intruſted to ſeven Perſons : and 
probably this was the Foundation of thoſe famed 
Achean States, which made ſuch a glorious Stand 
for Liberty in the latter Days of Greece *. 
5 3 Eud. 
x Vide Homer. paſſim; et Thucyd. 1 
v Pauſan. in Achaicis. 
Hence he ſays, 


4 Api T duck .. Iliad. Napf 2. V. 575. 
2 Alis "Twves. Pauſan. in Achaicis. 
d In Achaicis. 
When the Grecians were reduced under the Yoke of Rome, 
Acbaia emen again the common Name of Greece: = the 
. | oma 
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Eud. I fee ARCADIA lay to the South-eaſt of 
Acbhaia.— OO Se 
Pal. It was ſituate in the heart of Peloponneſus : 
you may obſerve, it has Elis on the Welt, and 
Frgolis on the Eaſt; to the North of it are Achaia 
and Sicyon, and Laconia and Meſſenia to the South. 
Antient Authors are of Opinion, that this is the Part 
of (Greece, that was firſt inhabited ; and indeed, the 
Beauty of the Situation and the Advantages of the Soil 
might well juſtify the Conjecture. It was removed 
from the Sea-ſhore, which in the earlier Ages was 
much expoſed to the Violence of New Adven- 
turers : the whole Country was divided into plea- 
fant Vales, and fruitful Hills ; the faireſt Paſtu- 
rages were found here; and on every Side roſe the 
green Landſcape. Accordingly, this was the Abode, 
the Poets aſſigned to all the Rural Deities of old. 
Over the Arcadian Maenalus, Diana and her Train 
of Nymphs were wont to range: and here it was 
Pan, the Shepherd-God, and every Genius of the 
Foreſt and Dale choſe to dwell. The Occupation 
of the Inhabitants alſo ſeemed 'to agree with the 
Poet's Fiction: they were a Nation of Shepherds; 
their Manners had all the Innocence and Simplicity 
of Paſtoral Life; and nothing was to be heard 
around, but bleating Flocks and ruſtic Song. How - 
| ever, in Martial Spirit they were not inferior to any 
| Grecian People: the frequent Incurſions, to which 
they became liable, as Greece filled with Inhabitants, 
on account of the Number of their Cattle, and 
the Richneſs of their Soil, obliged them to cultivate 
the Arts of War, as well as thoſe of Rural In- 


duſtry, 


Romans divided their Grecian Conqueſts into two Provinces, Ma- 
cedonia and Achaia : in Macedonia were contained the Maceds- 


* v e Illyria, and Epire ; Acbaia included all che reſt. 
* $tra , L. 8. 7 7 20 te * | 
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duſtry; and you ſhall find them make à conſide: 
rable Figure in the Military Affairs-of Greece. 
They allo in Time got Poſſeſſion of a maritime 
Trade ©, Pompus, one of their Kings, having open- 
ed a Way to Gyllene, a Port on the lontan Sea, and 
concluded a Treaty of Commerce with thoſe of 
AEgina. But as to Arcadia itſelt, it was entirely 


an inland Country; and you may recollect, Eu- 


doxus, what Homer ſays f, that Agamemnon ſupplied 
them with Ships to ſail to Troy. Agapenor was 
their Leader in that Expedition; but as I told you 
Yeſterday s, he never ſaw Arcadia more; and Hip- 
pothous, a Prince of an other Line, ee the 
Arcadian Throne. After him reigned a long Se- 
ries of Kings; for it is remarkable, that the Regal 
Power maintained it felf in Arcadia longer, than in 


moſt Parts of Greece: and the Reaſon probably 


was, becauſe the People had limited its Extent, 
and the Prince cou'd undertake nothing momen- 


tous, without the Conſent of his Subjects. This 
| Preſerved them from thoſe violent Convulſions, by 


which other Monarchical Governments were rent 
aſunder. And Hiſtorians h tell us, that the Arce- 
dians did not even ſcruple to bring their Kings 
to Juſtice, when they diſgraced the Regal Ma- 
jeſty. There are recorded two. ſingular Inſtances 
to this Purpoſe ; the one of Ariſtocrates, whom his 
Subjects ſtoned to Death, for having offered Vio- 
lence to a young Virgin, Prieſteſs to Diana Hymnia, 
at the very Altar of the Goddeſs; and the other 


of his Grandſon, named likewiſe Ariſtocrates, Who | 


having balely betrayed the Meſſenians, with whom 
he 


* Pauſan. in Arcadicis. 

1 Tlad. Rhapf. 2. V. 612. 
s See Dialogue the fourth, P. 133. 
» Vide Pauſaniam in Arcadicis. 
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he was in Alliance, to the Spartan Power, was, 
for his Breach of Faith, deſervedly put to Death by 
the virtuous Arcadians i. 

Eud. Pray, Palaemon, is not the River Styx, 
which the Poets have numbered among the Rivers 
of Hell, to be met with in Arcadia ? 

Pal. Yes, Eudoxus, there it is before you ; but 
be not ſurpriſed at this; we are now on Poetic 
Ground, and ſcarce is there a Spot here, but has 
Deen made memorable by ſome antient Fiction. 
Yonder alio is the Lake Stymphalus, where Her- 
cules is ſaid to have deſtroyed the Monſters $7ym- 
phalides. And there is Nonacris, and Erymanthus, 


and Pholoe, every one of them the Theme of Bards 


of old. However, it is not without Reaſon, that 


the Poets have aſſigned the River Sh its Place in 


the Realms of Pluto: Pauſanias k tells us, that its 
Waters were ſo virulent a Poyſon, that no Crea- 
ture taſted them, and lived : And a learned Mo- 
dern!, who had viſited thoſe Parts, informs us, that 
the whole River is of an hideous Hue, a thick livid 
Scum dwells on the Surface, and whene'er the Wa- 
ters bubble, it is like the boiling up of Pitch, or 
Bitumen: No Fiſh is to be found in the deadly 
Stream; the Vapour, that riſes from it, kills every 
Tree and every Verdure, it reaches to; and even 
the Brute Creatures ſhun the infected Banks. 
But let us leave this Place of Horrors.——There 
are other Names here, better worth your Notice, | 

Eud. What, Tegea do you mean? 

Pal. Ves, and Mantinea alſo, both of them fam- 
ed in Hiſtory, At 7 Tea, you may remember, the 

| 2 


Arcadians 


i See a full Account of this in Dialogue the ſeventh. 
k In Arcadicis. 


Levant. Vovez Memoir, de VAcad. Roy. des Inſcript. T. 4. 
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demon ans and their King 
Spartans were bound with the very Chains, which 


1p  Rudiments of the Grecian H. ifory. 


Arcadia, obtained a ſignal Victory over the Lace. 
Charilaus, and the proud 


they had brought to bind the 7 gans m. And at 
Manlinea was fought that memorable Battle between 


"Thebes and Sparta, in which fell the excellent Epa- 


minondas. Megalopolis, that City, which you may 
ſee there to the North of Mantinea, was not built 
till the latter Ages of Greece, . was its 
Founder b. os 

ELIS is next to Arcadia; ; you may obſerve, it 
has Arcadia to the Eaſt, and the Ionian Sea to the 
Welt, Achaia to the North, and to the South Me/- 
ſenia and the Bay of Cypariſſus. 


Eud. Was it not in this Country the Olympic 


Games were celebrated: & 
Pal. It was: 


were the Scene of that 


ders of the Pagan World. 
Jupiter appears in 


1 Terms, in which I can deſcribe it: 


H u. xuarinou 2er r Ste. Roos Kęorle | 
Alle ita. 5 Get XEAFH N ee "Avarro; 
- KearTog Gm RIAVTO wiyzy & . Wee p. 


This 


m Herogot. in Clio. 


in Gee, with Relation to 8 Dialogue the thirteenth. 


o Strabs. Geogr. L. 8. Macrobi. L. 5 . 13. 
P Had. Rhappt. 1. V. 528, He. 


there runs the River 1 and 
beyond it ſtood the City Olympia, whoſe. Plains 
oreat Solemnity. You 
know, this Feaſt had been inſtituted in Honour of 
Jupiter; ; he had a magnificent Temple here, and 
in, it was his Statue, of Ivory, fifty cubits high, 
the Work of Phidias, accounted one of the Won⸗ 
It is ſaid ®, that the 
Sculptor took the Idea from thoſe divine Lines of 
Homer, in which you may remember, Eudoxus, 

75 awful Pomp. I will repeat 
them to you, Cleanthes ; they will give you a live- 
her impreſſion of the TT of this Figure, than 


a 


r . SY * R 
r * N R "> 5 7 


Radiments of the Grecian Hiftory. _ 
f his: ſtid, bis kingly Brow the Sire inclin'd, 
Y large black Curls Fell, awful, from Seb 


Thith: Note the ſtern Forehead of the Oh; 
Olympus trembled af th mig ty Ned .. 


Strabo obſerves i, that the God, though ſeated © on 


his Throne, veathed - with bis- Head the vaulted 
| Roof, fo that, had he but raiſet himſelf up, the 


Teraple'could not have contained him. 


The Games here wert ſolemnized after four Years | 


complete; and hence was invented the Calculation 
by Glympiads; and the Time of their Celebration 
was at the Full of be Moon, Whoſe Change imme- 
diately preceded the Summer Solſtice. The Prieſts 
of the! Olympic Temple had the Care to regulate the 
Form of the Year, and to obſerve every , New 
Moon,” eſpecially that of the Month, in which the 
Games were to be: They were alſo to regiſter the 
Names of all the Victors, and to record every. ma- 
terial Circumſtance, that happened within each 


Olympiad 5. I need not tell you, that it was eſteem- 


ed the higheſt Glory to be crowned at this Solem- 


nity, and that the moſt diſtinguiſhed of the Gre- 
cans, and even Kings themlelves, thought it an 


Object worthy of their Ambition. Hiero of Syra- 
cuſe, one of the greateſt Princes of his Days, court- 
ed the Honour © And, even Philip of Macedon, 


| though real Encreaſe of Empire ſeemed to be his 
chief Concern, numbered it among the moſt for- 
tunate Events of his Life, that he obtained this 


boaſted Prize u. 


Clean. And was the Prize of no more Your, than 
that at the #bmian Games? 
Z 2 | Pal. 
2 Tranſlation by Tickel. 
Geogr. L. 8. 


See further in Potter's Arch. Graces, V. f. and in V's 


| Diſſertation on the Olympic Games. 


t Vide Pindar. Olymp. Ode 1. 
* Plutarch in Alexandro, 
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Pal. Originally, nothing more, than a Crown 

compoſed of Olive Branches“. It was a Pagan 
Tradition, that Hercules had appointed. it thus, to 
teach Men, that the great Reward Bey ſhould con- 
tend for is the Praiſe of doing well. 

Eud. But are Authors agreed as to the Perſon, 
Who inſtituted theſe O] /[ympic Solemnities? 

Pal. There is Nealen to believe, as I obſerved 
to you ſome Days ago, that Hercules of Ida was 
the firſt, that inſtituted them; but as. they were 


frequently intermitted, and afterwards at a.confide- 


rable diſtance of Time reſtored, and received va- 
rious Improvements at different Periods, therefore 
is the Inſtitution of them aſcribed to ſeveral Per- 
ſons,” It is however, certain, they were not cele- 
brated regularly, till the Days of Iphitus, King of 


Elis, about ſeven hundred and ſeventy. ſix. Years 


before Chriſt, who reſtored theſe Games by the Ad- 
vice of the Oracle v, as the ſure Means of averting 


the Anger of the Gods, (for Peloponneſus was then 
in an afflicted State) and of advancing the Proſpe- 


rity of his Country *, The Oracle did not deceive 


w Pecuniary Rewards were firſt beſtowed on the Victors in the 
Grecian Games by Eurylochus the Theſſalian, after the Reduction 


of Criſa, that is, about the forty- ſeventh or forty-eighth Olym- 
piad: but the Exceſs of theſe was reſtrained by Selen, and the 
Sums ſpecified ; ¶ Plut. in Solone) and it may be queſtioned, whe- 
ther even after that, they were always regularly beſtowed. 

x See Dialogue the ſecond, P. 437 

Y Pauſan, Eliac. L. 1. | 


* Iphitus was a wiſe Prince, od de 105 an e 
it would be to Elis, to have ſuch a Concourſe of People brougnt 


thither from all Parts of Greece; and therefore, that the Solemnity 
might be held in high Reverence, he obtained the Oracle, which 
the Greciaus credulouſly received, eſpecially as their Minds were 


brought low by ſevere Calamities, a Time, when Superſtition has 


the ſtrongeſt Influence. 
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him. —— The O1 ympic Games made Elis flouriſn; 
and ſo highly were they accounted of throughout 
all Greece, that by the general Conſent of the Gre- 
cian States, it was reſolved, that the Eleans ſhould 
enjoy their Poſſeſſions without Moleſtation, or Fear 


of War, in Conſideration of the Celebration of 


theſe Solemnities . 


Eud. I remember to have read, that thols of 


piſa diſputed for a Time the Right of nl at 
theſe Games with thoſe of Elis. 


Pal. They did for many Years but at length 


the Eleans obtained a complete Victory over them, 
and razed their City b. 


Clean. Was the Kingdom of Elis alſo a Part of 
Agamenmon' s Dominions ? 

Pal. I do not find it was—— Homer © tells us, 
that the Eleans failed to Troy under the Command 
of four Leaders, each of which commanded a 
Squadron of ten Ships : It may from this be con- 


jectured, that they were at that Time cantoned in- 


to diſtinct Principalities; and this ſeems to be con- 


firmed by this War between the Piſeans, and thoſe. 


of Elis. 
Next to Elis, lieth Triphylia ; and at forte Di- 
ſtance from the Sea, towards the confines of Arca- 


dia, is Pylus, the Capital of this ſmall Kingdom. 


Here reigned the wile Neſtor, one of the few 
Princes, that returned from the fatal Siege of Troy: 
his Dominions extended on either Side of the River 
Alpheus. 


Eud. I thought Meſſenia had been the * 
of Neſtor. 


Pal. 


e 
d Paulan Eliac. L. 12 
50 Iliad. Rhapſ. 2. V. 615. 
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Pal. It appears evidently from Homer ad 
Strabo e, that Meſſenia was not ſubject to him. Pro- 
bably indeed his Poſterity might take Advantage 
of the many Calamities, that diſtracted the Houſe 
of Agamemnon after the Return from Troy, and poſ- 
ſeſs themſelves of Part of the Meſſenian Territories : 
and therefore do we find the Family of Neſtor ſettled 
here, when the Heraclidae ded Peloponneſus. 


But nevertheleſs, the Pylus, which Homer ſpeaks 


of, as Neſtor's Royal Seat, is certainly this, which, 
you ſee, was- bordering on Arcadia. It may be, 
that the Miſtake partly arofe from there being three 


Cities of the Name, which Geographers now di- 


ſtinguiſh, according to the Places, in which they 
were ſituate Pylus Eliaca, which belonged to 
the Eleans—— Pylus Triphyliaca, the City of Neſtor 
and Pylus Meſſeniaca, in the Me Henian King- 
dons. 

Clean. Is there any Thing memorable recorded 
of the People of this Country ? 

Pal. In the Days of Neſtor, they appear to have 
been a brave martial People ; before their Expedi- 
tion to Troy, they had engaged in War againſt Her- 
| cules, though with ill Succeſs h: and Homer makes 
mention of a ſignal Victory obtained by them over 


their Neighbour, Augeas King of Elis*, A Taſte 
for Poetry ſeems allo to have been early among 


them, and we find recorded the Name of 7 hamyris, 
a Poet who came from T brace into theſe Parts, 
whoſe 


a Tad. Rhapf. 2. V. 582 et 591, Kc. Rhapf. 9. V. 149, 
&c. Rhapſ. 11. V. 670, &C. 

e Geogr. L. 8. 

f Strabo ubi ſupra. 

5 Vide Cluwer. Geogr. et Cellarii Notit. Orb. Antiq. F 
d See Dialogue the third, P. 100. Ts 

* Iliad. Rhapſ. 11. V. 700, &; 
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whoſe exalted Genius, Homer * tells us, proved fatal 
to him. The Muſes, envious of the Excellence of 
his Strains, deprived him of Sight. Whatever is 
the Truth, concealed under this Fiction l, you may 
judge, Cleanthes, from the Manner of relating the 
Misfortune of the unhappy 7Thamyris, how high 


was the Fame of this antient Bard. 


To the South. of Triphylia is the Kingdom of 
MESSENTA. You lee, it is ſituate in the South- 
welt Extremity of Peloponneſus. On the Eaſt of it 


are Laconia, and the Meſſenian Bay; + its ſouthern 


Coaſt is waſhed by the Mediterranean Sea, and its 
Weſtern, by the Ionian; and toward the North it 
extended as far as the City of Cypariſſe. This 
Country, beſides the Advantages of a maritime 
Situation, enjoyed the Bleſſings of a ſoft Climate, 
and a fruitful Soil; ſo that, in its Days of Liberty, 
it might juſtly have been accounted one of the hap- 
pieſt Spots in Peloponneſus. In the inland Parts 
was Meſſena, the Principal City, remarkable for 
the Strength of its Citadel, built on the Top of 
lihome, a very high Mountain, which commanded 


the 


k EreuTo Yap wNowrvos VIKNOEE), EMER UV RUTA 
Mga debe, Kougcnt Ao; A, 
"As d XaMwad mera Theo h, avT) wordhv 
Oeoeoin aÞihovro, xd ixAinabes or rg 
Ihad. Rhapſ. 2. V. 597. 
ain of Mortals empty Praiſe, he ſtrove 
To match the Sced of cloud compelling Jove. | 
Too daring Bard ! whoſe unſucceſsful Pride 
Th' immortal Muſes in their Art des d. 
1h' avenging Muſes of the Light of Day 
Depriv'd his Eyes, and ſnatch'd his Voice away ; 
No more his heav'nly Voice was heard to fing; 
His Hand no more avak'd the Silver String. 


Pope. 


' Pauſanias, in his Antiquities of Meſenia, is of Opinion, that 
ſome Diſtemper deprived Thamyris of his Sight. But the Orna- 
ments of Fiction were more agreeable to the Poet's Purpoſe. 
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the ſouthern: Tract of Peloponneſiis, as Acrocorinthns, 
the Mountain, on which ſtood the Citadel of Co 
rinth, commanded the northern. And, on this 
Account, it was the Obſervation of Demetrius the 
Phaterean, that Peloponneſus might be compared to 
a Bull, and theſe Mountains to its two Horns, 
which if a Man could once hold firm, the whole 
Peuinſula muſt ſubmit to him ®. However, 
Melſenia was originally the Name of the Country, 
for the City Meſſena was not built till later Ages. 

Clean. And was this Country alſo ſubject to the 
Princes of the Houſe of Pelops? 

Pal. It certainly was. Eudoxus can tell you, 
that Agamernmon in Homer ® offers ſeven of the Cities 
of Meſſenia, with the faireſt of his Daughters, to 
Achilles, as a Price to obtain his Return to the Gre- 
cian Army: an undeniable Argument, that, Meſſe- 
nia either belonged to him, or to Menelaus his Brother. 
Indeed, moft Authors are of Opinion, that in thoſe 
Days it made Part of the Kingdom of Sparta. 

Clean. So that all Peloponneſus, Elis and Triphylia 

excepted, owned the Sway of the Pelopian Family ? 

Pal. All the reſt of Peloponneſus was either ſub. 
ject or tributary to them; and even Triphylia and 
Elis could not but reſpect. a Power, which they 
were ſo little able to cope with. Oreſtes, as you 
have ſeen, ſucceeded to the Thrones of Mycenae and 
Sparta ; but probably, Agamemnon's domeſtic 
Troubles, and the Uſurpation of AEgiſtbus, had 
contributed to weaken the Empire of Mycenae; 
for the Kingdoms of Arcadia, of Achaia, and 
Corinth, appear at this Time to have thrown of | 
the Yoke of Dependency e. Oreſtes, reigned many 


Years 


m . Geogr. L. 8. 
n Iliad. Rhapf. 9. V. 144, &c. 
» Pauſanias however tells us, that Oreftes, after ſome Time, 
extended his Power over ſeveral of the Diſtricts of Arcadia 
1g ο e UN kY05 fl ARE, xd TONNGUG: comma In Corinthiacls. 


Rudiments of the Grecian Hiſtory. 155 
Vears v; and after him, Tiſamenes his Son aſcended 
the Throne. In his Days happened the memor- 
able Return \of the Heraclidae, which gave an en- 
tire change to the Affairs of Peloponneſus, and put 
an end to the Glory of the Houſe of Pelops. This 
is an Epoch of ſuch note in the Grecian Hiſtory, 
that I muſt deſire: you to dwell on it with ſome At- 
tention. / 

Fou may remem ber; Cleanther, that Euryſ bels 
King of Mycenae, and Hercules, 
ſcendants of Pelops, and that Hercules was Prince 


of Hrintbus, a ſmall Sovereignty, not many Miles 


diſtant from Mycenae, and ON a "Part of rhe 
fame Kingdom. 

Clean. I do remember i N 

Pal. You may recollect alſo, that Zur dies had 
conceived the moſt violent jealouſy againſt Hercu- 
les, both on account of his extraordinary Prowels, 
and of the Pretenſions, which he might form to 
the Crown of Adycenae 9. 
Clean. IJ remember it well. 
Pal. After Herculess Death, Eur Mbeus, who 
ſaw himſelf without Male Ifſue, and had married 
his only Daughter Aerope to Atrtus the Son of Pe- 


” 


lops; indulged his utmoſt Hatred againſt Hyllus Son 


to Hercules, and the whole Herculean Family; and 
perſecuted them with ſuch Violence, that they fled 


for refuge to the Altar of Mercy at Athens. Eu- 


rythens, not ſatisfied with their Expulſion out of 

Peloponneſus, required of thoſe of Athens, to ſur- 
render the Fugitives into his Power. But the ge- 
nerous Athenians, tar from complying with his De- 
5 a „ man, 


7 2 er (L. 1. C. 1 ) ſays, 15 rei eigned 70 Vans" : 
The Creed Scholiaſt, on the Oreftes of E aripides; ſays, he was 


only 70, when he died. 
1 Lee Dialogue the Third, P; 9856 Ec. 


were both the De- 
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mand, reſolved to eſpouſe the Cauſe of theſe di- 
ſtreſſed Suppliants ; they aſſiſted them with Troops, 
and a Battle was fought, in which Euryſtheus loſt 

* main and his Life r. Hyllus, now victori- 
ous, poſſeſſed himſelf of the Mycenean Throne; 
5 he did not long enjoy it; for a Peſtilence 
breaking out, the Prieſts, who, we may ſuppoſe, 
were in the Intereſts of Atreus, and of the other 
Princes, whoſe Dominions Hyllus had Claim to, 
gave out, that the Gods were diſpleaſed with the 
Deſcendants of Hercules, for returning before the 
fated Time. This pretended Oracle, coſt Hyllus 
his Kingdom; he and the Heraclidae were obliged 
to leave Peloponneſus. But enquiring ſoon after 
from the Oracle of Delphos, when they ſhould re- 
turn, and what were the Means, that ſhould infure 
them Succeſs, they were anſwered; that they muſt 
wait the Third Hruits; and that they muſt. enter Pe- 
loponneſus at; -that Place, - where" the. Seas afforded a 
_ narrow Paſſage *. This they underſtood to be the 
Corinthion Iſthmus; and by the' Third Fruits it was 
ſuppoſed the Oracle — the Third Tear. The 


Third Year t accordingly. they endeavoured to pe- 


netrate throꝰ the Iſthmus; but Atreus, who had now 
ſtrengthened bimſelk in his uten oppoſed 
1 them 


1 


r Apollodor. L. 2. C. 8. Died. Sic. L. & 

The Oracle ran thus, as preſerved from Paphyry by Buſs 

8. — 

Nixns 06, halbes Oed. by 59810 oferlypon. | 

Thro' urging Streights Attempt the 1 Sa: 

The Gods invite, and Vict'ry leads the Way. 

Frag. Porphyr. de def. Orac. 480 Fa, 
: de Praep. Evang. L. 5. C. 20. 

It is ſurpriſing the Greek Scholiaſt, on 9 hucydides, ſhould ſup- 

poſe 20 Years to have elapſed between theſe two Invaſions : 


This is utterly irreconcileable with the Chronology of + thoſe 


Times, as well as with the account | we > Have of the Oracle, 
Vide Schol. in — Ln : fd | 


Toki LES 


chem with a powerful Army: To prevent Blood+ 
ſhed, it was agreed, that the Pretenfions of the 
Heraclidie ſhould be decided by ſingle Combat; 


Hyllus offered Rimfelf on their Part, and Echemus, 


Prince of Tegea, was Champion for Aireus The 
Conditions were, that if 'Hy//ns was victorious, he 
ſhould have the peaceable Poſſeſſion of the Throne 


of Mycenae ; but, if he fell, that the Heraclidae 


ſhould | depart out of Peloponneſus, and not return 
into It again for an hundred Years. * The Deciſi- 
on was not favourable to Hyllus: He was ſlain; 3 
and the Heraclidae retired, Part Into Attica, Part 


into T heſſaly. When the hundred Years were ex- 


pired, the Poſterity of Hyllus renewed the Preten- 
ſions of their Family, and ſent to Delphos, to con- 
ſult the God. The Anſwer was, that the Misfor- 
tune of Hyllus was owing to a wrong Apprehenſi- 
on of the Oracle; for that by the Third Fruits was 
meant the Third' Generation, not the Third Year ; 
and chat Toy: Narrow Paſſage, which they were in- 


„ ſtructed 


* 


0 Died. Sie. 1. 4. rodent I in n 


It is ſcarcely poflible to determine preciſely, in what Years 
theſe Things were done ; but from what has been already ob- 


terved (P. 116. N. z.) it may be conjectured, that Ezy/ftheus | 


was flain about twenty one Vears, or ſomething more, before 


the Subverſion: of Troy : For much ſooner than this, Hercules 


cannot have died. Hyllus reigned but a few Months : And 
tr eus, getting Poſſeſſion of the I hrone, married his Son Meue- 
lars, to the Daughter of the Spartan King. In the mean Time, 
H-!lus, who had applied to the Oracle, immediately after his 
leaving Mycenae, endeavoured the Third Year, according to the 
ſuppoſed Meaning of the Anſwer he had received, to recover 
the Kingdom; but he was flain. Accordingly, this muſt have 


happened about eighteen Years, or ſomewhat leſs, before the 


Trojan Epoch. e muſt alſo be noticed, that the hundred 
Years, which are ſuppoſed to have elapſed between the Expulſi- 


on and the Return of the Heraclidae, are be numbered, not 


from the Death of H [yllus, but from the Date of the Oracle, 
which ordered them to 515 the Third Fruits. Now this Oracly 
was given about twenty Years before 77. Y Was taken. 
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ſtructed to ſeek, was not. the Corinthian Abmus, 
but the Bay ef Criſſa, which lay to the Welk, of 
Corinth. Encouraged by thęſe ,new Directions, 

which the Prieſts had artfelly concerted, to ſave 
the Credit, of they Delpbic Shrine, they began to 
prepare for the invading of e and 
equipped a conſiderable Fleet, , at a Place on the 
AEtoliax: Coaſt, which from this, received the Name 
of Naupactus *. The Herculean Princes, at the Head 
of this Expedition, were ,, Temenus,. Creſphantes, 
and Arifpodemus, hg were the Third Generation 
from Hyllus *, But in the midſt of theſe; Prepara- 
tions, the Anger of the Gods ſhewed itſelf a gainſt 
them, and the Army was viſited with a 3 Pe- 
ſlilence. 
Murder, which had been committed in the Army, 
and adviſed them to placate the Gods by expiato- 
ry Sacrifices, and by: baniſhing the guilty Perſon 
from among them; adding withal, that it was in 
vain to hope Succeſs, except they could procure a 
Three- eyed General. The Prophecy was ſome- 
what diſcouraging; but the Contrivance of the 
Leaders ſurmounted the Difficulty. A Man was 


met, riding on a Mule, and his Beaſt and he had 


but three Eyes between them. They gladly made 


uſe of this Circumſtance, to perſwade the ſuper- 


ſtitious Soldiery, that this was the Perſon the Gods 
required. His Name was Oxylus, and he had ſome 
diſtant Claim to the Throne of Elis v, Which they 
promiſed to aſſiſt him in the Recovery of, if he 
would conſent to be their General. Soon after, 
they r Peloponndfs at the Place” Which the 

a bh | 2 = Or acle 


w Nabrarres, or, the Docks, from Nas, a Ship, a and Thr 

to join together. | 

* Excluſive of 77 — 2b 8 in 3 ood 
Y He was Jefeended from AkElolus, Son to ace who 

P in Bree. See Di. 2. F, * 75 


The Prieſts aſeribed theſe Diſaſters to a 


Was” 
3 


* 


rho 
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Oracle had directed them to, and landed without 


- Oppoſition, all the Enemies Forces being drawn 


off by a Feint of theirs, to defend the Paſs of 
the Ithmus. This firſt Succeſs was followed by 
many others; and not only the Kingdom of My- 
cenae, but alſo thoſe of Lacedemon and Meſſenia, 
were reduced under Subjection to them. The Ne. 


florian ] Family loſt their Dominions, and took Re- 
fuge in the Athenian Territories : and Tiſamenes, 
with moſt of his People, retired to the North- 


Weſt of Peloponneſus ; and hence was the Name of 
Achaia given to this new Settlement, the Inhabitants 


of Mycenae, and Lacedemon bearing, as I have al- 
ready obſerved, the Name of Acheans, from A 


cheus, one of their firſt Princes ®. 
Clean, But were the Deſcendants of 1 ſo 


numerous, as to be able to bear down the united 
Power of all thoſe Nations? 

Pal. It may be ſuppoſed, that their Army w was 
made up, n 8 


only of Hercules's Deſcendants, but 
alſo of all the antient Friends of their Houſe, of 


| thoſe Families, which had engaged at the firſt in 
| the Quarrel againſt Euryſt heus, and who, probably 
from the Time of Hylluss Death, had ſhared the 
Fortunes of the Heraclidae. Beſides, the Dorians, 
a brave People from about Mount Oeta, were joined 
with them, and were greatly inſtrumental in bringing 
about this Revolution. Theſe were they, by 
whom was afterwards peopled the greateſt part of 
the conquered Kingdoms; and hence did the Doric 
| Dialect become the prevailing Language of the 
| Peloponnefian Nations; the Aeolic had been ſpoken 

there until this Period, but it was now confined to 
the {mall Country of Achgia. | 


Eud. 


7 See above, P. 166. 


1 
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End. And pray, Palaemon, how did the Hera. 
clidae diſpoſe of their Conqueſts? 


4 to three Parts: Temenus obtained the Kingdom of 
1 Argos; Creſphontes, that of Meſſenia; and Ar iſtode. 
1 mus, that of Lacedemon; but Ariftodemus dying 


z ſhortly after, his two Sons, Euriſthenes and, Patro- 
_ cles, or Procles, as he is 81 called, reigned 
. jointly in his Stead 3. 

* Zud. So that from this, Sparta was governed 
by two Kings? 


Pal. By two Kings, who ſhared equally the Re- 
gal Power: and yet you ſhall ſee Sparta, under 
this unpromiſing kind of Government, flouriſh for a 
wonderous length of Ages, and riſe to an high de- 
groe of Glory and Empire. 
Clean. But was Oxylas remembered? 
Pal. Yes, Cleant hes : I ſee you are apprehen- 
five, that thoſe Princes would have forgotten hin 
in the Days of their Proſperity ; but he was not 


the famed Tphitus, the Reſtorer of the Olympic 
Games, was deſcended from him. 
' Eud; Theſe Succeſſes of the Heraclidae mult 
have occaſioned great Revolutions, throughout all 
Peloponneſus.— 
Pal. So great, that the Heraclidat thought fit to 
raiſe a Temple tc to e 7 roparus 12 or Jupiter the 
aa Overturner 
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2 Several antient Authors, ſach as Plato, (De Legib. L. 3.) 
Pauſanas (in Laconicis] and others, ſay, that 4riflodemus was 
dead, before the Heraclidae entered Peloponneſus, and that the 
firſt Kings of the Race of Her cules, that aſcended the S par toi 
Throne, were Euryftheus and Procles. But Heradotus, (in Erato 
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contrary, and aſcribed the Reduction of the Kingdom of Lac:- 
demon to Ariſlodemus. 
> TPOTIAIOY AIOE 75 1:27 .— Pan, 1 in Laconicis, 
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Pal. The conquered Kingdoms were divided in 


forſaken: he recovered the Throne of Elis, and 


whom I have followed, tells us, that? the Spartans affirmed the 
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Overturner of States. The Arcadians were the on- 
ly People there, who kept Poſſeſſion of their anti- 
ent Borders: The Heraclidae and Dorians ſpread 
themſelves thro? all the other Parts of Peloponneſus, 


Achaia excepted, into which, as I told you, the 


old Inhabitants of | Laconia and __ forced their 
Way. 


tors of Achaja, in this general Calamity ? 

Pal. They retreated into Attica; you know 
they were part of the antient Jonians, and they even 
retained the Name until this Time. On this ac- 
count they were conſidered by the Athenians, as a 


EKindred- People, and were courteouſly received by 
Melauthus, who was at this Time on the. Throne of 


Athens. J 


Eud. From this it appears, that the Heraclidas 
muſt have acquired prodigious Power: they had 
the Kingdoms of Argos, of Lacedemon, of Meſſe- 
mia, and Triphylia, in real Poſſeſſion; and Elis, I 
ſuppoſe; was as much theirs, as if governed by a 
Prince of their Blood: | 

Pal. And beſides, they ſoon =” RY a 
Corinth allo : Aletes, one as the Heraclidae, bloat 
ed the Corinthians, and, notwithſtanding an obſti- 


nate Reſiſtance from them, got entire Poſſeſſion of 


that Kingdom. His Poſterity reigned here for 


many Generations, until the Days of J. eleſtes : at- 
ter him an Ariſtocracy was eſtabliſhed under the 
Bacchiadae, two hundred in Number, of which 


one was each Year choſen Chief Ma iſtrate, with 
the Title of . Prytanis*. This Fr of Govern» 
ment was, at length abrogated by Cyp/elus, Fathet 
to Raum, who, having expelled the Bacchiadae, 


uſurped 


* Panſon, in Corinthiacis, 


Clean. What beraine then of the firſt Proprie: 
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uſi os a the ſupreme Power and 1 oy his Coun- 


But it is Time to paſs over to the other Side 'of 


the Jthmus—See, what a number of States open 


here upon us; Attica, Thebes, Phocis, and along 


the Weltern Coaſt, Aetolia, Acarnania, and the 
Kingdom of Epire; there before you, Doris, and 
the Cities of the Locri ; and yonder Northward, 
Macedonia, and the rich Vales of T heſſaty. 


We ſhall begin by ATTICA. Take notice, 
Cleantbes, how ſmall the Extent of it. From 


North · weſt to South-eaſt, not much more than 


ſixty Miles; and from North to South, only about 


fifty-ſix ; and even. this ſcanty Portion of Ter- 


ritory, a rough and rugged Soil. Obſerve its Si- 


tuation; you fee it is bounded to the Weſt, by 
Boeotia ; to the North, by the Euripus or Euboean 
Streights ; to the Eaſt, by the Egean Sea; and to 
the South, by the Gulph of Saron. And yet was 
this People foremoſt among all the Nations of 
the Earth, diſtinguiſhed both in Arts and Arms, 
and by the Glory of their Exploits, and the Excel- 
lence of their Improvements, juſtly to be account- 
ed the Boaſt of the Pagan World. 

Eud. Great Athens '\\ Who would think, that 
this little State ſhould. have checked the greateſt 


Power of the Earth ? How inſtructive are the An- | 


nals of this Glorious People! 

Pal. We ſhall have abundant Occaſion of obſerv- 
ing what they were: let us now dwell on the Hiſ- 
tory of their earlier Days. You know, Cleanthes, 
Meneſtheus King of Athens died in his Return from 
roy; and Demophoon, Son to Theſeus, was reſto- 
red to © the Throne of his Fathers. After him, 
Lowe HTS 7 reigned 


4 Vide Herodbt. in Terpfichore. 
See Dial. 4th. P. 134, and 135. 
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reigned his Son Oxyntes, and after Oxyntes, 
Aphydas, Theſe Reigns afford little worth re- 
citing to you, ' excepting the Eſtabliſhment 
of a Court tor the particular Cognizance of 


Murder, called the Court of the Fphetoe f, 


. the Inſtitution of which is generally aferibed 


to Demophoon. After Aphydas, Thymoetes, natural 
Son to Oxyntes, uſurped the Throne, to which he 
made his way by the Murder of Aphydas. How- 
ever, this baſe Man did not long enjoy the Fruits, 
of his Villainy. Xanthus, King of Boeotia, had 
a Conteſt with the Athenians about one of their 
Frontier-Towns, and offered to decide the Matter 
with Thymeetes by ſingle Combat: but the Uſurper, 


who had not Virtue enough to be truly Brave, de- 
| clined it. It happened that Melanthus, a noble 
| Meſſenian, who had fled from before the Heraclidae, 
was then at Athens; and, having offered to ac- 
| cept the Challenge, he killed Xanthus s. The 
| Athenians depoſed their daſtardly King, and be- 


ſtowed the Sovereignty on the Stranger h. 


| Clean. It appears then, that the Return of | the 
| Heraclidae was in the Days of Thymoetes ? | 


"BD | Pal. 


Concerning the Nature of this Court, ſee Potter's Archacol. 
Grace H 1. | | 


s It is the Opinion of many antient Writers, that the Feſti, 
val of Apaturia, which was ſolemnized at 4thens, with great 


Pomp, and a general Intermiſſion of all Buſineſs, was inſtituted 
in Memory of this very Revolution. According to them, 
it was called Apaturia, AIIATOTPIA, from Amity, Fraud, 
Stratagem; becauſe by Stratagem Melanthys obtained the Vic- 
| tory. They were to engage in ſingle Combat; but Melanthus 
crying out to Aanthus, and aſking him, why, in Violation of 
the Articles, he had brought a ſecond, Xanthus lookod behind 
him, and was ſlain. . See further Porter's Aichael, Graec. 


B. 2. , 
* Peſan. in Atticis et Corinthiacis. 
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Pal. It was, and to the good Fortune of Me- 
lanthus, who is ſuppoſed to have been originally of 


the royal Houſe of Neſtor, may, in great Mea- 


ſure, be aſcribed the kind Reception, which the 
Neſtoridae and Meſſenians met with, in the Country 
BY. [7/7 : 5 
 Melanthus was ſucceeded by his Son Codrus, 
with whom ended the Title and Succeſſion of Kings 
at Athens. The Occaſion is extremely remark- 


able. The Heraclidae and Dorians, who had now 


ſtrengthened themſelves in Peloponneſus, were pre- 
paring to extend their Power into Attica, and had 
already taken Megara, a City tributary to the 
Athenians. The Oracle had promiſed them Suc- 
ceſs, provided they did not kill the Athenian King, 
Whoever was the Inſpirer of this Oracle, Codrus 
took a noble Advantage of it ; he introduced him- 
ſelf in diſguiſe into the Enemy's Camp, and pro- 
voked a Fray, in which he loſt his Life. The 
Superſtition of the Times made this deciſive ; and 


the Dorians, finding they had ſlain the King, rerir- 


ed from the Artic Territories i, Moved with Ad- 


miration at Codrus's Action, the Athenians reſol. 


ved, that no Perſon ſhould bear the Regal Title 
after him, and changed the Name of King into 
that of Archon, which Office was for Life at firſt, 
but afterwards was limited to the Space of ten 
Years, and at laſt to one only.——5So lingular was 
the Fate of the Athenian People! Other States 
changed their Form of Government, on account 
of the Crimes and Tyranny of their Princes, 


Whereas the Athenians altered theirs, out of a 


grateful Veneration to the Memory of this great 
King. 5 
5 Eud, 


i J Pau. in Ain Tuftin. Lis C 6. and 7. Vel. Patere- 
1,40; 4: 


rr 


ec. 


ry. 3 
| Cleanthes, how crouded this little Tract appears to 
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Eud. But do you not think, their Love of Li- 


berty might have had ſome Share in bringing 
about this Alteration ? 

Pal. Probably it might. The hene had 
earlier notions of Liberty, than any other of the 


Grecians. Vou may remember, the Privileges of the 
People were conſiderably enlarged in the Days of 
Theſeus; * from that time the Kings appear to have 


had a very contracted Power, and were indeed lit- 
tle more than Generals for Life. The ſame Spirit 
continued at Athens in its greateſt Vigor for ſeve- 
ral Generations. And had it only animated them 
to the Aſſertion and Defence of Freedom, it had 
been their Security and Happineſs. But, unfortu- 
nately, it degenerated at length into a Spirit of 


' Diſcord and Contention ; each Individual of the 


People endeavoured to make a ſhew of his own Im- 
portance, and to become a Chief Ruler; and the 
beſt and ableſt Servants of the State were ſacrifi- 


1 ced to Popular Jealouſy. This is an Evil, too fre- 


quent in Democracies, and we ſhall ſee many 
Inſtances of it in the courſe of the Athenian H iſto- 
However, we forget the Map. Obſerve, 


be: every Place here demands our Notice. 


| There, towards the Corinthian Iſthmus is Megara, 
| the Place, which, I juſt now told you, fell into the 
| Power of the Dores : it had long been a Part of 
the Athenian Dominions ; ! but from this time an 
irreconcileable Hatred ſubſiſted between the Mega- 
| reans and theſe of Attica, Their Territories, as 
you ſee, were extremely confined : they were hem- 


Bb 2 . med 


k See Dial. 3. P. 97. 


| In antient Days it was a diſtin& State, and was governed 


by its own Princes, until it was ſubdued by Theſfus——— Vide 
| 4 Plit, in Theſeo. | 
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med in by the Corinthians, the Boeotians, and Athe- 
mans; and poſſeſſed only a {mall Portion of the 
Sea Coaſt, where the Port of Niſea was. Their 
Situation alſo expoſed them to frequent Wars; 

for whenever the Neighbouring States attacked each 
other, the Megareans were obliged to take Part in 
the Quarrel : and indeed, whenever the Athenians 
were concerned, their natural Jealouſy of Athens 
generally led them to engage againſt her. Here 
on the Saronic Gulph, Athens ſtands m, that City, that 
was deſtined to raiſe the Glory of Greece to its higheſt 
Degree of Splendor. This is the Pirean Port, which 
was joined to the City by Walls, though diſtant from 
it upwards of five Miles n: three Harbours had Na- 
ture formed in this capacious Port; ® and as the 
Naval Power of the Athenians encreaſed, Art ad- 
ded every thing, that might ſtrengthen and adorn 
it: ſo that for the Greatneſs of its Works; the 
Magnificence of its Buildings; the Multitude of 
Scamen and Artificers, that were here conſtantly 
employed; the Variety of Wares, that were brought 
in; and the Frequency of Merchants, that reſorted 
hither from all Parts of the World; it might juſtly 
be eſteemed not leſs worthy of Admiration, than 
even Athens Before the Improvement of the 
Pireum, Phelerum was the only Harbour, the Athc- 
nians were poſſeſſed of, a Station narrow and in- 
convenient P. 
daron, you may fee Ban 7s, Whence the Eleuſinian 
Rites had their Name: here, it was Fabled, Ceres 

landed ; 


m See Dial. 9, 

n Or forty Stages. 
vb Paujon, in Attics. 
y Fauſan ubi to pra. 


Thueyd. L. 2. Etrabo, ors þ L. 


Somewhat farther up the Bay of 
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tanded ; 4 and to this Place did the ſacred Pro- 


ceſſion march from Athens, when the Myſtical 
Feaſts were celebrated. Acharnae, which is there 
in the Inland Parts, was one of the Attic anne, of 
Hamlets; for in this manner, as I obſerved to 
to you already, was Attica inhabited in earl 
Days, *till Theſeus incorporated all the diſperſed 
Villagers into one City : and hence were the Athe- 


nian Families, in all Public Acts, diſtinguiſhed by 


the Name of the Hamlet, to which they originally 
belonged *. Hymettus, and Pentelicus, here before 
you. are two Mountains, both celebrated for their 
Marble Quarries : you may remember, antient 
Writers make mention allo of the Honey of Hy- 
metius, and of the Fragrance of the Aromatic 
Herbs this Mountain abounded in *. Turn your 
Eyes towards the Northern Coaſt : there is Mara- 
thon, that Famed Place, where the Virtue of the 


Athenian People triumphed over the Perſian Pow- 
ers —And nearer to the Sea, is the Village of 


Rhamnus, where ſtood a remarkable Statue of Ve- 
meſis, or the Goddeſs of Vengeance; it was the Work 
of Phidias, and was dedicated by the Athenians in 


Memory of their Deliverance at Marathon. It is 


{aid, that the Block of Marble, out of which it 


was made, was brought hither by the Per/ians, to 


be erected as a Monument of their expected Victo- 


ry ®.—Yonder to the Eaſt are Phyle and Decelea, two 


Forts of ſmall account in themſelves, but rendered 
conſiderable by the Exploits they were witneſſes 


of. 


+ The Remembrance of the antient Fiction was preſerved in 


the very name, given to the Place; for "Eawos; ſignifieth the 


Arrival. | | 
See Dial. 2 P. 35. & Dial. 3. P. 97. 
Vide Demoſthen. paſhim. _ 2 
t Pauſan. in Atticis. Horat. Serm. L. 2. Sat. 2. 
Fauſan. in Atticis. ˙ 
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of x. At Laurium, not far from Decelea, were the 
Silver Mines of Attica.—And within ſome few 
Miles of Laureum was the Promontory of Sunium, 


which is eſteemed by Geographers the extreme Eaſ- 


tern Point of Greece. 


Clean. ] ſee a ſmall Illand, off of Sunium, mark- 


ed Helena. 

Pal. That was the Place, to which Paris bare the 
. Ul-fated Helen, when he ſailed from the Spartan 
Coalt. 
ſome diſtance in the Egean Sea, are the Cyclades, * ſo 


called, from their lying in a Circle, or rather in a 


Semi-Circle, around Delos?. 
Eud. How many of the Cyclades do Geographers 
number ? 
Pal. The Name at firſt was given to twelve only 
of thoſe Iſlands : but, in ſucceeding Tunes, {ome 
others were compriſed under the ſame Title b. 
moſt remarkable of theſe were, Andros, Ceos, Cyth- 
nus, Siphnus, Tenos, Paros, Naxos, Syros, Melos, 
and Delos : all theſe were fertile pleaſant Iſlands, of 


rich Soil, and well- attempered Climate — Ceos par- 


ticularly boaſted its fair Paſtures and excellent 
Fruits; ſo that, as the Poets ſing, Arifteus, the 
great Improver of Rural Arts, paſſed over from 
Boeotia, and fixed his Abode here ©, This was allo 

the 


* Decelea, in the Peloponneſi fan War; ; Phyle, in the Enter- 


prize carried on by the brave Thraſybulus againſt the thirty Tyrants. 

He firſt touched at the Ifland Cranae, and thence failed to 
Helena. Strabo (Geogr. L. g.) confounds the two Iſlands 
together : but Pauſanias, in Lacuicis diſtinguiſhes them. 

Z KAN from xux Ng a Circle. 

2 For the Cicular poſition aſcribed to the Cyclades is to be un- 
derſtood in a lax Senſe : they did not lie properly around De- 
los, but the greater number of them were to the South of it. 

b Strabo. Geogr. L. 10. 
© Firg, Georg. 1. V. 14. 


y Thoſe other Iſlands, which you lee at 
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Rudiments of the Grecian Hiſtory, 191 
the Country of the two Simonides, the elder of which 
was the Inventer of Funeral Verſe; and hence is a 
Mournful Lay called Coea Naenia, a Cean Dirge“. 
Plinye tells us, that this Iſland was at length dread- 
flly torn by an Earthquake, and a great part of 
it buried in the Deep. Paros was famed for 
its Marble, which, we are told, was of exqui- 
ſite whiteneſs, and ſuſceptible of the fineſt po- 
liſh.—T enos was happy in the Number of its fine 
Springs; whence it was alſo called Hydruſſa, heb, 
the Ifland of Watersf.—Naxos was celebrated on 
account of its delicious Wines ; and therefore was 


it feigned to be dear to Bacchus, and ſuppoſed to be 


honoured with his immediate Preſence.— But the 


molt renowned of all the Cyclades was Delos, ſaid 


to be the Birth-place of Apollo and Diana, becauſe, 
I ſuppoſe, this was the Place, in which the Egyptian 
Sages firſt eſtabliſhed the Worſhip of thoſe Dei- 


ties: their Rites were ſolemnized = with much 


Religion and Magnificence by all the Nations 
around, and the whole Iſland was eſteemed ſacred 
to them. On this account was it revered even by 
hoſtile Barbarians, as the Dwelling of the Gods s: 
and the common Treaſure of Greece was for many 
Years laid up in Delos, as in a Depoſitory holy and 
not to be violated. After the Deſtruction of Corinth 
by the Romans, the Situation of this Iſland drew to 
it a great part of the Corinthian Trade ; and it be- 


came as eminent for its Commerce, as it had been 


tor its Superſtitions®.—-The other Cyclades are 
ſcarcely worth notice. Rhene was remarkable for 


little more, than its being the Burial Place of the 
Delians; 


4 Horat. Carminum L. 2. Od. 1. 
Pia. L. 4. C32 

' Plin. ubi ſupra. 

Herodot. in Erato. 


Strabe. Geogr. L. 10. Cicera pro Lege Manilia. 
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Delians; for it was eſteemed a Profanation to bu 

in Delos i.— And as for Seriphus, Prepeſinthus, G- 
learus, Cimolus, Gyarus, they were ſmall barren Iſ- 
lands; and the Inhabitants of them make a very 
inconſiderable Figure in Hiitory. Accordingly, 


you may remember, Eudoxus, what Themiſtocles's 


Anſwer was to a Man of Seriphus, * who told him, 
that the Honours, which the Spartans had paid him 
after the Victory at Salamis, were meant not to him, 
but to his Country: True, replied Themiſtocles, for: 
certainly I ſhould not have been honoured thus, had 


been a Seriphian; but neither wou'd you, tho” 
you had been of Athens!.—And, as you well know, 


Gyarus was ſo rough and inhoſpitable, that the R. 
mans trequently ſent their Criminals a to ſpend the 
Remainder of their Days u in this Place of Wretch- 
edneſs 9.—There are many more Iſlands both to the 


Eaſt and to the South of theſe ; but they either 


belong to Aſia, or are to be numbered among the 
Sporades, of which I have already made mention. 

Eud. Did any of theſe Iſlands preſerve them- 
{elves independent 2 


Pal. 


f Herodot. in Clio. Thucyd. L. 3. Strabo, ubi ns: 

k Cicero. de Senectute. Plat. in Themiſtocle. | 

1 Herodotus relates the ſame Story, with this difference, he 
ſays the Man was of Belbina, a ſmall Iſland i in the Saronic Gulph, 
Vide Herodot. in Urania. 

m Vide Tacit Annal. L. 3. C. 68. et Juvenal Sat. I. 
V. 73- 


alſo was a place deftined for Criminals ; and Tacitus calls it 
Saxum 3 ——  Tacit. Annal. L. 4. Jawenal. Sat. 
10. V. 

0 We are told by Szrabo, that, when he was upon the Iſland, 
ke ſaw not any Inhabitants, except ſome few Fiſhermen. 


8 ir appears both from Tacitus and Juwenal, that Seriphus 


oͤtrabo. Geogr. L. 1% 
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Pal. Few of them, for any conſiderable time, 
excepting Melos, which, according to 7 Ducydides', 
enjoyed its Liberties for ſeven hundred years be- 
fore the Peloponneſian War. Moſt of the others 
fell under Subjection to the State, that was poſſeſ- 
ſed of the greateſt Maritime Power. They were 
firſt Peopled, as *tis ſuppoſed, by Adventurers 
from Egypt, from Caria, and Phoenicia : and al- 
terwards, Minos, having acquired a Numerous 
Fleet, ſubdued many of them. Agamemnon was 
the next Grecian Prince, that was formidable at 
Sea; and, accordingly, he alſo reigned over the 
Iſles. ' But the Royal Houſe of Mycenae being 
weakened by its diſtractions ; and, ſome years af- 
ter, the Heraclidae entering Peloponneſus : the Do- 
n,1n1on of the Ifles paſſed to the Aſiatic Nations, 
or to the Grecians, that ſettled in Afa Minor: and 
ſo it was, when the Perfans invaded Greece ; moſt 
of the Iſlands confederating with thoſe of Aa. 
The Victory at Salamis brought on an other Revo- 
lution : the Athenians claimed the Empire of the 
Sea, and the Iſlands were forced to ſubmit to the 
Arms of that brave People. 

Eud. And indeed the Athenians ſeem, from then 
very Situation, to have enjoyed many opportuni- 
ties of improving their Naval Strength. 

Pal. They did, Eudoxus : you may obſerve, At- 
tica was ſurrounded by the Sea on every fide, ex- 
cept to the Weſt, and North-weſt, where it was 
bounded by the Boeotian and Megorean Territo- 
ries. And, agreeably to this, Strabo © takes nc- 
tice, that the name of this Country was originally 
Actica, from Acte, Arb, the Seaſhore. 


Ce North- 
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194 Rudiments of the Grecian Hiſtory. 
North-weſt of Attica is BOEOTIA. It ex- 


tended, as you fee, from the Attic Borders to Pho- 
cis; and was bounded to the North by the Euripus, 
49d to the South by the Gulph of Corinth. 


Eud. Is not that the City of the Plateaus, that 
is there on the Banks of the 4/opus ? 

Pal. It is: you remember, Eudoxus, the un- 
daunted bravery of that illuftrious People, and 
their inviolate Faith to Albens. They, Cleanthes, 
with thoſe of Theſpige, a City, ſomewhat more to 
the Weſt, ſtood alone in oppoſition; to all the reſt 
of Pacatia, and, at utmoſt Hazard, refuſed to be- 
tray the Liberties of their Country, when the Per- 


aus invaded Greece. From that time, the ſtricteſt 


Amity ſubſiſted between them and the Inhabitants 


of Aitica. And fo dear did the Plateaus hold this 


Friendſhip, that afterwards, when Greece was har- 
raſſed by Domeſtic War, and a powerful Confede- 
racy was formed againſt the Athenians, theſe ge. 
nerous Allies choſe rather to meet their own Ruin, 
than to renounce their Connexion with the Atheni- 
an People”. 
Yonder, North of Platear, on the River Iſme- 
we, is Thebes: 
Clean. What? the Capital of the Boeotians ? 


Pal. Yes, Cleanthes, that City of which Poetic 


Story records ſuch wonderous things; whole In- 
habitants ſprung from a Serpent's Teeth, and 
whoſe Walls roſe up, as Amphion touched his Lyre. 


Here it was Semele had her Birth: and here reign- 


ed Laius and his ill fated Progeny*. But after 
the Days of Fiction were paſſed, the Theban Name 
ſeems to have ſunk into Obſcurity, until the time 


of Epaminondas, whoſe Virtues and ſignal Ex- 
ploits 


See the following part of this Work. 
See Dial. 3. P. 80. &c. 
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ploits advanced his Country to high Honour, 
and gave her a place among the molt illuſtrious 
of the States of Greece. 

Eud. Did not the Boeotians labour under the 1 im 
putation of Dulneſs? 

Pal. Why, Boeotia had the Misfortune to be 
the Jeft of the Wits of old. Its Air happened to 
be thick and groſs, owing, probably, to the Mo- 
7ajſes, which the low parts abounded in: and this, 
together with the unlucky Circumſtance of their 
being ſituated near Athens, the firſt City in the 
World for Genius and Arts, expoſed the poor 
Boeotians to much Raillery. However, in after- 
ages this Reproach was in ſome meaſure taken off; 
tor Bototia had the Honour of producing one of 
the greateſt Poets Greece ever ſaw, the famed Pin- 
dar ; and' two, Generals and Stateſmen, as much 
diſtinguiſhed by the Superiority of their Abilities, 
as by the Integrity of their Manners, Pelopigas, 
and the Epaminondas ] juſt now mentioned to you : 
not to ſay any thing of that excellent Hiſtorian, 
Plutarch, as he more © properly belongs to the times 
of the Roman Empire. 

Eud. The 7 ee Cave: was not that in Boeco- 
lia? 5 | 

Pal. Yes, at Lebadia, there before you, near 
the Lake Copais. Trophonius was a Boeotion, emi- 
nent for his Skill in Architecture, and who had 
been employed in building the Temple at Delphi. 
He was deſtroyed by an Earthquake, as appez1s 
from Pauſanias*, the Earth opening and ſwallow- 
ing him up. The manner of his Death moved the 
Superſtitions Bocotians to number him among theit 
Gods; and an Oracle was eſtabliſhed under che In- 
ſpection of this new Divinity. 
G2 | Lud. 


In Bocolicis. 
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Eud. I think I have read ſomething very ex. 
traordinary of the Nature of this Oracle. 


Pal. The Method of conſulting it was extreme 


ly ſingular. The Inquirer was obliged to ſhove 
himſelf, Feet foremoſt, into the Entrance of the Ca- 
vern, and was afterwards drawn forcibly into the 
inner Parts of it, by ſomewhat, like to the vio- 
lence of a rapid River: here he remained, per- 
haps eight and forty Hours, perhaps longer, till 


in the End he was in the ſame manner forced out 


again, Whatever happened during this time, it 
is faid, that they, who came out of the Cave had 
their Countenances ſtrangely diſtracted with Hor- 
ror and Amazement, and appeared entirely forget» 
ful both of themſelves, and of thoſe around them: 
but upon their being delivered into the Hands of 
the Prieſts, they were, by their Aſſiſtance, enabled 
to recolle& what they had heard, and to give dil- 
tinct Accounts of the Oracle. 
that the Prieſts placed them on the Throne of Mne- 
moſyne, or the Goddeſs of Memory. 
pened in the Days of Demetrius, that a Soldier of 
his Guard went down to obſerve, how the Illuſion 
was carried on, or, according to Pauſanias, to bear 
away ſome of the rich Offerings, that adorned 
Trophonius's Shrine; but, his Deſign being diſ- 
covered, ſuch effectual Care was taken of him, 
that he was never heard of more v. 

Clean. I am ſure, if all the Oracles of Greece 
were like this, they ſhould never have been in- 
quired of by me. 

Eud. Pray, Palaemon, was there not an other 
Oracle in Boeotia, that of Amphiarans ? 

Pal. There was, not far from Oropus, a City 
in the Confines of Attica and Boeotia. You know 


Cleanthes, 


Pauſan. ubi ſupra. See alſo Potter's Arch, Graec. B. 2. 


Pauſanias tells us, 


It hap- 
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Cleanthes, Amphiaraus was one of the ſeven Chief- 
tains, that marched againſt Thebes, in the firſt The- 
han War. His Fate bears a near Reſemblance to 
that of Trophonius ; for the Earth, as it is ſaid, 
having opened and cloſed upon him, he alſo be- 
came a God, and had his Oracle. It is generally 
believed, that he was loſt in ſome of the Rivers of 
Boeotia, and that Flattery to Alcmeon his Son gave 
riſe to the Fiction. However, this Oracle was de- 
livered in Dreams; for Amphiaraus, when living, 
was famed for his Skill in interpreting them. They, 
who were deſirous to Conſult him, were to offer 


him up a Ram in Sacrifice, and then to ſleep on 


the Skin of the Victim; whatever Dreams they 


had, they were to account them ſent by Amphia- 
raus x. 


Eud. But fappoſe. the Dreams were quite fo- 


reign to the purpoſe—or os: the caſe, they ſhouꝰd 
Not dream. 


Pal, It they had not any Dreams, undoubted- 
ly, it was occaſioned by ſome improper Obſervance 
of the Rites preſcribed. And if they dreamed 
at all, it was no difficult matter for a ſuperſtiti- 
ous Bigot, to mould his Dream to the purpoſe 
he had in view, and to imagine it W and 


perti i gent. 


Fud. A convenient Oracle, truly! — Does it 
appear from Hiſtory, under what kind of Govern- 
ment the Boeotians lived! 

Pal. Lon have ſeen already x, that 7 ber ſander, 
Son to Polynices, reigned at Thebes, at the time of 
the Trojan Expedition ; and we are told, that he 
was ſlain in Myſia, before he reached 7 roy. From 
Home, it may be conjectured, that, beſides Thebes, 


there h 


bed Pauſan. in Atticis. Herodot, in Urania. 
Dial, 4. P. 133 
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there were other Sovereignties in this part of Greece; 
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for he marſhals the Boeotians under five Princes. 


But, be this as it may, it is certain, that Ti/ame- 


nes, Son to Therſander, reigned in Thebes, after the 
Trojan War : he was ſucceeded by Damaſi chthon, 
Son to Peneleus, a noble Theban, and one of the 
Leaders at the. Siege of Troy: after Damaſichthon, 
reigned Xanthus, who was killed, as I mentioned 
to you, in Attica, and was the laſt, who enjoyed 
the Regal Dignity. When he was dead, a Re- 
public was eſtabliſhed among the 7 bebaut; and in 


this Form did their Government continue for many 


Generations. The Perſons to whom the Supreme 
Authority, or executive Power was intruſted, were 
ſcven in Number, and choſen annually: they were 
called the Bocotarchoi, Bowrdgyos, Or e of the 
Boeotian People“. 

Clean. I fee the Iſland of EUBOEA was akon 
ing to Boeotia : was it ſubject to the Boeotian Pow: 
er? 

Pal. No, it does not appear that it was; tho', 
we are told, it was antiently joined to it à by an 
Iſthmus, and afterwards by a Bridge : for the Eu- 
ripus was extremely narrow in ſome Parts, eſpeci- 
ally between Aulis and Cbalcis. Aulis you may 
oblerve on the Boeotian ſide; it was here the Gre- 
cian Chiefs aſſembled in Confederacy againſt Troy b: 
and Chalcis was the principal City of the Eubotans. 
Indeed, in proceſs of time numbers of Athenians 
eſtabliſhed themſelves along the South-weſt Coaſt, 
and got Poſſeſſion of ſome conſiderable Cities“. 
Such was Oreos, originally called Hiſtiaca. * 

alſo 


2 Vide Pauſan. in Boec ticis. 

a Plin, E. 4. C. 12. 

» See. in 

© Vide Strab. Geogr. L. 10. 
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alſo was Eretria, which was deſtroyed by the Perſi- 
aus, but re- built afterwards with great Splendor. 

Eud. The Euripus, if I remember aright, was 
remarkable for the Frequency and Irregularity of 
its Tides, 

Pal. You a are not miſtaken, Eudoxus. It is ſaid, 
that it ebbs and flows ſeven times 9 in one Day, 
and even, at certain periods of the Moon, much 
oftener*. The Cauſe of theſe extraordinary Agi- 
tations has been diligently ſought after both by An- 
tients and Moderns: but there ſeem not to. be as 
yet any Accounts, that can ſufficiently explain rhe 
ſtrange Fluctuation. 

Clean. By the Appearance Euboea makes here, it 
muſt have been an Ifland of great Figure. Can 
you Judge, Palaemon, what was its Circumference 7 * 

Pal. It is in Circuit about 365 Miles. But it 
was not only its Extent, that rendered it conſide- 
table; it was rather the Bravery of its Inhabitants, 
and their early Skill in Navagation. There is no 

People, that is more famed for Colonies; aud we 
find Cities founded by them in Macedonia, in Theſ- 
| /aly, in Sicily, in Corcyra, in laly, and in many 
| other Parts. 

Clean. Was it not over this Iſland Nauplius, Fa- 
ther to Palamedes, reigned. ? 

Pal. He reigned, I believe, only over a part of 
it: for Elephenar is mentioned by Homer*, in his 
| Review of the Grecian Forces, as the King and Lea- 
„der of the Eubceans. It may be ſuppoſed, that 
ke entire Command devolved to him, after Pala- 
h mnadess Death. The Point of Capbareus, which 
0 | you ſee there, to the Eaſt, is the Place, where the 

ö | Greciag 
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Grecian Ships were wrecked in their Return from 
Troy. In the infant Days of Navigation, the doub- 
ling of this Cape was eſteemed extremely dange- 
rous, by reaſon of its many Rocks and Quick- 
ſands; and Nauplius, as you know, that he might 
revenge himſelf on the Greeks for the Death of his 
Son, lighted up Fires, as Tokens of a ſafe Har- 
bour, to draw the Greeks to the fatal Coaſts, — 
At the other end of the Iſland is the City and Pro- 
montory of Artemiſium, a Place well deſerving your 
Notice : it was there the Greeks obtained their firſt 
Victory over the Fleets of Xerxes. 

Eud. In the later Ages of Greece, what kind of 
Government was that of Euboea ? 

Pal. Soon after the Trojan War, the Euboeans 
formed themſelves into ſeveral ſmall Republics, 
ang each City was governed by its own Laws, the 
Adminiſtration being in the Hands of the Nobles b. 
But this Form of Government was frequently diſ- 
turbed by Domeſtic Troubles, as well as by the other 
Grecian States : for their Fate generally depended 
on that of Greece; and as the Ballance of Power 
on the Continent changed Hands, ſo their Govern- 
ment underwent ſome new Alteration. 

Weſt-ward of Boeotia is PHOCIS. This was a 
Country, for Extent ſcarcely to be noticed, yet dil- 
tinguiſhed in Hiſtory on account of the Martial 
Spirit of its Inhabitants, From North to South 
it reaches only 35 Miles, and not more than 3o from 
Eaſt to Weſt, and, in ſome Parts, not above 20. 
Who cou'd think, that ſuch a State ſhou'd be able 
to maintain Wars, not only againſt the Nations ot 
Theſſaly, which they did oftentimes ſucceſsfully, but 


even againſt the united Powers of Greece ? | 
Clean 


s See Dial. 4. P. 135. 
a Vide 47/1. Polit. L. 5. 
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Clean. Favour us, Palaemon, with ſome Parti- 
culars concerning this remarkable People. 
Pal. Obſerve, Cleanthes, the Situation of Phocis : 
you ſee it is bounded to the North by the Territo- 
ries of the Locri. Antiently it extended much far- 
ther to the Eubocan Sea—and, according to ſome 
Authors, even to the Streights of Thermopylae, 


near the Theſſalian Borders. IL his Neighbourhood 
gave occaſion to very early Jealouſies between theſe 


two brave Nations, and brought on a deep-rooted 
Hatred. The Strength of the Theſſalians conſiſted in 
their Horſe ; and Phocis, on the Confines of The/- 


t ſaly, was very mountainous, and of rugged Ac- 


ceſs. Theſe different Advantages made the For- 
tune of War incline, now to the one ſide, and now 


to the other. When the Engagement happened in 
the plain Country, the Phocrans were worked ; but 


when the Phocians cou'd draw thoſe of Theſſaly into 


Parts rough and of unſure Footing, their Horſe be- 


came uſeleſs, and the Phocians obtained the Victo- 


ry. However, at length one of their Comman- 
ders with 300 Men meeting with a Body of The/- 
ſalian Horſe, he and his whole Party were trampled 
to Death, or cut to pieces. This was a grievous 


loſs to a People, whoſe Forces were extremely few 


in Number; accordingly, it threw them into the 


greateſt Conſternation, and moved them to a Re- 


| ſolve, dreadful, fo as not even thought of without 
ſhuddering. Before they marched to Battle, they 
| ſecured in a convenient place the Statnes of their 
| Gods, their Wives, and Children; and near it 
| reared a large Pile of Wood: this they committed 
to the care of thirty of the boldeſt of their Men, 
| With orders, that, if they loſt the Day, they ſhou'd 
Murder the Women and the Children, fer Fire to 
the Pile, and at once conſume all the Remains of 


3 8 


| the Phocian People. After theſe Orders given, 
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202 Rudiments of the Grecian Hiſtory. 
they went againſt the Enemy, determined never to 

return, except victorious. Such deſperate Fury tl 
was not to be withſtood; the Thefſalans fled, and W 
Phocis was preſervedi. ou ſhall ſee, after "Tone W 
time, the Phociars engaged in an other War, which tl 
they maintained with an Intrepidity, little inferior Oo 
to this. th 
End. Was not their Government popular: 2 Pe 
Pal. Homer k tells us, that they were under the of 
Command of two Princes at the Siege of Trey: At 
but it is ikely, they ſoon became a Free State, as ha 
there is not any Account in Hiſtory of the Kings, that i thi 
reigned over them. And indeed, this unconquered EXC 
Spirit of theirs ſpeaks a People, accuſtomed to E 
Liberty : at leaſt, if they had Kings over then, - 
their Power muſt have been greatly limited. qui 
Clean. I ſee the Mountain of Parnaſſus—is not F 
that the Seat, where Apollo and the Muſes were fore 
feigned to have eſtabliſhed their Reſidence ? | Par, 
Pet. Yes, Cleenthes ; you may alſo take Notice | tho! 
of Helicon, an other Mountain of Phocrs; and at i Vas 


the Foot of Parnaſſus was the celebrated Caſtalian and 
Spring; all theſe were Sacred to the Deities of Poe. | 
try. It may naturally be conjectured, that they deec 
owed their Fame to the happy Fiction of ſome An- ian. 
tient Bard, Phocis, probably, was remarkable for Þ duce 
the Poetical turn of its Inhabitants : the Land of into 
Freedom has always been the Nurſery of Arts; and 
a People, fond of Independency, as the Phocrans 


were, might well have ſhining Geniuſes among them. E 
Eud. There before you is an other Place of great | Nh 
Note, the City of Delphi. | 15 


Pal. Obſerve it, Cleanthes; it lieth on the Side # to ro 


of Parnaſſus. In this City, 7" os, was held ] the 
the! How 


1 Pauſam. in Ppocicis. 


* Iliad. Rhap. 2. v. 517. 
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the Convention of the Amphictionic States !, and 
what is yet far more worthy your Attention, here 
was the Temple of the Py:h;7an God ®, (for under 
this Title was Apollo worſhipped at Delphi) whole 


Oracles were the Boaſt of the Pagan World. To 


this Shrine credulous Votaries reſorted from all 


Parts. Princes themſelves ſent hither to inquire, 
| of the Event of Battles, and the Fate of Nations. 


Andſuch a Number of rich and curious Offerings 
had the Piety of thoſe Ages hoarded together in 
this Temple, that its Treaſures were ſuppoſed to 


| exceed thoſe of the wealthieſt Monarch of the 


Earth. 


Eud. Was it not alſo an Oracle of great Anti- 
quity ? Ce 

Pal. It was eſtabliſhed, ſay Pagan Authors, be- 
fore Cadmus entered Greece, and, according to 
Pauſanias, even before Deucalion's Flood, In 


thoſe Days, the Earth gave out the Oracle; ſhe 


was ſucceeded by Themis, the Goddeſs of Juſtice ; 
and 7 hemis by Apollo. Pauſanias informs us, that 
the Oracle was founded by the Hyperboreans ; in- 
deed *tis likely it owes its Foundation to the Zeyp- 
tians, as they certainly were the Firſt, who intro- 
duced Oracular Ceremonies and Religious Rites 
into Greece n. | 


og mo ng eſ# » 


1 See Dial. 2. P. 44, and 45. 


m Apollo was called Pythius, Aras Tv%o;, as appears from Homer 


(Hymn. in Apollin. V. 371.) from the Word Tvv:c0u, to putrify , 


becauſe he left the Carcaſe of the Monſter Python, whom he flew, 


to rot on the face of the Earth. Pyths, Ibo, was alto antiently 
the Name of Delphi, and ſo tis generally called by the Poets. — 
However, Strabo (Geogr. L. 9.) derives the Name of Ilibies, 
from xb to conſult. 


„ Vide, Pauſan. in Boeotic. et Phocicis. See alſo Dial. 2, 


P. 48, N. 1. 
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Clean. It was a Woman, if 1 reCONeN rightly, 
who delivered the Oracles. 
Pal. Yes, Cleanthes, and in a earlier Ages it was 
the Cuſtom to conſecrate young Virgins to this Of- 
fice. But the Beauty of one of theſe Propheteſles 
having tempted a certain Grecian to offer Violence 
to her; it was decreed, that for the Future the 
Oracles ſhould be intruſted only to Women, who 
were paſſed Fifty . Hiſtorians tell us ſtrange 
Things of the Frantic Appearance, and diſtracted 
Features of the Pythian Dame, at the Time the 
God, as they called it, poſſeſſed her. Her Hair 
ſtood on End, her Eyes rolled, her Breaſt heaved 
with tumultuous affrighting Agitations, her Voice 
became ſurious, ſhe howled, and writhed her con- 
vulſed Body, ſo that ſcarcely could the aſſiſting 
Prieſts hold her on the ſacred T ripod; the T ripod 
was the Seat on which ſhe was placed, during her 
ſuppoſed Communication with the Daemon. Whilſt 
ſhe was thus, there were Miniſters appointed to 
collect the broken Accents, that burit from her, 

and to mould them into V erſe?, 
 Eud. But how is it poſſible, this deceitful Ora- 
cle ſhould have preſerved its Credit for ſuch a length 

of Ages ? | 

Pal. M any Circumſtances contributed to render 
the Eſtabliſhment venerable. The Ignorance of 
the Times; the real or affected Enthuſiaſm of the 
TE rophetels ; the Subtlety of the Prieſts, who ei- 
ther cloathed their Anſwers in an artful Obſcurity, 
or, from a thorough Knowledge of the Situation 
and Views of the Inquirer, were enabled to form 
plauſible and illuſive Conjectures; and beſides, the 
Majeſty 


© Died. Sic. L. 16. Plut. de Defectu Oraculorum. 
p Vide Strabo. Geogr. L. . Plut. ubi ſupra. Lucan, L. 5. et 
Origenem contra Celſum, 
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Majeſty and ſacred Horror, which are ſaid to have 
dwelt around this Temple *, It roſe amid the 
Rocks and Precipices of Parnaſſus. ; two narrow 
Paths led to it; every other Way had Nature 
made inacceſſible: the Spot, where the Temple 
ſtood, was adorned with Groves, blooming, and 
ever green; the Beauty of which was heightened, 
by the rugged and barren Aſpect of the neighbour- 
ing Parts : and from the Temple to the Foot of 
the Mount, the Rocks lowered regularly, ſo as, at 
ſome Diſtance, to bear the Appearance of Deſign, 
and to exhibit the Figure of a great and awful 
Amphitheatre,= -The Caveriis and Foldings 
of the Mountain occaſioned alſo an Effect, pro- 
ductive of much Terror. Every Voice, and eſpe- 
cially every Sound of Horn or Trumpet, was re- 
ecchoed with wonderful Strength, and repeated 
an infinite Number of Times, ſo that a Multitude 
of inviſible Beings might be thought to inhabit 
the Place, and the whole Parnaſſus ſeemed to 
ſhake and roar around *. However, after a 
2 8. of Time, the Oracle began to loſe much of 
us Influence. As the People became more know- 
ing, the Prieſts were deemed leſs ſhrewd *®, and 
thoſe Circumſtances, which had excited the Ad- 
miration and Reverence of an ignorant Age, 
Ts 5 85 were 


„ * Prorfus ut incertum fit, utrum munimentum loci, an Ma- 
jeſtas Dei plus hic admirationis habeat. Vide 72fl. L. 24. 
Voyez auſſi les Voyages de Spon. T. 2. | 
1 © Quamobrem et Hominum clamor, et fi quando accedit tu- 
n FF barum ſonus, perſonantibus et reſpondentibus inter ſe rupibus, 
je multiplex audiri, ampliorque quam editur, reſonare ſolet. Quae 
res majorem Majeſtatis terrorem ignaris rei, et admirationem » 
J | opens plerumque affert. Juffin. ubi ſupra. Vide et Strabo. 
| eogr. L. . 5 | , 
: CAUTUM illud et AMBIGUUM defecit QRACULUM, 
cum et politiores homines, et minus creduli, eſſe coeperunt. 
Octav. Min, Fel. | | | 5 
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were found leſs affecting. Then, certain Frauds 
were diſcovered; and Experience proved, that 
Oracles could be purchaſed or a Price . till, in the 
End, the Delphic Shrine fell entirely into Diſ- 


eſteem and was treated with Contempt by the Pa. 


gans themſelves *. 

Eud. Had the Pythian Games any Connexion 
with the Oracle ? | 

Pal. A cloſe Connexion ; and were evidently 
eſtabliſhed to ſupport the ſame Supperſtition : for 
they were ſacred to the Pythian God, and ſeem to 
have been 7555 IB ed to celebrate his fabu- 
lous Victory over the Monſter Python. The Am- 


Pbictiones alſo, to whoſe Care 85 Temple of Del- 
phi had been committed, were they who had ap- 


pointed theſe Games, and under whoſe Inſpection 
they were ſolemnized. |_ 
Eud. Towards the Sea ſtands Criſſa, on the 


Way from Delphi— is it not from this City the 


Criſian Gulph had its Name? 
Pal. It is; Criſſa was the Sea Port of the Peo- 


ple of Delphi: in the earlier Ages it was a diſtinct 


State; but the Criſſeans having impiouſly levied 
Tribute on thoſe, who came to conſult the Oracle, 


War was denounced againſt them, their City was 


taken and their Country dedicated to the God.— 
You ſhall hear more of this War, Cleanthes, in the 


Sequel of our Converſations v. 


On either Side of Pbocis, the LOCRIANS 


dwelt ; to the Weſt the Locri Qzolae, to the Eaſt 


the Locri Fm and Opuntii. 
Eud, 


t Vide Ciceron. de Divin. 1. 2. et V. andale de Oraculis, 
KET auſſi Fontenelle ſur les Oracles. 


See Dial, b. 
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Eud. It was over "theſe 22 the Son of Oileus 
reigned? 
«3 It appears, from Here „ that he only 
reigned over the Epionemidian and Opuntian Locri- 
ans. You ſee they were ſituate between Phocis and the 


Euboean Gulph, with Boeotia to the South-eaſt, and 


Theſſaly to the North-weſt. The Epicnemidii poſ- 
ſefled the Parts near the Maliac Bay; the Opuntis 
dwelthigher up, on the Euripus. As for theLocri Ozo- 
lae, they were placed onthe other Side of Phocis, in a 
very ſmall Territory, between Phocis and Aetolia; 
and in Time were incorporated with the Aetolian 
People. 
Clean. But how came all theſe to be called Lo- 
crians? 

Pal. Becauſe they were originally one People, 


the Eaſtern and Weſtern Locrians having, in early 


Days, had a Communication, one with the other, 


by thoſe Mountains, which divide Theſſaly from 
he reſt of Greece. And it is likely, that the Ozo- 


leans and Opuntians were Colonies of the Locri Epic- 


nemidii, as theſe were the only Locrians, who had 


a right to ſend Deputies to the Ampbictionic Coun- 
cil à. The Opuntians I were fo called from the Ci- 

Opus on the Eubocan Gulph'; and the Epicnemi- 
4 ans from the Mountain Cremts. The Oxo- 
leans ſought the Etymology of their Name in 
antient Fable; it was derived, ſaid they, from a 


Greek Word chat ſignifies to ſtink *, becauſe this 


whole Country was infected by the putrid Smell of 


the Carcaſe of the Monſter W for it was here 
Apollo flew him. 


v Iliad. Rhapſ Fs v. 1 5 
x See Dial. 2. Vo. | 


? Vide Strabo. hog L. . 
Ab d, foeteo, to ſend forth a fetid Smell. 
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 Eud. So that the Streights of T, vermopylae be. 


longed to Locris Epicnemidia 
Pal. They did. Take notice, Cleanthes, of 


that famed Paſs. We ſhall ſee it the Scene of 
one of the greateſt Actions, that ever People durſt 
perform. F lieth, as you may obſerve, between 
Moon Oeta, and the Maliae Bay, and was named 
T hermopylae a, or the Gates of the Hot Baths, 
from the Natrowneſs of the Paſſage, and the Hot 


Springs, that were in the Neighbourhood of it. 


Eud. Had not Locris Oxolaca any Place wor- 
thy of Notice? 

Pal. One only, on the Criſſean Gulph, the City 
Naupactus, * as I told you already, the Hera- 
clidae made their Preparations for invading Pelo. 
E Nen 


Next to Locris Ozolaca | is AET OLI A: to the 


* © $ 


ſa bounds it to the Sauth : 100 Doris to h 


North. It ran about fifty Miles from North to 
South, but had not above twenty Miles from Eaſt 


to Weſt, and in ſome Places ſcarcely ten. This 


Country, Cleanthes,. is the ſame, that was called 


Cahdonia, from Calydon, one of its antient Kings: 
vou may remember, it was the Birth-place of Me- 
leager, and the principal Scene of his Adven- 


tures d. b 


Clean. The River Achelous is ni n 
here ©; I ſuppoſe, this is the River, with which, 
| according to Fabulous Writers, Hercules engag- 


: ed. 
Pal. 


2 Oesfeb D, from Oephds, hot, and INiAa, 88 
1 Vide Ovid. Metamorph. L. 8. See alſo Dial. 3. P. 102. 
© Achelous antiently was the Boundary between Aetolia and 
Acarnania, 


9 9 . 
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Pal. Les, Cleanthes ; and the River-God, ſay the 
Poets, transformed himſelf. into a Bull, but W 
cules tore off his Horn, and obtained the Victor 
this Horn was afterwards changed into the Horn of 0 
Plenty 9. The Truth is, this River laid waſte the 
Country by its frequent Inundations ; but Hercules 
reduced it within its proper Channel, and reſtored 
Fertility to the Helolian Plains. However, from 
this Poetical Account you may obſerve, in what 
Honour the greateſt Princes of old held the Cul- 
ture and Improvement of a Country; and how 
highly ſuch Public Benefits were eſteemed, even in 
thoſe leſs refined Ages they were numbered amon 
the moſt ſignal Exploits, which their Heroes had 
performed. 
Eud. Did not Diemedar 8 ge reign her? 
Pal. Oeneus, Father to Meleager and Tydens, . 
Crand-father to Diomedes, was King of Aetolia; 
but, before the Siege of Troy, the Scepter had 
3 paſſed into an other Line Some Generations af- 
ter, Aetolia became a Free State, and Thermum 
their chief City received the Name of Pan geto- 
lm t, becauſe the Deputies of all Hetolia were 
1 wont” 0 aſſemble here. The Aetoliuns were a 
| People, remarkable for a Brutal Courage, and 
the frequent Depredations they committed in 
the neighbouring Parts 8. Beſides this, there is 
little worth relating of them. For their Name is 
ſeldom to be met with, in any of the nobler Tranſ- 
actions of the Grecian People, until the Times of 
| the Achean League; as they affected to live in the 


WA ſrong Holds, which their craggy and. inacceſſible 
N 15 e Mountains 
02. ; Selb. I. 2. C. 8 Strabon. Geng L. 10. 
and WF © Vide Homer. Iliad. Rhaps. 2. V. 638, &c. 
L i Polyb. L. 5. C. 8. 


 Thucyd, L. 1. Pauf. in Meſſeniacis. 
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Mountains afforded them. except when Fry were 
invited down by the hopes of Plunder. 

North of Aetolia, lieth the 6.Country of the 50. 
RE 5 
Clean. What? theſe were they, who entered 
Peloponneſus with the Heraclidae ? © 

Hal. The ſame; a brave martial People. They 
are remarkable in Hiſtory for their Muſie, their 
Dialect, and their Plan of Architecture; in 
all which there was a Manlinefs of Strength, 
which ſeems to have been peculiar to them, and 
continued to be their diſtinguiſhing Character, 
even long after they had been ſertled 1 in Dathe 
Us. | 
4 Eud. Their Country appears to have been con- 
fined within narrow Limits. 

Pal. It was of very ſmall extent, rom Nortl 
to South only forty Miles, and about twenty from 


Faſt to Weſt, and, according to Strabob, har only 


four Cities, Erineus, Boium, Pindus, and Cytininm; 
on which account alfo it is known 2 BY the Title 0 
Dorica Tetrapolis, 

See, here on the Tonian Sea is s ACAR ANI. 
ſituated; this was its Boundary on the Weſt and 
South, to the North it bordered on Epire, of 


wa 22 alſo 1 in latter Days it became a Province. 


Eud. Is not that Promontory, th: ee 
Leucate? 
e K. Anticntly i it was joined to the Con- 
tinent by a narrow Neck of Land, but the Corir 
thians cut through the Iſthmus i; 0 that at preſent 
it is numbered among the Illands of Greece. This 
Promontory has a Name in Hiſtory, for many 
Reaſons. From this Place it Was hopeleſs Lovers 


leaped 


Geogr. L. 9. oe 
i Vide Strabon. Geogr. L. 10. 


| baniſhed the Territories of Acarnania l. 
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leaped down into the Sea, to cure themſelves of 
their fatal Paſſion, You have read, Cleanthes, 
Mr. Addiſon's elegant Account of that hazardous 
Experiment . Here alſo it was the Cuſtom, 
annually to precipitate a Criminal from the Top 
of the Promontory, by way of Atonement to the 


Gods, particularly to Apollo. If he eſcaped with 


Life, he was nevertheleſs deemed accutſed. and 
The 
Promontory was of an amazing height, and on 
the Top of it was Apollo's Temple, which was to 
be ſeen from far; the Coaſt beneath was extremely 


rocky and infamous for Shipwrecks, and hence is 


this Temple called by Virgil, Formidaius Nautis 
Apollo m, the Seaman's Terror. Beyond this, 
northward, at the Entrance of the Ambracian Bay, 


is the City of 4fium, memorable for that impor- 


tant Sea-fight, that gave the Empite of the Wor 
to Aupuſitts. 

Eud. But is not Afinm ſaid to have been a 
Promontory of Epirus ? 

Pal. Antiently this Part of Grieve was divided 
into ſeveral ſmall Diſtricts, each of which had its 
peculiar. Name, ſuch as Acarnania, and, more 


northward, Anphilochia, Theſprotia, Moloſfis, H. 


puts, C Haonia; but in Fime, theſe Names were 


loſt; and the whole Coaſt, rom Leucate to Niiyrs- 


cum, was called Epirus n. 
Clean. Epirus ? ? What che King ngdom of Fynr hits, 
Son to Achilles ? 417 5 4 


x See Spectator No 227, and 

Vide Strabon. ubi ſup ra. 

n doneid: L. 3. V. 775 | op 
un Vide Strabon. Geo 28 L. 7. Arbe Ne ame : of Epirus, "Hor 
646, ſignifieth properly the Continent. 


py Ao: 2 Pal. 
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Pal. He reigned over a Part of this Coaſt, af- 
ter his return from Troy, When he was dead, his 
Kingdom fell to Helenus, one of the Sons of Pri. 


am, whom he had brought Captive into Greece.— 


Obſerve, Cleanthbes ; this is the Weſtern Extremi- 
ty of the Grecian Continent. Hence the m_y 
Fables, the Poets have related concerning it. For 
the Countries, that lay far Weſt, were in the Lan- 
guage of the ancient Greeks called the Infernal Re- 
gions o, and the Adventures, which their Princes 
had there, were ſaid to be in the Realms of Dark. 
neſs. Take notice alſo, that Cocytus and Acheron, 
two of the Poetical Rivers of Heil, are real Rivers 
in the T, heſprotian Territories. 

Clean. There is Argos Unpbilechicurs-—that is, [ 
ſuppoſe, the other Argos, you mentioned to us p? 

Pal. It is: *twas built, ſay Hiſtorians, by Alc- 


maeon, Son to Ampbiaraus and called A bebe, 


in honour to his Brother Amphilochus 3. Above the 
Ambracian Gulph, is the City Ambracia. And on 

the other Side the Gulph, on. that Point of Land, 
that runs into the Sea, is Nicopolis, or the City of 


Victory: it was built and had its Name given to it 


by Auguſtus, in Memory of his Victory over 
Antony, and was adorned with ſuch valuable Privi- 
leges, as ſoon rendered it one of the moſt flouriſh- 


ing Cities of the Epiretes r. 


Farther North, the Acroceraunian Mountains riſe 
before us; they are noted, Cleanthes, for the Tem- 
peſts, that ever dwell on their high raiſed Summit, 
and the ſwelling Sea, and dangerous Shelves, that 


guard them beneath. Their very Name is full 


of 


* See Dial. 2.P. 27. and Dial. 3. p. 104. | 
See above, P. 158.—There was alſo Argo Pelaſeicumi in 
Theſſaly, but this was not a City, but a certain Diviſion of the 
Country—Strabo. Geogr. L. g. «. 5 
2 Strabo Geogr. L. 7. 
Strabo ubi ſupra. Sueton. in Auguſto, 
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of Terror—Acroceraunia, or the Mountains of Thun- 


] $ 1 2 42 35 


Eud. The Oracle of Jupiter of Dodona was al- 
ſo ſomewhere in theſe Part? 1 
Pal. You may ſee the Place; there is Dodona 


in the Borders of Moloſſis t. Herodotus would have 


us believe, it was the moſt antient Oracle of all 


Greece, and gives us two different Accounts of it, 
which are both extremely remarkable. The 


one he had from the Prieſts of Jupiter at Thebes in 


Egypt. They told him, that ſome Phoenicians had 
carried away two Priefteſſes from that Place, one 


of which they ſold into Iybia, the other into 


Greece; that each of theſe erected an Oracle, and 


inſtituted the Worſhip of Jupiter in thoſe two 


Countries, that of the Dodonean Jupiter in Greece, 


and that of Jupiter Hamman in Tybia.———The 
other Account was from the Prieſteſſes at Dodona, 
who told him, that 7wo black Pigeons took their 


flight from Thebes in Egypt, and ſettled, the one 


in Lybia, the other at Dodona, each of which, ſpeak- 
ing with an human Voice, ordered that an Oracle 
ſhould be inſtituted to Jupiter u. only menti- 
on this, to ſnew you, how fond the Greeks were 
of veiling plain Facts under myſterious Tales. 


Perhaps among the Egyptians a black Dove was 


the Hieroglyphic of a Prizfze/s. This was foun- 
dation enough for a Fable, and the Legend was 
credulouſly received by the ſucceeding Generati- 
ons. But there is not occaſion to ſay more of 


this Part of Greece. Their Hiſtory, at leaft in the 


Ages, of which we are to treat, offers ſcarcely 


 *Axpoxzauna, from 

Kipxyroc, Thunder. | 

Vide Strabon. Geogr, L. 10. 
Herodot. in Euterpe, 


Axog, the Top of a Mountain, and 
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any thing . worthy of Notice.———Let us on 
take a curſory View of the Iſlands, that lie o 
the Epirian Coalt. 


cyra. 11 SET, 
* Pal. It is an Iſland of conſiderable Extent, and 
its Inhabitants were eſteemed among the ableſt 
Mariners of Greece. Thucydides ® tells us, they 
were for ſome Time Maſters of the Sea ; and He- 
rodotus *, that they had more Ships, than any 
other Grecian People, the Athenians excepted. 
They are ſaid to have been a Colony of Corintbi- 
ans; but they ſoon grew up into a flouriſhing pow- 
erful State, and at length became able to diſpute 
for Superiority with Corinth herfell 
More to the South is a Cluſter of Iſlands, cal- 
led the Echinades, within a ſhort way of the Coaſt 
of Acarnania, And beyond them ate, Cephalenia, 
antiently called Samus, Ithaca, and Zacynthus, 
whoſe chief Glory is their having been the King- 
dom of the Wiſe Ulyſes. The other Iſlands you 
ſee there, off the Coaſt of Peloponneſus, among 
which are thoſe named the Strophades , have 
little, beſides ſtrange fabulous Tales, to entertain 
you with _ | | 5 
We may now return to the Continent. — The 
Northern Limits of Greece are Theſſaly, Macedonia, 
and, we may add, [liyricum.,— You are ſurpriſed, 
| Eudoxus, 


* L. 2, | | 

* In Polymnia. 3 11 55 | 

Y Drpocpckdeg, from Erpoy, a turning back, becauſe, as the 
Writers of Fable pretend, Zetes and Calais, Sons to Boreas, 
purſued the Harpyes (certain Monſters, which they met with in 
the Argonautic Expedition) unto theſe lands, and then return- 
ed.—On this antient Story Virgil has founded his Fiction 
(Aeneid. V.209. c.) that Aeneas was attacked by the Harpyes in 
thele Iſlands.— Voyez Banier Explic. Hiſtor. des Fables, Ent. 24. 


Eud. The principal of them appears to be Cor. 
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1 Eudinus, to hear me mention Illyricum as a Pro- 


vince of Greece; but this Country was divided into 


two Portions , the Grecian, and the Barbarous; 
the former was ſo called from the many Er 
Colonies, that ſettled here along the Adriatic 
Gulph, and extended from the Territories of Li, 
ſus to the River Celydnus. It contained, as yon 
may obſerve; ſeveral Cities of Note, Dwrachium, 
Apollonia, Aulon, Amaniia, moſt of which encrea- 
{ed greatly in Wealth and Splendor, when the Ro- 
mans were become the Arbiters of the Fate of 
Greece. In thoſe Days, Apollonia was in high 
Efteem for Arts and Letters, and here it was Au- 
guſtus had his Education; he was purſuing his Stu- 
dies in this Place. at the very Time Julius Caeſar 
was ſlain a. Dyrrachium likewiſe, or Epidam- 
aus b, for ſo was its original Name, flouriſhed re- 
markably under the Empire of Rome, and became 


the richeſt Mart, and moſt frequented Sea. port of 


all Greece, as Brundufi um lay convenient to it, the 
greateſt Number of thoſe, who paſſed over from 
Italy into Greece, or from Greece into Itah, mak- 
ing their Way by Dyrrachium ©. This City, as 
well as Apollonia was founded by thoſe of Cor- 
cyra, and is accounted the laſt City of Niyricum 
the Grecian. 
 Eaſtward of Epire and [llyricum is THESSA- 
LY : See, it is ſituate along the Aepean Sea, and 
the 


z Vide Cellarii Not. Orb. Antiq. T. 1. 

a Yell. Paterc. L. 2. Suetan. in Auguſto, 

o Yid. Pauſan Bliac. L. 2. Strabon. L. 7. et Dien. Hiſtor. 
L. 41.et Flix. L. 3. C. 23. 
Vide Ciceron. Epiſt. L. 14. Epiſt. 1. et 3. 

* According to Strabo (Geogr. L. 7.) Apollonia was built 
by the. Corcyrears and Corinthians jointly, 


© Felleius Patereuln: tells us, that this Country did not receive 


the 
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the Thermaie Gulph, otherwiſe called the Gulph of 
Theſſalbnica.— Antiently this was the utmoſt 
Frontier of Greece; for Macedonia and the Coun- 
tries adjacent received the Name of Grecian only in 
later Days. | 

Eud. Theſſaly then muſt have been much expoſed 
to foreign Invaſions ? 


Pal. Undoubtedly, it was Apen to the firſt 


Inſults of whatever Adventurers entered Greece by 
Land. And for this Reaſon were the Theſſaltans, 
from early Ages, inured to War : they were par- 
ticularly eminent for their Skill in Horſemanſhip ; 


and you know, Cleanthes, the Fiction of the Cen. 


taurs had its Riſe from this. Many Generations 
after, the Theſſalian Horſe maintained the ſame 
Character; and Hiſtorians tell us, that they great- 
ly diſtinguiſhed themſelves in Alexander's Ar- 
mies, and were in an e Manner reward 
ed by him f. 
Clean. Twas among them alſo the A 
Expedition took its . OS 
Pal. You ſee, Cleanthes, the City Pagaſae, with- 
in the Pagaſean Gulph; that is the Place, where 
the Ship Argo was built; and near it is the City 
Aphetae s, whence ſailed the Argonauts: ſo that 
Theſſaly had the honour of ſending out the firſt 
Fleet, that was ever equipped on the Grecian 
Coaſt. — And indeed, even before this, from the 
firſt Dawn of Improvement in Greece, Theſſaly 
began 


the Name of 7 Jeflal, ill after the Return of the Heraclidae. 
It was fo called from one The/alus a Native of Theſprotia, who 
invaded thoſe Parts, and ſettled there.——Vide Vell. Paterc. 
bs tb Go 3s 
f Plut, de Fortu. Alexand. 
And hence the Name, Aphetae, 


Ac rai, from” 8 to ſend 


forth, * wo ape rio, ri Tay ApyorauTay,—Strab. Geogr. L. 9. Vide 


ctiam Herodot. in Pahumnia 
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. ww to flouriſh, and in it reigned many Princes of 
great Name in the Hiſtory of the firſt Grecian Times. 


Here was ſeated old Deucalion, to whom moſt of the 


Royal Houſes of Greece owed: their Origin h; and 
here was the antient Hellas; the Kingdom of Hellen, 


| Deucalio's Son. Here likewiſe was the City of Jol- 
| : hos, where Pelias was King * ; obſerve i it, Cleanthes, 
| lit lieth to the South of Pagaſae. In the Time alſo 
of the Trojan War, Theſſaly made a conſiderable Fi- 
3 gure; and Homer k numbers up ſeveral illuſtrious 
Princes, from theſe Parts. In P:bia was the King- 
dom of the Myrmidons, the Inheritance of the bold 


Achilles. Yonder in Meliboca, Philofetes reigned. 


with the neighbouring Coaſt on the Maliac Gulph, 


the Trojan Armies l. 


Sovereignties— 


upper, and Pelaſgiotis and Pthiotis the lower Theſſaly. 
ud. Is not this Country celebrated by antient 


Writers on account of its N Situation and 
* Soil? 1 


D See Dial. 2. P. * | 

| See Dial % N 107. 

: Vide Ziad. Rhapſ. 2. V. 681, & c. 
| Vide Thad. Rhayy. 2. V. 702. 


te Realm of Tricca in upper Theſſaly belonged to 
Macbaon and Podalirius, the two Sons of Eſculapius, 
ſamed not leſs for their Knowledge of Simples, than 
for their bravery in Battle. And Antron, together 
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vas ſubject to the gallant Proteſi laus, the firſt, that 
durſt leap forth from the Cree lar Aaken, and engage 


Eud. So that 7. beſlly v was ö divided into ſeveral | 


| Pal. From Homer it n 0 at the Time of 
the Trojan Expedition it formed nine diſtinct States. 
It was afterwards diſtinguiſhed into four Depart- 
ments, or Cantons, Theſſaliotis, Eſtiaeotis, Pelaſgio- 
lis, and Pthiotis. Theſſaliotis and Eftiaeotis were the 
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213 Rudiments of the Grecian Hiſtory, 
Pal. It is remarkable for its twenty four Hills, 
among which were a number of fair Dales, inter. 
ſperſed with many delightful Rivers. But the chief 
Glory of Theſſaly was Tempe ®, one of the fineſt 
Vales in the World, famed for its romantic Ap. 
pearance, and the Richneſs and Beauty of its Paſtu. WWF | 
rages, It lay beneath the Mountains of Oſſa, Pelion, WW | 
and Olympus n, whoſe craggy Tops ſeemed to reach a 
the Heavens; below, through verdant Meads, rn t 
the River Peneus, and emptied itſelf into the Sea, WW r 
between Olympus and Offa, Fame ſays, that an- » 
tiently che whole Vale was one Lake, Olympu: WF T1 
and Offa being joined together, ſo that the River WF b 
had not any way of diſcharging its Waters: but MW ar 
Neptune, feign the Poets, ſtruck his Trident againſt WWF w 
the Mountains, and ſeparated theme. q 
Eud. Was it not here alſo the Pharſalian Plain WF be 
Wa itt ? f, 
Pal. Here it is, in the Lower Theſſaly, that fatal 
Plain, where Caeſar triumphed over the Liberties 
of Rome. Long ere this happened, had the Ro. 
mans impoſcd the Yoke on Greece : and now 
Greece ſaw the Day, when Rom? herſelf loſt 
her Freedom, and felt the Scourge of Tyrants, 
Such, Cleanthes, is the Fate of the Kingdoms of 
the Earth. Liberty and Empire are obtained, and 
8 09 | 85 981 Joſt 


m Pin. L. 4. C 8. Vide et Levi. L. 44. | 
The Country in which 9lympas ſtood, as it may already have 
been obſerved, changed its name, according to the change of tor 
| tine of the Inhabitants; hence was Olympus antiently accounteda 
Mountain of Thrace, afterwards it belonged to Theſſaly, and a 
length was reputed a part of Macedonia dee Dial. 2. P. 25 
„ Strabon. eogr. L. 9. 


* 


. 25 
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loſt again, as Nations riſe to Virtue, or ſink into 
Diſſoluteneſs. When once Greece was enervated 
thro' Luxury and Vice, ſhe fell an eaſy Prey to 


the Power of Rome; and when Rome, venal and 
corrupted, was no longer able to preſerve her Li- 


berties, Caeſar ſtepped in, and inſlaved her, as ſhe 
had inflaved the World before. You ſhall have 
abundant Opportunity of verifying to yourſelt 
this important Maxim in the Hiſtory of the ſeve- 
ral States of Greece.— You have ſeen how low 


were their Beginnings, without either Supply of 


Treaſure, or Extent of Territory, — You ſhall 
behold them exalted to a State of great Proſperity, 
and the Terror of mighty Princes. —And yet, 
when their former Worth is diminiſhed, ſoon ſhall 
all that Glory be at an End, and they ſhall again 
become an inſigniſicant weak People. 

But caſt your Eyes to the North of Theſſaly— 
there is the Kingdom of Macedonia, in whole 
Fortunes may clearly be ſeen, what is the Strength 
of Virtue and uncorrupted Manners. The Mace- 
donians were a People, inconſiderable in Number; 


pent up within narrow Limits; preſſed, harraſſed 


by every State around them ; and, for many 
Generations, maintaining at utmoſt Hazard their 
precarious Liberties. Nevertheleſs under all theſe 
Diſtreſſes, they preſerved Minds unbroken ; from 
being engaged in continual Wars, they became ex- 
pert in Arms; and Penury at home, and Danger 
Abroad, rendered them temperate, hardy, ad- 
venturous. Hence, by degrees they roſe ſuperior 


| to all the Difficulties, that, invironed them; they 
| repelled their Enemies; they enlarged their Bor- 
ders; they forced thoſe very Nations, who had 
| been their moſt formidable Aſſailants, to acknow- 
| edge Subjection to them; they extended their Em- 
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220 Rudiments of the Grecian Hiſtory.” 
pire into 1/yricum, into Thrace, into Theſſaly ;, and 
at length ſaw themſelves, what their moſt wanton 
Hopes could never have promiled, Maſters of 
Greece, and Lords of the World. ö 
Eud And did you not juſt now tell us, that anti 
ently Macedonia was not eſteemed a Part of Greece ? 
Pal. True, Eudoxus — Time was, when a” Gre. 
cian wouid have thought it a Reproach to have been 
ranked with thoſe of Macedon. Even a Macedonian 
Prince, Alexander, Son to that Amyntas, who was 
King of Macedon, in the Days of Darius Hyſtaſ. 
Pic, was challenged as a Barbarian, when he offer- 
ed himſelf in the Lifts, at the. Olympic Games. In- 
deed, he proved his Right, and obtained Admil: 
fon : for the Macedonian Kings were deſcended 
from no leſs a Perſon, than Hercules himſelf ?. 
Clean, What ? — Hercules the Founder of the 
Houſe of Macedon | 
Pal. The Macedonian Princes, Cleontbes, were 
of the Line of Tements, to vo ara you know, the 
Kingdom of Argos was allotted after the Return of 
the Heraclidae. The firſt of this E amily, that 
reigned in Macedon, was Caranus , Brother to Phi: 
don, who, with a Number of his Countrymen, fled 
out of Argolis, on Account of ' Phidox's arbitrary 
Attempts, and oppreſſive Government. From 
Peloponneſus he made his Way Northward, encou- 
raged by an Oracle, fay Hiſtorians, which had 
promiſed him a ſecure and fouriſhing Eſtabliſh- 
ment, on Condition, that he followed the Directi- 
on of the Goats, It happened on a certain Day, 
when he Was how on the Borders of AEmatbia (tor 
ſo Was e 1 at leaſt a Part of it called ori- 
ginal) 7 as he and the Companions of his Fortune 
were 
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8 were journey ing on, uncertain in what manner the 

Oracle was to be fulfilled, on a ſudden the Sky 

| was overcaſt, and an heavy Storm of Hail and 
Rain coming on, they obſerved an Herd of Goats 
fleeing from before the Tempeſt. . Caranus imme- 
diately judged, that theſe were his fated Guides; 
and following them cloſely, ſoon found himſelf at 
the Gates of Edeſſa, the Royal Seat of the AEma- 
thian Kings. The Darkneſs of the Weather, and 
the Violence of the Storm favoured him; and 
entering in unperceived, he got Poſſeſſion, firſt of 
the City, and in a ſhort Time *, of the whole 
Kingdom *. This Adventure occaſioned the chang- 
ing the Name of Edeſſa to that of Aegae, or the 
City of the Goats '. Nevertheleſs, for man 
Ages after this, Aegae continued to be the Capital 


of 


* Pellcius Paterculus (L. 1. C. 6.) has greatly miſrepreſented 
the Times of Caranus ; for he tells us, that he lived about ſixty 
Years before the Foundation of Rome, that is, according to Dio- 
ny/zus of Halicarnaſſus, near forty Years before the firſt Olympi- 
ad, and within leſs than ten Years after the Return of the Hera- 
clidae, And yet he allows that Caranus was the ſixteenth Gene- 
ration from Hercules. Now it appears from Herodotus (In Ura- 
via) that Alexander Prince of Macedon, who lived at the Time 
of the Battle of Thermopylae, was the ſeventh in deſcent 
from the firk Argive Prince, that reigned in Macedon ; and the 
Battle of Thermopylae was fought the Year before Chriſt, 480, 
or towards the Cloſe of the 74 and the Opening of the 75 
| Olympiad; ſo that here are ſeven Generations, that take up 
more than 270 Years, and the other 16 take up only about 130 
But it has already been obſerved, how greatly the antient Chro- 
nology is defective. The Truth is, Caranus lived about the 
650 or 46th Olympiad, as may be ſeen in Dial. 7. towards the 

nd. | | 


' * Herodotus gives a very diſſerent and much more romantic 
Account of this Matter. He alſo calls the firſt 4rgiwe Prince, 
| that reigned in Macedonia, Perdiccas. | | 
Voide Herodot. in Urania. 
. Ai yal, from the Word A1 Goats, | 
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of the Kingdom, until the Reign of Philip the 
Great, who eſtabliſhed his Reſidence at Pella, the 
Place of his Birth, a City, which you may fee 
near to the Therinaic Gulph. And even then, 
Aegae retained much of its former Splendor ; 

here were the Tombs of the Kings of Macedon ; 

and here extraordinary Solemnities were uſual] 

celebrated * : it was on an Occaſion of this Kind, 
Philip the Son of Amyntas, he, whom I juſt now 
mentioned to you, was ſlain in this City, at the 
folemnizing the Nuptials of his Daughter Cleopa- 
iro with Alexander King of Epirus w. 

Fud. You obſerved to us, that the Macedonians 
were at firſt confined within very narrow Bounds : 
I ſuppoſe, the Kingdom of Caranus and his imme- 
diate Succeſſors did not extend much farther than 
the Borders of AEmathia. 

Pal. Undoubtedly, Eudoxus, their K ie 
Was of very ſmall Extent: tho' the obſcure Ac- 
counts, we have of the earlier State of Macedon, 
will not permit us to form preciſe Notions concern 
ing it, Indeed, in thoſe Days the Macedonians 
were ſcarely conſiderable enough to hold a Place 
in Hiſtory.— However,. as I told you, their Vir- 
tues rendered them at length a proſperous mighty 
People; and low and indigent as their firſt Con- 
dition was, yet, at the Time of Ph:/ip's Death, 
all that Trac of Country, to the Weſt ot 
Macedon, as far as the Adriatic — to the North 
unto Mount Haemus and the Scardian Hills--North- 
Eaſtward, even to the River Neftus—and Eaſtward 
to the Aegean Sea—was already ſubjected to the 
Macedonian Power, —But— of the Macedonian For- 
runes, at an other Opportunity — At Pal 

tha 


_ 


© Dzod. Sic. I.. 16. 0. 93. and L. 19. c. 52, 
a * Corp. Nep. De Regibus. 
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ſhall only take a ſhort Survey of the more remark- 
able Places of this Country. 

Obſerve, the Tbermaic Gulph waſhed Part of the 
Eaſtern Coaſt of Macedonia: it kad its Name from 
Thermae, a City at the Extremity of the Gulph, 
which was afterwards rebuilt by Caſſander and The/- 
ſalonice, Philip's Daughter, and in Honour to her 
named Theſſalonica, It appears, from Strabo w, that 
this was one of the moſt flouriſhing Cities of all 
Macedonia, owing, probably, to the Advantages of 


its Situation. And even to this Day, as Travellers 
inform us *, it makes a great Figure under the 
Name of Salomichi v. We are told by Herodotus *, 

that when Aerxes, on his Way into Greece, en- 
9 EA in theſe Parts, his Camp reached from Ther- 
: mae to Mygdonia, and thence Southward to the Con- 
* fluence of the Rivers Ludiaj and Haliacmon : And 
b | the River Chiderus, which runs through Pe- 


1 and empties ieſelf into the Thermaic Gulph, 
had its Waters exhauſted by the Perfian Army. 
Such prodigious Multitudes had that Vain Prince 
| gathered together. Take notice, the Depart- 


ment, in which Thermae or Theſſalonica Nood, was 
named Amphaxitis. Southward of this, lay the Re- 


gion of Chalcidice, ſo called, as may be conjectured, 
12 a Colony of Euboeans from Chalcis, who ſettled 
here. In this Diviſion was Althos, a Mountain much 


celebrated, both by Reaſon of its amazing Bulk, 
and towering Height 15 and allo an account of the 


vaunting 


„ Geogr. L. 


. x Voyez Voyages de Lucas T. 1. L. i. 


The Gulph alſo, which, after Thermae changed its Name, 


| was called the Gulph of Theſalonica, is now called the Gulph of 


Salon ic hi. 
2 In Polymma. 


a Vide Melam. De Situ Orbis, L 2 JC. 2. et Ferer. Sen 
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vaunting Attempt made by Xerxes. He conceiy. 
ed the Thought ® of cutting through the Iſthmus, 


which joins Mount Athos to the Continent, and 
of opening a Canal large enough to receive his 


Fleets. At immenſe Expence and Labour was this 
Work carried on, a ork deſigned to be the Won- 


der of ſucceeding Ages: and yet not even the leaſt 


Trace of it now appears e, the Earth having long 
ſince filled up the artificial Channel d. 

Southward is the Peninſula of Pallene.— 

Clean. It ſeems alſo to bear the Name of P}/: 
gra—whence this, Palaemon ? 5 

Pal. Becauſe here, ſay the Poets, the Giants 


were deſtroyed by Jupiter's Thunder © : the Name 


is derived from the Greek Word gn, to burn.— 
You ſee this Coaſt is broken by many Creeks and 
ſmall] Gulphs, which afforded Seamen a Number of 
ſafe Retreats. Hence the ſeveral Settlements, which 
the trading Nations of Greece made in theſe Parts. 
Yonder is Potidaea, firſt founded by a Colony from 
Corinth, but afterwards poſſeſſed by the Athenians! 
There alſo are Mende and Scione, whoſe Names 


often occur in the Athenian Annals s. And beyond 


theſe, near the Gulph of Torone, is the City of the 


Olyntbians, a People, whoſe frequent Revolutions 
_ 0 


o Herodot. in Polymnia. 

© Belon. ſingul. rer. obſerv. p. 78. 

© The Mountain Athos is now called Moute Santo, on Ac- 
count of the many Religious Houſes, and Cells of Anchorites 
which are to be found here. An accurate Deſcription of it mij 
o ſeen in the Book of Travels, already referred to, abovt; 

be : | 

Stephan. De Urbibus. in Nana. 

f Thucyd, L. 2. | 

Vide Demeſfthen, adverſus Lacritum, et paſlim. 
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ot Fortune, and brave Defence of their Liberties, 
are memorable h. There are ſome few Iſlands near 
che Entrance of the Thermaic Gulph : but they do 
not deſerve our Notice. | 

Turn your Eyes Northward, and you meet Stagira, 
the Place where Ariſtotlè had his Birth. And fur- 
ther North, on the_Kiver Syn, is the renowned 
Athenian Colony, Amphipolis, Antiently it was 
called Ewia Odd, i or the Nine Ways; but from the 
Time the Athenians were ſeated here, it received 
the Name of Ampbipolis, becauſe the Waters of 
the Strymon circled around it k. Eien, which you 
may obſerve at one of the Mouths of the River, 
was the Mart-Town, and Naval Place of the Am- 
phipolitans l. 1 
Eud. Did not all that Tract, between the $ry- 
mon and the NVeſtus, belong antiently to the Thract- 
ans? 

Pal. It belonged to a Tribe of them called the 
Edoni. The Inhabitants of TJhaſus, an Ifland, which 
you ſee lying off this Coaſt, formed early Settle- 
ments here, on account of the rich Gold-Mines 
this Diſtrict abounded in m. Afterwards, the Athe- 
nians expelled them , and drew much wealth from 
theſe Parts. And at length Philip the Son of Amyn- 
tas poſſeſſed himſelf of the whole Country between 
the two Rivers, and made the Neſtus the Boun- 
„ : dary 
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n Demoſthen. de falſa legatione Diod. Sic. L. 16. 

Herodot in Polymnia. Thucyd. L. 4. 

% © Thacyd. ubi ſupra. 

we. BE |! Thucyd. L. 1. | | 

We may judge of the Wealth, theſe Mines ſupplied them 

with, from what Herodotus (in Polymnia) tells us; that, when 

Aeræes paſſed through this Country, a Thafian expended four 

hundred 'Calents in one Supper, a Sum equal to ſeventy ſeven 

thouſand five hundred Pounds. See Arbuthnot's tables. 
* 1hucyd, L. 1. Put. in Cimone, 
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dary of his Kingdom. The City of Philippi, 
which is there before you, he built, and called after 
his own Name: it was a Place of conſiderable 
Strength, and deſigned F to curb the Thra- 


cian N ations ?, 


Clean. Philippi— twas there, I believe, Brut 
and Caſſius fell. 

Pal. Yes, Cleanthes, on that Plain Vengeance 
overtook thoſe Murderers of Caefar ?.—In the Days 
of the Goſpel, ſeveral Parts of this Kingdom of 
Macedon, from Philippi as far as Beroea a City of 
Aemathia, were rendered illuſtrious by the Labour; 
of St. Paul, the great Apoſtle of the Gentiles a; and 
at Philippi and Theſſalonica were flouriſhing Churches 
eſtabliſhed by his Preaching. It appears, how high 
the Regard that excellent Miniſter of Chriſtianity 
bore to them, by the three Epiſtles, which he wrote, 
one to thoſe of Philippi, and two to thoſe of 7 by 
| ſalonica. 

But let us leave the Maps: [ have made ſufficient 
Trial of your Attention, Remember only, Clear: 
thes, that you mult often have recourſe to your Ge. 
ographical Tables; they will give you a clear di- 
ſtinct Notion of the ſeveral Tranſactions recorded 
in Hiſtory, many of which ſhall otherwiſe appear 


to you extremely obſcure and intricate. 


B Plin. L. 4. 
P Appi. Civil. L. 4. 
2 See Acts of the Apoſt. C. 16 and 17. 
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DrALOGUE THE SIXTH. 
PALAEMON, EuDoxus, and CLEANTHES. 
PALAEMON. 


E have now N a Review . the 3 
Nations of Greece. You have ſeen, Clean- 
thes, their Situation, what were the natural Ad- 
vantages they enjoyed, and how inconſiderable 
were their Beginnings. Prepare yourſelf now to 
behold them riſing to an height of Glory, ſcarce- 
ly to. be conceived within the reach of ſuch a Peo- 
ple. However, you are to keep your Eye on 
the States of Sparta and Athens, Their Hiſtory, 
eſpecially in the Times we are to treat of, is the 


Hiſtory of Greece in general: and whether in the 


Atchievements of War, or the Arts of Peace, it 
was uſually either the one or the other of thele, 
that led the Way to Glory. 

After the Death of Codrus, Athens, you know, 
was no longer under Kings: the ſupreme. Power 
Was neverthcleſs preſerved to Codrus's Poſterity, 
and his Son Medon reigned with, the Title of. Ar- 


chon. This brought about a great Migration * 


from Greece into Alia; for Niles and Androcles 
the other Sons of Codrtss, unwilling to ſubmit to 
their Brother Medon 2, reſolved to ſeek a foreig 

Settlement. Attica was at this Time extreme 
full of People, many of he Exiles from Peloponiie- 


G g ' ſus 


as "al 794 Years before Chrift. 

. Pavſanid? tells us, that Nileus diſputed Metin 3 Right to the 
Sovereignty, becauſe he was lame; but that the Oracle decl. 
ded in Medon's V avour. — Vide i in Acbaicts. 
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ſus having made this their Place of Refuge. Ni- for 
leus took Advantage of the Conjuncture; and hay- Tir 
ing got together a great number of theſe Adven- call 
turers, paſſed over to the Aſiatic Coaſt, Part of 1 
which received from them the Name of Jonia, MW Co: 
This Eſtabliſhment ſoon became conſiderable, fo Þ 7 
that on the Continent they built ten Cities b, and Thi 
two in the Iſlands of Chios and Samos; and to core 
ſtrengthen themſelves the more Effectually, they grat 
formed a Confederacy, and appointed that Deputies W earl; 
from all theſe Cities ſhould convene at certain MW fron 
Times, and deliberate about the Common Good; MW For 
on which Account, the Temple, where this Con- the 


vention was held, was called Pan- Ionium ©. They Citie 
alſo eg ſeveral Iſlands both in the Aegean and ede 


 Jearign Seas; ſuch as Thaluſſa, Elaphitis, Myonne- and! 


fos, Dtarrheuſa d, Paros, Andros, Delos e, and ſone C 
others of leſs Figure. Nevertheleſs, from what by G 
Herodotus tells us, it appears, they did not long pre- P. 


ſerve their Liberties entire. The ſoft Afatic Cli- Gree, 
mate ſubdued them; and they yielded [themſelves MW You 
up, firſt to Croeſus, and after him, to the other W inva 
Princes of 4/ia l. There were alſo particular Ty- temp 
rants in moſt of the Grecian Cities s. And hence the 1 
it was, that the Athenians renounced the Name of eq t! 
ſonian, which they had in the Days of oO : EF ftrait 
OTST * 1500 | Fr al or by t 


V Herodotus (in Clio) has preſerved to us the Names of nine 
of theſe Cities Miletus, Myus, Priene, | Epheſus, Colophon, Le- 
bedus, Teos, Clazomenae, and Phacaea. The Tenth, Erytlra, 
is mentioned by Velleius Paterculus. The Inhabitants of Phoca- 
ea, are famous in Hiſtory for their Skill in Naval Affairs: it 
was by them Marſeilles was founded. 
© See Dial. sth. P. 169. N. au. 
4 Theſe in the /carian Sea. 
* Theſe in the Aegean, 
Vide Herodot. in Clio. 
s Vide Herodot. in Melpomene. 


by Grecian Colonies ? 


unn cho. 


| mw the Aeolic Diale& were called 
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for we are informed by Herodotus Þ, that in his 
Time the Athenians eſteemed it a Reproach to be ſo 


U 

1 4 
1 lled 
* Y . 
ph : 

* 


End. Was there not alſo a Part of the Aſqatic 
Coaſt, inhabited by the Aeoles ? 

Pal. There was, Eudoxus, to the North of Ionia. 
This was a Colony from Achaia, ſent forth, ac- 
cording to ſome , many Years after the Ionic Mi- 
gration, and, according to others *, ſomewhat 
earlier. The Name of Aeoles they had, probably, 
from the Aeolic Dialect, which they made uſe of. 


| For that, you know, was the Language proper to 
the Achean People!. Howbeit, they built Eleven 


Cities on the Continent of Alia m,; and eſtabliſn- 


5 


ed themſelves alſo in Lesbos, one of the largeſt 
and moſt fertile Iſlands of the Aegean Sea. 


Clean. So that the Aſiatic Coaſt was poſſeſſed 


Pal. There was alſo an other Migration from 


| Greece to Afia, poſterior to the Tonic by ſome Years. 
| You remember, when the Heraclidae and Dorians 
| invaded the Territories of Attica, their firſt At- 
| tempt was on Megara; and after their Retreat on 
| the Death of Codrus, a Party of Dorians maintain- 
| ed themſelves' in the Megarean Diſtrict, But fo 
| ſtraitened were they in Territory, and fo harraſſed 
| by thoſe of Attica, that at length a Number of 


them 


i Pauf. in Lacon. Vell. Pat. L. 1. 

* See Newton's Chronology. | „ 

Acbeus, the Father of the Achean People, was Son to Xuthus, 
who was Brother to Aeolus, from whom both the Aeolian People 
See Dial, 2. P. 60. 


"F 
mn 


The Names of them are theſe Cyme, Lariſſa, Neonti- 


chus, Tenus, Cilla, Notion, AEgiroeſſa, Pitane, Aegaca, My- 


Lua, and Smyrna, which laſt was taken from them by thoſe of 
kolophoy, 


Heredet, in Clio. 


— —— — 
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them determined to ſeek an happier Settlement, 
and paſſed over to the Afatic Coaſt n. There they 
got Poſſeſſion of the INand of Rhodes, and of two Ci- 
ties on the Continent, Cnidus, and the illuſtrious City 
of Halicarnaſſus, famed for the Marſoleum or noble 
Monument raiſed by Artemiſia to the Memory of 
Mauſolus her Huſband, but much more for having 
been the Birth-place of-- Herodotus and Dionyſius the 
Hiſtorians, _ of the two Pocts Heraclitus and 
. OE We rn Lo 
Clean, But, Palaemon, juſt now you mentioned the 
Athenian Archons—did. you not ſay Yeſterday, that 
this Inſtitution underwent ſome remarkable Altera- 
, eo i Ct et 
Pal. Yes, Cleanthes. In leſs. than x59 Years 
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been in Power ſeventy Years *, when again the 
ES Cite cons ax-r Whol 
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According to Sir 1/aac Newton, the Perpetual Arc hons reign- 
ed but 147 Years; andito the ſeven Decennial Archons he al- 
lows only 40 Years, as he conjectures, that ſome of them may nevert 
have died before the Expiration of their full Term; ſo that : 
by this Computation, the Perpetual 4rchons began 794 Years be. Pp al 
fore Chriſt; the Decennial Archons 647, or the 2d Year of the means 
33d Olympiad; and the Annual Archon 607 Years before Chrift, W they \ 
or the 2d Year of the 43d Olympiad.— According to the fender 
Euſebian Canon, which is founded on the antient Chronology WF , © ie 
of Eratoſtenes (Vide Dodwellum de Cyclis) the Perpetual 47. ad An 
chons, fourteen of which are there ſaid to have reigned in 
Athens, have 316 Years allowed to them; and Medon is ſuppo- i 
ſed to have obtained-the Sovereign Power, 144 Years after the cennial 
Deſtruction of Troy, this Interval of 144 Years being taken up the 2d 
only by 5 Kings, one of which, Aphydat, reigned but one 4 7 
Year. So that, according to this Canon, Troy was taken 1184 Oh mpi- 

Vears before Chriſk.——— Medon the firſt Perpetual Archon began qe. ext 
to reign 1070 Vears before Chriſt. - Alcmacon the firſt De. 8 
0 | 4 ark Wi 25 . ceunie! 77e 
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People ſought a Change, eſteeming their Rights 
in danger, if they had not every Year an Oppor- 
tunity of chooſing new Magiſtrates. 

Eud. Was not Alcmaeon the laſt, that enjoyed 
che Archonſhip for Life? 

Pal. So Hiſtorians tell us: and the firſt of the 
Decennial Archons was Charops, and the laſt Eryxi- 


as, There were but ſeven Archons of this Order; 


and then were. the Annual Archons eſtabliſhed, the 
firſt of whom was Creon o. 


| £ud, I ſuppoſe then, during theſe Domeſtic 
Struggles for the Eſtabliſhment of Liberty, Athens 


could not have a very conſiderable Share in the 
Affairs of other States.— 


Pal. You may be aſſured, theſe ape 


of Liberty were not obtained without much Con- 


teſt. Power is not eaſily parted with: and there- 


fore may we well ſuppoſe, that every Step, which 


the People gained, coſt them dear. So that, in 


this Time of Struggle, the whole Energy of the 
| Athenian Strength muſt have been confined within 
Athens itſelf : it had too much Employment there, 
to extend its Influence to foreign Concerns. But 
| nevertheleſs, if during this Period Athens does not 
| appear great, ſhe however was acquiring the 
means of Greatneſs. It was this Liberty, which 
they were now riſing to the Enjoyment of, which 
| rendered their Country afterwards ſo dear to them, 
and animated them chcarfully to hazard even Life 


itſelf. 


| cennial Archon entered on his Magiftracy, 754 before Chriſt, or 
| the 2d Year of the 6th Olympiad 
# ch, 684 Years before Chriſt, or the firſt Year of the 24th 
| Olympiad. ———But there need not be any Obſervations made on. 
| theſe extravagant Dates : enough has been ſaid of them already. 
| —— See Dial. 2. P. 60 N. x. Dial. 4. P. 142 and 151. 


and Cyeon, the firſt Annual 


* Filla, Paterc. L . 
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itſelf, in the Defence of a Conſtitution, bleſſed with 
ſuch noble Privileges. 

But we muſt now ſee, what was the Condition 
of Sparta and the other Pelopongſian States. You 
know, how the Deſcendants of Hercules parcelled 
out the Kingdoms of Peloponneſus p. Temenus was 
King of Argos ; Creſphontes of Meſſenia ; and, at- 
ter the Death of Ariſtodemus, his two Sons, Euryſ 
thenes and Procles, were ſeated jointly on the Sar. 
tan Throne. Would you think it, Cleanthes ?— 
that three Kingdoms, founded in the ſame Coun- 
try, at one Time, by one People, ſhould have 
Fortunes entirely different ? Yet ſo it 
15—the Glory of Sparta, tho' the leaſt advantaged 
by Nature, far out-ſhonz that of Meſſenia and 
Argos; and the Time came, when not only all the 
Nations of Peloponneſus owned the Spartan Power, 
but even over all Greece, and into Aſia itſelf, did 
Sparta extend her Dominion. How this State roſe 
to ſo high a Pitch of Glory, it is well worth our 
conſidering. — 

I have already taken Notice to you, that the 
Government, there eſtabliſhed, was extremely Va. 
zardous. Two Princes, equal in Authority, might 
eaſily prefer their own private Ambition to the 
Public Good, and diſtract the State, inſtead of 
governing it. This Evil was felt in the very Be- 
ginning. Euryſthenes and Procles, notwithſtanding 
the near Relation of Brothers, that ſubſiſted be- 
tween them, betrayed in many Inſtances a Jealouly 
of each other, and brake out into frequent Con- 


teſts 1,—FEury/thenes was ſucceeded by his Son 2 
an 


P Theſe new Settlements took Place about 820 Ye ars befort 
Chriſt—— See Dial „ P , . | 
3 Herodot. in Erato. 
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and; ail, oe EN? N had therefore are ; 
to the Inhabitants pl, Laconia the ſame. Privileges : as 
the Spartaus enjoyed Pretended, "that "theſe, 
Indul gences had — Bog chem the more ſeditlous 


and ungovernable; and not, content with: abridg- 


ing them of their Rights, he. allo 28 8.50 Contri- 
bujians on all the ner Fe an, ties. Fo The Peo- 

ple of Helos coul 5 105 E th eir Liberties wreſted 
from them,, and fu bmit, neh. They roſe in 
1 — 5 But the Fortune of the Sparta Kings Pre- 
| ainſt them: Helgs was taken; and the in- 
220 ,onquerars; congemned the unhappy Hh 


1 all their Poſgerity *, to eternal Bondage 
Eee to be conceived, how dreadful” was the 

: Servitude, 
AE SEE ITT 


ot, Paste in Laconicis. Pluck in Lycurgo. 

1.* Strada. .Geogr. L. 8. Plut, in Lycur : ” 
wow ds. ſurpriſing, that Mon. Nl, to whoſe Humane 
Heart and juſt Notion of Things his Writings abundantly ' wit- 
nels, roads endeavour to pellen the] Barbarity of *9rta'in this 
Inſigfice. ., „His Words are theſe——gis Ali Eury bene, Us 
dellement etabli fur le trone, ſentit teutes les conſe equences de cette 
premiere Revolte, et ſe mit , auſſi t en campague avt® Sois for 
Collegue. » La Ville fut. "rs et, apres four. He, bn: Zur Pefe- 


Rane. 


. $91 
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Servitude, Which the Pride and Cruelty of the 
Spartans made them bear: they treated them with 
the utmoſt Contumely; they even murdered them 
without the leaſt Provocation; ; and ſported them- 
ſelves in their Perfidy to thefe wretched Men, —— 
You may judge of Hale Demeanor towards them 
by this ſingle Inſtance, In a diſtreſsful War, the 
99 had been obliged to arm their Slaves, 
and had promiſed them their Liberty, if they 
fought bravely. The too faithful Helotae acquitted 
themſelves with great Valour; and by their Means 
the Spartans obtained the Victory. Accordingly, 

they were declared F ret ; tlie Hondur of Serie 


was engaged for this: but an other Method was 


found to render this Liberty of ſmall Avail they 
3 way-laid ; and thoſe brave Men; who had 
ſed their Lives to ſave Sparta, were, ro the 
N of two thouſand, baſely deſtroyed s. 
Clean. Oh Palaemon, What, a. dreadful. Policy 
was this !— thoſe unhappy injured Helotae I 


Eud. However, is not this Sons faid o have been 


— 1 


a brave Prince? 
Pal. Yes, if you mean by Bravery the laying 
waſte the Territories of his Neighbours,” you may 
indeed call him 4 Brave Prince : for it appears, 
that 


Pance, farcee de fe rendre a Diſcretion. 
exemple, qui intimidat tous les Voifins par la ſeverit“ du Chati- 
ment, mais gui cependant n alicunt pas les efprits par une cruautt 
en 11 ne verſa point de ſang. Il laiſſa la Vit'n tous les 
Habitans de la Ville, mais il leur ota la Li berts, et les redui ſit tous 

@ la dure condition d' Eſclaves. As if it could be deemed 
Mercy to make Men purchaſe Life at the Expence of , with- 
out which Life itſelf is nothing but Bitterneſs and Anguith of 
Soul. May it not be conjectured, that this good Man would 
have avowed other Principles, had it been his Fate to have 
written in a Land of Liberty Rollin, Hiſt, Anc. T. 3 
* Thucydides, L. 4. 


Il crit devoir faire un 
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that he made Arcadia feel the Ravages of War, 
K or a good Part of it to his own Domini- 
ns. Tt? is Plutarch * records this, who alſo tells 
5 "of His Manner of obſerving a Treaty, which 
is well worth remembering. - He had attacked the 
Clitoriuns à People of Arcadia; and they bad 
hemmed him up in a Place, where he and his 
whole Army muſt have periſhed thro' Drought. 
The King in this Difficulty offered to make Peace 
on ad Conditions; and the honeſt , C/:/or:ans re- 
quired only, that he ſhould reſtore to them the 
Territories, of which he had deprived them by 
Force of Arms: he conſented, with this Stipulation, 
that he and all his Men ſhould drink of a Spring, 
not far diſtant from his Camp. After the cuſtoma- 
ry Oaths, Sous being ſet at Liberty called his Men 
together, and offered his Kingdom to him, that would 
forbear drinking. Their Thirſt was ſo exceſſive, 
that none would accept the Offer. At laſt, when 
his Men had all drank, the King himſelf came to 
the Spring, and ſprinkling Rin of the Water 
on his Face, without ſwallowing any, marched 
off; refuſing to give up his: Conqueſts, becauſe He 
and all his NMen had not drank; according to the 
Articles. The | Lacedemanian Army was now re- 
freſted; and the Arcadians had nothing left them, 
but to bewail their eaſy Faith. Aſter him reign- 
ed Eurypon or Eurytion his Son, from whom that 
Race retained the Name of Eurypontidae or Eury- 
twnidae. Agis alſo was ſucceeded by his Son 
Echeſtratus . 
| Eud. Pray, was it not a Mark of high Diſtine- 
tion to this Eurytion, to have his, Poſterity named 


from him? 
H 1 2 RT Pal. 


In 8 
* Pauſan, in Laconicis 
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Pal. It certainly was: and Mifſtorians have re- 
Baer the Reaſons, that thus endeaxed Eurytion's 
© Memory to his People. He ſoftened the Harſh- 


neſs of the Spartan. Government, Which ite Seye- 


Fity and Haughtineſs of the Kings had 
rendered extremely grievous, and ruled chis Sub- 
as jects! with a gentler Hand J. Nevertheleſs, £uty. 
75 humane Conduct was not imitated by be 
Princes, that came! after. They again endeavour. 
ed to ſtrain high the Royal Prerogative; ſo that, 
thro? their ill- judged . Policy, Sparta was threaten. 
ed with immediate Ruin. For, the People, una- 
ble to brook the urbitrary Sway of thoſe; Tyranni. 
cal Governours, were! frequently - driven to an 
avowed Oppoſition: And, as it often happens in 
civil Commotions, when the Spartan Kings found 
. themſelves unable to ſtem the impetuous Torrent, 
then were they obliged to purchaſe Peace even at 
the Expence of their own: Power, and brought the 
Regal Authority into Weakneſs and Contempt.— 
The Princes, that: reigned during theſe Diſtractions, 
were Prytanis, the Son of Eurytion, and 'Labotas *, 
or Leobotes, as Heroddtys a calls him, Son to Fele- 
ſtratus. Theſe, two were ſucceeded in the King- 
dom, Labotas by Doryſſus b, and Prytanis by Ei. 
nomus e. The Reigns of theſe Kings were re- 
markable for little more, than the confuſed State of 
N the enen of which proves fatal to Euno- 
mus. 


Y Aoxet yap rg bare To aye conan ANG 1g Ca 
N, Onpcrywlyan, xc N Nafi Chico rorg eig. — Plat. in Lycur- 
go 

2 Pauſan in Laconicis. ieee 

2 In Clio —L robotes | is cording to "a Baie Dialekt. | 

This Prince is named Deryagus by Herodotus. —In Polym- 
nia. 
© Pauſan, in Laconicis. 
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nt. He Was Hmütdered! in one of theſe Domeſſic 


„Tumult, ſtabbed with a Cook's Knife, ſays Plu- 


| farch' a, as he was endeayouring to perſuade the 
0 contending Parties to Peace. Eunomus left a Son, 
called Polyaettes, who aſcended” the. Throne after 
"him; and alſo a younger Son by à ſecond Wife, 
whoſe Name was  Lycurgus.” * Polydefes did not 
Jong furvive his Father; and now the Spartans 
turned their Eyes on Lycurgus, whoſe many pri- 


vate Virtues - ſeemed to promiſe the greateſt Bleſ- 


ings to his Country. And certainſy he was a 
Prince of the moſt unblemiſhed Probity, and: an 
uncommen Excellence of Mind.” His firſt: Step 
after thè Death of his Brother Polydectes makes 
Proof of this. Polydectes had left a Wife, who 
was found to be pregnant. As ſoon as Lycurgus 
knew it, he declared that the Crown of Sparta be- 
longed to her Iſſue, provided it were Male, and re- 
fuſed to adminiſter the Government under any other 
Title, than that of nroa or, or PROTECTOR. 
The Widow Queen, an ambitious Woman, and 
who judged of the Diſpoſitions of Lycurgus by her 
own, made him an Overture, that ſhe would: de- 
troy the Child, ſhe. was pregnant with, and ſecure 
the Crown to bim. if he would engage to marry 
her. Lycurgus received the: propoſal. with Horror; 
but wiſely concealing his Reſentment, heordered 
the ' Meſſenger ..to thank her in his Name, and to 


deſire that ſhe would not make uſe of any violent 


Means, as they might impair her Health; but that 
he would take care to remove the Child, as ſoon 
as born. However, when her time of Teva Was 
come, he ſent ſome of the Principal of his Lords, 
to obſerve all that paſſed, with Orders, that if 
4 it 


* - 0 
nen eee ene 
4 . . 
GC p > 8% * 


it were a Girl, they. ſhould give. it into Ns Hands 
.of the Women; but, if a Bon, they ſhould. bring 
it to him, Where; er he Vas. It fo happened, 
chat ſhe was delivered of a Son, Who, according 
to the Directions, was brought. immediately to 
Iycurgus: he was, at. that very Time, at Supper 
with ſome of the Chief Men of Sparta; and tak- 
ing the Child into his; Arms, Bebo ld, ſays he, my 
Lords of Sparta, here is a King born unto us; and 
placing the Infant in the Chair of State, he named 
him Charilaus, or the Foy of the People, as indeed 
his Reign had its Beginning amid' Loud Ac- 
clamations, and the greateſt Tranſports of Joy, all 
People being wonderouſly delighted with this re- 
markable Inſtance of the Noble Mind and Juſtice 
of Lycurgus t. 
Clean. How was the Queen · Mother affected 
with this generous Action? et 
Pal. She ſaw it in a different Light. She was 
fallen from her ambitious Hopes, and had beſides 
intirely deſtroyed all her Credit with Tycurgus, by 
laying her Soul too much open to him. Her only 
Reſource therefore was to raiſe Suſpicions of the 
Views he might entertain: Perſons were employed 
to ſpread about many Complaints, which the 
Queen pretended to have againſt him, for not 
treating her ſuitably to her Quality; and withal, 
artfully to inſinuate, that the King's Life was far 
from being ſafe with Lycurgus, who would certain- 
ly make uſe of the firſt favourable Opportunity to 
4 into the Throne. To ſilence the Murmurs 
of this wicked Faction, and to prevent the re- 
proachful Surmiſes he might have been expoſed to, 


ſhould Charilaus have chanced to die, Lycurgns 
determined 


© XapAze;, from Xi to rejoice, and 4 the People. 
f Vide Plutarch. ubi lpm. 
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determined to leave Sparta, and not to return, till 


dhe King bad a Son to ſecure the Succeſſion., Ne- 
vertheleſs, ſtill was his neareſt Concern for his be- 
” loved Country, and how to remove the Evils it la- 
boured under. For this Purpoſe, he reſolved to 
viſit the wiſeſt Nations, and to obſerve their Laws 
and Polities, that he might be the better enabled to 
reform the Sparlan State, and to render it Great 
and Proſperous. His firſt Voyage was to Crete, 
renowned for the Laws of Minos. Here he met 
| with one Thales or Thaletas, a Perſon of ſuperior 


Accompliſhments, and particularly eminent for his 


| Poetical Genius. Poets in thoſe Days were uſeful 
Men; they employed their Talents for the Con- 
cerns of Virtue, and endeavoured to advance the 
Improvement of Mankind, by delivering ſage mo- 
| ral Precepts in the ſoft Harmony of Verſe. Of 
this Order was Thales. Lycurgus eſteemed it, that 
| the beſt Service, he could do his Country, would 
be to prevail on this excellent Perſon to paſs over 
to Sparta; as the Sweetneſs of his Meaſures migat 
| ſmooth the Roughneſs of the Lacedemonian People, 
and his wiſe Precepts form their civilized Minds to 
the Love of Decency and Worthy Deeds. The 
Cretan complied with Lycurgus's-Requeſt ; and Ly- 
| curgus's Expectations were not fruſtrate. Plu- 
| tarch tells us, that the Power of Thales's Muſic, and 
the pathetic Exhortations to Unanimity and Obe- 
| dience,. which he was wont to accord on his Lyre, 
had ſo great an Influence on their Minds, that in- 
ſenſibly they were ſoftened, and diſpoſed to a 
chearful Concurrence for the public Welfare. In a 
Word, the Poet prepared the Way for the Law- 
| giver, and made Sparta capable of receiving the 
| Ordinances of Lycurgus. | 
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240 Ruthments of the Grecian (Hiſtory, 
Eud. I remember to have read, that the Spar. IM ing 
tans were extremely earneſt for che Return of I. 

curgus I ſuppoſe it was wen e to che Influence of 
this Thalts.— J. A e 5 
0” Pal; Ne doubt, but! it might, in Part, Bur bes 7 
ſides, Misfortunes alſo had contributed to make he 
them wiſe, and to ſhew them how much they had 72 


r 3 Hae e 
n 2 CART TX? 
r 5 


loſt in Lyeurgus. For it is obſerved By Plutarch s, the 


that the "Abiliies'of thoſe, who were then on the Or 
ertan Throne, were far from being equal to the I at.“ 
kieh Office intrufted to them, and that they ma · alu 
naged Public Affairs with great Inſufficiency and 7 
Weakneſs/ Theſe Diſtreſſescof Government, to! alu 
gether with-Thales's excellent Leſſpns, made them ved 
wiſh earneſtly for his Return, and ſollicit it by fre- 3 the 
quent Embaſſies. © But he was immoveableofrom We er t 
his Purpoſe, not to reviſit Sparta, till à Son wt of | 
Born to Charilaus. After a confiderable Stay in plait 
Crete, he therefore paſſed over into Af, where he dera 
collected: together Homer's Works, that were feat. I eight 
tered thro? che Greciun Cities. This was the only pe 
valuable Acquiſſtion he made on the Aſalic Coatt. I te! 
For, as I took notice to you, the | Manners of [irik 
thoſe Grecians were become” extremely Juxurious 
and diſſolute——? His next Progreſs was into Dory 
Egypt. What Improvements: he obtained in that 
Land of Science, Hiſtorians mention not, one Cn 
only excepted; he brought. away with him the Prom 
Scheme of their Military Eſtabliſnments h, which 


he: afterwards introduced into the Spartan State Br 
When yo) had thus ipent wane" Years in inrich- W |} 9 
. f | OT MDBTIUORNSD 36 ing mn 
8 „ | = | = . | 29854 . fr ] firſt, F 
* Too Ciao; i <l C7. <4 Lein 


h Among the Egyptians, the e Military Men u were 'A a difiingl Order | ther te 

- and were not allowed to exerciſe any Profeſſion, but that of Arm. turn tc 
See Dial. 2. P. 39 N. 3. | 

i Plutarch. ubi ſupra. 


der, 
ms. 


Rudiments of the\Grecian Hiſtory. 241 
ing his Mind with the Knowledge of the Cuſtoms 


3 and Civil Oeconomy of different Nations, out of 
all theſe he planned a form of Government for the 
2 | Lecedemmantan: People: and the Situation of Chari- 


* laus's Family having put an End to his Scruples, 
Fe began now to ſhape his Courſe towards Lacede- 


; mon. Inthis Way home, he paid his Offerings. at; 


the Shrine ;of - all at Delpbos, and conſulted the 
Oracle about the Succeſs of his Undertaking; 
| at which Time, ſay the Pagans, the Propheteſs 


| fluted him with theſe rergrkable Words, Favou- 


ite of Heaven, and rather God than Man; and 
| ured: him, that the Commonwealth, that obſer⸗ 
ved his Laus, ſhould become the moſt famous in 


the World k. At his Arrival at Sparta, he was ne- 


vertheleſs cautious in communicating the Scheme 
of Folity, whieh he had projected; but firſt ex- 
plained it to his Friends, ſome of the moſt conſi - 
derable Men of Sparta, to the Number of twenty 
eight !; and having gained them over to his Views, 


appointed a Day for their appearing in Ams, in 


the Market - place, to ſupport his Deſign, and to 
ſtrike an Awe into the Unruly and Factious. The 
two Kings, Charilaus, and Archelaus m Grandſon to 
Doryſſus, were not appriſed of the Purpoſes of this 
Meeting, and therefore at the Beginning feared a 
Conſpiracy; but being ſoon after undeceived, . 


| Promiled to concur with Lgcurgus. SES 


a Ma; in Clio. | 
! Spboerus apud Plutarch. de Lycurgo. 


n Between Dory/us and 4rcheiaus there reigned Ageſclaus the 
it, Father to Archelaus and Son to Dory/ſſus. — Some place the 


N Pen of Lycurgus in the Reign of Ageſilaus; but it is ra- 


| ther to be conjectured, that Ageſilaus was dead, before his Rę- 


un to Sparta. — Vide Meuiſii Lacon. Andy: L. 2. C. 5 
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242 Rudiments of the Grecian' Hiſtory. 

Eud. It is ſtrange; that Lycurgus did not com- 
municate his Scheme to the Kings, at the firſt, and 
to Charilaus eſpecially.— 

'Pal.' Conſider, that this Abreden he was to be- 
gin with, was the abridging the Power of the Spar- 
tan Kings; which, tho' abſolutely neceſſary to 
their own Preſervation, not leſs than to the Pub- 
lie Profperity, Princes accuſtomed to Command 
without Controul would, probably, have been 


averſe from. But Matters were now ripe for 


Execution, ad their fefuſing could have availed 
büt itte. 
Clean. Did Lycurgius then limit the Regal Pow: 


er ?— His Reputation muſt have been great indeed, 


to have borne him thro? Alterations of o high a 
Nature. : 

Pal. You will Ks muck greater Reaſon to be 
ſurpriſed, when' you have ſeen the whole- Syſtem 
of his Inſtitutions.—But firſt it may be of Uſe to 


examine, what was the Condition of the Spartan 


People, when Lycurgus propoſed this new Model 
of Government. 

Sparta may be conſidered in a threefold Light— 
either with reſpect to the Nature of its Domeſtic 


Polity, and the Privileges of the People—or with 


Relation to the neighbouring Kingdoms, their 


Strength, and the Intereſts they purſued—and 
laſtly, with regard to the Manners of the Spar/ans 


themſelves. Attend to every one of theſe, and 
you will be the better inabled to judge of the Views 


of this excellent Lawgiver, and of the Propriety 
of his Ordinances. 


As 


v—_ 2 Wy, cow WS tC. 
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As to the Regal Power, it had been arbitrary and 
exorbitant, until the Days of Iycurgus, and had 


4 ſeldom known any bounds, but what the forcible 


Oppoſition of an oppreſſed People had formed: 
againſt it. And, as I have already obſerved to 


you, this very Oppoſition to the Kings contribu- 
ted rather to encourage Licentiouſneſs etl Rebelli- 


on, than to introduce a due Proportion of Liber - 
ty: the Regal Majeſty was diſgraced by it; and 
the People learned to deſpiſe an Authority; over 
which they had ine The firſt Attention 
of Lycurgus therefore was, to eſtabliſh a juſt Tem- 
perature of Government, and to conſtitute ſome 
Power, that ſhould preſerve an equal Ballance be- 
tween the Prerogative of the Kings, and the. Claims 
of the People, For this End he appointed a Se- 
nate, to conſiſt of twenty eight Perſons of the No- 
bles of Sparta; and Hiſtorians tell us, that they, 
with whom Lycurgus had concerted Meaſures 
at the Beginning, were the firſt Senators. 
Theſe Senators were to ſit in Council with 
the Kings, and to have an. Authority equal to 


theirs in all important Matters. It belonged to 


them to convene the People, to receive their De- 
mands, and to propoſe to them whatever Laws 
were eſteemed conducive: the People had the 


Right of ratifying, or rejecting; and. the Senate 
was impowered to diſſolve the Aſſembly. None 


under the Age of ſixty Years was capable of be- 


ing choſen into this ſenatorial Body: and when- 


ever ſuch a Choice was to be made, the Right of 
Election was in the People *, — Thus, you ſee, 


Sparta became a mixed Government; and the 

112 Strength 

Plato de Legibus L. 3- 2 Polit L. 5: & 7. Plut. de 
Ty 

Vide e de Spartae Regibus apud Ene in ku. 
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Strength of the Whole was conſulted, by making 
the ſeveral Parts agree and conſpire together. 
Za. But, Palozemon, methinks I have read, that 
the People had not Power to propound, but that 
they were only to reject, or aſſent to, what the Se- 
nate propoſed to them. 
Pal. This was the Cafe after ſome Time. But, 
] think, there is Reaſon to believe, that Lycurgus 
meant to inveſt the People with much more valu- 
able Privileges. And this appears particularly 
from the Rhitra, or pretended. racle, which Po- 
lydorxs and Theopompus Kings of Sparta, who lived 
in the ſecond Generation from Cbarilaus, impoſed 
on the Spartan People. Plutarch has preſerved 
to us an Account of this Political Fraud, and the 
very Form of Words, which, he tells us, were de- 
livered by the Delphic God.“ Ir THE PEOPLE 
SHALL'MAKE AN IMPROPER Bak THE Sk 
NATORS AND RULERS Or SPARTA SHALL HAV 
THE Power OF REJECTING IT. It is evident 
the Rights of the People muſt have been of con- 
fiderable Extent, fince there was Occaſion to em- 
ploy this ſacred Forgery for the refcraining of 
them. 
The next Point in Conſideration was the- Policy 
which Sparta was to ob ſerve towerds the ſeveral States 
of Greece ; and the Dengers ſhe bad to fear from 
them, Sparta was ſurrounded by many powerful 
Neighbours, the Meſſenians, the Arcadians, the 
Argives, Nations, whoſe Situation afforded them 
Advantages, of which the barren Soil of Sparta 
was deprived; ſome of whom already beheld with 
Aae, Re bes this Riyal CY s and would n 
[pare 


PEN A. N ooh 6 Oles Spor Tous bοοονονονt Kay apy” 
rag, Gm] geg Tyuey, ——Plut. ubi ſupra. —— We may 

ſure, Whatever the Senate did not approve of, never failed of 
being marked with the — Word oxoMian, 


elteem it the height of human 
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r 21 7 


ſpare no "Pains to; ARTS It The loſs of Inde- 
pendency  Lycurgys,wilely looked upon, as one of 
the moſt dreadful Evils, that could befal his Coun- 
try, and therefore he planned a Scheme, that ſhould 
give her Strength and full Security againſt all Ho- 


ſtile Invaſions not by fortifying her Frontiers, 


and erecting Places of Defence but by Means 
much leſs fallible, by rendering the People vigo- 

rous and brave, by inuring them from their earli- 
eſt Years, to all the Hardſhips of War, by teach- 
ing them to dare the moſt tryi Abe and to 
| lory to die in the 

Defence of their 9 — For this Purpoſe, he 
turned their whole Genius to the Buſineſs of Arms, 
and appointed not one Ordinance, but what tended 
to endow them with Force of Body, and Intre- 
idity of Soul. As ſoon as Children were 

bun they were to be ſubmitted to the Inſpection 


of the Elders of the Tribe, and none to be educa- 


cated, but thoſe of. a ſtrong healthy Complexion : 
all others were caſt into a deep Cavern, at the Foot 
of the Mountain Taygetus. When they were ſe- 
ven Years old, they. were removed from under the 
Care of the Mother, and brought up as the Chil- 


dren of the State, by Strangers free from all the 


Weakneſſes of Parental Tenderneſs. The Man- 


ner of their Education had all imaginable Rough- 
| neſs and Severity, of Diſcipline. They were to be 
| raught to bear the Extremities of Heat and Cold; 

| and to run barefoot over ſharp and rugged Places 
| They were to be accuſtomed to walk unconcerned 
, Ry the Gloom of the obſcureſt Night, and to 
become ſuperior to'all the ſuperſtitious Fears, that 
are apt to invade Infant Minds: Their Beds were 
| fo be hard and unpleaſant, their Garments plain, 
| their F od coarſe and ſcanty. They were to exp 
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in Public Galleries, and to eat together in com. 
mon Halls; and both Rich and Poor, the Child of 
the meaneſt, and of the nobleſt Birth, fared 
alike. Each Band of Boys was under the Govetn- 
ment of a young Man, of the Age of twenty, 


| who was to obſerve their Actions, and to puniſh or 


reward them according to their Diligence and 
Readineſs to obey: : they were to be ſent by him 


on adventurous Attempts, to form Ambulcades, 


and to lie in wait for Plunder; this Kind of Stealth 
the Laws allowed of : but if diſcovered, they were 


cotrected, not for Diſhoneſty, but becauſe that they 


had been wanting in Art and Contrivauce. They 
were obliged alſo to hard Exerciſe; and their ve- 
ry Recreations were a Kind of Military Labour 
ſuch as, hunting on Foot, wreſtling, throwing 
the Diſc, bending the Bow, whirling the Sling, 

or darting the Javelin; and when covered with 
Sweat, ir was uſual for them to plunge into the 
River Eurotas. Then as for Pain, they were 
to bear it with the utmoſt Firmneſs. There was 


an Altar at Sparta, ſacred to Diana Orthia b, where 
it was the Cuſtom to inflict Stripes on the Spartan 


Youths, in order to form them to Conſtancy and 


Induring. It is amazing to what a degree a Senſe 


of Honour wrought on n thoſe Lads, even In their 
tendereſt Years. Hiſtorians aſſure us, that ſome 
of them have expired under this bloody Diſcipline, 
without ſo. much as uttering a Groan. Nay, fo 

owerful was. this Contempt of Pain, that, as we are 
told by Plutarch a, a Lad of Sparta, who had folen 
a Fox, and concealed i it under his Garment, choſe, 
rather than to be Aae, to ſmother his An- 


| | = „„ ( guiſh, 


v See Dial. 3. P. 103. N. . A 
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þ | Verge wat £ Wt. bart. a; Heng. ana: þ 
| guiſh, whilſt the. Fox was tearing into his Bo-] - 
RT OTIS odds io ICE 
| Clan. Strange indeed, and hardly to be conceiv- _ 
cd What a People muſt this have been, Palge. 
non How fearleſs in Perils How dreadful 


Pal. Hear farthe 


* 


| " Pat. Hear faither—They were nok to be inftruc- 
ted in any of the Liberal Arts, thoſe, which 
among other Nations are prized as the Means of 
| poliſhing and improving the Mind; Lycurgus was 
apprehenſive, they might humanize too much his 
| Spartans, and render them Weak and Effeminate. 
| The only Improvements they received were from 
| the Converſation of the aged Men, who entertain- 
ed them with the Recital of the Warlike Atchieve- 
ments of their Anceſtors, or taught them Martial 
Songs, in Honour of fome of the Spartan Heroes, 
or in Praiſe of Manly Courage, to inſpire them 
with a Deſire of following the ſame Path to Glory. 
Or perhaps ſometimes they propoſed to them Que. 
| ſions full of Senſe and Meaning—luch as ; 'Jbo 
| was the beſt Man in Sparta? hetber ſuch an 
Action was to be accounted Virtuous ? —— And. to 
| thoſe they were to return Anſwers ſhort and perti- 
ſe nent, by which Means they acquired the Art of 
ir ¶ expreſſing themſelves with uncommon Brevity and 
ie I Smartneſs of Speech, inſomuch, that a Laconic An 
e, ſwer became Proverbial. As to the reſt of their 
| Deportment, they were to pay an entire Obedience 
re tothe Commands of their Superiors, they were to 
en IF behave in their Preſence with great Reverence, to 
| riſe before them, to obſerve them in a compoſed 
Manner, and never to break Silence, but when 
B, Þ ſpoken to. Among themſelves they were permit- 
ed to indulge in Raillery, and to try each other 
| with poignant Jeſts; which they were allo in their 
Turns 
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Turns obliged to bear: for to be moved to ill 


Temper by ſuch Things, was thought extremely 


* 


unworthy of a Lacedemonian. 

When they roſe to Man's Eſtate, the ſame 
Strain of Polity was continued. Tillage, Archi. 
tecture, and Mechanical Crafts were aſſigned to the 
Helotae ; the Men of Sparta were not to have any 
Employment, but the | Buſineſs of War, to render 
themſelves expert in Military Science, and to 
make Proof of their Activity and Strength. 


They were to be Strangers to all the ſoftening Lan. 


guiſbments of Love; and their Courtſhips were to be 
plain and artleſs, rather with a View to advance 
the Proſperity of the State by a numerous healthy 
Offspring, than for the Sake of gratifying a vo- 
luptuous Paſſion. And to effect this the more 
ſurely, their Maidens, as well as their young Men, 
were to be practiſed in Athletic Exerciſe, to 
throw the Quoit, and pitch the Bar: they were 
taught not to conſult Dreſs and luxurious Orna- 
ments, but to be hardy, ſtrong, reſolute ; ſo that 
| Inſtead of Softneſs of Feature, and Delicacy of Frame, 
ROBUSTNESS OF BODY and SPIRIT UN- 
DAUNTED were the Accompliſhments of the 
Spartan Women,—— Lycurgus took alſo eſpecial 
Care to render Death familiar to them, and to di- 


veſt it of its uſual Horrors. Contraty to the Grecian 


Manner, he ordered the Dead to be interred with- 
in the City, and forbad all Tears and Lamentations 
„„ % 5 5 | 
Clean. One would think, that Lycurgus meant to 
harden his Spartans againſt every one of the Feel- 
ings of human Nature.— 5 
Pal. He meant to make them a martial bold 
People, and therefore did he endeavour to baniſh 


* 


out of the State of Sparta evety Paſſion, that 


might 


h 
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might unbend the Courage, and melt the Soul in- 
to a Flow of Tenderneſs. Accordingly, the Spar- 
zans. became! remarkable for a Strength of Mind, 

not to be broken by any adverſe Occurrence; They 


marched on, to certain Death, ſerene and com- 
poſed. They could bear to be bereaved of their 


Children, without one Sigh. Parents even eſteem- 


ed it an Happineſs, when their Sons fell in Battle. 


Nay Mothers themſelves received this kind of 
Tidings with Exultation and Joy: and Hiſtory 
has preſerved to us the memorable Reply of the 
Mother of a Spartan General, who, when News 


was brought, that her Son was no more, aſked on- 


ly, whether he had died bravely. 
But I have not yet mentioned to you the Milita- 


1 ry Laws, which Lycurgas inſtituted ; they are de- 


ſerving of your Notice. The Men of Sparta 
were not to be admitted to go to War, until the 


Age of Thirty. Their Cities were to be open and 


unwalled. When they encamped, their Centinels 
were to be without Arms. And in Battle, Spar- 
tans never were to turn their Backs before the Ene- 


my, whatever the Diſproportion of Numbers. 


They, that did, were accounted infamous, and became 


incapable of ever ſerving their Country. And what 
yet ſpeaks moſt of all the deep Wiſdom of TJycur- 


gus They were not to make Conqueſts, nor to 
wage War for any conſiderable Lg of Time 
againſt the ſame Enemy. 

Eud. Pray, why this Injunction ? 

Pal. Plutarch * tells us, Becauſe by thoſe 8 


they might render their Enemies too well exerciſed 


in the Arts of War. 
K k üͥ Clean. 


7 In Lycurge. 
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250 Rudiments of "the Grecian Hiſtory. 
Clean. 1 think 1 could aſſign an other \Rea- 
8 i ee wal 
Pal. Come, Cliantbes) his "ol what Kind of 
a 1 Politieiab you are likely ta make ? = 


| Clean. I believe, Lycurgus might nber be appre- 
henſive, leſt the Time ſhould come, when Sparia 


might have no more Enemies to contend with. 
Had the Spartans once ſubdued every Power a- 


round them, they would probably have wrought 


their own undoing, they would have forgotten the 
Means, that raiſed them to Empire, and have: funk 


mto Effeminacy and the Love of Pleaſure. * Lycur- 
gus foreſaw this, and therefore appointed them un- 
interrupted Activity and Vigilance for their Portion: 
Pal. Well, Cleantbes.— And to this you may 
add alfo an other Reaſon, which Lycurgus might 
have in View. Sparta, by ſubduing her Neigh- 
bours and enlarging her Territories, muſt in the 
End have weakened” and ſubverted her own 


Strength. Whereas, whilſt ſhe abſtained from Con- 


queſts. whilſt ſhe aboured only to defend her own 


Borders, or to prevent the other Peloponneſian States 


from oppreſſing each other, her Forces were kept 
whole and undivided, ſhe became the Arbiter of 


all the Nations near har: and- muit have obtained 


a much ſurer and far more glorious Empire, than 
any, that Extent of Dane could have beſtowed 


on her. | — 


The next great Concern which anded the 
Attention of Lycurgus, was the Manners of the 
Spartan People. This excellent Lawgiver was fully 
ſenſible, how little the Wiſdom of his Inſtitutions 
would avail, if not ſupported by the Virtue and 


Integrity of the Spartans themſelves. And from 


the ruinous low Condition of ſome of the Nations, 


among whom he had been, as well as from the Dil- 


tractions, 


diſcontented and ſeditious. 
inſinuated itſelf, it was impoſſible the Diſcipline he 
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tractions, under which his own Country had late- 


ly laboured, he well knew, what were the Sources 
of thoſe 'Evils, which generally lay Kingdoms 
waſte. Theſe are Avarice and Luxury. Avarice, 


the Parent of Rapine, Cruelty, and Injuſtice ; and 


Luxury, that leads the Way to Effeminacy and 
Weakneſs. If the firſs took. Place, the Spartan 


State muſt be turn by civil Diſſentions; the Rich 
would become tyrannical and oppreſſive z the Poor 


And it Luxury 


had eſtabliſhed ſhould be long obſerved. Men, 
ſoftened by Pleaſures, could not but eſteem ſuch 
ſevere Ordinances, grievous and intolerable.——— 
And yet theſe were Vices, that had frequently tri- 
umphed over the Laws of the wiſeſt and molt cau- 
tious Nations.- 
a new Scheme, a Scheme wonderous and hardly 
credible, if antient Hiſtory. did not fully warrant 
the Belief of it. He firſt perſuaded the landed 
Men to conſent to a new Diviſion of Lands; thoſe 
of Laconia he divided into thirty thouſand equal 
Shares, and the Demeſnes of Sparta into nine thou- 


ſand. Each of theſe was ſuch as to produce 


yearly ſeventy Buſhels of Grain for the Maſter of 


a Family, and the Support of his Children and Do- 


meſtics, and twelve for his Wife, which Portion 
became her Dowry ; together with a ſuitable 
Quantity of Grapes and Olives. To each Child, 
as ſoon as he was examined, and approved of by 
the Elders of the Tribe, one of theſe Shares was 
to be aſſigned . But, notwithſtanding this well- 


concerted Fſtabliſhment, the Seeds of Luxury 


and Pride were full lurking in Sparta. There 
were Gold and Silver, Rich Furniture, and coſtly 


| Ornaments, which were the Property of private 


k 2 Perſons. 
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Perſons. Lycurgus therefore determined to alter 


entirely the very Nature and Value of this kind 
of Goods. He forbad the uſe of Gold and Sil. 


ver, and inſtead of theſe, he introduced Iron Mo- 
ney, an heavy, cumberſome, Coin; fo that 
to lay up or remove a large Quantity of. this kind 


of Wealth was a Matter of infinite Trouble. At 


the ſame Time, he ' baniſhed all curious coſtly 
Arts, that have their End only in adminiſtering to 


Luxury. Their Garments were to be coarſe, fa- 


ſhioned not for Delicacy and Shew, but for 


Warmth and Strength. The Cielings of their 


Houſes were to be wrought by no Tool, but the 
Ax; and their Gates and Doors ſmoothed only by 
the Saw. And laſtly, to cut off all Occaſion to lux- 
urious and pampered Living, he ordered Public 
Tables, at which all were obliged to eat; and if 
any, of the higheſt Quality, abſented themſelves, 
or even ſeemed to eat with a nice and nauſeating 
Stomach, they were ' fined by the Magiſtrate, or, 
at leaſt, treated with all the Severity of Ridicule, 


The Fare, which was ſerved at theſe common 


Meals, was remarkably ſimple, and, as they tell 


us, extremely unſavoury, except to à Spartan, 


whoſe Appetite was ſharpened by Exerciſe and 
ſcanty Diet. And to ſecure the Oeconomy of 
theſe Public Tables, as alſo to render the Atten- 
dance of them reſpectable, he directed that the 
Polemarchi, thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves 


by their Bravery in War, ſhould inſpect over the 


ſeveral Meſſes. — Thus Riotouſneſs, Vanity, and 
Effeminate Pleaſures diſappeared entirely, Every 
thing in Sparta was made to breathe the Spirit of 
Frugality and Temperance. Their very Sacrifices 
were to be without Pomp or Expence; they were 


to be imple, but frequent: For, ſaid Lycurgus,” 
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6 He, that offers cheap. Sacrifices, will have it in 
« his Power to approach the oftener to the 
« Gods :” And, “It is not the Price of our Offer- 
« ings, that renders us acceptable to the Gods, but 
« the Piety and Purity of Heart of him, that 
« offers them.”— The Statues alſo, which adorn- 
ed their Temples, were all in a Military Dreſs, 
Even the Goddeſs of Love, whoſe Softneſs of Fi- 
gure in the other Temples of Greece ſpake but too 
plainly the luſtful Paſſion, which ſhe was ſuppoſed 
to infpire, appeared at Sparta cloathed in Ar- 
mour, and with a Countenance ſevere and firm. 
No Inſcriptions were permitted on their monu- 

| mental Stones, except in honour of thoſe, who had 
fallen in Battle, or of thoſe Women, who had 
c been engaged in the Service of the Gods.——lIn 
f Þ ſhort, he enjoined it to them to confine themſelves 
„ to their own Native Shores, not to viſit foreign 
> Countries, nor to ſtudy Maritime Affairs; for he 
„ feared that the Example of other Nations might 
corrupt the Spartan Virtue, or that, if they became 
n | powerful at Sea, they ſhould be tempted to make 
11 Þ diſtant Conqueſts—which not only, as I obſerved 
1, to you, m. uſt have divided their Strength—bur al- 
id ſo might have given an Opportunity to thoſe, 
of who were ſent thither to govern, of becoming 
n+ Þ Tyrannical and Licentious.— Theſe were excel- 
he Þ lent Ordinances in the Scheme of Lycurgus : for 
cs you may ſee he did not mean to make the Spartans 
he a wealthy People, with wide Dominion, and great 
nd Þ Extent of Empire; he meant only to render them 
ry Virtuous, and Free, and by rendering them Vir- 
of tous and Free, he thought he made them 1. A 
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6? DeLacedemoniis Vide Plutarch in Lycurgo. et de Inſtit. Lacedem. 
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% Clean. But by what Arts did he prevail on the 
Tich Men to ſubmit to theſe Alterations? _ 
Hal. You: may: be aſſured, there were many Per- 
ſons of exalted Worth in the State of e who 
ſeconded Lycurgus in advancing the Reformation 
of their Country. We have already ſeen, that he, 
admitted twenty eight into his Counſels from che 
very Beginning. And theſe, Hiſtorians tell us, 
were the Principal of ' the Spartan Nobles, Men of 
Weight and Influence. Beſides, he had Recourſe 
to Artifice ; he pretended that Apollo. at Delphi 
had given him theſe Laws, and commanded him 
to enjoin them to the Spartan People. Bur, 
with all this, he met with a ſevere Oppoſition, 
eſpecially in his Attempt to deſtroy the Value and 
Iſe of Riches. The Opulent and Powerful could 
not bear a Project, that deprived them of all Me- 
rit and Pre- eminence, but what aroſe from ſuperior 
Virtue. And therefore in one of the Public Af 
ſemblies they raiſed ſuch a Commotion againſt him, 
that Lycurgus was obliged to conſult his Safety, 
and betake himſelf to Flight. There happened 
an Accident on this Occaſion, than which nothing 
could place in a ſtronger Light the exalted Worth 
and Generoſity of Soul of this great Spartan. As 
he was haſtening away from the Tumult, a young 
Man, named Altander, more eager in Purſuit, 


came up at length with him; and, as Lycurgus 
looked back to ſee who the Purſuer was, ſtruck 


him in the Eye, and wounded him dangerouſly. 
urgus with his uſual Calmneſs turned about; 


and ſhewed his Countrymen his Reverend Face co- 


vered with a Gere of- Blood. Aſhamed and con- 
founded at bes own EL BY offered him 


any 


3 


N ae e Polit Men, Miſe, Wied et 553. Bend a0 Repub. 
Laconica. 


p 
enacted 
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#ny Reparation, and delivered Alcunder into his 
Power, that he might puniſh | him, as he judged 
proper. Lycurgis ordered the young Man to at» 
tend him home, and to obſerve his Pleaſure: and 
without making uſe of the leaſt Harſhnels. towards 
him, he ſo wrought on him—by his own excellent 
Example by the extraordinary Sobriety — the 
Love of Labour — and the wonderous Command 
over himſelf, which he ſhewed in all Things, that, 
from a diſſolute violent Youth, he became a ſincere 
and zealous Admirer of Iycurgus, and one of the 
moſt Virtuous Citizens of Sparta. 
| - Clean, Oh Bae what a Glorious Revenge 
[ was here | 2 
Eud. Indeed, Chen bes, 1 think Teddies was 2 
Man truly great and excellent. But nevertheleſs 
doubt much, whether his Scheme of Polity de- 
| ſerves entirely our Approbation. It is plain, that 
i vas good in many Inſtances, ſince by obſerving 
„tt Sparta flouriſhed! for ſuch a length of Ages. 
„bot however, Palaemon, may not ſome of his In- 
d Wiititions be cenſured without Injuſtice ? 
g Pal. Come, Eudoxus; let us fee in what Parts 
hon think them blameable. You have heard the 


moſt remarkable of his Laws :I ſhall now be glad 
g know, what Objections you have to offer. 
ir, I Eud. I have, in the firſt Place, a Difficulty 
us about the Spartans becoming merely a Military Na- 
ck. ion. — Was not Liberty to be purchaſed, but at 
ly. the Expence of the Liberal Sciences, and of all the 
t; Neentler Ornaments of the Mind ? Is it not poſſible, 


co- at a People ſhould be brave, - virtnous, happy: 
on- * be alſo a Literate, Polite, Accompliſhed Peo- 
„„ ‚U„ ta» ple ?— 


| q Plutarch 3 in "JETTY On Account * chis Accident, it was 


| ated into A Law, that no Weapon whatſoeve er "MEI b- 
Posh! into their Public Aſſemblies. 
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ple ?——Lycurgus took eſpecial Care, that the 
Spartans ſhould be trained up in all the Diſcipline 
of War, that they ſhould be of robuſt Body, and of 


Soul intrepid. But did he not at the ſame Time make 
them rough, . fierce, and cruel Were not this very 


People the worſt and haughtięſt f Maſters, and the 
maſt inſulting and mercileſs Conquerors ? — There 


zs a kind of Iubumanity runs thro*. the whole of Ly: 


curgus's Inſtitutions. ' The ordering to Death thick 
Infants, which happened to come-into the World 


with a weak and delicate Frame, is not even to be 
| thought of without Horror. 1 cannot conceive 


how a Legiſlator could enjoin, or a People ſub- 


mit to, a Law of ſo extraordinary a Nature. 


That other. Cuſtom alſo, of  beſprinkling annually 
the Altar of Diana with the Blood of their Chil: 
dren, and ſuffering ſome of them to expire under 


the Severity of the Strokes, what an Idea does 


it afford of the Spartan Manners ? compare that 
Altar of Blood with That of | Mercy, which the ge- 


nerous Athenians erected, and ſay, Palaemon, to 


which would you give the Preference ?—Then hoy 


ftrange it was for Mothers to exult in the Death of 


their Sons, becauſe they had fallen in Battle? 
Whence came it to be a Crime at Sparta, to have 
natural Affection? May we not love our Coun- 
try, and yet drop a Tear over the Aſhes of the 
Brave and Good, who die in her Defence ? Other 


Legiſlators have thought this noble Concern ador- 


ned a Man, and made the Heart better. And Hr 
mer himſelf , who underſtood ſo well the Pro- 


priety of Nature, repreſents his braveſt Hero 


weeping 


« Vide Platon. in Lachet. et Legib L. 1. 4rift Polit. L. 2. & 
7. Polyb. L. 6. 
Wide Iliad. Nhaps. 24. V. 511, &c, 
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weeping at the Remembrance of his dear Patro- 
cus. —gheſides, Lycurgus appears to me to 


have built on awrong Foundation. Was it not to 
be ſuppoſed, that a Nation always in Arms, and 


} whoſe ſole Trade was War, muſt at length render 


| themſelves ſuperior to all the Nations around 
them? And in that Caſe, what Proviſion did he 


activity ? The uſe of Arms, and the Roughneſs. 


make to prevent their ſinking into Sloth and In- 


and Hardſhips of a Military Lite, were to be the 


only Buſineſs / of the Spartan People ; and if they 


that Day Sparta might date her Ruin. 
les juſt now obſerved, that Iycurgus ſaw this, and 
| endeavoured to guard againſt i it. He enjoined it to 
them, that they ſhould neither make Conqueſts, nor 
wage War long againſt the ſame Enemy, But, Vilio- 
| ry is Licentious. And a Nation, who have once 
E triumphed over the hazards of a dangerous War, 
and ſee "Conqueſts opening before them, will not 
| cafily reſtrain their Ambition, and chooſe rather to 
| ſpare than to' ſubdue their Enemies. “Let me 
| alſo ſay, that Lycurgus ſeems very little to have 
| conſulted the Virtue and Decency of the Spar- 
tan Women: their Maidens were allowed to wear 

| looſe Garments, to enter into the Athletic Liſts, 
and to wreſtle with Men: Huſbands alſo were per- 

| mitted to lend their Wives to the firſt that liked 
them. So that the Spartans were as indelicate in 
| their Sentiments, as they were uncouth and rough 
in their Manners; and their Women were famed 


for nothing lels chan their Modeſty and Reſerved: 
neſs. 


ever ſhould become completely victorious, from 
Clean- 


Pal. I have heard you, Eudoxus, with Pleaſure. 


3 Undoubtedly, thoſe. are Blemiſhes in the Spartan 


Laws, And it were hard to account, how- Lycur- 
e 1. 1 gus, 
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gus, fo wiſe and ſtrict in other Matters, ſhoulg 


have introduced Ordinances of this Kind; except 
we admit, that he was borne away by the main 
Purpoſe he had in View; to preſerve Freedom and 
Independency to his Countrymen by making them a 
brave Martial Nation. No Virtue was to be cul. 
tivated among them, but what had a Tendency to 
Military Diſcipline—to render the People rough 
and adventurous ; careleſs of all Glory, but the 
Glory of Arms; inſenſible of every Pleaſure, and 
every Paſſion, that might ſoften and enervate; able 
to endure the Inclemencies of the Seaſons, and the 
Extremities of Want—to teach them an entire 
Obedience to their Commanders, and to bear 
Minds reſolute and unſhaken amid the moſt trying 
Dangers. And thus far, his Scheme was attended 
with the greateſt Succeſs. For ſurely never was 
there a People more frugal and abſtemious at 
Home, or more to be feared in War : never was 
there a People more firm under Difficulties, or that 
met the wound of Death with more Conſtancy and 
Chearfulneſs. — As to their Obedience to the Or- 
ders of their Country, they practiſed it to the high- 
_ eſt Degree. And even their Generals at the Head 

of victorious Armies laid down their Command 
immediately, if but the meaneſt Spartan brought 
them the Scytale of Revocation from the ſupreme 
Magiſtrates of Sparta x. This Scytale r, Clear 
ihes, was nothing more than a narrow Scroll of 
Parchment, on which the Orders were written. 
When a General received his Commiſſion, the Ma- 
giſtrates gave him allo a ſhort Staff, and had them. 


ſelves 


2 vide Plutarch is in ys et in Agfa. 
7 8 
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{elves an other perfectly equal to it in Length and 

Thickneſs ; on this they rolled a Slip of Parch- 
ment, and then wrote the Orders ; the Parchment 
was rolled off, and ſent to the General, who, by 
applying it to his own Staff, was immediately i in- 
formed, what the Pleaſure of the Government 
was. And with this ſimple Inſtrument did Sparta 
command more forcibly, than could the mighti- 
eſt Sovereign, with his Band of armed Mini- 


ſters. 


Clean. But, pray, Polaris, how could the Or- 


| dinances of Lycurgus conſiſt with the Encreaſe of 
the Spartan People? You have told us, there were 
in all thirty nine thouſand Shares of Land, and 
that one of theſe was to be aſſigned to each Child, 
as ſoon as he was eſteemed healthy and vigorous, 
But ſuppoſe at any Time there were more Ferſons, 


than there were Lots, what became of that ſuper- 


fluous Number? 


Pal. They were ſent abroad in Colonies. And 


this ſeems to have been a conſiderable Error, even 
according to the Principles of Lycurgus. 
Strength of a Country is the Number of its Inhabi- 
| zants ; and eſpecially to a Military Nation, whole: 


For the 


Forces muſt be often thinned by the Chance of 


War. But Lycurgus on the contrary contrived, 
that his People ſhould not exceed thirty nine thou- 


ſand, at the ſame Time that the Country of La- 


conia was covered with a Multitude of Slaves, who 
muſt have been far more numerous than the Lace- 
| demonians, ſince it was to them the Culture of all 
| the Lands, 
| truſted. 


and every uſeful Art, were in. 


Clean, tam olad you have mentioned the S/aves : 


| you mean I ſuppoſe the Helotae. — In what Cons 
| tion were they, after the Times of IJycurgus 


142 "Pat 
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Pal. All the Spartan Slaves were called Helotae, 
tho? there were many among them, beſides the Po. 
ſterity of thoſe of Helos. But it was the Fate of this 
unhappy People, to have their very Name be- 
come the Badge of Slavery. It was an Appellati- 
on common to all, who were reduced to the hard 
State of Servitudes As to Lycurgus's new Syſ- 
tem, they gained nothing by it, but a larger Por- 
tion of MWretebedneſs. Hiftorians tell us, that he 
introduced a Method, both of preventing their too 
great Encreaſe, ed. alſo of accuſtoming the Spar- 
tan Youth to the Trade of War at the Expence of 
theſe unfortunate Victims. A Number of young 
Spartans were ſent forth, armed with Daggers, 
who were to lie in wait, and fall on the Slaves, as 

they were diſperſed bead in the Fields, or return- 
ing homeward at Night, and deſtroy the ableſt and 
moit wzrlike of them. Theſe bloody Executions 
were but too frequent in the Spartan State, It 
mutt he. confeſſed, Plutarch * endeavours to cleat 
Lycurgus of the Guilt of this, and pretends it was a 
Political Contrivance, poſterior to his Days. How- 
ever, other Writers * inſiſt, that he himſelf was 
the Author of it. *Twas called KprrrriA, or tht 
Ambuſcage, from the Manner, in which theſe poor 
unſuſpefting Slaves were murdered. In after-times, 
to give a Kind of Colour to this Act of Barbari- 
ty, it was cuſtomary for the Ephori, at their En- 
trance into Office, ſolemnly to denounce War 
againſt them. But nevertheleſs, whoever was 
the firit Adviſer of this execrable Expedient, it is 
certain, the Inſtitutions of Lycurgus ſubjected thoſe 
miſerable Men to many dreadful Indignities. They 

were 


El ® In Lycurgo. 
? Plat. de Legib L. Ii. Ari/of, Polit L. 2. 
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were to be forced to drink to Exceſs, and then were 
to be led, by way of Shew, to the Public Halls, 
that the Spartan Children might ſee how beaſtly 
was Drunkenneſs. They were neither to ſpeak, nor 
look, nor walk, as Freemen. They were not even 
permitted to learn any Songs in praiſe of Liberty 
and Martial Courage, left they 2 ſhould inſpire 
them with nobler Sentiments, and raiſe them'to a 
Defire of Freedom b. C 
- Clean. What a Pity, Palaemon, that ſuch Cru- 
elties ſhould have had Place among a People, 
whoſe Virtues were ſo many? But you 


PS) 


mentioned juſt now certain Officers named the 


 Fphori— Did they alſo owe their Inſtitution to Ly- 
1 curgns 5 | pp 


Pal. It is generally believed, that they werk 


| inſtituted by Theopompus e, who- was three Genera- 


tions younger than he. 1 20 
Clean. What was the Nature of their Office? 
Pal. They were deſigned to temper the exorbi- 


tant Power of the Senate, and had even an Autho- 


rity over the Kings themſelves. They were to be 
five in Number, to be choſen out of the People, 


and to be elected annually. Their Privileges were 
very extenſive; they could enquire into the Con- 
duct of all Magiſtrates whatſoever; they could 
| declare War, and make Peace; they could raiſe 


Forces, 


d At Sparta, the Power of the Maſters over their Slaves was 


unlimited. only as to theſe two Particulars. - ey could 
not ſet them free —And They could not ſell: them, ſo as that they 


might be tranſported out of the Lacedemonian Dominions. 


| Theſe very Limitations on the Maſters rendered the Condition 
| Ofthe Slaves more grievous. 1 


Vide Strabon. L. 8. 5 
© Vide Plutarch in Lycurgo. Ariſtot. Polit. L. 5. et Meur/, 


| Antiq. Lac. L. 2. C. 4. 
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Forces, and - appoint the Funds for their Mainte. 
' nance. But withal, no Act of theirs was valid, ex- 
cept the five concurred unanimouſly. | 

Eud. Does not this new Appointment argue, that 
the Inſtitution of the Senate by Lycargus was defec- 
1 / - 

Pal. 1 rather Conjecture, that 7 Benn was, 
by his own Miſmanagement, obliged to make uſe of 
' theſe new Officers, to ſilence the Murmurs of the 
People, whom he had plundered of their Privi- 
leges, and to reſtore the Balance of Power, which 
he had imprudently deſtroyed. For this Theopom 
pus was he, who invented the famous Rhetra I men- 
tioned to you, which forbad the- People to pro- 
pound any thing to the Senate, but permitted them 
only to admit or reject what was propoſed to. them. 
By this Regulation, no Meaſures could be debated 
on, but what the Council of Twenty Eight thought 
proper. It is likely that Theopompus found his 
| Miſtake, and ſaw the Storm of Popular Reſent- 
ment gathering againſt him; and therefore inſtitu- 
ted the Ephori. 
Eud. Was the Inſtitution of theſe Epbori any 
Improvement to the State of Sparta? 

Pal. For ſome Time they were of excellent 
uſe: they acted as the Guardians of the Laws, and 
greatly advanced the Public Peace and Proſperity: 
but at length they degenerated. The exceſſive 
Power, with which they were inveſted, tempted 
them to the Abuſe of it ; they trampled under F o0t 
the Ordinances of Lycurgus ; and were the firſt in 
Sparta, that gave the Example of Luxury and diſ- 
ſolute Manners 4. 


* Vide Ariſſot. Polit. L. 6. 
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Eud. But, Palaem on, were not there ſome 
Things blameable in the Original Frame of the 


Spartan Senate ?— The Senators were to be ſixty 
Years eld before they were elected They were 


not to be accountable for the Uſe of their Powers 
either to Kings or People And they were to en- 


joy their Place for Life. Why were they not ra- 
ther choſen at an Age, when our Abilities are in 


their full mature Vigour? Why, if worthy of 


Puniſhment, ſhould they not have been puniſhed ? 
And was it not to be feared, that they ſhould be- 
have improperly in the Execution. of an Office 
from which they could not be removed © ? 
Pal. Conſider, Eudoxus, had the People been 
poſſeſſed of the Privilege of eleCting frequently 


new. Senates, the Balance of Power muſt have 


been entirely in their Favour, and the Authority 


and Dignity of the Regal Majeſty muſt have ſunk 


to nothing. As for the Age requiſite. to qualify a 
Senator ; you may obſerve, that the Conſtitutions 
of that frugal People laſted much- longer, than do 


| thoſe of luxurious and effeminate Nations: and a 
Spartan of ſixty had many Years of Health and 


Vigor yet before him. — Then, this is a Seaſon of 
Lite, at which the feveriſh Paſſions have ſubſided, 
and Men are cool, and experienced. So that it 
was not to be apprehended, that ſuch Men as theſe, 
Men of noble Birth, who had come late to the en- 


joyment of Power, and had been for ſixty Years 


learning Obedience and Subjection to the Laws, 
mould readily join in any of the deſtructive 
Schemes, either of a fiery ambitious King, or of a 
turbulent ſeditious Multitude. 


Eud. 


* Vide Ariſtot. Polit. L. 2. 
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Eud. You tink then, that the enki wana of 


Sparte was wiſely.ordered ? 
Pal I think,” that ſuch'a Diſtribution of Power 
as Lycurgus ſeems to have eſtabliſhed, it which 


Kings, Nobles, and People enjoyed a Share, was 


wiſe and - uſeful. - And te this you may add, that 
the Honours.of the Spartan Senators were limited 
to their Perſons; their Sons did not inherit; they 
had no way of riſing to the like Degree of Pre. 
eminence, but by Approving. hemlelves' faithful 
and virtuous Citizens. - 

Eud. I have one Objection more, „ | Palatiotr. — 
The Manner of ILycurgus's Death, what ſay you of 


it? Was it not ſomewhat unworthy of a Man, 


who meant to leave his Example to his Country? 
Pal. There, Eudoxus, I am entirely againſt him: 


his Death certainly was wicked and preſumptu. 
ous.—You will perhaps be pleaſed, Cleant bos, to 


hear the Particulars of it. After the Eſtabliſb. 
ment of his Laws, he pretended there was one 
thing remaining which he could not impart to 
them, before he had conſulted the Oracle of 4 
pollo; and exacted on Oath from the Spartans, that 
they would obſerve his Laws, until he returned. 
He then ſet out for Delphi, but firmly determined 
never to ſee Sparta more. When he had enquired 
of the Oracle, concerning the Plan of Polity he 
had introduced, and received for Anſwer, that 
Sparta ſhould be happy, as long as ſhe obſerved it, he 
pur an end to his Life by a voluntary Abſtinence, 
and ordered his Body to be burnt, and his Aſhes to 


be caſt into the Sea *, F that the Spartans never might 
be 


7 Ari locrat. apud Plutarch. de L ycurgo. 
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Le releaſed from the Oath they had taken.*— Thus 
you fee, how ſuperficial, was the Wiſdom of the 
molt admired Pagans, who could think, they were 


supreme Lords of their own Lives, and that they 


might, diſpoſe of them, as their Caprice or Pride 
directed them. 9 


* According to moſt Chronologers Jycurgus lived near 900 


Years before Chriſt : for they ſuppoſe him Cotemporary with 
Iphitus, the Reſtorer of the Olympic Games; and /phitz:, as 
they will have it, flouriſhed 28 Olympiads before Phat, in 
which Coroebus was Victor, that is, 888 Years before the Chriſtian 
Era, tho there is no Account preſerved of any ſuch Olympiads — 
But theſe extravagant Calculations have now loſt their Authority. 
It has been proved that Jphirus lived only 776 Years before 
our Saviour's Birth, and that the firſt Eſtabliſhment of the Olympi- 
ads did not take Place, till t in which the Victory was adjudg- 
ed to Coroebus, And as to Lycurgus, Sir Iſaac Newton has made 
it evident that he flouriſhed about the 22d or 23d Olympiad, 
that is, about 680 Years before Chriſt ; and this Syſtem will be 
found to be in beſt agreement with the Sequel of the Spartan 
Hiſtory. It may be of Uſe to place here a Table of the Kings 
of Sparta, that reigned until the I ime of Zycurgus's Legiſlature, 


Ari flodemus. 


Elder Branch. Younger Branch. 

EFuryſthenes, Procles. 

0 ops... Cons. 

Leheſiratus. Eurypon, 

Lavntas. Prytanis. 
Doryſſus. Eunomus, 
Asgeſilaus I. Polydectes. 

Archelaus. Chyrilaus, 
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D iaLoGUE THE SEVENTH, 


PALAEMON, Eupoxvus, and CLEAN THES, 


CLEANTHES, 
Am longing to know, what Feats thoſe Spar- 
tans atchieved under that extraordinary Form of 
Diſcipline. I ſuppoſe, we are to hear of nothing 
but bold Exploits, and the adventurous Deeds ot 
War. 
Pal. Little elſe indeed, Cleanthes. The martial 
Spirit of this People proved but too fatal to the 
Peace of Peloponneſus : they did not long retain in 
Remembrance the Directions of Lycurgus, that 
they ſhould reſt contented within their own Territories, 
and endeavour only to defend them, Pretences were 
not wanting to their Ambition; and they ſoon be- 
came the Spoilers and Ravagers of every neigh- 
bouring State, the Peſt of War to all around 
them. — This is the Light, in which Reaſon 
beholds the Glory of all thoſe Conquerors, who 
wield the Sword, not of Fuſtice, but of Violence 
and Oppreſſion. And in this Light may the Spar- 
tans deſervedly be conſidered. Tis true, at home 
they were a virtuous People, hardy, temperate, oi 
Minds well governed, and inacceſſible to thoſe Pal- 
ſions, which are generally the Bane of human 
Greatneſs. Nevertheleſs, what was all this, but a 
courſe of Diſcipline for War, that they might be 
prepared to invade and deſolate ? Their very Vir- 
tues were the Ruin of their unhappy Neighbours. 
| However you ſhall judge for yourſelf, 
Cleanthes. You ſhall this Morning have a Detail of 


Wars, that make abundant Proof of the Genius 
. this 
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the Acheans and thoſe of Argos. But their 


moſt memorable Expedition was againſt the Ar- 


cadians. 
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were made Priſoners, and” bound Wik the very 


Chains, which they had prepared for the 7 egeans.. 


Notwithſtanding, ſhortly after, the too generous 
Victors releaſed them, on their taking a ſolemn 
Oath, that the Lacedemonians ſhould never invade 
Arcadia more; an Oath; which, Hiſtorians tell us, 

was religionfly obſerved, until Sparta found 57 her 
intereſt to break it . 

Archelaus died about this Time, and leF the 
Throne to Teleclus : Charilaus likewiſe was ſucceed- 
ed by his Son Nicander, The Fate of Jeleclus is 
mien e He was killed in the T emple of 
Diana b, on the Meſſenian Borders, as he was en- 


deavouring to defend the Honour of certain Spartan 
Virgins, to whom the Meſſenians would have offer- | 


ed Violence. So pretend the Spartans. But the 
Mefſenians ſay, it was the Treachery of Teleclus oc- 
caltoned his Death; for that they, who appeared 
to be Virgins, were no other than young Warriors 
in Female Habits, whom Feleclus had brought 
with him to this Temple, to ſeize ſome of the 
Principal of the Meſſenian Lords . However, this 
Adveatare holds 3 a diſtinguiſhed Place in Hiſtory, 
on account oi the e Conſequences, with 
which it was attended. 
Eud. Did it not give ſiſe to the Meſjenian War ? 
Pal. It was in Part the Occaſion of it: bt from 
the many Outrages the Lacedemonians were guilty 
io againſt this People, there is reaſon to believe 
that they had an other Incentive far more powerful, 
ry Defcre of invading Meſſenia, and of extending 
their Demon over one of the faireſt Countries of 
Peloponncſus. The care of this War tell to 
the Share of 4lcamencs Son to Teleclus. 
As 


a. Pouſen, in Arcadicis. | 
b Dioder. Sic. fays he fell in Battle. Dicdor. L. 15. 


© Vide Pauſan. in ur eniacis. 
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As ſoon as Alcamenes had raiſed a ſufficient Force, 
he entered Meſſenia, and took Amphea without the 
j-aſt Oppoſition ; for ſo expeditious was his March, 
that he found the Gates of the City open, as in 
Days of Peace. He, nevertheleſs, wreaked his 
utmoſt Vengeance on the Inhabitants, and put 
them all to the Sword, without Diſtinction of either 
Age or Sex, even in the midſt of the Temples of 
their Gods. Emuphaes, who was then on the Me- 
ſenian Throne, undiſmayed by this Diſaſter, ma- 
naged the War with great Bravery and Conduct: 


he harrafſed continually the Lacedemonian Army, 


and refuſed to venture an Engagement, till his Sol- 
diers had acquired ſufficient Skill, to engage on 
equal Terms. At length, in the fourth Year he 
offered them Battle; and obtained ſuch Advan- 
tage over them, that they were obliged to retreat 
into Laconia d. Alcamenes did not long © ſurvive 
this ill Succeſs ; he was ſucceeded by Polydorus his 
Son : Nicander dying alſo, the Crown deſcended 
to his Son Theopompus. 

Theſe two Princes engaged SE in the car- 


rying on the War, and laid waſte all Meſſenta : the 


Devaſtation of their Country brought on this wretch 
ed People a dreadful Encreaſe of Evils, the Hor- 
rors of Famine, and an Epidemical Sickneſs. The 
Meſſenians, borne dawn by this Weight of Miſ- 
tortunes, reſolved to abandon all their Cities, and 
to retire to the Top of the high Mountain /thome, 
where they determined to preſerve their Liberties, 
or die in the defence of them. At the fame Time, 
a Perſon was ſent to conſult the Oracle at Delphi, 

who 


6 Ponſa ubi ſupra. 
According to Euſebius he reigned 37 Vans but this 1s ut- 
terly irreconcileable with the Hiſtory of this Maſſenian War. 
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who brought back for anſwer, that the War would 
end in the Extermination of the Meſſenian People, 
except 4 Virgin of the Blood of the Epytidae, 
ſo was the Royal Family of Meſſenta called *, 
were offered up a Victim to the Gods. The diſtrac- 
ted Meſſenians complied with the bloody Injuncti. 
on; and Ariftomenes t, a Prince of the Royal Race, 
ſacrificed his Daughter with his own Hand s. In- 
ſpired with new Confidence, the People now pro- 
miſed themſelves victory over their Enemies; and a 
numerous Army of Lacedemonians appearing near 
Itbome, a Battle enſued, in which both Sides 
fought with the moſt inveterate Rage and Obſti- 


nacy. When it was doubtful, which Party ſhould 


prevail, Euphaes, expoſing himſelf too far in the 
Thick of the Battle, received a wound, and fell: 
his faithful Meſſenians ruſhed to the Place with re- 
doubled Fury, and having bravely recovered the 
Body of their dying King, brought him back to 
Itbome, where he expired in ſome few Days. This 
happened about the thirteenth Year of the War.— 
In the ſtead of Euphaes, Ariſtomenes h was ſeated on 
the Throne, notwithſtanding the-Claims of many 
Competitors z and he ſoon ſhewed, how well he de- 
ſerved the Preference. He not only confirmed his 
Countrymen in the Proſecution of a War, on the 
Succeſs of which it depended, whether they ſhould 

1 continue 


f See below N. 5. 
5 Pau/an. ubi ſupra: 


* From Epytus, one of the moſt illuſtrious Kings of Megena, 


; youngeſt Son to Creſphontes. Vide Pauſan. in Meſſeniacis. 


„ This Prince is called Ariſtodemus by Pauſanias, but in a 


Fragment of Diodorus he has the Name of Ariſtomenes given to 
him. ——\ ide in/igne fragmentum Diodori Siculi, Edit. M. 
Muxgii, apud Wetſten. Tom. 2. P. 637. Voyex auf 
Diſſertation de Monſiexr Boivin, Memoires de I Acad. 

des Inſcri pt. T. 2. ty 
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cont inve to be free, or become Slaves to the Lace- 
| demonian Power; but alſo, in every thing he ap- 
proved himſelf the Father of his People; he ſtudied 
to gain their Affections by all the Arts of Affability 
and Gentleneſs ; and even thoſe, who had been his 
Competitors for the Crown, he adorned with diſ- 
tinguiſhed Honours. Beſides, he courted the Al- 
liance of the other Peloponneſian States, and labour- 
ed much to unite them together againſt the cruel 
and ambitious Deſigns of Sparta: and according- 
ly, the Arcadians, the Sicyonians, and the Argives, 
eſpouſed the Cauſe of the Meſſenians, and marched 
to their Relief. This was a ſeaſonable Reinforce- 
ment to Ariſtomenes; for the Lacedemonians, aſſiſ- 
ted by the Corinthians, were preparing to attack 
him: Ariſtomenes was now in a Condition to receive 
them; and the two Armies engaging together, the 
Lacedemonians were totally defeated. Some lay, 
that Theopompus himſelf was taken Priſoner, and 
that he with three hundred Spartans were by the 
exaſperated Meſſenians ſacrificed in the Temple of 
Jupiter of Ithome i. But, with all this Gleam of 
Succeſs, Ariſtomenes beheld his Country a ruinous 
Waſte, and his brave Meſſenians reduced to a ſmall 
handful of People; and, under theſe Circum- 
ſtances, he ſaw it was impoſſible but 7;home muſt 
in the End fall into the Power of the Enemy : he 
was alſo terrified by ill-boding Omens, and menac- 
ing Oracles, the Contrivances of the Frieſts, who 
doubtleſs had fold themſelves to the Spartan Inte- 
reſt, All theſe Things ſunk the Spirit of this un- 
tortunate Prince; he fell into a deep mans 
an 


4 =, 2 * > Fo * — », 2 n N 282 — * 
r — 5 * 


i Myron Prienenſis apud Pauſani am in Meſſeniacis. Clemens in 
Protrep. Cyrillus adverſus Fulianum L. 4. — However, Panſa- 
| 2ias contradicts this Circumſtance, and ſays, that Theopompus di- 
ed after the end of the firſt Mefenion War. 
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and ſlew himfelf at the Tomb of his Daughter, 
[thome was ſoon after taken by the Lacedemonians, 
and levelled with the Ground; and the wretched 
Remains of the Meſſenian People were condemned 
to an hard and rigorous Bondage. At firſt indeed, 
the Lacedemonians behaved towards them with 
ſome Appearance of Lenity——undoubtedly Poli- 
cy prompted them to it but the natural Tem- 
per of Sparta ſoon prevailed, and Meſſenia was 


made to feel all the See of thoſe mercileſs 


Conquerors ox he 

Clean. ' Unhappy Meſſenia |! I could weep 
over the Ruins of that brave People: Oh 
Palaemon, did the Time ever come, when they re- 
payed thoſe Wrongs to Sparta? 

Pal. We have not done with them yet, Clean- 
thes : you ſhall ſoon ſee them in Arms again. 
But, Eudoxus ſeems deſirous to aſk fome Queſti- 
on. 

Eud. I would know, how long this Meſſenias 
War laſted. 

Pal. Twenty Years. It broke out the Year 
652 before Chriſt, and ended the Year 632 l, at 
the Time that Joſiah was King of Judah. 

Clean. The Theopompus you have been Congking 
of, was it not he, who inſtituted the Ephori? 

Pal. It was : and perhaps the long Continuance 
of this Meſſenian War was one of the Reaſons, that 
moved him to item: he found it neceſſary to 
compoſe the Minds of the People of Sparta, and 
to purchaſe Peace at home, at any Price, ; 

Eud. 


* Vide Pauſan. Loc. Citat. 

I So that it begun towards the cloſe of the thirty-firſt Olym- 
piad, and ended towards the cloſe of the thirty-ſixth. Other 
- Chronologers ſuppoſe this firſt Meſenian War to have begun 
near an hundred Years earlier. 


m Vide 4:i/ot. Polit. L. 5 
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Eud. But, Palaemon, was there not alſo about 
this Time a memorable War between thoſe of 
Argos and thoſe of Lacedemon, in which Othryades 
a Spartan F a Feat of a very extraordina- 
ry Nature? 

Pal. There was, 8 it happened about 
the Time, that the Meſſenians retired to Ithoime. 
But as that was a Tranſaction foreign to the Meſſe- 
nian War, I was willing to preſerve the Thread of 
the Hiſtory unbroken, I intend now to relate the 
Exploit you mean; and, Cleantbes, it is well 
worth your Notice. The Argives and Lacede- 
monians had a diſpute about the Territory of Thy- 
rea, a City ſituate between Laconia and Argolis : 
and it was agreed, that there ſhould be three hun- 
| dred Men choſen on each Side, and that their 
Swords ſhould decide the Claim. Both Parties 
tought furiouſly, inſomuch that all the Lacede- 
monians lay as dead on the Field of Battle, 
and two only of the Argives remained alive, who 
| ran to Argos to bring the Tidings of their Victo- 
| ry. It happened, that one of the. Spartans, named 
| Othryades, was not quite dead: after the Depar- 
ture of the A give Champions, he raiſed himſelf 
on Piles of broken Lances, and having drawn to- 
| gether as many Shields, as lay within his Reach, 
he erected a Trophy of them, and with his own 
| Blood, wrote on the uppermoſt theſe Words, — 
| To JuPITER THE CONQUEROR, GUARDIAN OF. 
| TropriLs, Othryades the Spartan eref?s this, And 
| then, unwilling to ſurvive his Countrymen, ſlew 
| himſelf a. This occaſioned a fierce Conteſt be- 
| tween the two States, and brought on anew War ®, 
| | Nn in 


1 Vide Herodot. in Clio. et Plutarch. in Parallelis. 
Plutarch, or whoever was fthe Au hor of the Wo:k above 
| =D quoted, 
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in which the Victory declared itſelf in Favour of 
the Lacedemonians. 

Soon after the Concluſion of the Meſſenian War, 
Polydorus was treacherouſly aſſaſſinated in Sparta. 
It does not appear, what Provocation could incite 
the Murderer to this; for Hiſtorians make very 
honourable mention of his many Virtues, of his 
Moderation, and ſtrict Regard to Juſtice. And 
in ſuch high Eſteem was his Memory neld by his 
Countrymen, that they ordered his Effigies to be 
engraven on the Public Seal, which the Magiſtrates 
of Sparta were to make uſe of b. 


Next to Polydoras reigned his Son Eurycrates; 


and to 7 heopompus ſucceeded his Grandſon Zeuxi— 


damus d. In the Reign of theſe two Kings, a Con. 


ſpiracy was formed, Which had well nigh proved 
tatal to the State of Sparta, There are very un: 
certain Accounts concerning it; tho' it is plain, 
how dangerous it was accounted, from the extreme 
and uncommon Lenity ſhewed to thoſe, who were 
engaged in it. There was no Puniſhment inflicted 
on them; but by a Public Decree it was enatted, 
that they ſhould have Permiſſion to fail over to 
1taly, and have a Settlement procured for them. 
Accordingly, they got Poſſeſſion of Tarentun, 
where they became a proſperous and flouriſhing 

People. 
Eud. Tine was the Conſpiracy of the Cans 

niae ? 
Pal, 


| quoted, which indeed} 18 generally aſcribed to him, ſays, that 


an Appeal was made to the Amphidiones, and that they decides 
in Favour of the Lacedemonians. 
Þ Paujan, in Laconicis. 


? Archidamas, Son to deen died before the Demiſe cf 
- tus Father. 
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Pal. So Fuſtin ſays—However, the Relation, he 
gives us of this Conſpiracy, ſeems extremely Queſ- 
tionable. T7 


were. 
Pal. The Story, which Juſtin and ſome others 
record of them, {tands thus. When the La- 


cedemonians under Theopompus marched againſt the 


Meſſenians, they took a ſolemn Oath, that they ne- 


ver would return home, till they bad ſubjected Meſſe- 


nia entirely. The brave Reſiſtance, they met with, 
delayed them longer than they expected; and re- 
peated Complaints came from Sparta, that, whilſt 
they were earneſt againſt their Enemies, they were 
careleſs of the Encreaſe of the Spartan People. 
Upon this, it was decreed, that thoſe young Men, 
who were under Age at the beginning of the Expe- 
dition, and ſo had not taken the Oath, ſhould have 
leave to return to Sparta, and be allowed the pro- 


miſcuous uſe of all the unmarried Women. The 


Sons, who were born from this Commerce, were 
called Partheniae, or the Sons of the Maidens, But 
when the Lacedemonians returned from the War, 
and the young Men found themſelves neglected, 
having neither Parents nor Inheritance to claim, 


they began to form Intrigucs, and conſpired with 


che Helotae to fall on the Citizens, in the next gene- 
ral Aſſembly r. This was a formidable Conſpira- 
ä N n 2 CY, 


This Story of the Partheriac, recited by Jun (L. 3. C. 4. 
and recorded, as Strabo (Geogr. L. E.) tells us, by Ffphorus 
the Hiſtorian, rel ſnes much of Fable, and has many great Dit- 
ficulties againſt it. It ſeems rather Probable, that theſe yours 


Men were Perſons, who had no Inheritance in  farta, becauſt 


the 39000 Lots were already diſpoſed of ; and that on this ac- 


count they endeavoured to overturn the Conſtitution of a Coun» 
try, in which, tho' their Native Land, they were no other tian 
Foreigners. 


Clean. I do not recollect, WhO tleſe Partheniae 
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cy, and might have proved too difficult for the 
Magiſtrates : and therefore was this Expedient 
made Uſe of, both to ſave the Commonwealth, and 
to raiſe thoſe unfortunate Perſons to a more happy 
Condition. Phalanihus, who had been the firſt 
Adviſer of this Meaſure, was appointed Leader of 
the Colony. 

As to any other Tranſactions of theſe two Kings, 
Hiſtory i is ſilent. Eurycrates was ſucceeded in the 
Spartan Throne by Anaxander his Son, and Zeuxi- 
damus by his Son Ana::idamus., Their Reign was 
rendered memorable by a ſecond Meſſenian War 
the oppreſſed Meſſenians could no longer bear the 
galling Yoke of Sparta, and the various Indigni- | 
ties, which the Pride of their inſulting Maſters im- 
poſed on them.. 

Clean. May Succeſs crown the Attempt — 
Tell me but one Thing, Palaemon, are they to be 
Victorious ? 

Pal. You are impatient, Cleanthes ; tho? I muſt 
ſay, it pleaſes me much to ſee your Concern for 
this brave diſtreſſed People: juſt now you ſhall 
know, what Fate is to attend them. Ariſtomenes, 
a Prince of the Royal Houſe of Meſſenia, was the 

rincipal Encourager to this Revolt, He was a 
rings bleſſed with all the Qualifications, that con- 
ſtitute the Hero; enterpriſing ; intrepid; difinte- 
reſted; of ſound Judgment; of Hopour unble- 
miſhed ; and of Heart truly faithful to the Cauſe of 
Liberty 1 of his Country. His firſt Endeavour 
was to ſtrengthen himſelf by Alliances. For this 
Purpoſe he made his Application to thoſe of 
Arcadia and Argos: he judged that they could not 
but behold with jealous Eyes the Power of Sparta, 


and would gladly ſeize every e of hum- 
bling 
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pling the Haughtineſs of this ambitious Neigh- 
bour. His Conjectures were not groundlefs. They 
approved his eher and promiſed him Aſſiſ- 
tance. | 

Eud. How ſoon” after the firſt, did this ſecond 
Meſſenian War break out ? 


Pal. In about forty Years, as Pauſanias* relates: 


Sir Iſaac Newton * is of Opinion, that there was 
only an Interval of twenty five Years between the 
one and the other. The firſt Place, where the 
Spartans and Meſſenians met in Battle, was near a 
certain Village, called Derae. Ariſtomenes on this 
Occaſion pertormed the moſt amazing Exploits, 


and, as Hiſtorians tell us, behaved with a Courage 


more than human. The Lacedemonians neverthe- 
Jeſs diſputed the Day with great Firmneſs, But 
the Meſſenians, led by the Example of their Gene- 
ral, bare down all Oppoſition, and obtained a com- 
plete Victory. His grateful Countrymen now 
preſſed him to accept of Sovereign Power, and 
a vulgar Soul might have been elated by the Of- 
fer: Ariſtomenes had nobler Sentiments ; he declin- 
ed it, with this glorious Anſwer, hat he had taken 


i up Arms, to reſtore them to Liberty, not to raiſe bim. 
felf to Greatneſs. After this Victory, that no 


Means might be omitted of ſtriking Terror into 
the Enemy, he ſtole into the City of Sparta, and 
hung up a Shield in the Temple of Minerva, in- 
{cribed with theſe Words, Ariſtomenes dedicates this 
to MINERVA, out of the Spoils of the Spartans ; 
an Omen of a very terrible Nature in thoſe Days 
of Superſtition, Affrighted * theſe ſiniſter Ac- 

cidents, 


In Meſſeni acis. Juſtin and Euſebias ſuppoſe an Interval of 


fouſore Years between the firſt and the ſecond Mafia 
ar 


dee Chronology of Ant. Kingdoms amended, 
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cidents, the - Spartans ſent a ſolemn. Deputation ta | x; 
Delphi, to enquire about the Event of the War: 
the Anſwer was, that Sparta muſt ſeek a Leader from 
Athens. The Athemans granted the Requeſt, but 

in ſuch a Manner *, as plainly argued, how lightly 
they deemed of the Intereſts of Sparta. They 

gave them the Poet Tyrteus for their General——a 
Perſon of mean Appearance——lame of a Foot— 
and, eſpecially as to Military Science, held in the 
loweſt Eſteem at Athens. Notwithſtanding theſe 
ill-boding Circumſtances, the Sparians, obedient to 
the Oracle, received him, and made ready for 
War. Ariſtomenes alſo prepared himſelf, and 
drew together a powerful Force; the Eleans, the 
Argives, the Sicyonians, and Arcadiaus having ſent 
Troops to his Aſſiſtance. The two Armies, fired 
as they were with high Reſentments, ſoon found 
the Opportunity of trying the Iſſue of a Battle 
It was bloody and Obſtinate However, in the 
End the Meſſenians prevailed ; and the Lacedemoni. 
ans were routed with great Slaughter. This De- 
feat occaſioned a deep Conſternation at Sparta; the 
War ſeemed now to have a dark and threatening 

Aſpect; and a general Diſpiritedneſs poſſeſſed the 
People. It was in this Conjuncture Yyrteus's ex- 

traordinary Abilities began to diſplay themſelves: 
he reſtored their drooping Courage; he recruited 
their Armies with the choiceſt of their Slaves; and 
encouraged them to bear boldly up againſt the thele 
Shocks of adverſe Fortune. He alſo compoſed WF cloſe 

Martial Songs, which affected the Soldiers in a won- the 
derful Manner, and rouzed them to Reſolution and 
Vigor.—In the mean Time, Ariſtomenes neglected 


not to improve his late Victory: he marched his x" 
Forces into Laconia, and having taken Pharae, 4 WH Pitone 
3 | 1 FM Town | Not of 
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Town of conſiderable. Note, he plundered it, put- 
ting all that reſiſted him to the Sword, and carry- 


ing off a very rich Booty. Such a daring Inſult 
Sparta could not brook ; and a Party was im- 


mediately ſent out againſt him: but he ſoon de- 


feated them; and” 'tis likely few. of them would 
have eſcaped, had he not been diſabled by a Wound, 
which obliged him to withdraw from the Field. 

The third Year of the War, the Laredemonians, 
animated by Hyteus's inſpiring Verſe, raiſed a pow- 
erful Army, and once more entered Meſſenia. 
Ariſtomenes likewiſe, being joined by Ariſtocratas 
King of Arcadia, reſolutely marched forth to meet 
them. It is ſaid, that, before the Engagement, 
the Lacedemonians (ſo determined were they to Con- 
quer or to die) faſtened, each on his Right Arm, 
Billets, on which were inſcribed their own Names, 
and the Names of their Families, that if they 
chanced to fall in Battle, and their Features wete 
disfigured, they might be known by thoſe Marks, 
and reſtored: to the Sepulchres of their Fathers 7. 
With all this, Ariſtomenes would probably have 


1 proved too hard for Sparta; but, in the Height 


of the Engagement, the Falſe Arcadian, who had 
been bribed by the Lacedemonians to betray his 
Confederates, baſely drew off his Men, and, to 
add to the Confuſion of the Meſſenians, forced his 
Way thro* the midſt of them. Ariſtomenes never- 


theleſs, forming the Reſidue of his Troops into 
cloſe Order, gallantly continued the Fight againft 


the Enemy, that poured in on him from every 


/ 


* There were ſome other Exploits of Ariſtomenes in the Ter- 
ritories of Laconia, recorded by Pauſanias, which, as they were 
not of any great Moment, are omitted here for the Sake of 
Brevity. Vide Pauſan. in Meſſeniaciss. ; 
vide Fuſtin. L. 3. C. f. 
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Side; and ſecured a Retreat, tho'-at the Expence 
of the Lives of many the braveſt of his Soldiers, 
Weakened by this grievous loſs, he reſolved to 
abandon all the open Country, which with his ſhat- 
tered Forces it was impoſſible he ſhould defend, 
and retired to a Mountain of difficult Acceſs cal- 


led Eira. The Spartans now thought the War 


ended, and therefore, having blocked up all the 
Avenues of the Mountain, they made a diviſion 
of the other Lands of Meſſenia, and began to cul- 
tivate them. But Ariſtomenes with three hundred 
choſen Men, breaking out from Ezra, drove the 


Spartans before him, and ravaged the whole Coun- 
.try. At other Times he penetrated into Laconia, 
and bare away Corn, Wine, Cattle, and whatever 
elſe was neceſſary for the Support of the Beſieged. 
This obliged the Spartans to leave waſte, not only 


the Meſſenian Territories, but alſo thoſe Parts of 
Laconia, that were neareſt to the Meſſenian Borders. 
Ariſtomenes however, at the Head of his choſen 
Band, continued his Depredations, and committed 
frequent Ravages in the very Neighbourhood of 
Sparta. Among the Places he plundered was 4- 
myclae, diſtant only about eighteen Miles from the 
Metropolis. As ſoon as the Spartan Kings had an 
account of this Expedition, they haftened in Pur- 


ſuit of him; and as the Meſſenians were encum- 


bered with Booty, they came up with them, before 
they had reached Eira. Ariſtomenes, whom no 
Chance of Things could intimidate, diſpoſed his 
little Party in order of Battle, and, notwithſtand- 
ing the poorneſs of his Numbers, maintained a 
long and vigorous Conflict againſt the whole Lace- 
demonian Army. At laſt, ſpent with his Wounds, 
he ſunk down ſenſeleſs, and was made Priſoner, 
together with about fifty more, all that gs 
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alive. of thoſe brave Me -ſenians, This Iluſtricus 
Captive was led in Triumph to Sparta, where the 
Lacedemonians expreſſed the loudeſt Joy at the Sight 


Terror of their Country. As ſoon as he was re- 
covered of his Wounds, it was decreed, that he 
and all his Fellow-Priſoners ſhould be thrown into 
a certain gloomy hideous Cavern, there to. periſh 
for want of Food—the common puniſhment of the 
© moſt flagitious Offenders. The Sentence was ri- 
W eorouſly executed, with this ſingular Favour to 

| Ariſtomenes, that be was permitted 70 put on bis Ar. 
nau. of; | | 413 
Clean. Ln Sparta! | * 
Pal. Hold, Cleanthes, Three Days did Ari. 


© Groans of his expiring Countrymen, and the 
q Stench, of cCorrupted Carcaſſes. The Third Day, 
when he was almoſt famiſhed, he heard a Noiſe, 


| ing a Body near him: with one Hand he ſeized 
| its hind Leg, and defending his Face with the 
| other, he followed the ſtruggling Creature, till he 
found it thruſting its Head into a Hole; this was 
te Crevice . through which the Fox had got in 


Tract, and by dint of Labour 3 himſelf a 
| Paſſage into the open Air. Feeble as he was, he 
| haſtened towards Eira, and almoſt miraculouſly 
F reached the Place, to the inexpreſſible Joy and 


| Amazement of his faithful Meſſenians. When his 


| Elcape was firſt told at Sparta, it was eſteemed a 
Fiction: Ariftomenes ſoon. gave them ſenſible 
| Proofs of the Truth of it; tor, alis on the 
=o co 0 0 Forces. 
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of. A Man, who, had for ſo many Years been the 


3 ſemenes continue in this dreadful Abode amid' the 


and by the glimmering Light perceived a Fox gnaw-. 


| driſtomenes then, looſing his Hold, purſued the 
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the Tidings to Sparta : the reſt of them co 
ed their Prize to a lonely Cottage; inhabited only 


Cretans, and brought away his Deliverers to Era, 


mediately tore the Wolves to Pieces, —The Words of Pauſa: 
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Forces, that' lay before Eira he flew moſt of 
their Officers, with a Multitude of private Men, 
and pillaged their Camp. The ;Lofs vn this Oc- 
caſion was ſo conſiderable, that the Enemy defir- 
ed a Ceſſation of Arms for forty Days, under Pre- 
fence of ſome Religious Ceremony, but in Truth, 
that they might have Time to bury-their Dead. 
Notwithſtanqipg: the Fruce, certain Cretans, who 
were in the Service of Sparta, perfidiouſſy ſeized 
Ariſtomenes, as he was walking without the Walls, 
and carried him away Priſoner. Theſe Cretan, 
were ſeven in Number. Two of them ran with 

the reſt of them conduct. 
by a Widow- Woman, and her Daughter. The 
old Woman knew Ariſtomenes, and communicated 
the Diſcovery to the Maiden, who, being en. 
couraged to the Enterprize by an'extraordinar 
Dream ſhe lately had, prevailed on her Mother to 
attempt his Deliverance d. In this View, they plied 
his Guards With ſtrong Drink; and, when the 
Men were heavy in ſleep, they 'unloofed Ariftome- 
nes's Bands, and armed him with a Poniard. He 
immediately avenged himſelf on the treacherous 


een 
Alt appears from Pauſanias, that moſt of theſe were Corinthi. 
ans : for as in the preceding War againſt the Meſſenians, ſo it 
this, the Corinthians were the only People of Pelgponneſus, that 
d She had dreamed, that ſhe ſaw a Lion without Claws, bound 
and dragged Sm hy Wolves; and that ſhe having looſed his 
Bands, and repaired his Strength, and given him Claws, he im- 
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where he rewarded them largely, and ae the 
young Woman in Marriage to his Son Gor usb. 
It was now the eleventh Year, fince the Spartans 
had laid Siege to £:ra—this length, of Time had 
the Virtye of .4ri/tomenes baffled all their Purpoſes, 
But it was his Fortune to be defeated by Fraud 
and Treachery. It happened, that a  Meſſeniay 
Woman had commerce with a Spartan: by the 
| Means of this Intrigue the Spartons were apprized, 
that Ariſſomenes was detained at home by ſome 
Wound; and that the Soldiers, ſecure of him, had 
retired From, their Stations, on account: of the incle- 
mency of the Weather. As ſoon as the Spartan 
Commander had received this Intelligence, he pre- 
pared for the Attack, and, afliſted by the Dark» 
© neſs of a tempeſtuous Night, without any Oppoſi- 
tion ſcaled the Walls, and made himſeif Maſter of 
all the , Meſſenian Poſts. When Day appeared, A- 
riſtomenes beheld his dangerous Situation. And 
now began one of the fierceſt Engagements Hiſto- 
ry makes mention of. It laſted ior, three Days 
and two Nights; the Women themſelves aſſaulting 
the Enemy with inceſſant Fury. At laſt, oppreſſed 
with Numbers, and finding it impoſſible to pre- 
| ſerve the Citadel, Ariſtomenes the third Evening 
| drew off his wearied Troops. On the next Morn- 
ing, having diſpoſed his flender Forces with 
great Art, the Women and Children being placed 
in the Center, he moved on, at the head of them, 
directly towards the Enemy, reſolved to force his 
Way, or to periſh in the Attempt. The wonder- 
ing Spartans, doubtful of the Trial, opened to the 
Right and Left, and ſuffered him to march oft thro? 
the midſt of them. In this Manner did this ex- 
cellent Prince bid his laſt Farewel to his native 
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Land, leaving nothing to the Spartans, but a Poor 


waſted, depopulated Country. 

Clean. Oh Palaemon, that is a Ko 8 affecting 
Story Who would not rather be an Exile with 
that Ariſtomenes, than ſhare the guilty Trium. phs 
of Sparta But pray, what was the Fate of rhis 
Great Man? 

Pal. Such exalted Virtue, Cliantbes, ſeldom fails 
of Support. Heaven took care of this Preſervati. 
on.—His firſt Retreat was to the Arcadians, the an. 
tient Allies of the Meſſenian People. They croud- 
ed about him earneſtly, and heard his Story with 
the utmoſt Aſtoniſhment. Long before it had been 
the Report in Arcadia, that Eira was taken, ar 
all the Meſſeniaus exterminated. The faithleſs Ari- 
flocrates had contrived theſe falſe Tidings, to pre. 
vent the marching of the Arcadian Troops; and 
had perſuaded his Subjects, that any Attempt in 
behalf of the Mzſſenians would now ſerve only to 


uy down on themſelves the Vengeance of Spar- 


It ſeems, he had alſo covered his former Trea- 
Go with plauſible Pretences, alledging, that meng- 
cing Omens had obliged him to retire from the Field of 
Battle. Ariſtomenes, without urging any Accuſa- 

tion againſt the perfidious King, made it his ſole 

Endeavour to excite the Arcadians againſt the Ra- 

vagers of his Country. He propoſed, with five 
hundred Men only, to march to Sparta, and lay 
it in Ruins. The Spartans were now employed 
* in the pillaging of Eira, and fearleſs of Ene- 

mies: he could not fail of ſurprizing them at 
« this Juncture, and taking Vengeance on that 
“ inhuman People for the Wrongs done to wretch- 
ed Meſenia.” A Propoſal of ſo bold a Nature, 
made by a Perſos well able to execute it, and that 
argued ſuch Firmneſs of Courage ir in the midſt 4 
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his broken'F ortunes, could not fail of moving Ad- 
miration. The whole Aſſembly anſwered him 
with loud Applauſes. Ariſtocrutes however by va- 
rious Artifices delayed the Execution, and in the 
mean Time ſent to thoſe of Sparta notice of the 
intended Invaſion” Ariſtomonesis Friends, ſuſpect- 
ing the King, intercepted the Meſſenger, and be- 
fore the great Council of the Nation produced the 
| Letters from the Lacedemonians to him, in which 
all his Treaſons were laid open. Never was there 
| ſeen more violent Indignation, than appeared on 
this Oecafion. The whole Aſſembly roſe up fu- 
rious againſt their guilty Sovereign, and began to 
Stone him, calling frequently on the Meſſenians to 
aſſiſt their juſt Revenge: but the generous Ariſto- 
menes, far from contributing to his Puniſhment, 
beheld the *Fragic-Sceene with deepeſt Concern, and 
his Face covered with Tears; whether it was the 
Fate, or the Baſeneſs of this unworthy King, that 
affected him moſt.———Some. Time after this, a 


Prince of Rhodes, enquiring of the Delphi Oracle, 


whom he ſhould take to Wife, that his Poſterity 
might be a Bleſſing to his People, received for An- 
| twet, that be ſhould marry the Daughter of the moſt 
| Worthy of all the Greeks. There was no doubt 
who this Perſon was. It could be no other than 
the Great Ariſtomenes. Accotdingly, the Prince 
elpouſed his Daughter, and Ariftomenes retired 
with them to Rhodes, where he formed a well- 
concerted Scheme“ againſt” the Power of Sparta. 
Gs pony | 4 Bor 


Hauſanias ſays, he purpoſed to paſs over to Sardis, and make 
his Application to Ardhs King of the Lydians, and Son to Gyges ; 
and thence to go to Ecbatanc, and ſollicit Phraortes King of the 

edes, in order to engage thoſe two Princes to unite their Arms 
againſt Sparta, However the Chronology of this Grecian 

0 1 Hiſtorian 


+9 „* 


od o 
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But, amidſt his bold: ſpirited Projects, he was ſur- 
prized by Death. The Rhadians raiſed a ſump. 
tuous Monument -tQ- and his Memory was held 
in the higheſt Veneration, - + - -5[-!, 

Eud. Thoſe. Aan, who ch out of 
Bind under the Banners of Ariſtomaues, paſſed over, 
i remember rightly, to the Iſland of Sicily.— 

Pal. Ves, Eudaxus ;- and there they got Poſſeſſi- 


on of a City called Zancle, which Name they 


changed; into that of Maſſene, in remembrance of 
their loſt Country :. 

Aud. How long go. you account this Maas 
War to have continued? 

Pal. Fourteen Yeats; three; before the farcify- 
ing of Eira and e, Wa¶s deſieged 8 
| Years? THE 

Clean: But did not any of the Meſſian remain 
in Peloponneſus:? » 

Pal. Many of them had fallen inte che Hand 
x the Spartans, during the Courſe of War: and 
there might be ſore diſperſed about Meſſenia, at 
the Time that Eira was taken. All theſe ſhared 
the ſame Fate with the unfortunate Helotae, and 
were reduced to the hard Condition of Servitude. 
It is ſaid alſo, that the Spartans laid on them 2 
double Portion of wretchedneſs, and made uſe of 
every Severity, to afflict and. break the Spirit 
'of.a People, who had fo. long en to reſiſt 
them. 

End. But was not Meſſenia raiſed again ? 

: Clean, 


Hiſtorian ſeems to be Faulty, : for 4rdys died about the thirty- 
ſeventh Olympiad, and Phraortes about the thirty fifth.——Proba- 
bly, Mattes Father to Croefus was then on the Throne of Ly dia. 
=—— Vide Panſan. in Meſſeniacis. 
D Pauſan. ubi ſupra. X 
b 80 that it ended in the third vear of the 46th Olympiad. 
| See P. 272. N. J. and P. 277. 
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Chan. Raiſed again l- ar What? and ern 
bumbled!? A 

Pal. It were apity, Cleanthes, not. o indulge you 
in a Proſpect, with which you ſeem ſo delighted. 
Meſſenia wasreſtored to Liberty. Btit- that is aTranf 
action far diſtant, ſome hundred Years poſterior 
to the Times, of - which we'are now ſpeaking 5. 

Anaxander and Anaxidamis we re on the Spartan 
Throne, at the Concluſion of the Meſſenian War. 
After their Demiſe, the Kingdom deſcended to 
their two Sons, Eurycratides h and Archidamus, in 
whoſe Reign there happened not any thing Memo- 
rable. They were ſucceeded / by Leo, and Agaft- 
cles, or Hegeſicles. Theſe two Kings attacked Te- 
yea, and laid waſte its Territories: but the Tee- 


ans, having taken Arms, and worſted them in ſe- 


veral Engagements, impoſed on them a Condition, 
which-they well deſerved: ; they condemned them 
to reſtore all the Improvements, and to cultivate 
with their own Hands the very Lands, which the 
had ravaged.” 
Athenian Lawgiver of whom 1 ſhall entertain you 
more fully in his proper Place. 

Next to theſe two Kings, reigned ech 8 
and Ariſto, who invaded the Tegeans with better 


Succeſs, and in the End brought that brave Peo- 


ple into Subjection. Herodotus k pretends, that 
this was owing to the Removal of Oreftes's Bones, 
which lay at Tegea, and which the Spartans were 
nene an Oracle to bring to Sparta. "It might 
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after: \ ue ſecond Meſenian War. See Dial. 13. 


e is ſo called by Herodotus (in Polymnia) by other Au- 
thors he is named Eurycrates the Second. 

* Vide Hernabt. in Clio, et Libavitanin Pas: lan. 

K. Herodbt. ubi ſupra. 
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be a better Reaſon,” that the Tegtans were over-har. 
raſſed and weakened by the continual attacks of an 
unjuſt Neighbour, whoſe choſen Delight was War 


and Deſolation, and who knew not what it was to 


_ 2 gentler Days of Peace. 

ud. Is there not ſomething extraordinary recor- 
ded of this Ariſto, concerning! the Manner in which 
he obtained his Queen? 

Pal. There is, Eudoxus—and a r it 
is, which you may well call extraordinary. She 
was a Woman of ſingular Beauty, and had been 
the Wife of Agetus, a noble Spartan, whom the 
King honoured with diſtinguiſhed Marks of Fa. 
your, | One Day, in a merry Mood, Arifto made 


Agreement with Agetus, to give him whatſoever he 


ſhould aſk, on Condition that Agetus ſhould ſhew 
him the like Compliance: and they both ſware to 
obſerve the Promiſe. Agetus efired ſome trifling 
Boon, and was gratified ; and then, the King 
claimed his Wife. This was a Requeſt. Agelus ex- 
pected not: however, he was too much a Spartan 
to refuſe a demand of the Kind; and ſo was his 
Wife raiſed to the Thrahg of Sparta. Take no- 
tice; the King had two Wives before this, and they 
were both childleſs; nevertheleſs, ſeven Months 
after his Marriage with the Wife of Apetus, ſhe 
was delivered of a Son. When Ariſto had the 
News brought to him—it happened to be, as he 
Was on the Tribunal with the Ephori—he public- 
ly expreſſed much Surprize, and ſeemed to doubt, 
whether he ſhould acknowledge him: but after- 
wards he owned him for his Son, and deſigned 
him Heir to his Kingdom l. Fee: young Prince 
received the Naine of Demaratus®, wy 
FFC abuts Wn Clean. 


7 r in Neat: 7275 | 
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Clean. A curious Account truly! 

Pal. The Family-Hiltory of the other 8 
King Anaxandrides is not leſs Remarkable.——He 
was married to a Perſon, whom he deatly loved, 
but ſhe was barren, I he Ephori on this Account 
preſſed him to divorce her; and finding all their 
Endeavours fruitleſs, they inſiſted that, ſince he 
would keep her, he ſhould at leaſt marry an other 
Wife; which Injunction he was forced to comply 
with. By this ſecond Marriage he had a Son, 
named Clzomenes ; and ſoon after he was born, his 
firſt Wife proved with Child, and brought forth a 
Son, who was called Dorieus. Strong Suſpicions 
were at firſt entertained concerning his Birth : but 
theſe were effectually confuted by the Birth of two 
other Sons, which ſhe had, Leonidas and Cleombro- 
tus, Howbeit, Cleomenes ſorcerded his Father; 
and Dorieus, diſguſted at his being preferred to 
him, left Sparta, and retired to Sicily. a. About 
the Time that Cleomenes obtained the King- 
dom, Ariſto died, and Demaratus reigned after 
him. 

Clean. Pray, how red theſe two Kings? 
for an uncommon Fate ſeems to attend them. 

Pal. Their ſucceeding Fortunes were alio ex- 
tremely ſingular, and clouded over with ſtrange 
Diſaſters, tho* the beginning of their Reign ſeem- 
ed to promiſe much Glory and Happineſs. — 
When they aſcended the I hrone of Sparta, Albens 
was in an afflicted State, ſubjected to the Yoke of 
Hippias the Son of Piſſtratus. His Father had 
uſurped the Supreme Authority; and the Son, v hO 
enjoyed the ſame Power after him, made the Al he- 


P P Nan 


Doric Dialect, Adi, the ene and Are, Prayers: as if he 
had been granted to the Prayers of the People. 
Vide Pauſan. in Laconicis, . 
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nians feel all the Calamities, which the Sway of a 
jealous cruel Tyrant generally brings on. The 
Spirit of Athens languiſhed under this Oppreſſion ; 

and either Baniſhment or the Sword of Violence 
had already deprived her of many of the moſt wor- 
thy of her Citizens, Among thoſe, who had fled from 
Athens, ſome of the moſt conſiderable had made 
choice of Delphi for their Place of refuge, where 
they prevailed on the Pythian Prieſteſs to ſollicit 
the Spartans, as in the Name of the God, in be- 


half of their diſtreſſed Country. Moved by theſe 


N. armings, which were conſtantly and earneſtly re- 
peated, the Spartans determined to ſet Athen; 
free. But Hippias, having ſtrengthened himſelf 
with a conſiderable Body of Theſſalian Horſe, fell 
upon their Army, and routed them with great 
Slaughter. Sparta was not diſcouraged : a ſecond 
and more numerous Army was raiſed ; and Clz- 
ments, at the Head of it, penetrated into tics, 
and laid Siege to Athens. The Tyrant neverthe- 
leſs would, probably, have defeated all their Mea- 
ſures, if a Domeſtic Misfortune had not contribut- 
ed to ſubdue him : his Children fell into the Hands 
of the Spartans, who refuſed to reſtore them, ex- 


cept he would depart out of Attica in the Space of 


Five Days. Paternal Affection prevailed. Hippias 
choſe rather to loſe his Crown, than expoſe the 
Lives of his Children, and retired to Srgeum e, > 
City of Ala the Leſs b. 

Clean. Was not this at leaſt a noble Enterprize, 
and honourable to Sparta * 


P 2 's 


© Vide Herodot. in Terpſichore. Sec Dial. 8. 
This Expulſion of the Piſiſiratidae happened the third Year of 
the ſixty ſeventh Olympiad, 


Vide 4r:/70t, Polit. L. 5. C. 12. 
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Stead, cauſes Cliſthenes, and ſeven hundred Fami- 


niſhment ; and having poſſeſſed himſelf of the 
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Pal. I fear, it was more the Superſtition of the 
Times, than the Force of generous Sentiments, 
that urged the Spartans to it. Hear what fol- 
lows, and you will be the better able to deter- 
mine. After Athens was reſtored to her Li- 
berties ©, there happened a Contention of Intereſts, 
between two of her principal Citizens, Cliſtbenes 
and {/agoras, both conſiderable by their Wealth 
and Noble Deſcent. Cifthenes by certain Popular 
Acts ſoon gained the Superiority ; and on the 
other Side //agoras called in Cleomenes to ſupport 
him. The Spartan King gladly ſeized the Oppor- 
tunity of extending his Power over Athens; and 
marching thither immediately, as if he had put 
down one Tyrant, only to ſet himſelf up in his 


lies, that adhered to him, to be condemned to Ba- 


Acropolis, endeavours to ſubvert the Conſtitution, 
and to veſt the whole Supreme Power in three 
hundred of Iſagoras's factious Accomplices. The 


| Athenians reſolutely oppoſed theſe Innovations, and 


falling on the Spartans, put moſt of them to the 
Sword, obliged Cleomenes to leave Altica, and re- 
called Ch henes and his Friends. Cleomenes was of 
a Temper violent and implacable ; and therefore 
having aſſembled together a great Army from all 
Parts of Peloponneſus, and formed a League with 
the Boeotians and Chalcideans, he invaded the Eleu- 
ſimian Territories, whilſt they of Boeotia and Chal- 
cis ravaged the reſt of Attica. Theſe arbitrary 
Proceedings were {o much difreliſhed by his own 
Contederates, that the Corinthians drew off their 

* Forces, 


Vide Herder. Libro ſupra citato, 
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Forces, and even Demaratus the other Spartan 
King refuſed to co-operate with him k. 

When Cleomenes found he could not effect his 
Purpoſe by Force of Arms, and that the Athentans 
were not to be brought to a ſlaviſn Submiſſion, he 
repented him ſincerely of the Share he had in free- 
ing them from the Yoke of Hippias. He alſo dif- 


covered the Artifices, which had been made ule 
of, to engage Sparta in the Cauſe of Athens. Re- 


fentment and diſappointed Ambition urged him 
on; and he determined at any Rate to humble this 
proud City. For this End, he endeavoured to 
Ali. 


again: her People were cf a bold aſpiring Genius: 
who could ſay, how ſoon they might be in a Condition 
zo diſpute the Empire of Greece, and preſcribe Laws 
zo Sparta herſelf ? It was LIBERTY had raiſed her 
to this State of Splendor ;, and SLAVERY and BOND- 


AGE were the ſureſt Means to fink and depreſs her.— 
It ſufficiently appears, how narrow and ſelfiſh was 


the Policy of Spaz/a, when ſuch baſe Counſels met 
with Acceptance. Hippias was ſent for; and in a 


General Aſſembly of the Spartan Allies it was pro- 


poſed, to eſpouſe his Quarrel, and to reſtore the 
very Tyrant, whom they had ſo lately contributed 
to expel. This Propoſal was received with Amaze- 
ment; and for a Time a dead Silence prevailed 

through 


! Herodotus (in Terpſichore) tells us, that on this account a Law 
was made in Sparta, that for the Future the two Kings ſhould 


not march out together at the head of their Armies : but in the 


next Book (in Erato) he contradiQs this; for it appears, that 
Cleomenes and Leotychides jointly invaded Aegina. Probably, it 
was this very Act of the two Kings, that occaſioned the Law 
to be made ; as it 1s well known, that this laſt Invaſion of the 
Aezinetae was accounted moſt oppreſſive, and generally dit- 
avowed by the Spartan People. 
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through the whole Aſſembly. At Length, the 
Corinthians brake out into bitter Reproaches, and 
anſwered the Spartans with fuch keennels and 
Strength of Reaſon, that the Project was drop- 
ped, and Hippias forced to return to a. 

Eud. Well, Cleanthes—-what ſay you of thoſe 
Coriutbians? | 

Clean. I ſay, they were a generous virtuous Peo- 


ple. —But, Palaemon, what Name are we to give to 


N  Cleomenes's Conduct? 
Pal. Undoubtedly, Cleanthes, he was a Man of 
Violence and Blood. However, one Thin 


is recorded, much to his Honour. Whilſt 


he was on the throne, there arrived at Sparta 
one of the Aſiatic Greeks, Ariſtagoras, Go- 
vernor of Milelus, in the Name of the J[onian 
States to ſollicit Aſſiſtance from the Spartans. He 
pretended certain Complaints againſt the Miniſters 
of Darius, who was then on the Throne of Pærſia; 
and, to revenge himſelf, had found Means to draw 


all Jonia into a Revolt. The Perſon he made 


| his Application to was Cleomenes; bim he endea- 
voured to engage by many vaunting Offers, pro- 


miſing him no leſs than the Reduction of all 


Afta. 

When Cleomenes had heard all the magnificent 
Speeches of Ariſtagoras, and the Deſcription he 
gave of the Wealth of the Perſian Provinces, and 
of the Splendor and Treaſures of Darius, he then 
aſked him, how far it was to the City, where this 
mighty Monarch reſided. Ariſtagoras anſwered, that 
it was a Journey of three Months. Cleomenes upon 
this, interrupting him immediately, ordered him 
to depart from Sparta before the ſetting of the 
Sun. The Tonian nevertheleſs followed Cleomenes 
in a ſuppliant Manner, beſeeching him to hear 
what he had to ſay, and to diſmiſs his Daughter, a 


Child 
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Child of about eight Years old, that he might de- 
liver a Matter of the utmoſt Importance. Cleo. 


menes bade him ſay on, without fear of her. Then 
Ariſtagoras began to tempt the King with large 


Sums, proceeding gradually in his Offers, till he 


came to Fifty Talents : at which the Girl cried out, 
Fly, Sir, or this Stranger will corrupt you. Cleo- 
menes ſmiled and retirede. This Daughter of his 
was Gorgo, afterwards Wife to Leonidas, the Great 
Spartan King. 


Eud. Did not the Touſen Embaſſadors go from 


Sparta to Athens??? J 


Pal. They did—and there they had a more fa- 


vourable Reception; the Athenians being indiſpoſ- 


ed againſt the Perf, ans on account of Artaphernes, 
Governor of Sardis, and Brother to Darius, who 
had intereſted himſelf in behalf of Hippias, and 
ſent orders to the Athenians to admit him again, on 
pain of his Diſpleaſure. This inſulting Meſſage 

filled the whole City with the higheſt Relentment : 
and juſt at this Juncture arrived Ariſtagoras. The 
exaſperated Atheniaus readily promiſed to concur 
with the Jonian States, and ſent out twenty Ships 
to their Aſſiſtance. It was this gave beginning to 
that famed Perſian War, in which the Virtue and 
Magnanimity of the Grecian People ſhone out fo 
conſpicuouſly. But we ſhall enlarge on theſe 

Things, when we come to the Athenian Hiſtory *. 
Let us now return to Cleomenes, the Remain- 
der of whoſe Hiſtory is little more than a Series of 
extravagant Feats, in which his Ambition and Cru- 
elty appear always uppermoſt. One of the moſt 
remarkable of theſe was againſt the Argives, whoſe 
Territories 


_ ® Herod. Libro ſupra citato. 
i See Dial. g. 
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Territories he invaded ; and having defeated them 
in Battle, incloſed them in a Grove conſecrated 
to ſome Deity. The Difficulty was, how to draw 
them forth from their Sanctuary: he therefore gave 
them Aſſurances, that their Lives ſhould be ſecur- 
ed to them, on the Payment of a Ranſom; and 
ſeveral of them venturing out, in Confidence of 
this, were inſtantly put to Death. There remain- 
mained yet a conſiderable Number within the 
Grove, Who, diſcovering the hapleſs Fate of 
their Countrymen, refuſed to truſt the perfidious 
| Spartan : but this availed them not; for Cleomenes 
ordered the Grove to be ſet on Fire, and had them 
all conſumed. Some Time after this barbarous 
Execution, he paſſed over to Aegina, and would 
have ſeized on the chief Perſons of the Iſland, un- 
der Pretence, that they had ſtipulated to betray - 
the Cauſe of Greece to the Perſian King. This 
Expedition appeared ſo unjuſt, that it occaſioned a 
formal Accuſation from Demaratus to the Ephor: ; 
tho' Herodotus thinks that Envy was his principal 
Motive to this. Be it as it may, the Accuſa- 
tion proved fatal to Demaratns, For Cleome- 
nes, having been heard in his Defence, and obtain- 
ed his Acquittal, ſtirred up J.eotychides, a Prince 
of the Family of the Eurytionidae, to call in Que- 
tion Demaratus's Birth, and to deny his being the 
- JW onof Ariſto. The raſh Words, which the King 
f WW bad ſpoken, were now brought in proof againſt 
. bim; and the Matter being left to Perialla the 
& I Deiphic Prieſteſs, who had been ſuborned by Cleo- 
ſe enes to proftitute the Oracle to his Views, ſhe de- 
es I cared Demaratus Son to Agetus; and accordingly, 
Leohcebides was appointed King in his Stead u. 
| End. 


oh 


* Vide Hered:t. in Erato. 
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Conſiderable of the Inhabitants. 
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Eud. Was it not this Demarætus, who attended 
Xerxes in his Expedition againſt Greece ? 

Pal. It was; tho' this excellent Prince appears 


to have always loved his Country with an unchang. 
ed Affection. He even bare the Loſs of the Regel 


Dignity with an uncommon Greatneſs of Mind, 


and for a Time ſubmitted to live in Sparta, and 
filled the Office of an Inferior Magiſtrate. But at 
length the Inſults of Leohychides forced him away, 


and obliged him to ſeek Refuge at the Court of 


Darius, Where he was received with great Diltinc. 


tion, and honoured with large Poſſeſſions . 


Clean. And how did Cleomenes behave, after the 


Removal of Demaratus 2 
Pal. His firſt Care was to avenge himſelf on 
the Aeginetae, in whoſe behalf Demaratus had er. 


gaged againſt him. He had now a Partner on the 


Throne, intirety devoted to his Will : and there. 


fore being joined by him with the whole Lace. 


monian Army, he entered the Iſland, and obliged 
the Aeginetae to ſurrender to him ten of the moſt 
It might be ex- 


pected, that the Epyori would not avow this Ac: 


of Injuſtice ; and therefore, to make ſure of his 


Vengeance, he delivered the Priſoners into the 
Hands of the Athenians their inveterate Enemies; 
chooſing rather to lay aſide his Reſentments againſt 
Athens, than not to indulge his hatred to thoſe of 
Aegina x. 


Clean. But did all theſe perfidious Crimes of | 


Clcomenes paſs unpuniſhed ? 


Pal. No, Cleanthes—the Cloſe of his Fortunes 
was terrible, and well deſerves to be attended to. 
In a ſhort Time after his laſt Expedition, it was 

proved, 


» Herodot. Libro ſupra citato. 
* Herodot. Libro ſupra citato. 
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proved, that he had ſuborned the Prieſteſs of Delphi 


to procure the dethroning of Demaratus. Alarm- 


ed at this Diſcovery, Cleomenes fled to 7. Beſſaly, and 
from thence removed into Arcadia, where, not be- 
ing able to ſubmit to a Life of Peace, he ſoon be- 
gan to form Intrigues; and having gathered toge- 
ther a Band of reſolute Men, bound them under a 
ſolemn Oath, that they would follow him, whi- 
therſoever he would lead them. Theſe Preparati- 
ons occaſioned much ſpeculation at Sparta ; and it 
was thought ſafer to forgive Cleomenes, and to re- 
call him home, where the Ephori might narrowly 
obſerve. all his meaſures, than to leave this dange- 


rous enterprizing Spirit at liberty to plan Schemes 


againſt his Country. Accordingly, Cleomenes was 

reſtored to the Regal Dignity. He was not long 
returned, when the Diſtraction of his Mind en- 
creaſed to a violent degree, and he became outra- 
gcouſly frantic, ſtriking and wounding all that 
approached him. This obliged the Spartans to 
\ confine him; and he was committed to the care of 
an Helot : but Cleomenes having by Threats forced 
his Guard to furniſh him with a Sword—tfor, not- 
withſtanding his low. condition, the very Voice of 
the King made the Slave to tremble——he began to 
lay open his Fleſh from his Ancles upwards, until 
he came to his Bally, which he ripped up, and ex- 
pired 7. Fg 

Eud. One would think that Heaven ordained, 
that thoſe Hands, which had ſo often rioted in 
the Blood of others, ſhould now be the Inſtruments 
of Vengeance againſt himſelf, 

Pal. It certainly was a Fearful End.- 


Q q lan. 


Herodot. Libro ſupra citato. 
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Clean, But what became of Leotychides ? for he 
had a large ſhare in the Wrongs done to Demara- 
us, as well as in thoſe offered to the Aeginetae. 

Pal. The Aeginetae demanded juſtice againſt 
him ; and ſo exaſperated were the Spartans, that 


they offered to give him up to their will. But the 
People of Aegina required only, that he ſhould aſ- 
fiſt them with his Good Offices, to ebtain from 
the Athenians the. Releaſe of their Countrymen, 
Purſuant to their deſire, Leotychides was ſent to A. 
thens, though without effect; and nevertheleſs, he 
was continued in poſſeſſion of the Kingdom, and 
afterwards made ſome figure in the Perſſan War, 
as I ſhall have occaſion to ſhew you. lowever, 
the laſt of his Days were far more wretched than 
thoſe of Demaratus; for he died in Baniſhment, la- 
den with Infamy, and under deſerved condemnation, 
for having baſely betrayed his Country. He had re. 
ceived bribes from the Nations of Theſſaly, the de. 
clared Enemies of Sparta, whom he had been ſent 
to chaſtiſe ; and, inſtead of. improving the ſuccels, 
which his Arms had at firſt been attended with, 
fell into weak and dilatory Meaſures, and ſuffered 
the Theſſalians to ſtrengthen themſelves. Theſc 
treacherous. Proceedings drew on him- the Public 
Indignation ; and his guilty . Conſcience not per- 
mitting him to abide his Trial, he fled to Tegea*. 
Eud. Was not Leonidas the Succeſſor of Cle:- 
menes ? e F 


Pal. Ves, the Iluftrious LEONIDAS, * who rai 


J 


8 Herodot. Lib. ſup. citato. | 
In the Note, at the end of Dialogue the ſixth (See Page 263 
has been given a Table of the Spartan Kings, until the Legi- 


flature of Lycurgus, Seven Kings in each Branch, excluſive of 


Ariflogemus. 
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ry.—From this Period, the Hiſtory of Sparta runs 
no longer in a divided Channel; it breaks into the 
general Hiſtory of Greece. And therefore I ſhall 
ſtop here. To-morrow, Cleanthes, you ſhall be 
entertained with an account. of the other Great 
Commonwealth of Greece, the renowned Athens, 
that Rival of Sparta in Military Atchievements, 
and Love of the Public Weal—but formed in a 
ſofter Mould—the Patroneſs of Sciences and Arts 
—and in whom every Virtue, that adorns Huma- 


„ 


Ariſlademus. Here follow the Kings, who reigned from that 
Period, unto the Battle of Thermopylar. | 


Elder Branch. Younger Branch. 
ES; Nicanaer. 
Alcamenes, © 
Polydorus. Theopompus. 
Eurycrates: Zeuxidamus. 
Anaxantder. Anaxidamnus. 
Hurycratides. Archidamus. 
Leo. | Agaſicles. 
Araxandrides. Ariſlo, 
Cloomenes. Demaratus. 
Leonidas. Leotychides. 


Sir. aac Newton, whoſe Computations I have followed, 
(Dial. 4. P. 142) ſuppoſes 17 Kings of each Race to have 
reipned in Sparta between the Return of the Heraclidae, and 
the Battle of Thermopylae : and yet in this Table there are but 
16 Kings of the Younger Branch. But then he takes in the 
Genealogy of Leotychides, (See Newton's Chronology) though 
ſome of his Progenitors were not Kings; and according to that 
Genealogy (Vide Herodot. in Urania.) Leotychides is indeed the 
eighth from Theopompus ; and Theopompus being the ninth Spar- 
tan King, there is a complete Line of Seventeen Princes.—To 
this may be added, that between Theopompus and Zeuxidamus 
there intervened .{rchidamus eldeſt Son to Theopompaus, who died 
before his Father (See above P. 274 N. g.) ſo that even accord- 
ng to this Order of Deſcent there are 17 Princes in the Younger 


Branch, Qqz 
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nity, flouriſhed as in its Native Soil. But, Cle- 


_anthes, it were unjuſt to anticipate your Obſerva. 


tions: the Actions of the Athenians. themſelves 
will beſt tell you, what Athens was. 
Before I leave you, Eudoxus, I muſt take notice 


to you, that Phidon of Argos, that aſpiring Prince, 


who is famed in Hiſtory for the grievous oppreſſive 
Rule, which he exerciſed over the Eleans and the 
Argives b, flouriſhed in the times, of which we have 
now been ſpeaking. His Day of Power was to- 
wards the end of the ſecond Meſſenian War.—] 
mention titlis, becauiz many Chronologers have 
ſuppoſed him much earlier. RE 
 Eud. What? this was the Phidon, whoſe Bro- 
ther Caranus founded the Kingdom of Macedon *? 
Pal. The fame. He was, you know, of the 
Royal Blood of Temenus d; and having expelled all 
his Kindred, who reigned in different Cities of Ar. 
golis, formed the whole into one Kingdom, and be- 


came one of the moſt potent Princes of his Age. 


He was the firſt, who appointed weights and mea- 


ſures in Peloponneſus, and coined Silver Money. 


He allo uſurped the Office of Judge of the Olym. 
pic Games, after he had conquered the Piſeans, 
ho made War on thoſe of Elis, and invaded their 
Rights. The Eleaus called in Phidon to their al- 
Hſtance; but, when he had ſubdued their Enemics, 
the uſe he made of his Victory was to remove them 
from all Superintendency of that Great Feſtival, 

and 


See Dial. 3. F. 160. 

E Sec Dial. 5. P. 220; 

* None of the Poſterity of Temeuus ſucceeded to the King- 
dom of Argos, after Ciſus, Temenus's Son; from that time the 
Family of the Temenidae divided one againſt an other, and each 


ſet up for himſelf in whatever Portion of Argolis he could get 


poſſeſſion of—— Vide Paz/an. in Corinthiacis, 


and t 
Autl 
Ci 


; en; 


he 
ch 


Houſe of Temenus, that reigned in Argolis. 
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and to order the Games to be celebrated by his fole 
Authority ©. 

Clean. And was his Glory of long continuance ? 

Pal. No—he ſoon received the Puniſhment 
due to his Perfidy and lawleſs Ambition, The 
People of Elis had recourſe to the Spartans, 
and by their means they overthrew the Kingdom 
of Phidon, and recovered their antient Privileges f. 


Eud. I ſuppoſe, he was the laſt. prince of the 


Pal. Undoubtedly, after his Fall his Kingdom 
was broken into many parts s. But whether any 
Child of his ſucceeded to any Portion of his Do- 
minions, Hiſtory does not mention. Herodotus h 
indeed has preſerved to us the name of a Son of 


his, Leocides. Probably his Poſterity may have 


reigned in ſome of the Cities of the Argives: if 
they did, it certainly was with limited Authority, 
and diminiſhed Splendor ; the People having preſcri- 


bed ſevere bounds to the Regal Power, from the 
Days of Phidon i. 


. 


Eud. Juſt now you ſaid, that many Chronolo- 
gers aſcribed him too high an Antiquity 

Pal. Yes; Euſebius *, and many others ! tell 

| | us; 


Herodot. in Erato. Strabo Geogr. L. 8. 

f Strabo Lib. ſupra citato. 

Hence it was, that, when Xerxes invaded Greece, the Cities 
of Argolis had not any Union of Intereſts.— See Dial. 5. P. 160. 

h Herodot. in Erato. | 

i It appears from Herodotus (in Polymnia) that at the time of 
the Perſian War there was a King at Argos; but nevertheleſs, 
25 has been obſerved before (P. 160) the Government was chief- 
ly Ari ſtocratical, the principal Power being lodged in the Hands 


of the Senate: and this very Shadow of a King continued but 


few years after Vide Herodot. in Polymnia. 
x Euſeb. Chronic. 


| Vide Dodzvelli Chronol. Antiq. Athenier/fum pro Mar 


OY. 
Oxou. 5 
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us, that he was elder than the Olympiads, that is, 
above two hundred Years more antient than he re- 
ally was. 

Eud. And is there reaſon to believe, that he li- 
ved at the time you mentioned? 
Pal. There are many ſtrong reaſons. For, in 
the firſt place, it appears from. S:;rabo ® that Phidon 
was the fourteenth, and from Velleius Paterculus ' 
that he was the /ixzeenth from Hercules. Now A. 
naxander and Anaxidamus, who reigned in Sparta 
at the time the Second Meſſenian War ended, were 
likewite in the /xteenth degree of the Herculean 
Line. — Again, Alexander of Macedon, who 
came into Greeece with Aerxes, was the /ix:h o from 
the firſf Founder of the Macedonian Kingdom; and 
the firſt Founder of the Macedonian Kingdom, as 
you have already ſeen, was Cotemporary with Ph:- 
don?P. Now Nerxes marched into Greece towards 
the end of the Seventy fourth, and the beginning 
of the Seventy fifth Olympiad d. So that reckon- 
ing back 120 Years from that Epoch, that is, at 
the rate of 20 Years to a Generation for the Com- 
putation of Alexander's Anceſtors is by the eldeſt 
Sons, and Alexander at this time was in the bloom 
of Life —and it fixes the Reign of Pbidon to the 
45th Olympiad, about which time, J ſuppole, he 
began to tyrannize in Argolls, and expel his Kin- 


red. 


All 


m Vide Strabon. Geogr. L. 8. 

n Vide Vell. Peterc. L. 1. C. 6. 

© Herodot. in Urania. 

p This Founder of the Kingdom of Macedon, was called 
Perdiccas, according to Herodotus See Dialo. 5. P. 221. 
1 Several other Writers make Perdiccas the Succeſſor of 
Caranus. 

4 Vide Selden. Chronic, 8 Et e in 1 Pol ms 
nia et Urania. | 


* 


| Vevton's Chronol. 
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All this is confirmed by what Herodotus © tells 


us, that Leocides on to Phiden, and Megacles Son 


to Alcmazon the Athenian, courted AMariſta the 


| Daughter of Cljthenes, Prince of Sicyon . Now 


it is unqueſtionable, that Alemacon was Cotempo- 
rary with Solon; and therefore muſt Phidon alſo 


have been Cotemporary with him, tho* probably 


he was his elder by fome Years. And Chronolo- 
gers all agree to place the Legiſlature of Solon 


ſomewhete near the goth Olympiad, and therefore 
about this time muſt Phidon have lived. —[t 
is alſo to be obſerved, that A/cmagon, whoſe Son 
| Megacles was Cotemporary with, and in Years nearly 
E equal to, Leocides, the Son of Phidon, lived in the 
Days of Creeſas King of Lydia, and was entertain- 
ed at his Court. And Sardis was taken, and Cree- 
s made Priſoner at the beginning of the fifty ninth 
| Olympiad *. 1 | 


From all which it is highly probable, that the 


War againſt Phidon fell out ſome few Years after 
the Concluſion of the Second Meſſeaian War; per- 
| haps about the beginning of the Reign of Arebi- 
| damus and Furycratides; Sir Iſaac Newton- is Of 
opinion, that he preſided at the Olympic Games in 
the 49th Olympiad, and that his Kingdom was 


Overthrown 


4 


In Erato. : 
It does not appear, that this Chfehenss was of the F amily of | 


| the Temenidae, Pauſanias (in Coranthiacis) lays, he was Son to 
| Ariflonymus, and Grandſon to Pyrrbo. It is plain he muſt have 
| flouriſhed at the ſame time as Phidon. Probably Phidon contented 
| himſelf with making him his Tributary : or perhaps was he aſ- 
| ſtant to the ambitious Schemes of that Tyrant of Argos. 
| Se Dial. 5. P. 160.—See alſo concerning Clifthenes Dial. 8. 


Ct 


"Vide. Petauii Rat. Temp. P. 1. L 2. C. g. See alſo 
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ed in extending his Empire, was certainly the mof 


of Ariſtomenes, the Argives did not exert them. 


theſe Dates from what Pauſanias relates, that in the 48th Olym- 
piad began the Diſputes between thoſe of Elis, and thoſe of 


tion of the Fiftieth, an end was put to all Contention about this 


overthrown about the Fiftieth u. —And it de. 
ſerves conſideration, that this Period of time, dy. 
ring which I ſuppoſe Phidon to have been employ. 


favourable to his deſigns. For the Meſſenian Wy L PA 


did not end, *till the third Year of the forty ſixth 


Olympiad. And therefore ſuch muſt the Diſtreſſs 
of the Spartans have been during the Continuance MW 
of this War, that they could have but little oppor. 
tunity to attend to the Concerns of others. 
Hence alſo probably it was, that, in the laſt Year 


ſelves in behalf of the Meſſeniaus, as might have 
been expected. The whole Nation was in a dif 
tracted State, and had their own Liberties to con- 
tend for. | 


e Sir Jſaac Newton's (Chronol. of Ant. Kingdoms) colletk 
Piſa, about the Right of Prefiding ; and that, at the Celebra- 


Right, and Perſons were choſen by Lot out of the City of E. 
ide Pauſaniam in Eliac. L. 1. 
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* 2 N 


DfrALOGUE THE EIGHTH. 


paLAEMox, EuDoxus, and CLEANTHES. 


PALAEMON, 


HE Erker Days of Athens were Thos of 
Difficulty and Confuſion ; the People ſtrugg- 
P ling againſt the Power of the Nobles, and 
b the Nobles refuſing to yield up their Privileges to 


the People. The Eſtabliſhment of the Annual 


Archons ſeemed to promiſe the Commonwealth 


more Stability. The Supreme Authority was no 


longer inveſted in one Perſon; and they, who were 
| raiſed, to the Magiſtracy, were ſoon to deſcend 


again into the rank of Subjects, and to render an 


exact and rigorous account of their Adminiſtration. 
This Order of Government took place, according 
to Sir Jaac Newton, in the 43d Olympiad *. and 
| Creon, as ] obſerved to you ſome Days ſince *, was 
| the firſt Annual Archon. 
' Eud, Were not theſe Annual Archons nine in 
number? 

Pal. The Office of Archon was ſhared among 
nine Perſons, and each had his particular Depart- 


ment aſſigned to him; but there was only one, to 


whom the title of Archon was given. He was 
called ſo, by way of Eminence; for he had the 
| Precedency of all the reſt: the higher Acts of 


| Royalty belonged originally to him, and it was 


+ 50. WIA 


See Dialogue 6th P. 230. N. 7 
de N 1. . 
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with his Name the Year was inſcribed. —— The 
Magiſtrate; next to him was the Baſileus, Barn, or 
the King: to him was committed the Care of all 
Religious Matters, and the Inſpection of the Sa. 
cred, Families ; and on this account was he ho- 
noured with the: Regal Title; for in antient times 


the Kings were the Officers of Religion, as well as 


of Civi! Polity , and the more auguſt Sacrifices 
were performed by their Miniſtry. Sw he third 


Archon was the Pole marcus, or the General; and 


from this Appellation it is evident, that, at che firſt, 
Military Affairs were under his Direction: But Solon 
confined his Power within, narrower Bounds; and 
we find, that in the later times of Athens his princi- 
pal Office was to celebrate certain Religious So- 
lemnities in honour of the Deities of War, and to 
the Memory of Deceaſed Patriots; and to take 
care of a Proviſion for the Children of thoſe, who 
had fallen in the Defence of their Country. — 
The ſix other Archons were ſtyled the'T heſmnotve- 
tac. It is thought by ſome, that at the beginning 
they were inſtituted in behalf of the People, 1 to vin- 
dicate their Rights, and to temper the power of 
the three firſt Archons. Certainly, their name 
ſeems to imply, that they were the Guardians of the 
Conſtitution: perhaps were they appointed to pre- 
vent any Ordinanccs from taking place, that might 
abridge the People of their e ang impair 
the N 820 925 1 


Clan. 


y Tbeſe v were oe to. _ certain Priefthoods or Rel gr 
ous, Offices were peculiarly affected, ſuch as the EH 
and K Herne. — See a further account of theſe in Arch. Potter's 
excellent Treatiſe of the Grecian Antiquities ; B. 2. C. 3. 
. * Vide Virgil Aeneid. L. 3. V. 80, et Servium in locum. 

* Vide Ubbon Emm. Veter, Graec. et Meurs Them. Attic. 
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Clean. How were cheſe new. Regulations reliſhed 
at Athens? 

Pal. The Nobles were far from being ſatisfied 
with them; they, mourned their loſt Privileges, and 
beheld with indignation this Encreafe of Liberty to 
the People. 

Clean. But the People themſelves 
they. well contented ? 

Pal. One thing was yet wanting to them, There 
were no Laws at Athens; excepting thoſe, which 
had been enacted in her Infant-State, of, as the Po- 
ets ſtyle it, in the Days of Ceres, when the firſt In- 
troduction of Tillage and Improvement occaſioned 
Boundaries, and Rules of Property, to be eſta- 
bliſhed : and theſe, according to the Siniplicity of 
thoſe early times, were few "and incomplete. In 

' molt caſes, the Conſcience of the Magiſtrate was 
in the place of Law——a Power this, eaſily abu- 
ſed, and always ungrateful to a People fond of 
Liberty.. Theſe Inconveniences induced them to 
elect a Laugiver; and to this important Office was 
Draco * appointed, a Perſon of high Character for 

Probity and Unblemiſhed Manners. - 

Clean. The fitteſt Perſon ſurely to preſcribe Laws 
to a People. 

Pal. Probity and Unblemiſhed Manners, my dear 
Cleantbes, are he fundamental Qualifications. Bur, 
in order to win over the Affections of a People, 
and to ſecure their Submiſſion to Government, Juſ- 
tice muſt not be inflexible. Draco forgot this. 

Rr 2 | All 


_ 14 not 


* Aebi to Euſebius, Draco's Legiſlature was che firſt 
Year of the 39th Olympiad: and according to Sir {ſaac Newton: 
it was not till the laſt Year of the Fifty firſt, I would rather ſay. 

that it was in the 4.3d or 446 Olympiad, ſome few Years befort 
the Cylonian Conſpiracy. See P. 309. 
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All his Ordinances were arrayed in Terrors; and 
the leaſt Tranſgreſſion was to be puniſhed with 
Death“. This extreme Severity fruſtrated the pur- 


poſes of the Legiſlator. His Inſtitutions ſoon fell 


into Diſuſe ; and the Athenians choſe rather to 
leave Crimes unpuniſhed, than to renounce the Dic- 
ee, e 

Eud. I have often thought, that Draco, in thoſe 
Laws of his, might have in view, to break the 
Spirit of the Athenian People by frequent Executi- 
ons, and to put the Lives of them all in the power 
of the Magiltrates ; ſince, under ſo rigorous an 
Oeconomy, it was ſcarcely poſſible, but every A- 
thenian muſt render himſelf obnoxious in ſome in- 


. ? 


ſtance. 


Pal. Your Conjecture, Eudoxus, is not without 


foundation. Doubtleſs, this Multiplying of Penal 
Laws had in it more of the Genius of Arbitrary 
Government, than of a Free State : .and accord- 


ingly we find, that Draco was ſhortly after forced 


to retire from Athens; in ſuch deteſtation was he 
held there by the People, on account of the Bloo- 
dy Laws, he had enacted e. | 

Clean. So the Athenians found themſelves under 
a neceſſity of chuſing a new Lawgiver? 


Pal. The Domeſtic Troubles, that followed, left 


them little leiſure for this. Theſe Troubles were oc- 
caſioned by Cylon, an Athenian of Noble Birth; 
his Quality and Wealth had acquired him a great 
Number of Dependants, and beſides he was be- 
come conſiderable by his Marriage with the Daugh- 
ter of Theapenes Tyrant of Megara. Theſe Ad- 
vantages fired his Ambition; he determined to free 

himſelf 


d Plutarch. Re Solone. 
© Hefichius de Illuft, Phil. 
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mimſelf from the mortifying Yoke of Popular Go- 


vernment, and to.invade the Sovereignty of Athens, 


It ſeems, he had conſulted the Delphic Oracle abour 
the fitteſt time, for executing his Purpoſe, and had 
received for anſwer, When the Athenians-were em. 
| ployed in celebrating the Higheſt Feaſt of Jupiter. 
This they concluded to be the Feaſt of the Olympic 


Games. ' And indeed it was an inviting Opportu- 


nity, as a great Concourſe of Albenians generally 
reſorted to this Feſtival. In obedience therefore to 
the Oracle, at the ſolemnizing of the next Olym- 
piad, it was then the 45th Olympiad *, Cylon and 


his Party ſeized on the Athenian Citadel. Immedi- 


| ately Megacles *, who was the Archon of that Year, 
| got together a conſiderable Force, and preſſed the 
| Conſpirators with ſuch Vigor, that Cylon and his 
| Brother were obliged to conſult their ſafety by 
| Flight, and of his Aſſociates as many, as could, 
took ſanctuary in the Temple of Minerva. Mega- 


ads laboured much to perſuade them to come down, 
and leave their Cauſe to the iſſue of a Legal Trial: 


at length they conſented, but with this Precaution; 
they tied a Cord to the Image of Minerva, and 
held by one end of it, to ſhew, that they ſtill 
claimed the Protection of the Goddeſs. But un- 
tortunately, as they came down, the Cord happen- 
ing to break, Megacles and they with him took Ad- 


vantage of the Accident, which they explained into 


an Intimation, that the Goddeſs had now rejected 
| them, and falling inſtantly on them, put moſt of 
them to Death, ſome even at the Altars, whither 
| they had fled for Refuge. This ſevere Execution 
3 proved 


* Vide Dodwell; Chronolog. Antiq. Athenienſium Euſebian. 
This Megacles was Father to Alemacon, and Grandfather to 
Megacles, who married the daughter of C!:;/*henes, Prince of Si- 
Jen - Vide Herodot. in Erato. 
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proved the cauſe of violent Diſtractions. For Cy. 
lon's Friends made it their care to intereſt the Su- 
peritition of, the People againſt the Archon, and 
to perſuade them, that the Majeſty of the Gods 
had been violated. The Prieſts alſo, glad of this 
fair occaſion of exerting their Authority, zealouſh 
engaged in the vindication of their polluted Tem- 
ples, and execrated Megacles, and all thoſe concer- 
e n 5 
Clean. But how did the Miniſters of Delphi excuſe 
themſelves ? for they had promiſed ſucceſs to Cylon. 
Pal. They pretended, that he had miſtaken the 
time; and that the Great Feſtival, implied in the 
anſwer of the God, was not the Olympic Solenmi- 
ty, as he imagined, but the Feaſt of the Diaſia, 
which it was cuſtomary to celebrate annually at A. 
tens in honour of Jupiter the Propitions,*——Such 
was the Faith of thoſe deceitful Oracles ! In 
the midſt of the Diſſenſions, which this unlucky 
Affair had excited, the Megarenſes, who were like- 
wiſe in the Intereſts of Cyloz, declared War againſt 
the Athenians, and having taken NMiſea, on the Sa- 
ronic Gulph, paſſed over to Salamis, and drove the 
Athenians out of it. The Athenians proſecuted the 
War with great earneſtneſs: but notwithſtanding, 
after many grievous Loſſes, they were obliged to 
give up all hopes of recovering the Iſland ; and fo 
dejected were they at their ill Succeſs, that a De- 
cree was made, by which the very propoſing to at- 
tempt it was rendered Capital. There was ne⸗ 
vertheleſs a Perſon found, hardy enough to ad- 
venture his Life to ſerve his Country. This was 
Solon. 


Eud, 


* Thucyd. L. 1. Plutarch. in Solone. Pauſan. in Achaicis. 
| vn Zve Muy, -Vide Thucyd, ubi ſupra. | 


i P], 
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End. Solon, the Lawgiver * LES 
Pal. Yes; He, who afterwards was the Reſto- 
rer of the Athenian State : he was a Perſon of no- 
ple Extraction, and ſaid to be lineally deſcended 
from Codrus. And though his Fortune was not 
equal to his Birth, yet did his many eminent Vir- 
tues make full amends for the trifling Advantages 
| of Wealth, he was deprived of. The berter 
| to effect his Deſign, he counterfeited Madneſs; and 
going into the Public- Aſſembly in a Garb ſordid 
and ridiculous, he began to addreſs the People in 
| Verſes, which he had compoſed for the Occafion, 
| upbraiding them with their Poorneſs of Spirit, and 
encouraging them to renew the War. A Num- 
ber of young Athenians crouded about the uncouth 
| Orator ; among whom was Piſiſtratus, a Noble- 
man of great Figure, a near Relation of Solon's, and 
who probably was privy to the Scheme. They loud. 
| ly applauded the Propoſal, and exhorted their Fel- 
| low-Citizens to obey his Directions. Theſe Exhorta- 
| tions, together with the Elegance of the Verſes, and 
| the affecting Manner, in which they were ſpoken, 
| determined | the People: the Decree was repealed ; 
and Solon having contrived a Stratagem to ſurprize 
| the Megarenſes, or, according to others, having by 
his Prudence brought about an Accommodation, 
| Calamis was recovered t. 
- W This acquired Solon much honour. But his Fame 
„vas yet more highly advanced by a conſiderable 
- WW frvice, which he performed to the Common Cauſe 
of Greece. The People of Criſſa had levied tribute 
s on thoſe, chat came to conſult the Pythian God ; 
| | and 


Plutarch. in Solone. 


= 
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and not contented with theſe impious exaCtiong, 


had even made incurſions into the Delphic Borders 


and attempted to . pillage the Temple. Such 
daring Sacrilege raiſed. the Indignation of Solon 
he applied to the Ampbictionic States, and procured 


an Army to be ſent againſt the Criſſeans, of which 
Eutrylochus of Theſſaly, Cliſthenes Prince of Sicyon, 


and Alcmacon Son to Megacles, were appointed 
Generals: and he himſelf alſo accompanied thems. 
The Criſſeans were not intimidated, they pre- 


pared for their defence; and, that the Protection 


Heaven might not be thought. wanting to them, 
they even obtained an Oracle h, that ſeemed to por- 
tend them the Victory. The Purport of it was 


that Criſſa never ſhould be taken, until the Sea waſhed 
_ the Territories of Delphi: and yet were the Delphi 


Territories many Miles diftant from the Sea Shore, 


This Declaration * Courage to thoſe of Criſa; 


and 


gs t Plutarch. ubi fo upra. Aeſchin. contra Creſiphont. Fasſar. in 


Phocicis. et Scholiaft, in Pindar. Pyth. 

n This Oracle has been n . to us both by Ae/chines in 
his Oration againſt Czefphon, and by Pauſanias in his Antiqu- 
ties of Phocis. The Words are not exactly the ſame in theſe 
two Authors, but the difference is not material. In Pauſanas 


the Oracle ſtands thus 


Ov wh Th |. o. there gyn, LN 5 1leg, 
| Tie g pw EE avid. ApPregiTng 
| OR a a UV £4 Sv WovTov. 


Never ſhall Criſta feel the Viaor's rage, 
Until the blue-ey'd Empreſs of the Deep 
With ſwelling ſurge ſhall lave my Sacred Bounds. 
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and greatly difpirited the Confederate Army. At 
length, When the Siege had now laſted ſeveral 
Years}; it occurred to Solon k, that the Oracle 
might admit of a more happy Interpretation. He 
adviſed:the: Hinphictiones, ſolemnly to devote to the 
Delphic God all the Country of the C; I ans; and 
then; ſays he, all the Territories of Delphi be waſh- 
e by the. Sea, and the Oracle be fulfilled, This Ex- 
4 pedient proved favourable to the Amphi Hiones; and 
oon after! was Criſſa n taken u. This Wat is 
called by. ſome the Firſt Sacred War. 
Notwirhſtanding theſe Succeſſes abroad, chi A- 
| thenian Affairs were ſtill in Confuſion. The Cylo- 


nan Faction maintained a laſting Enmity rar 


| thoſe of Megacles's Party; and the Prieſts, who all 
atted in conjunction with the former, were continu- 
ally eee that ſome N Guilt impended 
; 9 „ N 8 125 | 5 Over 


| 2 It 5s gad to have lafied ten Year Call Aber, apud A- 
thenacum. 1513 
| Pauſan i in Phocicts Wi in Lehe, 8 adds 2 
© Circumſtance very diſhonourable to Solon; he ſays he poiſoned 
| the Waters of the Cri tun. 
| |! It was taken, according toi the Males, and the Greek Scho- 
, laft on Pinder, the ſecond Vear of the-47th Olympiad. Sir Ha 
| Newton, thinks we ought; to correct this Date, and rather ſay, 
[ that it Was taken on the firſt Year of the 53d Olympiad. 
| See Newton's Chronology .——» 
wy This City has bern known by two Names, that of Crifz, 
and that of Cirrha. Criſſa was the more antient, and the latter 
ſeems to be a corruption of the former. Several Authors have 
endeavoured to prove that theſe were two diſtinct Cities, but this, 
both by the dean of the accurate Pauſanias, and of thoſe 
ingenious and obſerving Moderns, Son, and Jheeler, | appears 
to. have, been an opinion ill- founded. 
Voyez Hiſtoir. de / Acad. des. Inſcrip. Tom. J- 
1 Ir was after this, and out of the Spoils of the Criſſeans, that 
Eurylochus the Thefſalian celebrated the Pythian Games with ſuch 


8 Magnificence, and beſtowed Pecuniary Rewards on 


the Victor ——Scholiaft. in Pindar. Pyth.—— 


See Dial. 5 P. 172. N. au. 
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over the City, and demanded Expiation. About 
the ſame time, a Peſtilence broke out at Athens. 
There were alſo Prodigies and ſtrange Appearan- 
ces ſeen frequently, owing doubtleſs to the Artifi. 
ces of the Prieſts, aſſiſted by the diſtempered Fan- 
cies of the ſuperſtitious People. However, Solon 
evidently perceived, that theſe Diſtractions never 
could have an end, except Means could be found 
to free their Minds from the Horrors they laboured 
under; and to perſuade them, that the Gods were 
placated. For this purpoſe, he prevailed on as 
many of the Aſſiſtants of Megacles, as were living, 
to ſubmit to a Trial, and, when condemned to Ba- 
niſhment, to depart peaceably out of the Athenian 
Territories, He cauſed alſo Epimenides of Crete, 
a man in high repute for Sanctity, and famed for 
his Skill in Expiations, to be ſent for: This Per. 
ſon was of infinite uſe to the Athenian People; tor 
not only he eaſed them of the Dread of Divine 
Vengeance, by the ſolemn Expiatory Sacrifices, 
which he offered in their behalf, and rendered the 
City more healthy by cleanſing and purifying it; 
but alſo he taught the People, to entertain happier 
notions of Religion, he inſtructed them to court 
the favour of the Gods, not by pompous Oblati. 
ons, but by Piety and Holy Manners, he diſpoſed 
their Minds to Unity and Peace, and made them 
more flexible and patient of Controll. Theſe ſage 
Leſſons ſeem to have prepared the way for the eſ- 
tabliſhing the Athenian State on a firmer Baſe. The 
Athenians now ſaw, what had been the principal 
Cauſe of their late Calamities, and began to be 
convinced, that the Commonwealth could not prof: 
per, until their Civil Rights were ſecurely ſettled, 
and all Orders, of Men chearfully conſpired to ad- 
vance the Public Good. In theſe * 
they 
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they all turned their Eyes on Solon; both Rich and 
Poor had an entire confidence in his Probity, and 

| were willing to ſubmit the Diſcuſſion of all their 
Claims to his Deciſion. So that by unanimous con- 
| ſent he was choſen Supreme Magiſtrate of Athens, 
| with unlimited power to enact new Laws, and mo- 
del the Conſtitution o. | 
| Clean. What a truſt, Palaemon ! 
Pal. A truſt, trying, and hazardous: but this 
excellent Perſon had both the Abilities and the In- 
tegrity, this momentous Charge required. Plu- 
| zarch tells us, that at the beginning many of the 
chief Men of Athens were extremely urgent, that 
he ſhould make himſelf King; but he rejected the 
Propoſal with the utmoſt indignation. Virtue was 
i bim of more value, than all the Splendor of Regal 
© Dignity b. : 
| Clean, Great indeed! 
| Pal. The firſt Act of Power he performed, af. 
ter his being inveſted with the Legiſlative Autho- 
| rity, ſhewed the generous Feelings of his Heart. 
| It was in favour of the meaner rank of Citizens. 
| There was a prodigious inequality of Fortune a- 
mong the Athenians, and the Avarice and Haugh- 
| tineſs of the Rich had reduced the Poor to the low- 
| eſt degree of Wretchedneſs, Not only their Lands 
| had been ſeized by their mercileſs Creditors ; but 
| alſo they themſelves were frequently fold as Slaves. 
Many of them had been obliged to purchaſe their 
| Liberty, by giving up their own Children to Bon- 
| dage ; or to ſeek a refuge in other Climes from 
| the perſecution of thoſe cruel Exactors. Theſe E- 
vis had been of long continuance, and had occa- 
ET, Sf 2 ſioned 


Plutarch. in Solome. Diogen. Laert. in Epimenide. 
P Vide Plutarch. ubi ſupra, 
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ſioned loud and grievous: murmurings. Solon there. 
fore enacted, that the Marks of mortgaged Lands 
ſhould be removed, all Debts diſcharged entirely, 
and every Athenian reſtored to Liberty ard the Ky 
Joyment of his Country. The moneyed Men were 
much diſpleaſed at this; and the Poor were {ar 
from being contented: they expected, a new Di- 
viſion of Lands ſhould have taken place, and that 
the Rich would be obliged to reſign ſome part of 
their wide Foflefſions. But in a fhort time Solon 
convinced both Parties of the Expediency of this 
Ordinance; and, in proof of the gencral Satisfacti. 
on, a Public Feſtival was celebrated, called the 
Fealt of the Seiſactheias, or the Diſburthening 
becauſe the People were now ſet free from the heavy 
 Burthen, under which they had laboured r. 
Plutarch relates a Circumſtance in this Afﬀair, 
nich may ferve to ſhew, how nicely Men in exal- 
ted Stations ſhould ſcan thoſe, whom they admit 
to their Friendſhip. Solon had certain Intimates, 
to hom every fecret of his Heart was open. And 
to them he communicated his Plan of cancelling a 
Debts, but of leaving Land- Eſtates entire. Theſe 
falſe Friends ſacrificed Solon's Credit to their own 
private Intereſt ; and, having immediately ' bor- 
rowed large Sums, urchaſed Lands. When the 
new Law was promulged, this Deceit occaſioned 
great indignation : but the Legiflaror ſoon gave 
abundant proof of his own Uprightneſs, by his re- 
mitting five Talents, which he was known. to have 
lent. ; and the whole Infamy fell on thoſe worthlels 
men, who were ever after eds. Log with a name 
of ſingular reptoach '. 200" 10 1195 
5 | 5 ien 
4 Teo x eic, from cilo, to ſhake off and & ves, a burthen. 


r Plutareb, abi Jupia- \ Digger. Laert. in Mete. 
" Kettoriias, Sinkers of Debts. : 
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When he had thus exerted himſelf in vindication 
ol the Injured and Oppreſſed, he then turned his 
| Thoughts to the forming the Commonwealth. Not- 
withſtanding the Supreme Authority was portioned 
out among nine Perſons, the whole Magiſtracy of 
Athens had hitherto remained in the Hands of thoſe 
of extenſive 'Fortune, and noble' Birth ; and the 
People were entirely excluded from all Share in the 
Government. Solon wiſely conſidered, that a more 
| equal Diſtribution of Power might add to the pub- 
> lic Security and Strength, To this end, he formed 
the Citizens into different Claſſes, according to the 
difference of Eſtates. In the firſt Claſs he ranked 
| thoſe, who were worth five hundred meaſures both 
in wet and dry fruits *: and theſe were the Nobles 
of the higheſt Quality. In the ſecond Claſs thoſe 
were placed, who were worth three hundred mea- 
ſures u: theſe were nearly of the ſame Dignity, as 
the Knights in the Commonwealth of Rome, and 
were obliged to furniſh an Horſe * for Military Ser- 
vice ®, The third Claſs conſiſted of ſuch, as were 
worth only two hundred meaſures : and this was 
the Body of the Athenian Gentry J. Out of theſe 

2 | three 


r Le, raxbοõẽj] . Theſe paid a Talent into the Public 
Treaſury.— Pollux. 8. 10. Plutarch, in his Life of Ariſtides, 
tells us, that the 4rchozs were to be choſen only out of this Claſs 
of Citizens. 5 | J 

* Teiaxooiopidiyuyct, | 1 

Whence they were alſo called Irrdαντιονα M. | 
Or to pay half a Talent into the Public Treaſury.--Po/lux, 
ubi ſupra, + | 
_ I Theſe were called Zewyiras, from Zevywys to join, becauſe 
they formed the middle rank between the Knights and the Peo- 
ple : or becauſe two of them jointly furniſhed an Horſe for the 
Service. According to Pollux, they were, in default of the 
Horſe, to pay, each of them, ten Minae, or the ſixth part of a 
Talent, into the 'Treafury. Ga” 
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three Orders he appointed all the Officers of the 
State to be choſen. The remainder of the People 
he formed into one Claſs ; and theſe were the Va. 
ſals, or Perſons labouring for hire : They were 
rendered incapable of bearing any Office, but 
in return they enjoyed the Right of voting in the 
General Aſſembly, This at firſt ſeemed an incon- 
. fiderable Privilege, tho? afterwards it was found to 
be a Power of the greateſt extent: for all, who 
pleaſed, had the liberty, in every caſe, of appeal- 


ple, tho' not Magiſtrates themſelves, became the 
Judges of Magiſtrates, Lords of the State, and 
final Arbitrators of all Controverſies : no Appoint- 
ment made by the Senate was valid, until ratified 
by their Decrees; all Honours depended on their 
Suffrages ; and to their examination was the Con- 
duct of even the Archons themſelves ſubjected -. 
Clean. So that the People were in truth the Su- 
preme Governours of Athens.——Was not this too 
great a Power conceded to them >? 
Pal. Plutarch intimates, that Solon found fo 
ſtrong a Bent ro Liberty in the People, that he did 
not think it ſafe to reſiſt it; and that therefore he 
introduced a Democracy, as the only kind of Go- 
vernment the Spirit of the Athenians would ſubmit 
to. It may be alſo, that he ſuſpected the tyranni- 
cal temper of the Men of Wealth, whoſe Pride 
and Cruelty had already brought Athens to the 
Brink of Deſtruction. But however, Solon did not 
give up the Guidance of the State to the Will of 
the giddy Multitude : he appointed two great 


mon- 


| | C 
WIG Plutarch ubi ſupra. Ubbon, Emm, Vet, Grete. 
| > Vide Arif. Polit. L. 2. C. 10, 


— — <——<—- ry. 


ing to this Aſſembly; ſo that by degrees, the Peo. 


Councils, that might ſerve as Anchors to the Com- 
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| mon-wealth, and break the Violence of popular 
Tumult. The firſt of theſe was the Senate of 
| the Areopagites, ſo called from Areopagus, or Mars's 
| Hill*, the Place, where they held their Seſſions. 
| This Court owed its Inſtitution to Cranaus, one of 


Court of Athens for many Ages: but Draco, n his 
| Legiſlature, transferred the moſt in. portant Cauſes 


time the Areopagites loſt much of their former 
| Splendor. Solon reſtored them, and augmented them 
with many new Privileges. He ordered that all 
kinds of Murder, or Attempts of Murder, thoſe 
| eſpecially by Poy ſon, ſhould come under their cog- 
nizance. He aſſigned them the Cuſtody of the 
Laws, and the Inſpection of the Public Funds. 
The Care of young Perſons of both Sexes belong- 


ners. All Matters of Religion, Blaſphemy againſt 
the Gods, Contempt of the Holy Myſteries, and 
the Introduction of new Ceremonies into Divine 
| Worſhip, were referred to their Judgment. They 
| were to puniſh all the Profligate and Impious; and 


| himſelf, whether by Induſtry and honeſt La our: 
for Idleneſs was ſeverely puniſhed at Athens, as a 
Crime of the moſt dangerous Conſequence to the 
| National Proſperity, and the Parent of Rapine and 
all kinds of evil Arts. This I ribunat was to 
be compoſed of the moſt Venerable Perſonages, 
Men of tried Characters, and exemplary Virtue : 
Es Solon 


* Surdas, thinks it was fo named, not on account of the Fa- 
ble, that Mars was tried in this place, but as he was 1he Deity 
| of Wer and Blood, becauſe this was the Court, that took Cogni- 
Lace of wilful Murder. 


' Suidas in 'Agrionayos. 


| the firſt Athenian Kings, and was the ſupreme - 


to the Court of the Ephetae; fo that from that 


ed to them. They were the Guardians of Man- 
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Solon ordered, that none but the Archons, who 
had diſcharged their Office blameleſs, ſhould be 
Members of it. If any of the Senators were con- 
victed of the leaſt Immorality, they were expelled 
immediately. Even the ſitting in a Public Houſe 
was ſufficient to diſqualify them. Their Words, 
their Geſtures, their very Looks were to be ſolemn 
and compoſed : to laugh in this Aſſembly was an 
Act of Levity, for which there was no Forgive. 
neſs: and it was expreſsly forbidden, that an Ares. 
pagite ſhould write a Comedy . Such an ex. 
treme Delicacy of Virtue did even Pagans require 
in thoſe, that were to be intruſted with the Admi. 
nultration of: the . 
Their Method of Proceeding likewiſe ſhewed the 
niceſt Regard to Juſtice. As ſoon as the Senators 
were met together, they divided themſelves into 
different Committees, each of which had their par. 
ticular Cauſes appointed to them: and this Deſig- 
nation was determined by Lot, after they were 
come into Court, that the Judges, not knowing 
what Cauſes ſhould: fall to their ſhare, might be ſe. 
cure againſt all Attempts of Bribery or Favour.— 
They were to hear Cauſes by Night, and in the 
Dark, that they might not be affected by ſeeing 
either the Plaintiff or Defendant, —They were 
to fit in the open Air; a Cuſtom indeed common 
to all the Courts, that took cognizance of Mur- 
der: for in thoſe Days ſo execrable was the Perſon 
of a Murderer, that it was eſteemed a Pollution to 
be under the ſame Roof with him. They, who 
pleaded before them, were to ſpeak to the point 
directly, in a Style ſimple and conciſe ; they were 
not allowed to ſtudy any of the Ornaments of their 
| Speech, I * th 


t 


© Dewofben, paſiim; Plutorch, in Solone, Meurs reopag- | * 7 
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Speech, nor to preface their Orations with artful 
and inſinuating Compliments.—— When the Sena- 
tors gave ſentence, they caſt their ſuffrages into 
Urns placed for that purpoſe, in ſuch a manner, 
that none ſhould know, on which ſide they voted. 
It is remarkable, that this Cuſtom was aboliſhed in 
the Days of the thirty Tyrants, as too favourable 
to the Cauſe of Liberty . Such was the Court 
of Areopagus, whoſe inflexible Uprightneſs was the 
great Boaſt of Antiquity. It was accounted the 
moſt ſacred Tribunal of the Pagan World : even 
Foreign, States ſubmitced their Diſputes to its De- 
ciſion : and Demoſthenes tells us, that, to his Days, 
it was never known to have given one Inquitous 
judgment 8. 

Eud, But, Palaemon, had this Court any Power 


2 of Controll over the Aſſemblies of the People? 


Pal. Yes, they were to have'a vigilant Eye to 


| their Proceedings, and had the Power tO reverſe 
the Sentence of an Aſſembly, if the People, often 
| raſh and prejudiced in their judgments, were 
| found to have acquitted the Guilty, or condemned 
the Innocent. 
I ſtationed, as faithful Centinels, to watch over the 
. Preſervation of their Country, 
| Laws againſt all Infractions whatſoever. 
accounts it is, that the Diminution of Honours, 
| which this Court ſuffered, in the Days of Pericles h, 
has been looked on as one of the principal Cauſes 
| of the WOE of the Athenian Glory. . 


So that theſe excellent Men were 


and to defend the 
On theſe 


Tt The 


. Lyfe Zas in Agorat. 
tf Pauſanias tells us, that the Me mant w were willing, before 


: their Wars with Sparta, to ſubmit all Matters to the Judgment 
of the Areopdgus. 
Iſne——In M: efſentacis. 


Bat the Spartans Wat to truſt to that 


5 In Ariſtocratea. 
Plutarch. in Pericli. 


on which Solon raiſed his Fabric of Government.— 


ſided thirty fie Days; fo. chat the ten Tribes 
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The other Senate, which Solon inſtituted, had ye 
a more direct influence over the Popular Aſſem- 
blies, and the very deſign of it was to moderate 
and reſtrain the impetuoſity of the Multitude. 
This was the Senate of Four hundred, or rather 
of Five hundred, as it was called from the time of 
Clithenes,” who added one hundred to the number, 
which Solon firſt ordained. It will be neceſſary, 
Cleant hes, that you ſhould have a right notion of 
this great Council, as it is the main foundation, 


The Members of it were to be elected annually, 
one hundred out of every Tribe, in the Days of 
Solon; but when Chſtbenes had enereaſed the num- 
ber of the Tribes from four to ten, and the Senate 
was made to conſiſt of five hundred Perſons, then 
each Tribe furniſhed fifty. The Method of Elec- 
tion was this. The Preſident of each Tribe gave 
in the names of all the Perſons in his Diſtrict, who, 
after a ſevere Examination into their Manners and 
Courſe of Life, appeared the moſt worthy and ca- 
pable of the Senatorial Office. Theſe were'engra- 
ven on ſmall Plates of Braſs, and caſt into a Veſſel 
contrived for the purpoſe: : into another Veſſel was 
put the like number of Beans, of which Fifty 
were White, and the reſt black; and they, whoſe 
Names were drawn out with the white Beans, were 
admitted into the Senate. After the Election of 
Senators, the Names of the ten Tribes were thrown 
into a Veſſel, and into another ten Beans, of which 
one was white, The Tribe, whoſe Fortune it was 
to be drawn out together with the white Bean, pre- 
ſided firſt; the reſt, in the Order in which they 
were drawn out of the Veſſel. Each Tribe pre- 


might Weary complete a Lunar Lear, which, ac- 
- - cording 
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cording to the Attic Computation, conſiſted of 
three hundred and fifty four Days i: three hundred 
and fifty Days therefore were required, that each 
Tribe might perform its courſe ; and the four ſu- 
pernumerary Days were emp: 'oyed in the Election 
of Magiſtrates. The Preſiding Fiſty were called 
UprrAx EIL, PRYT ANES , and. to prevent confu- 
ſion, there was this Arrangement obſerved the 
time of their Preſiding was divided into five Weeks, 


and each week ten Prytanes preſided: the Prytanes 


of the Week were called Hpohapof, PROEDRT, 
and out of theſe one was each Day elected by Lot, 
to be firſt Preſident ; ſo that of the Prytanes chree 


were excluded from this honour. The Preſident of: 


the Day was called zxmzTATHE, EPISTATES; and 
to his care were committed, the Great Seal of the 
Common- wealth, the Keys 4 the Citadel, and the 


Keys of the Exchequer. This was an Office of 


ſuch high importance, that by the Laws no man 


was permitted to continue in it above one Day, or 


to be elected into it a ſecond time. | 
This Senate was convened onceevery Day, Feſtivals 
| excepted, and even oftener, if Occaſion required: and 
here audience was given to all, who had any thing 
to propoſe, that concerned the Common Weal. If 


the thing propoſed appeared to be of moment, it 


was engraven on Tablets, and referred to another 
Meeting, that every Senator might conſider the 
point maturely, before the time of debate came on. 
In the Deliberations of the Council, all the Sena- 
tors had full liberty to ſpeak their opinion, and to 
lupport it by reaſons ; and when they voted, 

1 2 Ss, 


i De Forma veteris Anni Aztici, et de Anno Seoloms, Vide 
Cenſorin. de Die Natali. et Dodxvelli. de Veter. Grec. Oclis 
Diſſert. tertiam de Cyclis Metone antiquio: 7bus. See allo Put- 
ter's Grecian Antiquities, B. 2. C. 26. | 
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was, as in the Areopagus, privately, by Beans caſt 
into a Veſſel. If the Majority was found to ap- 
prove of the Propoſal, it was enacted into a De- 
_ cree, if not, it was rejected entirely. Theſe De- 
crees of the Senate were afterwards to be propound- 
ed to the General Aſſembly of the People, that 
they m ight receive ratification ; otherwiſe, they 
were in force only during that Year, until the elec- 
tion of a New Senate *. 


not, by the means of eloquent and artful Speakers, 
be hurried into haſty reſolutions ; but that all the 
Meaſures of Government ſhould be the reſult of 
deliberate thought and calm Councils. And, be- 
ſides this great end of their Inſtitution, theſe Se- 
nators had alſo ſeveral important Offices aſſigned 
to them. They were to have the Inſpection of the 
Public Priſons ; they were to take care of thoſe Re- 
duced Citizens, that were maintained by an Al- 
lowance out of the Exchequer; and the Accounts 
of Magiſtrates, at the expiration of their Office, 
were to be laid before them. And in ſucceeding 
times, when the Maritime Power of Athens began 
to encreaſe, they were the Commiſſioners of the 
Navy, and to provide for the building of new Ships 
of War. On this account, it was a Law among 
the Athenians, that thoſe Senators, during whoſe 


Adminiſtration no Ships had been built, ſhould be 


| deprived of the honour of wearing a Crown, the 
uſual reward of thoſe, who had ſerved their Coun- 
try faithfully l. This Decree probably was enac- 
Ts 


* The Reſolutions of the Senate were called Ile:Covaiuuara, 


and Yy$:0uare, but, when enacted into Decrees by the People, 


they had the name of Nous given to them. 
| Vide Plutarch. in Solone ; Demoſthenem. pallun ; 3 Pollucem; 
et Ubb, Eumium de Repub. Athenienfus, 


It was in this view chiefly 
Solon inſtituted this Court, that the People might 
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ted ſoon after the Engagement at Salamis, when 
Naval Glory became the darling Purſuit of the 
| Athenians. 3 . 
| But the Court of Dernier reſort was the Great A 
| ſembly of the People. This Aſſembly was held re- 
| oularly four times during every Pryzaneia, that is, 
| in the ſpace of thirty five Days, or more frequent- 
| ly, if any weighty unexpected occaſion required it. 
Many were the Precautions made uſe of, to pre- 
| ſerve order among this Multitude. Some time be- 
fore their meeting, a Placart ® was to be affixed 
on the Statues of the xnonyMor®, in a place of ge- 
neral concourſe, on which were written the Mat- 
ters to be propoſed to them. There were Perſons, 
| whoſe Office it was to remind the People of the 
Laws of their Country o, and to hinder them from 
decreeing any thing ſubverſive of the Public Good. 
One of the Tribes was appointed to take care of 
| the Suggeſtum, and to defend the Commonwealth 
againſt the inſinuations of ambitious and popular 
Crators. No Man was allowed to make an Ora- 
| tion, until they, who were upwards of Fifty Years 
old, had ſpoken ; and even then, all under thirty 
| Years were excluded. Religion alſo was called 
in, to render their Debates the more awful and ſe- 
F rious, The Omens were obſerved. The Place, 
where they aſſembled, was purified with the Blood 
ok Victims: and when the Expiation was ended, 
| one 


n IIS ccm. 5 ; 3533 
| * Theſe were certain Heroes, which were called Enwrpo, from 
| the Names they gave to the Athenian Tribes, and honoured with 
| Statues erected near the Senate Houſe. Their Names, accord- 
ing to Pauſanias (in his Antiquities of Attica) were theſe, Erech- 
; tbeus, Cecrops, Aegeus, Pandion, Acamas, Anutivchus, Leo, Oencus, 
| Eifpothoow, Ajax. 

Nope. 
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one of the Sacred Officers ? made a ſolemn Prayer 
for the Proſperity of the State, and the ſucceſs of 
their Deliberations ; and pronounced a tremendous 
Execration againſt All thoſe, who ſhould give their 
Suffrages for Lucre, or endeavour any thing in that 
Aſſembly to the impairing of the Public Weal. 

Eud. But, with all this, muſt not ſo numerous 
an Aſſembly have been extremely confuſed and ty. 
multuous ? _ 

Pal. There is reaſon to believe it muſt, at leaf: 
is it certain that it was ſo in the Days of Demaſlbe 
nes. We are told, that he was wont to exerciſe 
himſelf by ſpeaking on the Sea-ſhore, that, from 
being accuſtomed to the noiſe of the waves, he 
might be undiſmayed at the Shouts and hoarſe 
Murmurs of the People. But, what was much 
more to be feared in an Aſſembly of this kind, waz 
the Influence of corrupted Counſellors, who, be 
ing ambitious of leading the People, might pur: 
chaſe their favour at the price of the Public Prof 
perity. And to this are we to aſcribe thoſe Laws, 
which, in the later times of Athens, complimented 
away to the People the Funds, which ought to have 
been expended for the ſupport of the Common- 
wealth, and, in the ſtead of well-diſciplined Ar- 
mies and formidable Fleets, gratified them with 
Shews and Theatrical Diverſions. 

Clean. Pray, Palaemon, were all the Athenion 
members of this Aſſembly ? 

Pal. All the Freemen of Athens, who are ſup- 
poſed to have been about twenty thouſand, had a 
right of voting in it, thoſe excepted, who had been 
guilty of any enormous Crime, who had been ir- 
reverent to their Parents, or contemned the Gods, 
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N | The wiſe Athenians juſtly thought, that a Man, 
vicious in his private Life, was ſcarcely to be in- 


nuſted with the Concerns of his Country. 
| Clean. You have often mentioned their caſting 
their Votes into Urns : was their manner 
| their Suffrages always the ſame? 
i in the Great Aſſembly of the Peo- 


N | ple it was generally by holding up of hands: they, 


Pal. No- 


1 


of giving 


| who were forthe Affirmative, held them up: whence 
| in antient Authors 70 Hold up the hand * ſignifies to 
Lats, and eſtabliſn. But when the Matter pro- 
poſed was of high moment, and the Great Perſons 
of the Commonwealth were deeply intereſted in the 
fate of the Queſtion, it was cuſtomary to vote by 
| Ballot, that the pooreſt Citizen of Athens might 
enjoy his Liberty unreſtrained. The ſame method, 
as you have ſeen, was alſo in uſe in the Areopagus 
Land- the Council of Five hundred, as well as in 


moſt of the ſmaller Courts of Athens. 


This way 


| of voting was by Beans or Pebbles, black and white : 
| the black denied, the white affirmed; and in Cri- 
minal Caſes, die white abſolved, the black condem- 


ned. If: there was the ſame nümmber of white as of 


black, the Law leaned to Mere at Pronounced 


| the Priſoner not guilty. 


Eud. It appears by this, chat the Power of the 
Pens was confine within narrow Limits, under 


| the Conſtitution eſtabliſhed by Solon- 


* 


Pal. Their Power extended little farther than to 
examine the Cauſes brought before them, and to 
refer them to the cognizance either of the Court of 
Areopagus, or honed * Judges of the e Tribu- 


nals. 


Clean. What + were bel Tribunals? 5 


he 


? X#2070vess, 


Pal. 
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Pal. There were at Albens ten Judicial Courts, 
5 four of which had cognizance of Actions concer. 
ning Blood; and the fix remaining, of Civil Mar. 
ters. The moſt remarkable of theſe was the Court 
of Heliaea, in which were tried Civil Affairs of 
the greateſt moment : it always conſiſted of at leaf 
fifty Judges, and in Cauſes of ſingular importance 
the number ſometimes roſe to Fifteen hundred.—]n 
theſe Courts every Athenian, who was of the Age of 
thirty, and not declared infamous, might claim a Seat. 
And this was the Method obſerved. Thoſe, wh 
had teiſure to hear Cauſes, delivered in their Names, 
together with the Names of their Father and Bo- 
rough, to the Theſmothetae; who, after determin- 
ing by Lot which Court ſhould be aſſigned. them, 
gave them Tablets, on which was engraven the Lai 
zer of the Court, which the Lot had directed: for 
the Gate of each Court was marked with a parti 
| cular, Letter. __ Tablets 1 n to the 


15 7 fell to bie 158 N a ee the Euſien 
of J udicial Authority. Upon their admiſſion into 
the Court, they were obliged to take a ſolemn 
Oath; that they would give Sentence uprightly, and 
according io Law, where the. Lau bad determined, 
and, if the Law:was filent, accurding to the beſt of 
ebeir Fudgment. After the Deciſion of the Cauſe, 
each Judge had an Obolus paid to him. When 
the Sand des was falling to decay, and falſe Coun- 
 {ellors began to cultivate Popular favour, this Sti- 

pend was advanced conſiderably higher *. 
Clean. I thought tlie Great * of the Peo- 
ple judged all Matters, I 
al, 


Ro Scboliaſt. in Ariftpb. Ran. et Velp. 
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Pal. They might in Cafes of Appeal; but their 

peculiar Proyince was to debate and determine a- 
bout the high Matters of Government, Peace and 
War, Alliances with Foreign States, the enacting 
of Ney Laws, and the cancelling of thoſe, that 
were become either uſeleſs or detrimental, . The 
only Puniſhment it belonged to them to inflict was 
that of Oftraciſm ; if this can properly be called a 
| Puniſhment, when neither the Life, nor the Eſ- 
tate, nor the Repyration of the Perſon ſentenced, 
could be affected by it. 

Clean. What was the nature of this Oſtraciſm! a 

Pal. It was the voting into Baniſhment for ten 
Vears any Al benian, whoſe diſtinguiſhed Worth 
had rendered. him formidable to Liberty. Demo- 
cratical States are always ſuſpicious : and therefore 
thoſe Perſons, who had raiſed themſelves above the 
common Level by great and glorious Actions, by 
their Riches, their Liberality, their Eloquence, were 
looked on at Athens, as dangerous to the Conſtitu- 
tion, and this Guilt of Superior Merit was mulcted 
with a ten years Exile. This Sentence was always 
decreed in the General Aſſembly; and it was re- 
nr that there ſhould be no leſs than ſix thou- 


FACS AH 


and Voters preſent. The Cuſtom was, that each 
Perſon ſhould write on an Earthen Tyle, in Greek 
called O , Oftracon, the name of him whom 
he would have condemned: and he, whoſe Name 
was written on the greater number, was ſentenced 
to Baniſhment. It is faid, that the Oftraciſm was 
inſtituted in the Days of 7. beſeus : ; if ſo, it was ſel- 
dom put in practice, until the Eſtabliſnment of the 
Commonwealth: at laſt it ended in the Baniſhment 
FF Hyperbolus, a baſe mean Man; from which time 

BD |S RR it 
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it was eſteemed reproachful, and not proper to be 
inflicted on Perſons honourable and virtuous ®. 
Solon's next care was concerning the Laws of 
Manners. And there is a remarkable Spirit runs 
through all thoſe enacted by him, principally with 
relation to theſe three Particulars, Humanity, the 
Advancement of Induſtry and Virtue, and a Zeal for 
the Public Good. Firſt, he endeavoured to poſſeſs 
the People with the ſtrongeſt abhorrence of Cruelty 
and Bloody Deeds: when the Murderer was brought 
to Trial, none of the Judicial Halls, as you have 
ſeen, was to be polluted with his Preſence ; the 
very Attempt to Murder was a Capital Crime; 
and even he, who had been guilty of Chance-Med- 
tey, was to be exiled from his Country for one 
Year. And to prevent the raſh effects of ſudden 
Paſſion, it was forbidden to wear Arms in the City, 
except in times of Public Danger. Inſtead of 
the rigorous Puniſhment of Death, which Draco 
had appointed againſt all Crimes whatſoever, he 
ſoftened the Laws: the Penalties, which he decreed; 
affected the Honour or the Property of Men, ra- 
ther than their Lives or Limbs ; and none were to 
be condemned to die, but fuch Monſters as had 
been engaged in murderous Attempts, the Deſpi- 
ſers of Religion, the Magiſtrate that ' diſgraced 
his Office, and thoſe that conſpired acainſt their 
Country. To all other Offenders the Fanctuaries 
were open. There was to be a general Releaſe of 
Priſoners every Year at the Celebration of the 
Theſmophoria., And they, who fell into Errors n- 
wittingly, were not even to ſuffer the reproach of 
being arraigned in the Public Court, but were to 
| be rebuked and admoniſhed privately. He alio 


propoſed 


3 Plitarch, in Nicia et paſſim. 
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propoled Rewards as well as Penalties. I hey, who 
had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by faithful Service to 
the State, were to have the Fir Seats * in all Pub- 
lic Places, they were to have Pictures or Statues 
erected to them, they were to be honoured with 
Crowns, to enjoy an Immunity from all Taxes u, and 
to be entertained at the Expence of the Commonwealth v; 
which laſt, Cicero * tells us, was among the Grecians 
reputed one of their moſt ſignal Honours. And 
to make theſe Diſtinctions of the greater price, 
he ordered that they ſhould be beſtowed ſparingly, 
and on Perfons of uncommon worth. 

Eud. Doubtleſs, Palaemon, ſuch a method of 
| working on the mind muſt have been of wonderous 
uſe 
| Pal. Of greater uſe, than perhaps you perceive 
at firſt view. It has an immediate influence on the 
Manners, and muſt highly have improved the A- 
thenian Character. Frequent Executions rather 


harden a People, and contribute to render them 


fierce and laviſh of ſhedding Blocd. Whereas this 
conferring of honours on the Deſerving, and the, 
inviting of men by theſe gentler Arts, refines the 


Sentiments, and renders them delicate. You may 
alſo add, that this Gratitude of the State might be 


an excellent Means of rendering private Perſons 
grateful : they ſaw Public Acknowledgments paid 
to thoſe, who had merited well Was not this 
an inſtructive Leſſon to every Citizen of Athens ? 

But, beſides this general tendency of Solon's 
Lawns. there were ſome particularly deſigned to in- 
force the Dictates of Humanity. It was forbid- 
den, that any ſhould ſpeak evil of the Dead, 
though provoked by the Children of the Deceaſed. 
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The Defamer and Slanderer were to be fined ſe. 
verely. And he who reviled a living Perſon at 
the Sacred Solemnities, in the Courts of Juſtice, 
or at Public Spectacles, was to pay a Mulct of five 
Drachms, a Sum, according to Plutarch, equal to 
five Sheep. lt is likely, the Civil Feuds, which 
Athens had been a prey to, had rendered en laſt 
Laws neceſſary. 

Clean. But how were the Slaves treated? 

Pal. Their Lot was ſo happy at Athens, as to 
be thought by . Demoſthenes preferable to that of 
 Denizons in other Cities Y. It a Slave ſuffered un- 
der the Imperiouſneſs of a cruel Maſter, he might 


take refuge in Theſeus's Temple, and claim the pro- 


tection of the Laws, which in that caſe obliged the 
inhuman: Maſter to diſpoſe of him to an other Per- 
ſon 2. Slaves were permitted to acquire Eſtates for 
themſelves, paying to their Maſter a ſmall yearly 
tribute : and if they, could procure money to pa 
their Ranſom, their Proprietor could not with-hold 
their Liberty from them. If they were called upon 
to take up Arms, and behaved themſelves well, 
they were rewarded with Enfranchiſement, and held 
in ſingular Eſteem. . | 
Clean. Excellent Athens ! Well might the 
Genius of Mercy have an Altar raiſed to it among 


that humane People. 


Pal. The Advancement of iche ind Virtue 


was likewiſe conſulted by many excellent and well- 


deviſed Laws.——Trade and every kind of in- 


duſtrious 


y Philippic. 2. 

2 But yp Slave had an indulging Mafter, and obtained his 
Freedom from him, and was afterwards convicted of Ingrati- 
tude to his Benefactor, he was reduced to his former State of 
Slavery, So baſe a Wretch was deemed unworthy the glorious 
Privilege of Liberty.——Yaler. Max. L. 2. C. 6. 
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gquſtrious Occupation was declared honourable. An 
Action of Slander lay againſt him, who ſpoke con- 
| temptuouſly of the honeſt Trader. And he who 
Vas remarkably: ingenious in his Art, was to be 
- accounted a Friend to his Country, and to have a 
place of Honour at all Games and Public Shews. 
| A Lite of Idleneſs was a Crime cognizable by 
the Areopagites, and ſeverely puniſhed. All Per- 
| ſons were required to have their Children inſtructed 
in the Rudiments of Literature, or, if of meaner 
Fortunes, to have them taught Huſbandry or ſome 
| uſeful Trade. And though it was eſpecially pro- 
| vided, that ' thoſe, who did not honour their Pa- 
rents, or refuſed them aſſiſtance, ſhould be declared 
infamous; yet if a Parent neglected the Education 
of his Child, he was not bound to contribute to 
his Maintenance, or pay him Filial Duty. The 
ſame Law was in force with regard to Children, 
| who had been proſtituted by their Parents, and to 
Children of ſpurious Birth. The Adultereſs was 
not permitted to wear Ornaments; if ſhe did, any 
| that met her were at liberty to tear her Cloathes off 
her Back, and to beat her, provided they did not 
kill, or diſable her. The Man, who lived with his 
| Wife, after ſhe had been convicted of Adultery, 
vas to be eſteemed infamous. ——It any Perſon 
vas found to be extravagant, and to ſquander away 
| his Subſtance, he was condemned to Infamy >. 
| There were Officers appointed, to inſpect Public 
| Entertain- 
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There were two kinds of Infamy; by the leſſer, a Man 
| was degraded, and made incapable of all Honour or Office in 
| the Commonwealth Such was hat in the Caſe above men- 
| tioned. By the greater, he and his Children were liable to be 
| killed by any Man, and he not to be queſtioned for it. Such 
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| dug Penalty decreed againſt him, who deſerted his Poſt in 
| Dattle,— | 


None but ae Wines were to de allowed at Feaſts, 


ſtricteſt Purity of Manners. When a Magiſtrate 


mitted, until it appeared, that he had been pious 
towards his Parents, that he had not waſted his In. 


man was either to give her a Portion, or to marry | 


her himſelf. 


Mother of thoſe ' Orphans, with whoſe Eſtate he 


of People was not to be allowed at Funerals ; not 


: hwence beſtowed on thoſe, who obtained the 
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Entertainments, and to inforce the Sumptuary Lays, Victor 
thou 
was it 
Victor 
| cuniar: 
Atbens 
the St. 
| 6 4 low ( 
were b 
and in 
and V. 
heritance, nor given way to Luxury. An Archi, in Bat. 
who was ſeen drunk, was to ſuffer death. And the dhe 4 


3 


Government: ow theſe the 1 4 — the 


was to be choſen, the whole courſe of his paſt Life 
was canvaſſed rigorouſly ; and he could not be ad. 


leaft Blemiſh in any of the Senators was ſufficien I e. © 


to occaſion, their Expulſion.- The like up- in 
right and frugal Manners were to have place in tie The 


conduct of all Domeſtic Affairs whatſoever, ——A lated t 


Bride, Heireſſes excepted, was not to carry with If any 
her to her Huſband's Houſe any more than three N looked 
Garments, and Veſſels of ſmall value.——Hei- Wy: a 
reſſes were obliged to marry their neareſt Relations, W painlt 
that Fortune might not be a Temptation to ill-ſorted Deniz. 
Marriages. And if a Virgin happened to be left ile frot 
an Orphan, and without a Fortune, her neareſt Kin- wi : 
have 

ſon of 
inliſtec 
ly, if 
nemy. 
of the 
into tl 
| the G 


No Perſon was to be Guardian to 
an Other, whoſe Eſtate he was to enjoy after his 
death, And a Guardian was not to marry the 


was intruſted.--— Tombs were not to be adorned 
with Statues, or to have more work on them, than 
ten Men could finiſh in three Days. A Concourſ: 


were there to be any Women to tear their Faces, 
and make Lamentations.—— It was allo this re- 
gard to Frugality, that moved Solon to reſtrain the 


Victory 
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Victory in the Olympic and Iſthmian Games. For 
+ though the Prize-Crown was of ſmall value, yet 

was it now cuſtomary for the Cities, to which the 

Victors belonged, to confer on them ſome noble pe- 
cuniary Rewards, Theſe were ſo extravagant at 
E Athens, as to be thought by Solon burthenſome to 
the State. It appears beſides, that he entertained 
a low Opinion of thoſe boaſted Combatants. They 
vere become uſeleſs Members to the Community; 
and inſtead of cultivating that kind of Activity 
and Vigor, that might have made them formidable 
in Battle, they confined their whole Excellence to 
the Agoniſtic Exerciſes: ſo that, as Solon obſerved, 

© they were dangerous Vidtors, and were crowned rather 
againſt, than for their Country b. 
| The third Claſs of Laws were thoſe, which re- 
Elated to the Conſervation of the Public Weal, —— 
lf any Citizen did Injury to an other, he was to be 
looked on as an Invader of the Common Proſpe- 
rity, and any Athenian might have his Action a- 
geinſt him. A Stranger was not to be admitted a 
Deaizon of Athens, except he was in perpetual ex- 
ile from his Native Land, or had removed his Fa- 
Emily and all his Fortune into Attica ; leſt he ſhould 
have divided Intereſts and Affections. Every Per- 
Hon of Free Birth was at the Age of eighteen to be 
finliſted in the City-Bands, and at the Age of twen- 
, if occaſion required, to march againſt the E- 
nemy. They, who refuſed to ſerve in the Armies 
of the Republic, were not to be permitted entrance 
into the Public Aſſemblies, or into the Temples of 
he Gods. The Coward, that forſook his Station 
in the Day of Battle, was to be adjudged infamous. 
They, who fell! in War, were to be honoured with 
; Pompous 
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Vide Diog. Laer. et Plet, in Solone. 
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Pompous Obſequies, and Funeral Orations. But 
the moſt ſingular of the Laws of this Claſs were 
theſe two: He, who remained Neuter in @ Public 9. 


dition, was to ſuffer Confiſcation of Goods, and to h; 


baniſhed for Life: And, When any Athenian wa; 


Hain in Battle, bis Parents were to be maintained þy 
the State, his Children educated at the Public Chargs, 
ſettled in ſome uſefub Profeſſion, preſented with a com. 
plete Suit of Armour, and honoured with the Firſ 
Seats at all Speftacles. The Deſign of this laſt 
Law is obvious. The humane Athenians judged, 
that a tender Concern for an helpleſs Family might 
find a way into the Thoughts, and damp the Coy. 
rage, of the braveſt. Man ; and. therefore was it 
made the care of the Commonwealth to remove 
this generous Anxiety : ſhe declared herſelf the Pa. 
rent and Protectreſs of all thoſe, whoſe Friend 
fell in the defence of their Country.——As to the 
other Law, let us fee, Cleanthes, whether you can 
perceive the reaſon of it. Why ſhould it be for- 
bidden to ſtand Neuter in a Public Sedition ? 
Clean. I ſuppoſe, to oblige the Virtuous and 
| Good to interpoſe in times of Public Diſtreſs, and 
{ave the Commonwealth. 1 55 
Pal. Undoubtedly, that was the reaſon 


that 
the State might not be abandoned to the Luſt of 

Violent and Factious Men. I ſhall conclude this 
Account of Solon's Inſtitutions, with the Form of 
Oath, which all the Athenians, when arrived at the 
Age or eighteen Years, (at which time their Ar- 
mour was delivered to them) were called upon to 
take. It will beſt ſhew you, what was the Genius 
of this excellent People. I WILL NEVER Do 
ANY THING TO DISGRACE THIS ARMOUR; I 
WILL. NEVER DESERT MY PosT, OR REVOLT 
FROM MY GENERAL, BUT I WILL FIGHT FOR MY 

| CounTR!Y 
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CoUNTRY AND REL1GION, IN AN ARMY OR 


SINGLE COMBAT; I WILL NEVER BE THE CAuszE 
OF WEAKENING OR ENDAMAGING MY COUNTRY ; 
AND IF 1T BE Mx FORTVNE TO SAIL ON THE 
SEAS, MY COUNTRY THINKING FIT TO SEND 
ME IN A CoLON Ve, | WILL READILY ACQUI- 
ESCE, AND ENJOY THAT LAND, WHICH IS AL» 
LOTTED TO ME; | WILL FIRMLY ADHERE TO 
THE PRESENT CONST1TUTION, AND WHATS0- 
EVER ENACTIONS THE PEOPLE SHALL PLEASE 
TO PASS, I WILL SUFFER No PERSON TO vIo- 


LATE OR PERVERT THEM, BUT I WILL, EITHIR 
SINGLY BY MY «SELF, OR BY JOINING WITH 


OTHERS, ENDEAVOUR TO ASSERT THEM I WILL 
CONFORM TO THE RELIGION OF MY COUNTRY; 


I SWEAR BY THESE FOLLOWING DEITIES, THAN 


AGRAULI, MARS, FUPITER, THE EARTH, 
and DIANA.——TI WILL Lay DOWN MY LiFz, 
Ir OccAaSION REQUIRES IT, FOR MY NATIVE 
CouN TRV. My ENDEAVOURS TO EXTEND 
THE DoMinions or ATHENS SHALL NEVER 
CEASE, WHILE THERE ARE WHEAT, BARLEv. 
VINEYARDS, AND OLIVE TREES, WITHOUT is 
LimiTs®. 


1 Wy _ Clean, 


© Tt appears from Laertius (in Solone, ) that Solon perſuaded the 


Athenians to make eſtabliſhments on the Thracian Cherroneſus. 
And Herodotus (in Clio) informs us that part of Piſiſtratus's Re- 


venues were brought fiom the River Strymon.— Undoubtedly 


they roſe from the Silver Mines in thoſe parts—So that the A. 
thenians ſent out Colonies, long before they excelled in Naval 
Strength. | | | 

4 This Form of Oath has been preſerved by Stobacus.—— As 
to the Conſtitution of Athens, and the Attic Laws, a ſeled num- 


ber only of which I have placed ere, the curious Reader may 


conſult Plato, and Xenophon, the fifth Book of Ariftotie's Poli- 


tics, Demoſthenes's Orations, the Life of Solon by Plutarch and 
Diegenes Laertius, Ciceros ſecond Book of Laws, Athenaeus, 
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Clean, What a State, Palaemon, this muſt have 


been! 


Pal. A State great indeed, my dear Cleanthes 
had | its Peace been more effectually ſecured againſt 


the raging of Domeſtic Storms. 


Anacharfts of Scy- 


thia, who was about this time at bens, obfere 
this defect in Solon's Inſtitutions : In your State, 
faid he to him, Wiſe Men debate, and Mad Men di- 
But it was not altogether the Spirit of 
Solon, it was in a great meaſure the Spirit of the 
Athenians themſelves, that dictated this Order of 
Polity. The Wiſdom of the Legiſlator was in 
many inſtances forced to yield to the impetuous 
Temper of the People. 

Eud. However, his Laws of Manners have been 
generally held in eſteem 


termine “. 


Pal. In high eſteem. T acitus f thinks them more Þ 


excellent and more complete, than thoſe either of 
Lycurgus or of Minos. 
know, did not diſdain to tranſcribe moſt of them 
into their Twelve Tables s; and, from them they 
have been adopted by the wiſeſt Nations of the 


Earth. 


And the Romans, you 


Clean. But how did the Athenians approve of 
Solon's Legillation ? 
Pal. It was decreed, that his Laws ſhould re- 
main in force an hundred Years, and that the 75% 
motheiae ſhould be ſolemnly ſworn to the Obſerva- 


tion of them. 


But nevertheleſs the inconſtant Peo: 


ple ſoon began to raiſe Difficulties about the Im- 


port 


Aulus Gellius, Libanius, Emmius of the Athenian Common- 
wealth, Petit of the Laws of Athens, & tanley's Life of Solon, 
and Archbiſhop Porter's Grecian Antiquities. 

© Plutarch. in Solone. 

Annal. 3. 26. 

5 Liv. L. 3. 
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port and Expediency of each particular Law, and 
to fatigue the Legiſlator with numberleſs Objecti- 
ons. This induced Solon to leave Athens, until the 
new Eſtabliſnments were become more familiar to 
his Countrymen. According to Hiſtorians h, he 
was abſent ten years; and theſe he employed in 
| travelling through the moſt cultivated Nations. 
Some part of the time he reſided among tne Prieſts 
of Sais and Heliopolis, thoſe famed Sages of E- 
egypt. He alſo viſited Cyprus, where he made his 
Name memorable by the beautiful and convenient 
Structures, with which he perſuaded one of the Cypri- 
an Princes to adorn his Kingdom. Thus uſefully 
did this Good Man employ his Years of leiſure, in 
conſulting the happineſs of others, and in inriching 
his own Mind with valuable Improvements ; and 
this at a Seaton of Life, when his Age might well 
have admitted of repoſe, and the full Portion of 


1 Glory, he had acquired, ſeemed to demand nothing | 


more. 


Eud. Was he not alſo famed for his lain aer 


| with the Wiſe Men of Greece, his Cotemporaries ? 
Pal. He was, long before his being choſen Law- 
| giver of the ' Athenian People. Hiſtorians tell us, 
| that Periander, Tyrant of Corintb, procured an 
Interview of them all at his Court, where he en- 
tertained them with great delicacy and ſumptuouſ- 
neſs i. 

Clean. Who were theſe Wiſe Men? 

Pal. They are ſaid to have been ſeven in num— 
ber, Thales of Miletus, Solon, Bias of Priene, Chi. 


io of Lacedemon, Cleobulus of Lindus, Pittacus of 


Mitylene, and Periander, in whoſe ſtead {ſome Au- 
tors more properly place Auacharfis the Scythian. 
XN x 2 | 3s 


* Herodyt. in Clio. 
' Plut, Conviv. Septem Sapient. 
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It muſt be confeſſed; Periander's Fame for Wiſdom 
ſeems moſtly to have riſen from his affecting a taſte 
for Literature, and from the oftentatious Regard he 
paid to Learned Men. But as for real Wiſdom, 
the Virtue of the Heart, he had it not. He was 
the Tyrant of his People, and indulged himſelf in 
the moſt brutal Cruelties even againſt thoſe of his 
own Family *. And Diogenes Laertius hath pre- 
ſerved to us a Letter written to him by Solon, which 
plainly ſhews what Opinion the Athenian Lawgiver 
entertained of Periander's Conduct. 

Clean. I perceive theſe Wiſe Men were not all of 
Grecian Birth. 

Pal. They were all of them Natives of Greece, 
or the Grecian Colonies, Anacharſis excepted, He 
was a Prince of the Royal Blood of Scythia, and 
had come to Athens in ſearch of Wiſdom, where he 
ſo greatly profited by the happy Opportunity he 
enjoyed of knowing Solon, and of converſing with 
him, that he obtained the Reputation of being one 
of the moſt accompliſhed Perſons of his Time. 

Clean. Does it appear from Hiſtory, what the 
excellence of theſe Sages conſifted in? 

Pal. Thales was the only Perſon among them, 
who applied himſelf to the Study of Natural 
Things, and of Geometry, which he had firſt been 
inſtructed in by the Egyptians. The Wiſdom of 
the others conſiſted in their Knowledge of the Arts 
of Government and Legiflation, and of the Means 
of making Nations happy. —But what chiefly 


the Adventure of the Golden Tripod. Do you re- 
member, n what Hiſtorians relate concer- 
ning this ? | 


Eud. 


k Herodot. in Thalia. Diogen. Laert. in Perianaro. 
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End. It was found, as I can recollect, in the Net 
of certain Fiſhermen of the Iſland of Cos, who having 
enquired from the Oracle, in what manner they 
ſhould diſpoſe of it, were anſwered, that it muſt be 
given to the Wiſeſt. Accordingly, it was preſent · 
ed to Thales, who, having modellly declined the 
honour, deſired them to beſtow it on Bias; from 
him it was ſent to an other, and ſo to every one of 
theſe Wiſe Men, until it came to Solon, who offer- 
ed it to Apollo, with this ſaying worthy of a better 
Religion, that to GOD alone was the Prize of Wiſ- 
dom to be offered \. 

Pal. There is an Author ®, who records the Story 
with ſome other Circumſtances extremely remark- 
able. He tells us, that the Tripod was inſcribed 
with theſe words, To the Wiſeſt, and that it was 
taken up by ſome Fiſhermen at Athens, who refer- 
red the diſpoſal of it to the General Aſſembly of 
the People. It ſeems, Bias had ranſomed certain 
| Meſſenian Virgins, who were in Captivity on the 
| Jonian Coaſt ; the generous Greek had not only ſa- 
ved them from Servitude, he had allo taken à ten- 
der care of their Education and Manners, and at- 
ter ſome time reſtored them to their Parents, The 
Father of theſe Maidens happened at this juncture 
to be at Athens, and related what Bias had done 
Immediately the People voted him the iſeſt Man, 
and decreed that the Tyipod ſhould be given to 
him; which he, in the manner you have aſcribed 
to Solon, offered up in the Temple of Apollo. 
Obſerve, only, Cleanthes, that at Athens in thoſe 
Days to be the Wiſiſt Man was to be the Moſt 


Virtucus. 


Eud. 


Diegen. Laert. in Thale. 
2 Phanodicus apud Diog. Laert. in Bia. 
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Eud. Pray, Palaemon, did not Solon alſo viſit 

the Court of Croeſus, King of Lydia ? 
Pal. That tranſaction belongs to the later Years 
of Solon n. We mult firſt ſee him return to Athens, 
Pt: where 


P Plutarch ſays, that this Viſit of Solon to Croeſus belongs to 
theſe ten Years, which he employed in travelling after the Eſta. 
bliſhment of his Laws ; though he himſelf admits that this is en. 
tirely irreconcileable with Chronology. I have therefore choſen, 
in agreement with Diogenes Laertius, to refer this Viſit to the laſt 
Years of our Lawgiver, after he had taken his final leave of his 
Country, on account of Piſiſtratus's Uſurpation. As to the 
times in which Solon flouriſhed, probably he enacted the Athenian 
Laws about the latter end of the Fifty firſt, or the beginning of 
the fifty ſecond Olympiad ; for as to Socrates (Vide apud Di. 
Laetr. in Solone) who places his Legiſlature in the third Year of 
the forty ſixth Olympiad, his Calculation is plainly erroneous ; 
the War of Criſſa not having been concluded, according to the 
Oxford Marbles, till the ſecond Year of the Forty ſeventh O- 
lympiad. According to the ſame Marbles, Piſiſtratus invaded 
the Sovereignty of Athens the fourth Year of the fifty fourth 
Olympiad, that is, ten or twelve Years after the Legiſlation by 
Solon. And ſhortly after this Invaſion of the Sovereignty, Solon 
retired to Sardis. According to Sir 1/aac Newton, he died the 
Year following. But then, Sir aac Newton obſerves, that the 
Chronology ſet down in the Marbles, until the Conqueſt of 
Media by Cyrus, which was in the fourth Year of the ſixtieth 
Olympiad, will approach the truth much nearer, by ſhortening 


the times before that Conqueſt in the proportion of four to ſe- | | 


ven. So the Cirrheans were conquered the ſecond Year of the 
forty ſeventh Olympiad, according to the Marbles, that is, fifty 
four Years before the Conqueſt of Media; and theſe Years, being 
ſhortened in the proportion of four to ſeven, become thirty one 
Years, which, ſubducted from the fourth Year of the ſixtieth O- 
lympiad, place the Conqueft of Cirrba upon the firſt Year of the 
fifty third Olympiad. And by the like Correction of the Mar- 
bles, the Tyranny of Piſſiratus, which is ſaid to have begun the 
fourth Year of the fifty fourth Olympiad, began in fact the 
third Year of the fifty ſeventh Olympiad. And by conſequence 
Solon died the fourth Year of that ſame Olympiad. If this 
Conjecture of Sir 1/aac Newton were to have place, and the 
Death of Piſiſtratus is allowed to be, as it is generally ſuppoſed, 
(Vide Ariſtot. Polit, L. 5) in the firſt year of the ſixty third 

| | Olympiad, 
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where Faction had again confounded the whole 
State of things. At his arrival there, he found 
the Commonwealth diſtracted by three powerful 
Parties that of the Nobles, headed by Lycur- 
gu;——that of the People, headed by Piſſſtratus 
| ——and that of the Traders and Seamen, who de- 
manded a Mixture of Ariſtocracy and Popular Go- 
vernment, at the head of which Party was Mega- 
ces . Solon endeavoured to compoſe theſe fatal 
Differences, and to prevail on theſe Leaders of 
Faction to conſult the Public Peace. They all re- 
| ceived his Exhortations with great Shew of Reſ- 
| pet, eſpecially Piſiſtratus, who had always ap- 
| peared particularly devoted to him, and now ex- 
preſſed the warmeſt Zeal for the Ordinances, which 
1 s had eſtabliſhed. Nevertheleſs, it was from him 
| Solon apprehended the greateſt Danger to the Com- 
mon Liberty. He was a Nobleman of the moſt 
| amiable Qualifications, and who joined extraordi- 
| nary Natural Abilities to the Advantages of a very 
| extenſive Fortune: his Deportment was popular 
and courteous, and his Manner of Speech wonde- 
| rouſly perſuaſive and affecting; the Intereſts of his 
| Fellow-Citizens ſeemed to be his own, and every 
poor diſtreſſed Athenian found in him a Friend. 
Eud. The ſpecious Coverings of his Ambition! 


Pal. His Virtues, Eudorus, were not merely an 

5 | aſſumed Semblance ; they were, many of them, 
„ | the 
he | 


* | Olympiad, it will follow that Piſißratus enjoyed his uſi urped 

vo dovereignty only ſix Years ; for by this Calculation there elapſed 

ce en twenty two Years between the beginning of his Tyranny 

Ui and his Death; and of thoſe he lived ſixteen in Exile. Whereas 

he s commonly believed, that there elapſed thirty three Years be- 

d, on his Uſurpation and his Death, and that of theſe he reigned 
| ifyenteen. 5 


Herauor. in Clio. Plutarch, et Diogen. Laertius in Solone. 
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| the real Temper of his Soul, as plainty appeared, | 


\ when he was riſen to the full Enjoyment of Power, 
However, Solon ſaw through his Deſigns, and en. mw 
deavoured to open the Eyes of the People on te an 
Perils, that threatened them. There is an Obſer— rhe 
vation of his, to this purpoſe, recorded by Ply. Ci 
tarch, which deſerves your Notice. Theſpis, who MW rur 
had conſiderably improved the firſt rude State of pre 
Tragedy, began about this time to ſhew his Pieces {MW tus. 

at Athens, and the Novelty of the Entertainment MW thi: 
made it extremely pleaſing to the Multitude. . Fat 
lon went to ſee the Performance, and after the Play, paſ 
aſked him, whether he was not aſhamed to tell {6 WW — 
many Lies before ſuch a Company: Theſpis reply. cre⸗ 
ing, that there was no harm to tell Lies in Jeſt tade 
and Merriment ; Ab, ſays Solon, ſtriking his Staff told 
againſt the ground, if we commend ſuch Merriment WW C 
4s this, it will ſoon find u way into our moſt ſeriuu # 
Aﬀairs. Though Plutarch does not tell us, in vinc 
what view Solon ſaid this, it certainly was an ob. they 
lique ſtroke againſt Piſſtratus b, who was pcrſou- WW It w 
ting the Friend of the People, and miſleading then ſus. 
by his artful Repreſentations, But with all te OC 
warnings of this excellent Patriot, at length te £ 
Wiles of Pi/ftratus wrought effeftually. He cau-WW ed t 
ſed himſelf to be wounded in ſeveral Parts of h Hiſt 
Body; and in this condition, with his Wounds all of n 
bleeding freſh, he drives into the Market-place WW mi 
” | where ces, 
Cou 


P It is plain from Laertius that Solon intended this againſt P/. Wort 
frratus. He tells us, that when that artful Nobleman cam: left 
wounded into the Market place, Solon obſerved it was a mer o., 7 
Stage- Feint — It is Theſpis, ſays he, who has taught him 0M 8 
act ſo well. Take it in the words of Laertias -———M lon 
Otomy ixwAvot res cee Ts 0 Nox, We avwPi 9 
eοονον, : dr o Ieiniorearor EauTor KaTETEWOED, exerde) th 
pn, Tadra . | 


Vide Diog. Laert. in Solone 
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whete he addreſſes the People, telling them, it was 
on their accbunt he bad been treated thus; that he had 
no Enemies, but thoſe who were Enemies to them; 
ond that be ſhould ſoon fall a Viftim, for ſupporting 
the Liberty of his Country. This put the whole 
City in Confuſion : the People ruſhed into the Fo- 
rum from all Quarters; and it was immediately 
propoſed, that a Guard ſhould be allowed Pijiftra- 
| tus. Solon made. vigorous oppoſition to it, but 
| this was no Seaſon for cool Counſels, and Rage and 
Faction governed the Aſſembly ; ſo that a Decree 
| paſſed, that he ſhould have a Guard of Fifty Men. 
| — This was all Pr/ftratus deſired ; he ſoon en- 
creaſed the number, and having ſeized on the Ci- 
| tadel, uſurped the Sovereignty, as Solon had fore- 
told to his unbelieving Countrymen. 
| Clean, What did Solon then? 

Pal. He would have excited the Athenians to a 
vindication of their Liberties a; but finding, that 
they wanted reſolution, he retired out of Attica 
It was on this occaſion he viſited the Court of Croe- 
_ Clean. The wealthy Croeſus you mean? 
| Pal. Yes, he reigned in Lydia, and was eſteem- 
ed the richeſt Monarch of his time. From what 
| Hiſtorians relate, it appears, that he was poſſeſſed 
of many valuable Endowments ; and probably 
might have had a place among the greateſt Prin- 
ces, had not Proſperity corrupted him.—His 
| Court was always open to Perſons of diſtinguiſhed 
Pi worth; and as ſoon as he heard, that Solon had 
ame left Athens, he ſent him an invitation to come to 
neo Sardis, the City, where he had his reſidence. At 
_& %r's Arrival, he gave directions, that he ſhould 
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be received with the utmoſt Pomp. The firſt A. ! Godde) 


partment, which he was admitted into, was mag- 
nificently -adorned, and filled with a number of 
Courtiers, all in coſtly Drefs, and in the midſt of 
them a Nobleman, whoſe Ornaments had the Shew 
of Regal Dignity. The next Apartment exceeded 


this. And the third was yet more ſumptuous. In 


this manner was Solon led through a long Range 


of Rooms of State, all riſing, one above the 


other, in Magnificence and Splendor, till at laſt he 
reached that, where Croeſus was. He found him 
ſeated on a Throne of Gold, a precious Crown on 
his Head, and his Robes covered over with Jew— 
els of dazzling luſtre. This faſtuous way of ex- 
preſſing Majeſty ſeemed poor to our Wiſe Atheni- 
an, and, inſtead of being moved to Admiration, 
he beheld it with a reproving Eye. Croeſus then 
ordered that he ſhould be conducted through his 
Palace, and that all his Treaſures ſhould be dif 


played before him. And now thinking that he had 


vanquiſhed the Indifference of the Philoſopher, he 


aſked him, who was the happieſt Man, he had ever 


known—— Au Athenian, one Tellus, anſwered 
Solon, a Man of moderate Fortune, but of Man- 


ners unblemiſhed, bleſſed with virtuous Children, and 


who died fighting in defence of his Country ?——PBut 
after him, replied the King, was there ever any, 
whoſe Happineſs was to be compared to mine ?— 


Zes, ſaid Solon, Cleobis and Bito, Sons to & Prieſ- 


teſs of Argos; ſuch was their Filial Piety, that, 
when the Oxen were long in coming, they yoked them- 
ſelves to the Chariot, and drew their Mother to the 


Temple; tranſported with Foy at the Honour ſhe re- 


ceived from the duteous Affection of ber Children, the 
Mother offered up her Prayers to Juno, that ſhe 


would reward them with her chaiceſt Bleſſings : The 


Godatſs 
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| Goddeſs heard her Requeſt, and the two young Men, 
| having fallen afleep, awaked no more, — What then, 
ſays Croeſus. Is all my Splendor, and the Glory 


of my Kingdom to be of no account ?——0+4 
© King, anſwered this excellent Man, Providence has 


given to us Greeks a kind of Wiſdom, fitted rather 


o the obſcurer Fortune of mean Perſons, than to the 
Pomp of Courts; and this forbids us to grow inſo- 
lent on the Enjoyments of the preſent hour, or to eſ- 
em Men happy from Poſſeſſions, that may paſs away. 
He alone, is to be called Happy, io whom God has 


given to live and to die in Happineſs : but the Hap- 
pineſs of him, whoſe Days are not yet ended, is like 


; 1 Glory of a Wreſtler, who is yet within the Ring, 
| precarious and uncertain.— Theſe were unwell- 
come Words to this gay Prince, who had been 
too much accuſtomed to the Voice of Flattery ; 

and Solon was diſmiſſed in a contemptuous man- 
ner. 
in great Eſteem with Croeſus, and was well ſkilled 


Plutarch tells us, that Aeſop, who was 


in the Arts of Adulation, would have had Solon be 
more courtly : Either, ſays he to him, Let your 


| Vifts to Kings be few, or ſpeak pleaſing things to 


them. No, rather, anſwered Solon, Let your Vi- 


| fits to chem be few, or ſpeak things that may profit 


them r. 

Eud. Solon had moſt Probity, but perhaps Aeſop 
was the better Courtier. 

Pal. ] muſt ſtep a little out of my way, Clan- 
thes, to give you an account of the end of Croe- 
ſus's Fortunes; it is extremely intereſting. Some 
few Vears after this Interview with Solon, Cyrus 
the Perfan made War on him, overturned his 
| Kingdom, and took him Priſoner. Croeſus was 

7 3 condemned 


Herodot. in Clio. Plutarch. et Laertius, ubi ſupra, 
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condemned to be burnt, and, when on the Pile, 
he cried out, Solon, Solon, Solon : Cyrus. defired to 
know, who was the God, whom he invoked.——. 
He was the wiſeſt Man, that ever graced my Court, 
replied Croeſus, and related what you now have 
heard. The inſtructive Leſſon ſunk deep into the 
Heart of Cyrus, and he not only freed Croeſus 
from the intended Puniſhment, but alſo held him 
in the higheſt Honour: Thus, as Plutarch ob- 


ſerves, this Wiſe Man proved of ſingular Service 


to theſe two Kings; he ſaved the Life of the one, 
and improved the Mind of the other. 

Eud. Did Solon live to fee the C ataſtrophe of 
the Lydian Empire? 

Pal. No, he died ſhortly after he had left the 


Court of Croeſus, in what © pore Authors do not 


agree. 

Clean. But in the mean time how did Athen 
profp "> 

Pal. The Athenians began to feel, what a gall. 
ins Yoke Piſſtratus had taſtened on them, and 
dear as he had been to them, as much now was he 
the Object of the Public Hatred. 

Clean. And he, I ſuppoſe, repaid them with 
Cruelty and Violence, the uſual Means made uſe of 
to preſerve Power unjuſtly acquired. 

Pal. No, Cleanthes, his Manner of Government 


was ſuch, as ſeemed almoſt to give a Sanction to 


his Ufurpation. He oppreſſed not any Man. He 
was \ courteous and affable to all: even perſonal 
Inſults he paſſed by without Reſentment. His chief 
concern appeared to be, to advance the Proſperity 
of the Athenian People, and to melt down their 
ſtubborn Temper by the force of kind Offices. For 

e this 


Hcrodot. et Plutarch. ubi ſupra, 


"+ 
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this purpoſe, he adorned: the City with ſtately 
Structures, and encouraged Planting and Agri- 
culture throughout all the Atie Terrnories. He 
was the firſt, chat built a Library for Public Uſe, 
| and directed that Homer's Works ſhould be digeſt- 
| ed into regular ordert. The Laws alſo were per- 
| mitted to have their courſe; the Conſtitutions of 
| Solon were obſerved; and the ſeveral Magiſtrates 
were elected, with this difference only, that they 
were choſen out of Piftratus's Dependants. And 
the only Tax, he impoled on them, was no more 
than it was uſual to pay for the Support and De- 
fence of the State, the Tenths of the Produce of 
their Lands u. Nevertheleſs, all his Virtues 
| weighed little with the Athenian People; and his 
{ moſt beneficial Ordinances were burthenſome to- 3/6 
| them, becauſe inforced by an Authority not legally 1 
eſtabliſhed. 1 
Eud. I own, Pifi Nratus had great Abilities; but 

I doubt whether in many of his Actions he had 
any other view, than the ſtrengthening of his own 
Power, What makes the greateſt Figure in his 

Government, is the Improvement of the Country 

of Attica, And you know, there are Authors, "WER 
who tell us, that even this was a Political Contri- 1 
| vance, that he might diſperſe the People of Athens, FRY 
| and by this Method render the en Aſſemblies 
| kfs formidable. 

Pal. Doubtleſs, there was much Policy in Pip. 
firatus, but alſo there were many excellent Quali- 
ties; and whether from Prudence, or from Good- 
= neſs 


5 B 0 an antient Author quoted by Laertius, aſeribes 
this to Solon. 


u Vide Ariſtot. Polit. L. E. Plut, A pothegm. et Epil. Fir 
ad Solon. or Pi. Laertiun. 
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neſs of Heart, he certainly was a gentle and uſeful 
Governour. However, the Athenians loved Li. 
berty, and nothing could compenſate for the Loſs 
of it. Megacles and Lycurgus, the heads of the 
two oppoſite Factions , took advantage of theſe 
Diſpoſitions of the People, and, having formed a 
powerful Party againſt him, obliged him to leave 
Attica. | 

Clean. What was it a real Concern for the 
Public Liberty, that moved them to this ? 

Pal. They were, what Popular Leaders gene- 
rally are——under the Pretence of - ſerving their 
Country, they meant to aggrandize themſelves. 
But Megacles, finding himſelf the Dupe of Lycur- 
gus, began to treat with: Piſiſtratus; and, having 
made his terms, contrived that the Uſurper ſhould 
be reſtored again, 

Clean. Do Hiſtorians ſay, what was the Recom- 
pence of Megacles for his Treachery to his Coun- 
try ? 

"Pal. He had ſtipulated, that Piſiſtralus ſhould 
marry his Daughter, and Piſſtratus accordingly 
married her, But ſoon after, when he thought 
himſelf in a condition to deſpiſe Megacles, he treat- 
ed his new Wife with the greateſt Indignity, under 
colour that ſhe belonged to a Family, that was 
accurſed. This engaged Megacles and all his 
Friends to join with the other Faction; and Piſe- 
ſtrates, ſeeing them all united againſt him, found 
it wiſeſt to retire from before the gathering Storm, 
and paſſed over to Eretria. 

Eud. But he returned again? 

Pal. Hereturned, in about eleven Years, when, 
having formed ſeveral Alliarices, and raiſed a con- 
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| fderable Force, he invaded Attica, and took A. 
thens by Surprize. It appears, that the Athenians 
ſhewed little Vigour on this Occaſion. The In- 
trignes of their Great Men had broken them into 
Parties, and this Diviſion in their Councils made 
them an eaſy Prey to the Enemy. It may be alſo, 
that many of them were become the better affected 
to the Government of Piſſtratus, on account of 
the Domeſtic Troubles they had been involved in, 
from the time of his Expulſion.—— Upon his Reſ- 
| toration, Megacles with the whole was of the 
| Alcmaconidae left Attica, | 
| Clean. Did Pf Nratus ene any more Revo- 
| lutions ? | 
| Pal: No: he died *, poſſeſſed of Sovereign 
Power. From the beginning of his Uſurpation to 
| his Death, there elapſed thirty three Years, of 
| which he reigned Seventeen. His firſt Exile laſted 
| five Years, his ſecond eleven. 
Eud. He was ſucceeded by his Son Hippias 1 
Pal. Some ſay, by him; others, by his Son 
| Hipparchus ; and again, a third Claſs, with great 
| ſhew of Reaſon, affirm them both to have reign-- 
ed jointly. But without entering into the diſcuſſion 
| of a Queſtion merely curious, it may be ſufficient 
to obſerve to you, that they both, for man 
Years, imitated the excellent Qualities of Pift bra- 
| tus, his Concern for the Common Proſperity, his 
| Affability, and Courteous Demeanor; like him, 
they delighted in being the Protectors of the Lear- 
ned and Ingenious, and were at uncommon pains 
to cultivate and improve the Minds of their Peo- 
ple: ſo that * was in a manner — 
N ; l 61C 


i Olymp. 63. 1.——See above P. 342. N. n. 
* Herodet, Lib, ſup. Citato. drift. Polit, L. 3 
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theſe humane and gentle Arts, and ſeemed ſcarcely 
to know, that her, Liberty was taken from 1 
when one Act of Violence rouzed again her Spirit, 
and brought on the final Overthrow of the Houſe 


of the Pipratidae v. 
There were at Athens two young Men nobly 


| Porn. Harmodius, a Youth of ſingular Beauty, 


and Ariſtogiton, who were united to each other dy 
the ſtricteſt Bands of Friendſhip. It happened, 

that Hipparchus, led by a bale Paſſion, injured 
Harmodius in a very ſenſible manner. The two 
Friends, impatient of the inſult, vowed to take 
vengeance on the whole Family, and having en- 
gaged ſome Perſons to aſſiſt them, it was deter. 
mined, that they ſhould deſtroy the two Brothers, 
and reſtore the Common-wealth ' to her Liberties, 
But before the appointed time, being alarmed with 
the Suſpicion that their Defign was diſcovered, and 
Hippias not being in the City, they two alone fel 
on Hipparchus and flew him *. His Death was 
immediately revenged by his Guards, who killed 
Harmadius, and took Ariſtagiton Priſoner. This 
Attempt terrified Hippias greatly, and he reſolved 
to puniſh all thoſe concerned in it with exemplary 
Severity. Accordingly, Ariſtegiton was brought be- 
fore him, and at his Command put to the Rack, in 
order to extort from him the Names of all, who 
were privy to the Conſpiracy, The Man, as ſoon 
as he felt the Torments, named ſome of the Ty- 
rants beſt Friends, who were immediately Ed a- 
way to Execution. He then named more ; and 
they alſo were put to Death. Upon which the 
Tyrant. aſking; whether there were not ſome o— 
| thers ; 


* Vide Heradat. in Terpfichore, et Thucyd, L. 6. 
The third Year of the 66th, Olympiad. 
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thers; 30 how thy ſelf art'now: the only ont, whom I 
would wiſh to ſuffer Death, replied Ariſtogiton ſmil- 
ing, and ſhortly after expired . There was al. 


ſo a Woman, whom Ariftogiton loved, and who 


was ſeized by the Orders of Hippias, and put to 
the Torture. For ſome time ſnhe bore it with won- 


derous Firmneſs; but when ſhe found ſhe could 


endure no longer, ſhe bit off her Tongue, and ſpit 
it out, that ſhe might not have it in her Power to 
divulge che e with e e had been in- 
truſted 8 / 

Clean. F Conftacy 

Pal. Theſe n My of Reſolution 
inſpired the People with new nge And the 
| tyrannical temper, which Hippias gave way to, 
completed what theſe Examples had begun. For 
inſtead of the mild and humane Diſpoſitions, which 
| he had always ſhewn, he was now become gloomy 
and ſuſpicious, oppreſſive; and cruel. In the 
| mean time, Clilibenes Son to Megacles was ſollicit 
ing at Delphi in behalf of his Country. He had 
been commiſſioned by the Ampbictiones to rebuild 
the Temple of the Py/hian God, which had been 
deſtroyed by Fire e; and, that he might ingratiate 
himſelf with the Prieſteſs, he added much to the 


Magnificence of the Building, and faced it with 


Parian Marble, at his own private Expence d; for 
he was a Perſon * immenſe Wealth, both by his 
, Sean. 


2 Juſtin. L. 2 

* Plut. de Garr. | 

o Hippias reigned about four years Af the death of e 
chur.— Herod. et Thucyd, ubi ſupra. 

© It is ſaid that the Deſtruction of this temple was imputed to 
the Pifi Nratidae; probably their avowed Hatred to the Athenian 
Exiles, who were protected at Delphi, occaſioned this ſuſpicion. 
Tide Scholiaſt. in Pindar. Pyth. 7. 

* Vide Herodot. Lib. ſupra dicto. 
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this account, that the Oracle was devoted to b D 
Intereſts, as 1 have already told you, and that 
the Lacedemonians were. urges: with agua Com- 
1 Dee of the 1 — how, ou know 
the reſt, Clianibe: Hippias was a zed 5 
bandon Attica, and retired to #5 — Pal.) 
morrow: you 1 | AY N 
F ortunes had. the 2 
Eud. And ny * — pe Fita and thing 
ti Sons have been, With. the excellent Qualities, W this t 
of which they were poſſeſ | red! Great 
and how great if, contented. "with the Glory of th 
of being the F riends and Ornaments of their Coun- the 1 
try, they had not ſought to invade her. Liber a the 
Her x A credib 
Pal. You ee, r 1 Nippery — de- nes v 
ceitful are the Ways of Ambition. That very So- . been 
vereignty, which Piſiſtratus vainly thought would MW the b. 
add Splendor to his Family, and which he purcha- Tend 
ſed at 110 dear a rate, at the Hrice of . Innocence and _ 
Peace, proved the Diſgrace and Ruin of his Chi- nius, 
dren. A lively Warning to all, Who eſteem am 7... 
cg honourable, but What is virtuous ! — Re- And 
member this, my dear Claantbes. Tis the Glory of of Ba 
Virtuous Deeds alone, that can make Men either prove 
Great, or Happy. * . Servant calls; | 
I muſt leave you. 
* See Dial, 7th, P. 290. 1 
| 7 | ſays Ti 
| Talure, 
: | Abode 
| fine W 


| Wou'd 
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DriaLOGUE THE NINT H. 


PALAEMON, Eu Doxus, and CLEAN THES. 


V 7E are now entering into one of the moſt 


memorable Periods of Antient Hiſtory, 
the Age of Glory of the Athenian People. Every 
thing, that can give Fame or Dignity, appears at 
this time, as it were, conſpiring to advance their 
Greatneſs an unſhaken Reſolution in the defence 
of the nobleſt Cauſe, the Cauſe of LIBERTY and 


the PUBLIC WEAL——a Courage, unappalled 


in the utmoſt extremity of Peril——Feats, ſcarcely 
credible, wrought by Sea, by Land-—and Victo- 


ries won, where even to have eſcaped might have 


been eſteemed a Miracle. —— And with all this, 
the humaneſt Sentiments, and the moſt generous 
Tenderneſs of Heart, preſerved amidſt all the Din of 
War——a Love of Literature, a Delicacy of Ge- 
mus, never equalled by any Nation. The 
| Lawrel-Crown and the Toy-Wreath were both theirs, 
| And thoſe Men, who yielded to none in the Day 


of Battle, were alſo foremoſt in every refined Im- 


| provement f. 


But, 


lt is aftoniſhing how highly not only the Grecians, but even 
the Romans themſelves, extol this Celebrated People————T7 rs, 
| fays 7u/tin ſpeaking of Athens, is the Sacred Seat, where Lite- 
rature, and Eloquence, and Civil Order have eſtabliſhed their 
| Abode. Literae certe, ac Facundia, et hic Civilis Ordo Diſcipli- 
nae, veluti Templum Athenas habent,——L. 2. C. 6.— hat 
fine Writer Saluſt, jealous I ſuppoſe for the honour of Rome, 
| wou'd perſuade us, that it is impoſſible the Atchievements of the 


2 22 Athenians 
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But, Cleanthes, what is moſt amazing, never did 
People riſe by ſuch quick Steps to an height of Glo- 
ry. Within leſs than eighty Years before the Per- 
frans wvaded Greece, Athens was a Republic of 
ſmall Figure, often diſtreſſed by the petty States 
around her: and yet now did that glorious Peo- 
ple find themſelves in a condition to bid defiance 
to the Powers of Perſia, and with Impunity to ſcorn 
the proffered Friendſhip of the greateſt Monarch 
of the World. In Literature likewiſe was their 
Progreſs wonderfully rapid. Until the Days of 
Piſiſtratus, as you have ſeen, the politer Studies were 
but faintly cultivated by the Athenians; and, only 
then, was the Great Prince of Poets introduced 
among them. And nevertheleſs, ere two Generati- 
ons were paſted away, Athens was become the Seat 

AR ES „ 0 


Hthenians ſhould have been altogether ſuch as Hiſtory ſpeaks 
them; their Fame, ſays he, is due to that number of Perſons, 
diſtinguiſhed: in every Lettered Art, that roſe up among them: 
and hence have their Exploits been eſteemed the greateſt that 
were ever performed, becauſe recorded by the brighteſt Ge- 
niuſes, that ever wrote. Athenienſium Res Geſlae, ficuti ego 
exiſlumo, ſatis amplae magnificaeque fuere; verum aliguanto mino- 
res tamen, quam fama feruntur : ſed quia provenere ibi magna 
Scriptorum ingenia, per Terrarum Orbem Athenienſium Facta pre 
maxumis celebrantur. c. Bell. Catalin,——Czicero likewiſe, and 
he ſo accurate a Judge, tells us, that every Endowment and eve- 
ry Bleſſing, taat can adorn and exalt the Human Mind, ſeem to 
have had their Beginning among the Athenians ——that ſuch was 
the Excellence of Athens, that even Deities are feigned to have 
contended about the Patronage of it and that at the time, 
when Greece was fallen away from her Power and Splendor, the 
Dignity of the Grecian Name had its ſole Support in the Glory 
of this Illuſtrious City. Vlae omnium Dodtrinarum inventrices 
Athenae.—De Orat. L. 1.—Athenienſes, unde Humanitas, Doc- 


trina, Religio, Fruges, Jura, Leges ortae, atque in omnes terras 


diflributae putantur : de quorum Urbis paſſeſſione, propter Pulchri- 
tudinem, etiam inter Deos certamen fuiſſe proditum eſt ——auforitate 
autem tanta eſt, ut jam fractum ac prope debilitatum Graecia; 
women hujus Urbis laude nitatur. Pro Flacco, ; | 
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of Science, the choſen Abode of the Tragic and 
Comic Muſe, of both Philoſophy and Eloquence. 
Can you account, Eudoxus, for this ſurpri- 
ſing Advancement ? The Proſperity, as well as 
the Decay of Nations, has its Cauſes. Whence 
© therefore this Strength of Genius to the Inhabitants 
of this little Spot of Earth ? How came they to 
| be poſſeſſed of that Intrepidity, that Readineſs of 
8 Apprebenſion, that Energy of Thought, which to this 
Day render them the Subject of Admiration ? 

Eud. Liberty, I ſuppoſe, the Spirit of Liberty 
| wrought within them, and bare them on to theſe 
great things. 

Pal. Undoubtedly, it was to the Spirit of Li- 
berty they owed this wonderous Vigor. But, can 
| you ſay, why at this Period of Time its Influence 
| ſhould have been ſo powerful ?——The Truth is 
| there was an happy Conjunction of Circumſtances, 
a Number of lucky Events, that concurred at this 
time in Favour of the Athenians —A ſhort Re- 
view of thoſe may give you an uſeful Inſight into 
| the Hiſtory of this Illuſtrious People. 
| In the firſt place hey had lately felt the Yoke 
| of Tyranny ; and the Violence and Oppreſſion of the 
| loſt Years of Hippias were full in their remembrance. 
The Athenians always loved Liberty, but now they 
| knew what it was to loſe it. The Evils of thoſe 
| wretched Days had taught them, at what a price 
| this Bleſſing was to be valued, and how much it be- 
came them to ſuffer in defence of it. 

| £ud. Indeed, it appears evidently what an im- 
| preſſion theſe things had left on their Minds, from 
the extraordinary Honours they paid to the Memory 
of thoſe, who had attempted their Deliverance. 
Clean. What? to Harmodius and Ariſtogiton 2 
Pal. Yes, Cleanibes D they honoured them in a 


very 
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very extraordinary Manner. Not only they raiſed 
Statues to them; ſolemn Obſequies were alſo anny. 
ally performed to their Memory. Their Praiſe; 
were ſung. both at Public Feaſts, and Private Ban. 
quets. Ir was even decreed, that no Slave ſhould 
ever bear the Name of Harmodius or Ariſtogiion. 
And their Poſterity, through every Generatione, 
were to be free from all Impoſts, and to be allowed 
a Penſion out of the Revenues of the State. 
Nay, Ariſtogiton's Miſtreſs, who ſhewed that won- 
derous Reſolution in the midſt of Tortures, was not 
forgotten. And becauſe it was thought inconſiſtent 
with Purity of Manners to erect the Statue of a 
Woman of reproachful Life, ſhe was repreſented 
under the form of a Lioneſs without a Tongue, 
—This Effuſion of Gratitude plainly ſpeaks 
Minds deeply affected with their late Condition, 
he ſame turn appears alſo in the Lays 
enacted after Hippias's Expulſion. It was enacted, 
that not only he, who ſhould engage in ſubverting 
the Commonwealth, but alſo the Perſon, who 
ſhould bear any Office after its Subverſion, ſhould 
be deemed an Enemy to his Country; and whoſo. 
ever killed him, ſhould be held guiltleſs. And the 
Obſervation of this Law was inforced by the Sanc- 
tion of an Oath : every Athenian was to {wear, 
that he would with his own Hand endeavour to det- 
troy that Man, who ſhould aim at the ee 
| | | 0 


s A ſhining inftance of the Gratitude of the Athenian People, 
even long after their Deliverance from the Tyranny of Hippias, 
has been preſerved to us by Plutarch in his Life of | Arifiider=— 
The Athenians hearing that a Grand- daughter of A4ri/togiton's li- 
ved very poorly in the Iſle of Lemnos, they ſent for her to Allen, 
and giving her a noble Portion, married her to one of thei! 
richeſt and moſt conſiderable Citizens: Who would not cheat: 
fully have expoſed his Life in the Service of ſuch a People 

n Plut. de Garr. Vide et Pauſan. in Atticis. | 
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of the Republican Government, or accept of any 
Office after its Diſſolution. And if any Perſon was 
to attempt the deſtruction of the Tyrant and his 


were by the ſame Oath bound to pay the like diſ- 
tinguiſhed Honours to- his Poſterity, as were paid 
to thoſe of Harmodius and Ariſtogiton i. 


ple were prepared to dare any thing, rather than 
| {ubmit to the Shackles of Bondage. 

| Pal. Another Circumſtance at this Juncture, 
| extremely favourable to Athens, was the Placing an 
| Encreaſe of Power in the Hands of the People, 
| This you know was the Spirit of Solon's Inſtituti- 
ons; and Cliſtbenes, who is ſpoken of as one of 


the greateſt Men of his Age, added many things, 


alter his Return, to ſtrengthen the Popular Govern- 
| ment k. -There was alſo the Great Aſſembly, 
| in which every Citizen, not declared Infamous, had 
a Suffrage.— So that in Athens the pooreft 


| Member of the Commonwealth was immediately 


| intereſted in the Public Fortune. In Deſpotic 
States, it matters not, at leaſt to the meaner Ranks 
of Men, who has the Power ; and Revolutions of 


| Government only bring on a Change of Maſters. 


| But here, the loweſt Athenian had a Country, in 
| the propereſt Senſe, to fight for; he was one of 
the Lords of the Commonwealth; he had real 
Rights and Privileges; and could not give up the 
| Conſtitution without being a Traitor to himſelf. 
| ——[n their Councils, *tis true, this Power of 
| the Multitude was often found leſs expedient. 
However, at this time of Danger, when the Exi- 
gencies 


1 Lycurg. in Leocrat. | 
* Herodot. in Erato. Plutarch. in Ariſtide, 


Abettors, and fail in the Attempt, the Athenians 


Clean. Strong Indications certainly, that this Peo- 
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gencies of the State demanded the. Aſſiſtance of 
each Individual, it doubtleſs was an happy Circum. 


ſtance, that every Athenian, from his Civil Situa- 


tion, muſt have been ready to expoſe both his Pro- 
perty and his Perſon in defence of his Country, and 
that there ſcarcely was one Man, but choſe rather 
to fall with the Commonwealth, than to purchaſe 
Life at the Expence of Liberty T. 
Zud. I remember it well, Palaemon: that ſurely 
was the Spirit of the Atbenians in thoſe Glorious 
Days. 4 | 
Pat Another Circumſtance there was alſo at this 
time, that greatly contributed to advance the Vir- 
tues of the Athenian People. From the Ex- 
pulſion of Hippias, to the Perſian Invaſion, Athens 
bad a continued train of Diſficulties to ſtruggle with. 
—Cleomenes firſt endeavoured to ſubject them 

to the Spartan Power, and to mould their State 
according to his Will. He had aſſiſted them a- 
gainſt Hippias; but he ſoon became jealous of the 
Independency, which they affected, and of the 
great Abilities, which Cliſtbenes, then at the Head 


of the Athenian Affairs, appeared to be poſſeſſed 
of. You may remember, how this moved Cle- 


menes to employ the terror of the Spartan Arms a- 


gainſt the Athenians, and to procure the Baniſh- 
ment of C/ifthenes : not contented with this, he n 


cauſed ſeven hundred Families beſides to be ſent 
into Exile, and, ſeizing on the Citadel, would 
have entirely ſubverted the Democracy. But theſe 
Acts 


At the time of the firſt Perfiar Invaſion, this was the Caſe 
exactly. And in the Second Per/fian War, when Diſtreſs and 
Deſolation preſſed moſt ſeverely on the Athenians, ſo very few 
are the Inſtances to the contrary, that they do not deſerve mention. 

See the remaining part of this Dial. and Dial. the 10th. 

n Vide Herodot. in Terpfichore. 
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Acts of Violence rouzed the Athenians ; and Cleo- 
menes having been forced to betake himſelf to 
Flight, Ciiſtbenes and all the Exiles were recalled. 

ou may likewiſe remember, that ſtung 

| with this Indignity he raiſed a numerous Army, and 
| invaded Attica n, whilſt the Euboeans and Boeotians, 
| with whom he was leagued, were preparing alſo to 

| ravage it. Deſtruction ſeemed now to threaten A. 

bens; and haply might ſhe have been ſwallowed 

up, had not the Generoſity of the Corinthians and 
| of Demaratus the other Spartan King defeated 
| Cleomenes's meaſures, and obliged him to retire. 
| Nevertheleſs, the Eubocans and Bocotians were {till 
| carrying on Hoſtilities: the former of theſe the 
| Athenians marched againſt, and eaſily defeated ; but 
the Boeotians, ſeeing what dangers they were ex- 
| poſed to, formed an Alliance with thoſe of Aegina, 
by which means this became a long and hazardous 
| War. For the Aeginetae were not only a Martial 
| People, they were alſo a People powerful at Sea, 
and therefore able to lay waſte, almoſt at pleaſure, 
the Attic Borders. —— In the mean time the other 
Enemies of Athens were not inactive. Cleomenes, 
you know, had found out the Art to prepoſſeſs the 
whole Spartan State againſt this riſing City; and, 
by the baſeſt Policy, Hippias had been ſent for, 
| that, by replacing him on the Throne, they might 
| again depreſs the aſpiring Genius of Albens. Of 
ſuch Importance was Liberty, even in the judgment 
| of the Spartans themſclves. If this Rival, whom chey 
ſo much feared, were once deprived of it, they 
well knew, that there was an end of her Strength 
and Glory, —But what I would chiefly induce 
from the State of Athens at this juncture, is, that 
| i 4-4- theſe 


Herodot. ubi ſupra. 
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th:ſe treing Circumſtances, theſe continual Wars, thj; 
lowering Aspect of Foreign Affairs, were -& real 1 


to the Athenians. To a People, who Iove thei 
Country, Times of Public Danger are always Time 
of Pulle Virtue. The urging Difficulty call; 
forth the whole Vigor of their Spirit, and occaſion 
a full Exertion of their Abilitiesand Fcrtitude, 80 
that this ſeeminghy-adverſe Chance of things pro- 
ved a real Cauſe of Splendor and Power to the 
Athenian People. Hence it was, that the Invaſion 
of the Perſians found them acquainted with Perils, 
and accuſtomed to the Buſineſs of Arms; it found 
them brave, hardy, united—ſtrong in en 
and ſtrong in Chiefs. — 

Another Circumſtance deſerves your Attention. 
The Strength of tbe AEginetae conſiſted in ther Fletts, 
and the 8 had only Land-Forcès. 

You have read, Eudoxus, what the Poets tell; 
that both Neptune the Monarch of the Deep, and 
Minerva the Goddels of Civil Arts, claimed the 
Patronage of Athens, and that the Victory was de- 
cided in favour of the latter o. This antient Fable 
witneſſeth, what was of old the Genius of the A!the- 
ni an People. They were naturally averſe from a 
Maritime Life, and greatly inexpert in Naval Af. 
ſairs. But the Diſtreſſes of the Aeginean War in- 
troduced an entire Change of Policy. The Abe. 
nians opened their Eyes on the Advantages they 
were ſurrounded with; and Navigation began t0 
be cultivated among them. 

You have hitherto had a view of the e 
People in their riſe to Greatneſs. We are now 


bordering on the Event, which put their utmoſt 
Force to Trial, the pouring in 7 the Perſian tor 
again 


* Plut. in Themifeecle. 
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grainſt them. Let me only obſerve to you, that, 
from the - Expulſion of Hippias to the Battle of 
Marathon, there elapied twenty Years. 

Clean. But, Palaemon. have we not a farther 
Demand on you? You mentioned the quick 
Progreſs, which the Athenians made in the Liberal 
Arts ; and you have not treated of the Cauſes, 


that raiſed them to this Preeminence of Geni- 
us ä | | 


Pal. Liberty, my dear Cleanthes, was alſo the 


x 


: principal Cauſe of this; for Science and Arts are 
always the Attendants of Liberty. Genius is, as 
it were, licentious; it loves to ſport itſelf aiter its 


own wanton manner, neither expoſed to the Jea- 
louſies of Tyratits, nor to the Threats of Laws. It 


is then only, that the Mind becomes capab'e of 
the wide expatialing View, and the bold-towering 
Thought v. — Thus it was at Athens. There, 
Imagination knew no bounds; and all the Exceſs of 
Liberty was fully indulged, except when the Reli- 
gion of the Superſtitious People happened to be 
wounded. From this it is, that the Old Comedy 4 
| preſents us with the freeſt Scenes of Wit and Hu- 


mour, 


» Hippias was driven into Exile the third Year of the 67th, 


ö Olympiad ; and the Battle of Maruthen was fought the third 
| Year of the 72d. 


Vide Longinum de Sublimi. Sect. 44. Vide etiam Quit. 


| & fol. Ont L. 16. C. 1. 


4 The O Comedy was written with the moſt poignant Wit 


it dealt in real Tranſactions; it expoſed living Characters; it ſpa- 
| red none; Generals, Stateſmen, Philoſophers, nay, ſometimes the 
| Gods themſelves, were the Victims of the keen-edged Satire. 
It even produced on the Stage the Faces of thoſe, againſt whom 
it was deligned : the Perſona, which it made uſe of, had the 
very Features, the very Complexion of him, who was to be the 


Jeſt of the Day. Of this kind of Comedy the moſt eminent 
Writers were Cratinus, Eupolis, Arifiephanes. In the New Co- 


nech, which was cultivated by Menander, the Poet was to 
N | BY LY move 
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364. Rudiments of the Grecian H Rory. 
mour, that ever were produced r: the Poet had no 
reſtraints from abroad, and might ridicule the moſt 


venerable Characters without hazard. Il mean 


not 


move within the narrow Circle preſcribed to him; he was not 
to attempt Perſonal Reflections, nor to meddle with Matters of 
Government; none but harmleſs fictiticus Subjects were to be al. 
lowed of: In a word, it had more Decency than the O/d Comedy: 
but——ſhall 1 ſay it? It had alſo leſs Wit, leſs Life, leſs 
Genius: it was the Entertainment of Athens obſcured and inſſa- 
ve the Other was the Delight of the free/t, braveft, highs 
 eft-ſpirited, and maſt delicate People, that Hiſtory makes men- 
tion of.—— Between the Suppreſſion of the Old Comedy, and the 
In: roduction of the Mau, there was another Species of Dramatic 
Writing, called the Middle Comedy, in which living Caracters 
were attacked, but in a covert manner, and under fictitious 
names. To theſe reſtraints was the Poet forced to ſubmit, from 
the time of the Eſtabliſhment of the Tyrants by Lyſander. But 
after that the Conqueſts of Alerander the Great, and the Power 
of his Succeſſors, had put an end to all Liberty, then was even 
this kind of Satire interdicted, and the New Comedy took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Stage oſ Athens. ES, | 
Every thing contributed to give Spirit and Ornament to the 
Athenian Comedy. The influence of Liberty had undoubtedly 
the greateſt ſhare in this; and to it may be aſcribed that EA.. 
and Freedom, that Variety of Characters, and Rich Vein of Hu- 
mour, to be found in the Comic Writers of Athens. But beſides, 
they had alſo ſeveral ſingular Advantages they had the live- 
lie turn. of thought, and the happieſt manner of expreſſion 
their very Language had an inimitable Delicacy, and abounded 
with numberleſs El:gances. No Nation of Greece ſpoke like the 
Athenians : inſomuch that, ſay the Antients, were the Gods to 
ſpeak in the Language of Men, they would ſpeak in no other 
than the Dialect of this Refined People. Accordingly, Quinti- 
lian mentions theſe peculiar Graces of the Attic Speech among 
the Cauſes, that have given the Writers of the Athenian Co- 
medy that vaſt Preeminence above thoſe of every other Nation : 
for, in his Opinion, not the Greateſt Writers of this Order, that 
the Romars ever had, are in any way to be compared with thoſe 
of Athens ; not Plautus, nor Caecilius, nor even Terence him- 
ſelf——7ix, ſays he, levem conſequimur umbram ; ade ut mibi 
Sermo ipſe Romanus non recipere videatur illam ſolis conceſſam At- 
ticis Venerem, quando eam ne Graeci quidem in alia genere linguat 
 eviinuerint. Vide Inſtit. Orat, L. 10. C. 1. 
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not to juſtifie rhe Athenians in this point. It was a 
vicious dangerous Exceſs, making that fatal to Vir- 
tue, which ought only to have been intended againſt 
the Baſe and Profligate. And better certainly had it 
been, to have wanted the humorous Sallies of Ariſ- 
tophanes, than to have purchaſed them at ſo dear a 
price, as the impairing of the Public Manners, and 
the laſting reproach of the Athenian People. 
But, whatever was the Petulancy of Comic Wri- 
ters, undoubtedly it was the extreme Freedom of 
the Democratical Government, that rendered the 
| Attic Climate ſo favourable to Genius, and raiſed 
every Lettered Art among them to that unrivalled 
Degree of Perfection. 3 | 
Another Cauſe, that contributed to the Advance- 
ment of Literature at Athens, was the Form of Po- 
| /ity, All Matters were referred to the great Af 
ſembly of the People; and, as I have told you, 
neither Domeſtic Regulations, nor Foreign Allian« 
ces, neither Peace, nor War, could be ultimately 
determined on, till their Conſent had given ratifica- 
tion, On theſe accounts, Perſuaſion was among 
the principal Inſtruments of the Athenian Govern- 
ment: and the loweſt Citizens were accuſtomed to 
be addreſſed by Perſons, exerciſed in all the Arts 
of Speech. Now, this not only made Oratory ne- 
ceſſary to thoſe, who were deſirous of appearing 
to advantage in the Public Councils; but alſo by 
theſe means the People themſelves were rendered 
nice and critical Hearers. Conſider beſides, that 
all Athenians had a place in the Judicial Courts, 
| and 

8 See the account of Socrates, Dial. 13. But then this was 
the licentious exceſs of the Old Comedy. That Liberty, which 


in a State ſuch as Athens might have been of ſingular uſe, and at 
the beginning was applied to excellent purpoſes, at length was 
abuſed of.— In Vitium Libertas excidit—— It was this Abuſe, 


that brought on, or at leaſt was the pretence for bringing on, 
de Reſtraints that followed. 5 of * 
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and that Cauſes, both Civil and Criminal, were 
tried before them ; and that therefore they muſt by 
degrees have become expert in Argument, and 
enabled to unfold the intricacies of Forenſial Plead. 
ings. With opportunities ſuch as theſe, the Cul- 
ture of the Mind was an eaſy Attainment. It was 
ſcarcely poſſible, that they ſhould not have been 
an acute accompliſhed People, when even the 
meaneſt  Artizans were thus inveſted daily with 
the reſpectable Character of Judges, and conver. 
ſant in the moſt important Queſtions of State*. 
Another Cauſe was, the beſtowing of Rewards on 
theſe, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the Elegance of 
their Produftions, and the Emulation, which this na- 
turally gave riſe to. For at Athens it was uſual ' 
to diſpute the Prize of Wit; and not only the Po- 
ets Wreath, but alſo oftentimes the greateſt Ho- 
nours were the Recompence of thoſe, who ex- 
celled. To this Cuſtom, in a great meaſure, we 
owe thoſe inimitable Performances, that graced the 
Athenian Stage ; the Poet writing with a view to 
the higheſt Diſtinctions, and to obtain the Suffra- 
ges of an impartial, delicate, knowing People : and 
at the ſame time this kind of Conteſt preſerved the 
Public Taſte ; it was from theſe refined Entertain- 
ments, that the loweſt Athenians learned that Re- 
liſh for the Beauties of Compoſition; that Purity 
of Style, that Fineſſe of Ear, which Antiquity 
aſcribes to the Inhabitants of this Polite City.— 
How ſurpriſingly they were improved, you may 
N judge, 


t Una Urbs Attica, ſays Velltius Paterculus, pluribus annis 
eloguentiã, quam univerſa Graecia, uberiuſque floruit : adeo ut 
Corpora Gentis illius ſeparata ſint in alias Civitates, Ingenia vero 
folis Athenienfium muris clauſa exifiimes Hiſt. Rom. L. 1. 

C. 18.—— Vide etiam Ciceron. de Clar, Oratoribus. 

_» Vide Plutarch. in Themiſtocle et Cimone, Voyez auſſi L- 
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judge, Cleanthes, from this ſingle Story. Thee: 
pbraſtus, a Native of the Iſland Lesbos, and Diſci- 
ple to Ariſtotle, was one of the brighteſt Geniuſes 
of his Age. It was his Ambition to imitate the 
Aitic Purity, and for this purpoſe he eſtabliſhed 
his reſidence at Athens, where he ſoon obtained a 
very great Reputation, as well on account of the 


Elegance of his Style, as the Excellence of his 


Matter. After one Years of Fame, happening 
to go Into the Market-place, he aſked an Herb- 
woman ſome queſtien : ſhe knew him not; and 
nevertheleſs by his manner of ſpeaking ſhe diſco. 
vered him immediately to be a Foreigner, and re- 
proached him with it. Theophraſtus went off, much 
confounded, that, after all his pains, he was ſtill 


in accuracy of Speech unequal to the meaneſt of 


the Athenian People *. | 
We may alſo apply to the Progreſs of Letters, 
what I obſerved to you of the Succeſs of the Athe- 
nian Arms. This was a Time of Struggle and Eu- 
deavour ; and at ſuch a time, wherever Genius is, 
it always exerts itſelf, and impells us to things 
Great and Worthy. Look back, Eudrxus, to the 
Days of Themiſtocl:s and Ariſtides— Even then, 
amidſt the Alarms of the Perſian War, Æſcbylus 
flouriſhed, and Sophocles planned * his ſublime 
Dramas. And of them, that followed, all the 

or G moſt 


v Cicero de Clar. Oratoribus. 
* Aeſchylus ſerved at the Battle of Marathon: Sopbocles was 
then a Child. However he lived, to rival Aeſchylus. For at the 


Repreſentation of the firſt Piece, that he produced in Public, 


| be diſputed the Prize with him, and obtained it. This happen- 


ed the firſt Year of the 77th Olympiad, or 8 Years after the 


| Battle of Salamis: Yong Mr. Dodwell places it a Year later. 


Arſchylus was ſo afflicted at this Victory obtained by Sophecles, 


| that he retired into Sicily, and, according to Plutarch, died 
| litre of Grief, | 


See Plutarch, in his Life of Czmoen, 
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moſt Eminent were thofe, who lived neareſt to that 
Tlluftrious Age, when Diſtreſs rendered Athens Glorious. 

There is allo another Cauſe, that made this 3 
Our Souls, as 
it were, catch the Love of Glory from each other; 
and when we behold all around us engaged in no- 


ble Purſuits, Emulation adds vigor to our Spirit, 


and every Power within us is called forth to Action. 
Hence, among all improved Nations, has that 


Point of time, which has been moſt diſtinguiſhed 
by gallant Deeds of Arms, been alſo memorable 


for its producing Men of extraordinary Accom- 
At Athens it was fo re- 
markably. And, together with the moſt famed 
of her Laurelled Chiefs, ſhone forth her greateſt 
Poets, and beſt Philoſophers. Here you may ſee 


a Miltiades, a Themiſtocles, a Cimon——and there 
an Aſchylus, a Cratinus, a Sopbocles——here a Ni. 
cias, a Pericles, an Alcibiades——and there an Euri- 
pides, an Eupolis, an Ariſtagoras, an Ariſtophanes, 


a Socrates, a Plato——Arms give Life to Arts: 
and the Hero and the Scholar ſeem to contend, who 
ſhall beſt adorn their Common Country. 

Eud. Do not you think, Palaemon, that the Cul. 


tom of doing Honour to the Memory of thoſe, 


who fell in War, whether by Funeral Orations, or 
Panegyric Verſe, contributed alſo greatly to the 


r 


flouriſhing of Learning at Athens ? 


Pal. Your Obſervation, Eudoxus, is certainly 


Juſt: and, eſpecially in thoſe Days, muſt this have 
proved of ſingular ſervice to Letters. For the 
Subjects, on which the Geniuſes of Athens were to 
diſplay their Parts, were of the higheſt Dignity. 
Fhey were to write the Praiſes of thoſe Glorious 
Men, who. died for their Country at Marathon, at 


Salamis, at Plateae. On Subjects, ſuch as thele, 


it was eaſy for the Poet or the Orator to feel a 1 
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of Inſpiration, and to riſe to a Sublimity of Thought 
1 and Diction. 
One Circumſtance more I muſt mention to you, 
which proved very advantageous to Athens, —— 
the Calamitous Condition of the lonian Cities, di- 
| vided, ravaged, and oppreſſed. nia, from the 
| ſoftneſs of its Climate, was, in a manner, deſigned 
by Nature, to be the Nurſery of Arts and Scien- 
ces. Its Air was of the happieſt temperature, mild 
and ſerene; and all the Treaſures of the Year cloa- 
thed its blooming Fields J. Its Inhabitants alfo 
| were Men of a refined Caſt, of a lively Imaginati- 
on, and uncommon Reach of Thought ; and a 
greater number of Accompliſhed Perſons had their 
Birth on this Shore, and on the Ifles adjacent, than 
any other Spot of the ſame extent through all the 


World can boaſt of *, Here, in early Days, was 


Homer born. Cumae as the Country of H. 
And in later Ages, Sappho, Alcacus, Anacreon, 
Jon, Hecataeus, Theopompus, Herodotus, Pythago- 
tas, Bras, Thales, Anaxegoras, all great Names, 
l and many more, Poets, Hiſtorians, Philoſophers, 

were Natives of this lovely Region. — But Jania 
| ſoon loſt her Liberties. Firft, a number of Petty 
| Tyrants, and then Croeſus, invaded it. And af⸗ 
| terwards, when the Zydian Empire was over- 


| vinces of the Perfian Mo: rarchy, and made 

| groan under the arbitrary Sway, and cruel = 
| poſitions of the Satraps of Aa the Leſs.——Ar 
| the time, of which I am ſpeaking, the Diſtreſſes 
| of lonie encreaſed, and its moſt flouriſhing States 
ö B b Bb wele 


7 vide Herodot. in Clio. 


See Enquiry io: the Life of 2 
2 a Strabo. N 1 a Ly: 


| thrown, it was ranked among the Tributary P. 700 
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the Perſians.—— You remember, Cleanthes, what 


againſt the Governour of Ha the Leſs, on ac- 
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were given up to Slavery and Devaſtation ®, The 
Mules, you know, Eudoxus, always take | thei; 
Flight from the Seat of Bondage and Oppreſſion 
to the Land of Liberty: Aud Athens ſaw herſelf 
inricked with the moſt valuable Spoils of the Af. 
lic Coaſt, its Arts and Manners, its Philoſopher 
and Poets. | 5 

We paſs on now to the Invaſion of Greece by 


was the Cauſe of this memorable Mar? 
Cl-an. You: told us, I think, that Reſentment 


count of his eſpouſing the Intereſts of Hippias, 
moved the Athenians to liſten to the Sollicitacions 
of Ariſtagoras, and to join in the Jonzon League. 

Pal. True, Cl-anthes. But, beſides this, there 
are certain Particulars of the Perſian and Joni: 
Hiſtory, which it may be neceſſary firſt to explzn 
to you. — You are not a Stranger to the Name 
of Cyrus the Great. He was the Founder of th: 
Perſian Empire, which he eſtabliſhed, not leſs by 
the Excellence of his Virtues, than by the Te: 
ror of his Arms: he was the Father of thoſe he 
reigned over. His Succeſſor was his Son Camby: 
{es, who inherited his Father's Kingdom, withort 
being Heir to his Virtues; he was a weak, raſh, 
vicious Prince, a Curſe to his own Family, anda 
Scourge to his unhappy People. A violent Deati 
freed the Earth from this Monſter : and, after 
him, Smerdis, or Oropaſtes, as Fuſtin calls him, 
one of the Perſian Magi, having found means to 
perſonate the King's Brother, who h.d been lan 
by the Orders of Cambyſes, uſurped the Throne. 


This 


Herodot. in Erato. 
© See Dial. 7. P. 294; 
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| This Impoſture was ſoon diſcovered ; and ſeven 
| Perſian Noblemen of the firſt Rank conſpired a- 


gainſt the Uſurper, and ſlew him. No Prince of 


the Race of Cyrus now remained; and therefore it 
was agreed, that theſe Noble Perſons, Who had 
; vindicated the Honour of their Country, ſhould 
on a ſtated Day have their Horſes led forth to a 
certain place, and that he, whoſe Horſe had neigh- 


ed firſt after the Riſing of the Sun, the great Di- 


vinity of the Pex/ans, ſhould be ſaluted King. By 
the Contrivance of a Groom the Omen declared in 
Favour of Darius, the Son of Hiſtaſpes, and he 
vas accordingly placed on the Throne of Cyr; d. 


After this Prince had reigned many Years proſ- 


| perouſly ; he determined, on ſome frivolous Pre- 
F tence, to make War on the Seythians ®, who awelt 
along the Banks of the Danube. They were a Na- 
tion, of whom antient Hiſtory makes the moſt ho- 
nourable mention: in their Manners, ſimple, up- 
right, reproachleſs; occupied entirely in the Cul- 
ture of their Flocks, in which their whole Wealth 
conſiſted; and without either Cities, or fixed Ha- 
| bitations, but ranging about from Place to Place, 
as the fairneſs of the Paſturage invited them. From 
this method of Life, they were extremely hardy, 
bold, and vigorous ; acquainted with the rougheſt 
| Toils; and inured to the ſevereſt Inclemencies or 
the Seaſons. Againſt a People, ſuch as this, poor 
were the Triumphs to be expected. Nevertheleſs, 

Darius aſſembled a numerous Army, and having 
ſubdued the Thracians, and formed a Bridge over 
the Danube, he paſſed over into the Seythian Bor- 
ders. —— Nothing but a wild Waſte of Country 
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lay before him: for the Scy/h7ans had removed their 
Families and Flocks into the more Northern Parts, 
However, Darius, thinking to force them to Sub. 
miſſion, left the Bridge to the Care of the Jonians, 
who attended him in this Expedition, requiring of 
them, that they ſhould wait for him forty Days, 
and diſcharging them from their Station, if he did 
not return within the appointed time; and then, 
ſecure of Victory, marched in Purſuit of the Sy. 
thians, They ſoon appeared, and, ſeeming to flee 
before him, led him far away from the Banks of 
the Danube; when at length the Perfians found them. 
ſelves in the midſt of an inhoſpitable Deſart, expo- 
ſed to all the Extremities of Want, and to the Re- 
ſentment of a brave exaſperated Nation. Darius 
now ſaw, how vain had been his Hopes, and re- 
ſolved to return: but Difficulties multiplied againſt 
him——the poor Produce of this uncultivated 
Soil had been deſtroyed by his own Forces; and the 
badneſs of the Ways encreaſed by the Devaſtations, 
which the Natives had made. Beſides, he was in 
the midſt of Enemies, who were preparing to at- 
tack him, and Indathyrſus King of the Scythians 
had ſent a Meſſage, that filled the whole Army 
with Terror, He had ordered a Scyihian to pre- 
ſent to Darius in his Name a Bird, a Mouſe, a 
Frog, and five Arrotus.— You look with ſurprize, 
Cleanthes But, odd as it may appear to you, it 
was a ſignificative Meſſage. Indathyrſus meant, 
that, except the Perſians could take Flight like he 
Bird, or hide them in the Earth like the Mouſe, or 
conceal themſelves under Water like the Frog, they 
never ſhould eſcape ihe Scythian Arrows. —— You 
ſee the Scythians had their emblematical Language, | 
25 well as the politeſt Nations, 


During 


82 
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During theſe Tranſactions, the appointed Days 
elapſed, and the Ionian Chiefs began to deſpair of Da- 
rins's Return. Among thoſe Chiefs was Miltiades, 
Son to Cimon, a Nobleman of Athens. His Un- 


cle, who alſo was called Miliiades, was choſen by 


the Thracian Dolonces as their Leader, and, paſſing 
over to the Cherroxeſus, reigned over them. He was 
fucceeded by Steſagoras his Nephew, Son to Cimon; 
and, Sieſagoras dying, this Miltiades, Cimon's ſe- 
cond Son, got Poſſeſſion of the Sovereignty f: He 
was extremely earneſt, that the JIonians ſhould break 
down the Bridge, and leave Darius and his Army 


to the Vengeance of the Scytbians. By this, ſays 
he, the Liberties of Ionia ſhall be reſtored, and the 


Perſians completely humbled. The Scythians hke- 


| wiſe urged the Jonians to depart, promiſing, that 


they would put an end to the ambitious Projects 


of the; Perfav. But Hiſtiaeus, Tyrant of Mile us, 


ſaved the King: he repreſented to the Sovereigns 


of the reſt of the Ionian States, that their Power 


depended on that of Darius ; and that if the Dread 
of Perſia were once removed, all the Grecian Cities 
of Aſia would vindicate their autient Rights, aud 
expell them. In an Aﬀembly of Tyrants ſuch 


an Argument could net but have its weight. And 


therefore, notwithſtanding the Oppoſition of Mil. 
tiades, it was agreed that they ſhould keep their 
Station, and ſecure a Retreat to Darius, However, 
to amuſe the Scythiaus they feigned to depact, and 
withdrew thoſe Ships, that were neareſt to the Scy- 


than Territories; but the reſt of the Bridge they 


left entire, there determining to remain, till they 
ſhould receive ſome Tidings of the Perfan Army. 


After 


f Vide Herodot. in Erato. Cornel Nopos has confounded 


this Milnads with his Uncle. Coral. Nep. in Malti adh. 
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After ſome Days, Darius arrived on the Banks of 
the Danube, having luckily eſcaped the Ambuſhes 
of the Scyibians, who waited to intercept him. It 
was Night, when he arrived there; and finding 


the Bridge broken, he judged the'/ontans were de- 


parted, and began to deſpair of ever ſeeing Per/ia 
more. In this Diſtreſs, he commanded a Perſon 
in his Army, who was remarkable for his Strength 
of Voice, to call aloud on Hiftiaeus the Mileſian. 


Hiſtiaeus heard the Call; the Bridge was made 


up; and Darius and his Forces paſſed over. 

The King was not long ignorant of the ſingular 
Obligations he had to the Prince of Miletus, and 
offered to reward him with whatſoever he ſhould 
deſire, Hiſtiaeus aſked only, that he ſhould have 
leave to Build a City on the River Srymon in 
Thrace, and Darius readily granted it. But after- 
wards, liſtening to the malicious Inſinuations of the 
' Governour of Thrace, who pretended to fear certain 
dangerous Conſequences from this Eſtabliſnment, 
he prevailed on Hiſtiaeus to accompany him to 
Suſa, where, under the Shew of doing him Ho- 


nour, he detained him, without ſuffering him to 


return to his Native Country. 
Clean. So that a Splendid Slavery was all the re- 
compence Hiſtiacus had for his Faith to Darius? 
Pal. This was not the whole of his III For- 
tune, ——He had left s his Nephew Ariſtagoras 
his Lieutenant in Miletus. Soon after his depar- 
ture to Suſa, Ariſtagoras formed a Deſign againſt 
the People of Naxos, and applied to "Artapher- 
nes h for aſſiſtance, engaging to ſubject not only 
Naxos, but alſo all the iſlands of the Egean Sea, 
and 
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and even Euboca itſelf, to the Perſian Power. Ar- 
ſaphernes communicated the Plan to Darius, and, 


naving obtained his Approbation, ſent a Fleet of 


two hundred Ships under the Command of Mega- 
bates, with Directions, that he ſhould receive his 
Inſtructions from Ariſtagoras: but the haughty 
Perſian, eſteeming it an Indignity to obey the Or- 
ders of a Grezk, betrayed the whole Deſign to the 
Naxians, who, having prepared vigorouſly for 
their Defence, obliged the Enemy to raiſe the 
Siege. This Miſcarriage was nevertheleſs impu- 
ted to the Mil-fian Governour, and he was requi- 
red to make good the Expences of the Expedi- 
ion. — This ſmall Spark ſpread the Flames of 
| War throughout all Ionia. For Arifapgeras, gui- 
died by his Reſentments, and fearing the Loſs of 
lis Government, if not of his Life i, formed the 

reſolution 


i Ariſbagords's Fears were not groundleſs. The Fate of Poly- 
trates ſtiewed, what the Princes of Ton:a had to expect from the 
Perſian Satfaps. — The Hiftory of this Prince is ſo remarkable, 
that, although it does not properly belong to the Plan of this 
Work, I ſhall give it a place here. He reigned in Sams, where 
he had uſurped the Supreme Power; and ſo well did he eſtabliſh 
himſelf in the Sovereignty, that he was ſoon accounted one of 
the greateſt Potentates of his Days. He had vaſt Wealth; he 
had formidable Flcets ; his Friendſhip and Protection were court- 
ed by all the States around; and in all the Enterprizes, in which 
he engaged, Succeſs conſtantly attended him. Elevated with his 
Proſperity, he conceived the Projet of ſubduing all o and 
the Grecian Tllands. —Orates was then Governour of Sardis, under 
Camb gſis gon of Cyrus; he had ſome time before been treated 
with Indignity by Pcl;crates, and impatiently waited the Op- 
portunity of Revenge. As ſoon therefore as he heard of the 

eſignus of the Prince of Samos, he ſent to offer him all his "Treas 


ſores, provided he would protect him againſt Cambyſes, who was 


determined, ſaid he, according to the Intelligence he ad re- 


ccived, to put him to Death; Polycrates commiſſioned truſty 
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- Intentions to 4riflageras, is extremely remarkable. He ſhaved 
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reſolution to throw off the Perfian Yoke. Whilſt 


he was thus meditating his revenge, a Meſſenger 
arrived from Hiſtiaeus k, commanding him to re- 


volt 


then refided at Magnrfa : and the Meſſenger being deceived by 


the Artifice of Oroetes, who ſhewed him a number of large 


Bags, filled indeed with Stones, but which were covered with 
Pieces of Gold, he made a magnificent Report to his Maſter of 
the Riches the Perſian was poſſeſſed of. Induced by this, Poly. 
crates, contrary to the Advice of all his Friends, adventured 
to paſs over to Magnefia : this was what Oroetes defired ; he had 
now in his Power the Man he hated, and immediately ordered 
him to be crucified. This happened towards the End of Can- 
byſes's Reign. — The Reader will be glad to know, that the 
treacherous Or/etes was put to Death by the Orders of Darius, 
ſhortly after his Acceſhon to the Throne of 7 erfia: for be- 
ſides his black and inhuman Treatment of Polycrates, he had been 


guilty of many bloody enormous Crimes. Herodot. in Ma- 


lia. With the Hiſtory of Polycrates, that of Pythagoras 
has a near Connexion. Having left Samos, at the time of the 
Tyranny of Polycrates, he travelled into Egypt, and ſpent 22 


Years in converſing with the Egyptian Sages : but being 
taken Priſoner by Comby/es, who invaded that Country (Olymp. 


63. An. 3. Vide Dodwell. Diller. 3: de Cyclis Metone antiqui- 
eribus, P. 138.) he was ſent to Ba 


ylon, where he enjoyed the 
Opportunity of learning the Wiſdom of the Chaldees, and, ac- 
cording to ſome Critics, was even inſtructed by the Prophet 
zekiel. (Vide Selden. de Diis Syris. Syntag. 2. C. 1. P. 210.) 
hus rich in Knowledge, and deeply read in the Religious 
Myſteries of the moſt celebrated Nations, he returned to San,, 


but finding Sylſen Brother to Polycrates in Poſſeſſion of the 


Throne, he retired to Italy, where he drew after him a prodigi- 
ous number of Diſciples, and, by the means of pretended Mi- 
racles and artful Intrignes, eſtabliſhed his Doctrines, and intro- 
duced new Laws, throughout moſt of the Cities of Magna Grazia. 
At length, he was flain in an Inſurrection of the Crotonians, 
(ſome ſay he eſcaped to Metapontum) and molt of his Diſciples were 
maſſacred, two only eſcaping, Archippus of Tarentum and Lyſts, 
the laſt of whom fled into Greece, and under his Care was Epa- 
minondas educated. Vide Famblich. et Porphyr. Vit. Pythagor. 
Diog. Laert. in Pythagora. Selden. et Dodwell. ubi ſupra. 

k The manner, which Hiftiaeus made uſe of to ſignify his 


the 
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volt. againſt the Perflans. Is thoughr, he urged 
his Nephew to this, that, under pretence of redu- 
cing the Rebels, he might have an Opportunity of 
returning” home. Be this as it may, Hiſtineus 

Meſſage determined Ariſtageras. His firſt ep 
was to lay down the Sovereighty at 4i/-zus 3, and 
then, taking a Progreſs through all the Bias 
States, he'compelled the ſeveral Tyrants to diveſt 
themſelves of their Authority. Liberiy alone, 


N thought hep could inſpirit the Tonians a7 this trying 


Juntlure This done, he paſſed over to Lace- 


demagg Where you know his Suit was rejected. 
With the Athenians he had better Succeſs: their 
Deteſtation of Tyrants made them heedleſs of all 


| the Confequences, with which this War might be. 
| attended. 


Clean. Where was Miltiages, during theſe tran: 


ö ſactions? 


Pal. He had been obliged, before the begin- 


ning of the Jonian Troubles, to abandon the Cher: 
ſoneſus, on account of the Scy/hians, who, to re- 


venge the Wrongs done them by the Perf ans, 


broke into Thrace and laid it waſte. After their 
| departure, he was re-eſtabliſhed in his Sovereignty 
| by the Dolonces + and ſcarcely had he enjoyed it 
| three i Years, when, hearing that the Phoenicians, 
| who were employed in the Service of Darius, were 
| at 7 enedos, he put all his Riches on Board five 


C SE © TE: | ; Ships, 


the Head of one of his Servants, in whoſe Fidelity he moſt 
confided, and having imprinted the Meſſage on his Crown, 
kept him at Suſa, till his Hair was grown again. When that 
time was come, he diſpatched him to Miletus, without any other 
Inſtructions, than that, on his Arrival, he ſhould defire AH. 


goras to take off his Hair, and look on his Head. —— There 


were the Characters found imprefled, and Aviſtagoras was in- 
formed of the Deſigns of Hiſtigeus. ——-Hercdot. in Terpfichur e. 


"=" N 
+= "8 
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Ships, and retired, ta bens. He would pro. 
bably have been an active Friend: to Ariftagora;, 
Na his ſituation at home permitted im; for he 
ated the Perſian Yoke, and had no reaſon to ex. 
pect much Favour of Darius H e + 


2914 vue 


But to return to the Ionian Affaits. As ſoon 
as. the Confederate. Fleets ® of: Ionia and; Alben. 
were in readineſs, they ſailed to Apluſus, togethet 
with five Ships of War belonging do the Eretriam. 
Here the F. 59 landed; and \marchipg-an: to Gar. 
dis, before the Perfians could be informed of their 
deſtination, they took the City by- Surprige, {0 
that Artaphernes with much difficulty ſaved him- 
ſelf in the Citadel. The Houſes of the Sardian: 
were moſtly built of Cane; and an Athenian Sol. 
dier having in the Attack thrown a lighted Torch 
on one of them, the Flames ſoon communicated 
themſelves through the whole City, and conſumed 
it intirely. This Outrage Darius bare ſo impati- 
ently, that he ſolemnly vowed to take ſignal Ven- 
geance of the Athenian People; and Hiſtorians tell 
us, that there was even an Officer eſpecially ap- 
Rau de who was thrice, every Day at a. certain 

our to repeat to him theſe. words, Oh King, re- 
member the Athenians. —— Sardis being deſtroyed, 
the Confederates were alarmed at the approach of 
the Perſian Forces, which were now. aſſembled a- 
gainft them, and haſtened back to Epheſus. And 
the Perſians, purſuing them thither, attacked and 
defeated them with great Slaughter. From that 
time, the Athenians fell off from the [onian League. 
Some Authors think that the late ill ſucceſs deter- 
mined them to this; but more probably was it ow. 
ing 


2 Herodet. in Erato. 
Herodot. in Terpſichore, 


| caly 


tai: 
their 
Ruir 
Vituc 
wiſe 


Ten 


their 


Suſa 
appe 
the 

tue 


ing to the. Divifions, which they obſerved were pre- 

yvoalling in the Councils of the lonian Confederates. 

Clean. What? this Revolt then "proved fatal to 

bona EF WOO 16 

Pal. It ſerved 407 to make their coden more 

calamitous. Indeed, for ſome time even after this 
Defeat, they had a ſhort Gleam of Succeſs, and 


maintained a Superiority at Sea. But in the ſixth 


Tear of the War, the Perſians having got together 
© a conſiderable Fleet under the Command of Ot anes 
N and Artaphernes, it was reſolved to attempt Milo- 
Ius, the Chief City of the: Joniun Confederacy : 

and the Joniaus, percewing their Intention, aſſem- 
| bled their whole Maritime Force for its defence, 
to the number of three hundred and fifty three 
Ships. This formidable Navy the Perſians ſoon 
found means to weaken, by drawing off ſeveral of 
the Confederate Powers, ſo that, when the En- 


gagement was, the Ionians had 1carcely | more than 


an hundred. Ships, and afforded - the Perſians an 
| ealy Victory. The Conſequence of this was the 
| taking off Miletus, which the Per/7 ions, to ſignalize 
their Revenge for the burniog of Sardis, Taid in 


Ruins, and condemned all the Inhabitants to Ser- 


vitude. The: other revoked Cities of Jonia like. 


viſe were treated with: the utmoſt Severity; their 


Temples conſumed with Fire; and the choiceſt of 
their young Men and Maidens ſent Slaves to 
Suſa n. Such was the Fate of a People, wha 
appear to have periſhed, becauſe they engaged in 
the Glorious Cauſe of Liberty, without N Vire 
tue enough. to bear them 1 it. 


23 * 


c CQ 2 Fund, 


Heradot. in Erato. 
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380. .Rudiments of the Grecian Môſtary. 


Ed. You have not mentioned Hiſiarus in the 
latter part of the Janian nen EY not he alſo 
fall. a Victim in this War?? 

Pal. Lou know, he was at Soſa, when: the Jo- 
nian War firſt broke out. Nevertheleſs, Darius 
ſuſpected his Connexion with the! Malecontents, 

and charged him with it. The artful Jonian an- 
ſwered the King with the moſt ſolemn Profeſſions 
of | Fealty and Attachment, offering to bring all 
the onians back to their Allegiance, if he was per- 
mitted to go among them. The King was perſua. 
ded, and Hiſtiaeus came to Sardis, where he thought 
he might eaſily carry on a Correſpondence with the 
Confederates; but finding that his Intrigues were 
all known to. Arlapberues, he went over to ſome 
of the Grecian Iſlands, and being taken in the 
courſe. of the War, was hanged: by -Artaphernes's 
Orders, and his Head ſent to Darius. ? Tis ſaid, 
that the Satrap was apprehenſive, the King might 
feel his tenderneſs revive for Hiſtiatus, and that on 
this account he haſtened the Execution of this dan- 
gerous Rebel. And accordingly we are told, that 
when his Head was brought to Suſa, Darius wept 
over it . Hiſtory ſpeaks him a ſubtle Stateſ- 
man, who ſacrificed his Country to his private 
Views, and received the Puniſhment guilty due to 
his ambitious . intereſted , Counſels. As for 
Ariſtagoras, when he ſaw the Affairs of [onia in a 
declining ſtate, he with a Party of Milſiaus made 
his way into Thrace, in order to ſecure a Place of 
Refuge, and there was he ſlain. 

Clean. The Reduction of ILonia was, I ſuppoſe, 
Fae Signal for attacking the Albenians —_ 


Pal. 


" OD 


Phe\ 
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Pal. Darius (firſt ' ſent Embaſſadors into Greece, FE 
to ſummon all the Greciaus to acknowledge his = 
Power, and to demand Earib and Water, the uſu- Wi 
| al Form of Submiſſion in thoſe Days. The Perfians Lit 
| were well received by many of the Grecian States, 

\ particularly at Aegina, which, you know, induced 
Lileomenes to invade that Illand. ut at Sparta and 
Aibens theſe Embaſſadors were treated with re- 
markable Indignity: they were thrown, one into a 
Mill, and an other into a Ditch, and bid to carry 

to their Maſter the Eurib and Water he required r. 
This Inſult greatly heightened, Darius'sReſentment; 

| and Mardonius % was immediately ordered to 
march into Greece. The Choice he made of this 
General was due to Favour not to Merit; he was 
| 2 vain young man, unacquainted with the Buſineſs 
of Arms: but his | Riches, and Noble Birth, to- 
gether with his near relation to the Royal F amily, 
| the King havmg given him his Daughter in mar- 
riage, obtained him this Diſtinction. It ſoon ap- 
J d, how little ſuch Advantages avail in the 
Field of War; for as he was on the Confines of 
Macedon, and encamping in full ſecurity, he was 
| attacked in the Night by the Thracians, who plun- 

| dered his Camp, and wounded Mardonius himfelf. 
About the ſame time, the Perfian Fleet in failing 
round the point of Mount Azthos met with a Storm, 43% 
in which three hundred Ships and above twenty 1398 
| thouſand Men periſhed. Theſe Diſaſters obliged 17 
| Mardonius to retreat; and Darius, convinced of 
his Incapacity, appointed Datis and Ariaphernes * 
Generals i in 8 ſtead. Theſe two Generals er out 
rom 


F 5 40 1 4 a 1388 

Þ YT; in Palmaia.... 1 88 ‚ ove. > Lo 
In Erato. i HY 
Son to Artaphernes Satrap of 46 7a the Leſs, and Ne! | 4 BY 
phew to Derr Herodut. in Erato. 1 


from Aſia with à Fleet of ſix hundred Ships and 
an Army of an hundred and fifty thouſand Men. 
With this Force they ſubdued moſt of the Iſlands 


of the Egean Sea, and ſailing to Etetria took it, 


after a Siege of ſeven Days, by the Treachery of 


ſome of its Inhabitants. You: know, Citanthes, 
this unhappy People had engaged in the Jonian 


Confederacy; and the Perfians reſolved to make 


their Puniſhment exemplary: they were given up 


to the Rage of the licentious Solthery, their City 
was reduced to Aſhes, and as many:of:the Inhabi- 
tants, as the Sword ſpared, were ſentenced to per: 
petual Bondage. The Athentans had endeavoured 


to aſſiſt them, but, finding that. the. City was be- 


trayed, had retired.— The Perſians ſhaped their 
courſe next into Attica ; and Hippias, who led the 


way to the Ravagers of his Country, conducted 


them into the Fields of Maruiban.! Neither the 
Multitude of the Enemy, nor the Fate of Erelria, 
diſmayed the Athenians ; and, firm in the Cauſe 
of Liberty, they ſaw undaunted this numerous Hoſt 


come againſt them. They bad already ſollicited 
Succours from the neighbouring States, but the 


Terror of the Perſian Arms had poſſeſſed them all, 
except the Sparlans, and thoſe: of the little City of 
Platene . However, the Spartans. deferred their 
march on account of an 'antient Superſtition, that, 
forbade to enter on any Expedition, till after the full 
Eats mentation: hofingq. nM: biMoen 


© 's The Platzans had been Confederate with the Athenians ſe- 


veral Years before this: for finding themſelves greatly oppreſſed 
by the Thebars, they applied firſt to the Lacedemonians, and 


then, on their refuſal, to thoſe of Athens, who generouſly aſ- 
ſerted their Cauſe, and received them under their Protection. 
This happened in the Days of Cleomenes King of Sparta, and 
according to Dodævell (in Annalibus Thucydideis) the firſt Year 


of the 65th Olympiad, about thirty Years before the Battle of 


Marathon, Vide Herodot. Lib. ſupra citato.— 
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| Moon t; ſo that of all the Nations of Greece the 
| Plateans;alone ſhared with! the 4benians the Dan- 
gers of his. Glorious War, When they took the 
Field, they found their Forces extremely inconſi- 
detable ; for the Plateans could only turniſh a 
thouſand Men; and the Athenians. had no more 
than ten thouſand, one thouſand out of each Tribe. 
They were commanded by ten Captains, among 
| whom was that Miltiades, who had reigned in the 
| Thracian Cher ſon- ſus, and Arzſtides and Themiſtocles, 
| at this time both young Men d. And to theſe was 
added Callimathus, the Polimarch of that Year: 
| for ſuch, ſays. Herodotus, was the Cuſtom of the 
| Athenians. in thoſe Days v. - Theſe Captains were 
| inveſted” with equal Powers, and were to have the 
Command, each their Day, alternately.— 
| firſt Council of War it was urged, that they ſhould 
| provide for the Defence of the City, and not ha- 
| zard an Engagement: Miltiades, Ariſtides, The- 
miſtocles, and two other of the Leaders warmly 
maintained the contrary opinion. The caſting 
Voice was in the Pelemarch; and Miltiades, turning 


to him, earneſtly preſſed him to declare for a Bat- 


| tle: You have it now in your Option, ſays he to 
| him, to ſave. vour Country from Ruin and Servitude ; 
| and this Vote, which you are this Day to give, may 
| render your Name even more Illuſtrious, than that of 
| Harmodius and Ariſtogiton. Moved by theſe 
| words, the Polemarch "concurred. with Miltiages ; 
| and this Gallant Band marched on to meet the 
| Perſia ans. 

Clean. Glorious Men | 415 
Pal. 


0 Hara ubi ſupra. Juſtin, L. 2. C. 5 
Plutarch. in Ariſtide. 
See Dial. 8. P. 306, 
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334 Rudinieuts of the Grecian Hiftory. 
Pal. I have told you, that the Arbenian Cap. 
taihs were to command alternately. Arxiſtides ſaw 
the Inconvenience of a Power thus divided, and 
propoſed, that they ſhould all reſign their turns in 
tavour of Miltiades :. The Propoſal was chear- 
fully agreed to: but nevertheleſs; Miltiades defer. 
red engaging, till he was Commander in his own 
Right ). In the mean time, he endeavoured to 
add to the ſtrength of his little Army, by chooſ. 
ing advantageous Ground at the foot of a Moun- 
tain, where they could not be ſurrounded, and by 
Aanking them with ſeveral large Trees, which he 
ordered to be laid down to keep off the Perſan 
'Horſe *. At laſt the important Day came, and 
the Athenians drew out to Battle. Datis be- 
held with Contempt this handful of Men, and 
haſtened to fall on them, well pleaſed with the Op- 
portunity of cutting them off, before the Spartans 
were come to their Aſſiſtance. Little did the Per. 
Jian know, what they could atchieve, who were 
prepared to abide every Extremity, rather than to 
live without Liberty. As ſoon as the Signal was 
given, the Athenizn Wings ruſhed impetuous on 
the Enemy, and broke through the Per/ian Batta- 
lia, Sword in hand. The Violence of this attack 
began the confuſion of the Perfians, who, being 
pent up in too narrow a ſpace, were much incom- 
moded by their own Multitudes. The two Wings 
ſoon made their way through the Lines of the 
Enemy, and meeting together returned to the Af: 
ſiſtance of the Athenian Center, where the greateſt 
Diſtreſs was: for Miltiades had drawn 12 the 
. Flower 


* Plutarch. in Ariflide: - 
Herodot. Libro ſupra dicto. 
Corn. Nepos in Miltiade. 
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Flower of the Army towards the Wings, ſo that 
Ariſtides and Themiftocles, who commanded in this 
part, with much difficulty maintained their ground 
againſt the vaſt weight of the oppoſite Numbers. But 
the Succeſs of the Wings determined the Fate of the 
Battle; and the Enemy, ſeeing the Athenians bear 
down all before them, fled with the utmoſt pre- 
cipitation: the brave Abenians purſued them tb 
their Ships, and boarding thoſe, that lay neareſt ro 
| the Shote, took ſeven of them. Upwards of. fix 
| thouſand Perfians, ſays Herodotus, fell in the En- 
gagement, and among them the baſe Hippi as; 
and of the Athenians only one hundred and ninety 
two b. Such was the Iſſue of that memorable 
Day of Marathon *, on which was won one of the 
© moſt ſignal Victories, that Hiſtory has recorded 
eleven thouſand Men putting to: flight an Army of 
mote than an hundred thouſand, and thoſe alſo 
no deſpicable Soldiers, and who beſides were fluſh: 
ed with their late Victories over the Grecian Iſlan- 
ders, and thoſe of Eretria.— But, as I have al- 
teady obſerved to you, Cleanthes, every Athenian 
| fought for himſelf on this occaſion; every Albe- 
| nan was perſonally concerned in the Fortune of this 
important Day —he fought for the Temples of his 
| Gods, for the Sepulchres of his Fathers, for all, 
that the ties of Domeſtic Life can render dear 
he fought for Laws and Liberties, ſuch as no 
wad eb D d d Change 


Vide Herodot. Plutarch. et Corn. Nepot. ubi ſupra. 
d Tuſtin pretends that two hundred thouſand Perſians were 
lain; but then he makes their Army amount to fix hundred 
| thouſand. It is thought by ſome, that Herodotus, in the account 
| he gives us, means only thoſe who fell in Battle, and that many 
more of the Perſians were deſtroyed in their Flight, or as they 
were endeavouring to get aboard their Ships. : 
This Battle, as it has been already obſerved, was fought 
the 2d Year of the 72d Olympiad, or 489 Years before Chriſt. 


. 7386 - Rudiments of tbe Grecian Hiſtory. 
1 Change of Government could reſtore to him; and, if 
= he did not conquer, Death, or Slavery worſe than 
= Death, lay before him. Accordingly, Hiſtorians 
= tell us, that though the Diſpoſition and Conduct 
= of the Battle was owing to Miltiades, yet was it 
I difficult to fay, to which of the Athenians the firſt 
13 Praiſe was due, for Intrepidity of Courage and 
bold Atchievements e. It was an Army of He- 
Toe, and they all wrought wonderous things. 
ud. Tuſtin, | remember, relates an Inſtance of 
that Courage, which appears to me ſcarcely cre- 
dible. Cynegyrus d, an Officer in the Auhenian Ar- 
my, after many extraordinary Feats, purſued the 
* Per/ians to the Shore, and with his right hand laid 
. hold on one of their Ships; his hand was ſtruck 
A off: with the other he ſeized on it again, which 
being ſtruck off in like manner, he held to the 
Veſlel with his Teeth, till his Courage and his Life 
forſook him together. 

Pal. Herodotus alſo makes mention of FE with 
ſome variation in the Circumſtances : he tells us 
'Y only, that Cynegyrus fixed his hand on the Prow of 
i a Perſian Veſſel, and reſolutely kept his hold, un- 
il til, his Hand being {truck off with an Ax, he fell. — 
=—_  - But, Eudoxus, there is another Inſtance of the un- 
| conquered Spirit of the Atrbenians, which ſeems yet 

more amazing, A certain Athenian Soldier, the 
inſtant he ſaw the Perſſans were defeated, detached 
bimſelf from the Army, and ran towards Athens. 
The brave Man had already had his ſhare in all 
the Fatigues of the late Action; and from Mara- 
thon to Athens it was ten long Miles. Neverthe- 


leſs, | Mc 
1 
In eo Praelio tanta wirtus ee . ut eur Laus pri ma 
eſt, diffiicile judicium wideretur. Juſtin. 
He was Brother to the Poet Aeſchylus, and is 444 to have - 
been one of the Chief Commanders. f 
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leſs, full of the Glorious "Tidings on he went, till 
he entered the City, and reached the Houſe of the 
Chief Magiſtrate, when, Juſt fainting, he retained 
only ſtrength enough to utter theſe two- words 
TI Ott EP NOOR droppen down 
dead. | 
Clean. Happy, Happy Allen, that had ſuch 
Citizens to boaſt of! 

Pal. What followed het: che Rare ſhews., has 
the fame Ardour inſpired them all. As' foon 
as the Perſians were embarked, they bare away 
towards Athens. Miltiades judged what their De- 
ſign was; and, leaving Ariſtides with his Tribe to 
guard the Plunder, he marched on with the reſt 
| of the Army to ſave the Capital, Deer Cleanthes, 
ſcarcely had the Athenians any Horſe f; and yet ſuch 
was the Alacrity of their Spirit, when the Dangers 
of their- Country called on them, that, after the 
Toils of ſuch a Day, as that of Marathon mult. 
have been, they notwithſtanding arrived there be- 
fore the ſetting of the Sun. When the Perſians 
ſaw that Miltiades had prevented them, not daring 
yore a ſecond Eng gagement, they n to 

a. 10 

Clean. How did the Athenians behave in this 
Flow of Proſperity ? 

Pal. You may judge, Cleanthes, how. great 
muſt have been the Exultations ef a People, who 
held Liberty ſo dear, and who ſaw themſelves and 
their Children reſcued from Bondage. Next to 
their Thankſgivings to the Gods, their firſt care 
was to do honour to the Memory of thofe Brave 
Men, who had fallen in defence of their MONO 
The. fineſt Geniuſes of Athens were employed to 

D d d ö rehearſe 


KXalgezrt, XGligofv. Plutarch de Gleri 14 q Athenienfuun. 
They had only one hundred Horſemen in the engagement at 
Marathon, Corn, Nep. in Miltiade. 


388 Rudiments of the Grecian Hiſtory, 
rehearſe” their Praiſes.” There were noble Monn- 
ments raiſed to them on the very Field of Battle, 
inſcribed with Panegyric Verſe, and with their 
Names, and the Names of their Tribes. And 


leſt the Al henians ſhould- ſeem to uſurp the Fame, 


that belonged to others, the Plateans alſo, and 
even the Slaves, who fell, had diftin&  Monu- 
ments, with ſuitable Inſcriptions, erected to them :. 
Clean. Bur Miltiades and the reſt of the Ar- 
my, that returned victorious, how were they re- 
warded? | OE 


Pal. The Plateans, and their Children for ever, 


were all- admitted to the rank of Athenian Deni- 
zons. The like Honour was conferred on the 
Slaves, who had in ſo ſignal a manner approved 
their Faith ar this time of Peril. As for the Athe- 
nians, there was an exquiſite Painting executed by 
the hand of Polygnotus h, in which they were re- 


preſented, and at their head Miltiades, as it were, 


leading them on to Victory. This curious Piece 
was placed in one of the Public Galleries i, and 
was the only Recompence Athens beſtowed on her 


Citizens. It was eſteemed a Reward ſufficient, 


that they ſhould have the Glory of having ſaved 
their Cn, 5 | 5 


Zud. 


ZE Pauſan. in Atticis. 3 „ 

> It is worthy of Obſervation, that this excellent Artiſt refuſed 
to receive payment for his Performance: the Glory of having 
been the Means of immortalizing; the Exploits of his Country- 
men, was all the Recompence he ſought for. And it is ſaid, 
that the Amphictiones, to do honour to ſo great a Man, ordained 


that through the ſeveral Cities of Greece he ſhould always be en- 
tertained at the Public Charge. Vide Plutarch. in Cinunt. 


Vide et Plin. L. 35. C. 9.— | 
i It was called Poecile, Tloxian, from the variety of Paint- 
: ings with which it. was adorned, 

* Vide Corn. Nepot, in Miltiade. 
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| Fud, Did not Miltiades ſoon loſe the favour of 
the Athenian People? 6 ara | 
Pal. He did: the ill Succeſs of an Expedition, 
| which he perſuaded. the Athenians to undertake, 
| proved his Ruin. Hie had obtained a Fleet of Se- Wit! 
| venty Ships, in order to reduce all thoſe Iſlands of 
the Egean Sea, which had declared for the Per- _ aa 
fans; but having failed before Paros, he was ac- e 
cuſed of treaſonable Practices, and fined fifty Ta- Wk] 
| lents,, which not being able to pay, he was thrown RUM 
into Priſon, and died there of a Wound he had re- 
ceived in the Expedition. 5 
| Clean. Shameful Ingratitude . What, the 
| Man who ſaved. Athens? „„ 
F Pal. Miltiades was not altogether blameleſs. 
| For we are told, that his principal View in this 
War was rather to revenge his own private Wrongs, 
than to ſerve the Commonwealth !.—— Then 
conſider, Miltiades was riſen to a towering height 
of Fortune: his Victory at Marathon had made 
him the firſt Man of Greece, almoſt too great for 
+ Government, where all Perſons were to be | [VR 
Im. It was alſo but too well remember- =o 
ed, that he had known the Poſſeſſion of Sove- | | FRAY 
reign Power. And therefore all theſe Conſi- l 
derations united could ſcarcely fail of rendering | 
him obnoxious, eſpecially in a State, where even 1 
2 Eminent 


I Herodot. in Erato. : | 

n Plutarch has recorded a remarkable Inſtance of the jealous 
diſpoſition, which the Athenians ſhewed towards Miltiades. 
After the Battle of Marathon, he applied for a Crown of Olive, 
when immediately one. Sechares roſe up in the Aſſembly, and 
made anſwer, When theu ſhalt conguen alone, Miltiades, thou 
ſhalt triumph ſo too. Harſh as the anſwer may ſeem, it was 
loudly applauded by the People, and M;/tiades's Suit unanie- 
mouſly rejected Plutarch. in C mne. 


Nr Dr £ 
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Eminent' Virtue was eſteemed dangerous to Li- 
bert ,, fond EPO 

But heme) amidſt all the Ruins of his Pub. 
lic. Fortune, Miltiades enjoyed the higheſt of Do- 
meſtic Comforts, He had a Son, named C:moy. 
The young Man had been accuſtomed to Splen- 
dor 55 Diltinction: his Mother was the Daugh- 

ter of a King; he himſelf was born to the hopes 
of Sovereignty : and even after his Family had 
retired to Athens, there was not a Station in the 


| Commonwealth, but was within his Proſpect. Ne. 


vertheleſs, when Diſgrace had overtaken his Fa- 
ther, it became the whole Pride of this Young 
Man to obſerve him in all his Diſtreſs; he accom- 
panied him to Priſon; he ſhared the Horrors of 
Confinement with him; and induſtriouſly ſtudied 
to ſoften the Severity of his Sufferings by an un- 
wearied tenderneſs, and a viſible enereaſe of Af- 


fection. In ſome time Miltiades died. It was the 


Law at Athens, that thoſe, who had been impri- 


ſoned for a Debt to the Public, and died in Pri- 
{on, ſhould be refuſed the Rites of .Sepulture, un- 
til Payment was made. Here Cimon's Filial Piety 


ſhewed itſelf again : he beſought, that he might 


be admitted to - redeem his Father's- Corſe, at the 
expence of his own Liberty; and remained in Con- 
finement, until by diſpoſing of the little Fortune 


he had, and by the Aſſiſtance of his Friends, he 


Was enabled to diſcharge the Mulct o. Your 
1 eyes 


e His Mother was Hegefipyla, Ded to Olones King of 
Thract.— Herodot. ubi f upra. 


» This laſt Circumſtance, on the Teſtimony of Tuſtin 
Some other Authors ſpeak of him in a leſs advantageous man- 
ner. It appears likewiſe from Plutarch, that in his earlier 
Years he laboured under much reproach, both on account of 

$ 
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Eyes fill, Cleantbes.! ——1T love thoſe generous Tears: 
they ſpeak Sentiments of Virtue.——Cimon how- 
ever did not ſink under theſe Calamities : Hea- 
ven : rewarded his Piety ; and you ſhall ſee this 
young Man become the Support and Glory of his 
Can. Excellent Cimon;! i * 

Pal. But, Cleanthes, you forget to enquire about 
Darius. N FD HUT i TONS. 
n e VU 


"Pp 
8 3 


his ſuppoſed Stupidity, and of his debauched Manners. N 9 


doubt but the Sumptuouſneſs and State, in which he was edu- 
cated might give him a more ſoft and effeminate turn. And 
probably alſo the Enemies of his Family induftriouſly. ſought 
| outevery Opportunity of injuring his Reputation, and of ſink- 
ing him in the Eſteem of the People: to which the Licentiouſ- 
neſs of the Comic Writers of thoſe Days contributed not a lit- 
tle. But nevertheleſs, from the other parts of his Character, as 
Plutarch has tranſmitted them, it is plain that moſt of the 
Charges, urged, againſt him, were either entirely groundleſs or 
much aggravated. At the time of the ſecond Perſian Invaſion, 
that is, in leſs than nine Years after the death of his Father, he 
was looked upon as one of the moſt promiſing of the Young 
Athenian Noblemen. He propoſed to himſel? Ariftides for a 
Pattern, and that excellent Atbenian honoured him with parti- 
cular marks of his Favour and Affection. In all the Diſtreſſes 
of his Country, he acquitted himſelf as an active, faithful, 
brave Citizen ; and, even when diſgraced, never had he aught 
in view but the Proſperity of Athens. He was generous and 
affable, and yet moſt upright and unblemiſhed in the Admi- 
nitration of Public Offices, and not to be corrupted by any 
Bribe. Add to this his exemplary Piety to Miltiades. I know 
Cornelius Nepos would haye us believe that this Confinement was 
not matter of Choice, but of Neceſſity, the Law at Athens ſa 
requiring: but I have followed that Tradition which does moſt 
honour to Human Nature. And beſides Juſtin is expreſs in 
affirming that it was by a free Surrender of himſelf he redeemed 


the Body of his unhappy Father. Cimon, cujus magnitudinem 


| futuram Pictatis documenta prodiderunt. Quippe patrem ob crimen 
| Peculatũs in carcerem conjectum, ibique defunctum, tranſlatis in 
t wvinculis, ad Sepulturam redemit. L. 2. ſub. fine. 
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+ Clean. True with what temper öf iind dig che D 
2 5 1 of 'the Defeat at My croud. 
ratbon ? eee pened 
ſolved to „and in 3 into — to Fe ng | Them! 
the Honour of the Perſian Name; and. Order, tbe D 

were diſpatched through all: the Provinces of hi, WW lude 
Empire, that the ſeveral Nations ſubject or tribu- and n 
tary to him ſhould be in readineſs to attend him, encre⸗ 
In the mean time Egypt revolted, ſo that he ſaw mean 
himſelf engaged in a double War, which he pro- N42 
vided for with great vigor. But in the midſt of ö louſie 
his Preparations, "Death. put an end to the ambi. 4 Pec 
tious Purpoſes of this n who probably fore 


might have appeared to much greater advantage, |. trels 1 
ha 1 not , the. 12 common to Def. Þ * 
tic Princes, that of bei upted as he 
of Power. © S 266 by Barco 1 founc 
Eud. A him N ned rer did not he = 
carry into Execution the Project, w =_ 
ther had formed againſt e : 1 3 and 
| Pal. He did, but not immediately. — This fo. mons 
cond Perſian War was poſterior to the Battle of fake: 
Marathon by ten Years : for Xerxes was in the arriv 
ſixth year of his Reign, when he invaded Greece; With 
and Darius lived four Years after the Defeat of waa 
Datis and Artaphernes ?. wy ; 
0 


This Interval was not a time of Eaſe and Inac- 
tivity to the Athenian People. Beſides the Ex- 
pedition againſt the Grecian Iſlands, they were a- 
gain engaged in War againſt thoſe of Aegina.— 
Within the very Walls of Atbens alſo, nothing 
now was to be ſeen, but Induſtry and Labour ; 
the whole People was employed in uſeful Arts ; 
the 


P Herodot. in Polymnia, 
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; the Docks were filled with Workmen ; new Ships 


| E crouded their Ports; the Pirean Harbour was o- 
pened 4; and Athens ſeemed already aſpiring to 


: the Empire of the Deep. It was the Genius of 


| Themiſtocles, that wrought this: he foreſaw, that 
the Day of Maraibon would only prove the Pre- 
lude to a ſecond Invaſion, to a War far bloodier 
and more hazardous; and therefore he ſtudied to 
encreaſe the Naval Strength of Athens, as the ſureſt 
means of ſaving his Country. Hence likewiſe it 
was, that he endeavoured to revive the former Jea- 
© louſies againſt the Aeginetae; he knew they were 
a People brave and formidable at Sea; and there- 
| fore he wiſely judged that this War would diſ- 
treſs the Athenians, and oblige them to turn their 
thoughts to Maritime Affairs. And accordingly, 
as he expected, ſo it happened; and the Athenians 
found themſelves under a neceſſity of applying to 
the building of Ships thoſe Public Revenues, 
which aroſe from the Silver Mines of Laurium, 
and which it had hitherto been uſual to divide a- 
mong the People. To the ſame purpoſe, Plato 
takes notice, that by his Contrivance Meſſengers 
arrived from Aſia, on the heels one of an other, 
with repeated Accounts of the mighty Preparati- 
ons the Perſians were making againſt Greece. 
By theſe Means Themiſtocles diſciplined the Minds 
of his Countrymen ; the People had the Terrors of 


Eee Wär 


4 The Pireum was not compleated till after the Battle of Sa- 
lamis, but before this, the Year before Xerxes entered Greece, 


according to Mr. Dodell (In Arnnalibus 7 A wid that is, 
e 


the laſt Year of the 74th Olympiad, Themiftocles began to lay 


open and improve this Harbour. Mr, Dodibell ſuppoſes The- 
#i/iocles to have been Archon that Year. | 
| Vide Dodwe!ll. Annal. Thucyd, P. 44 
Plutarch. in Themiſlocle, 
De Legibus, L. 3. 
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. 394 Rudiments of the Grecian Hiſtory. 
War continually beſetting them; and were daily 
exerciſed in Intrepidity of Soul, in . 0 
Danger, and the Uſe of Arms. 

Eud. You think then, that the Glory of Athen 
was prir cipally due to Themiſtocles ? 

Pal. He certainly was the chief Inſtrument of 


advancing them to Naval Power, to which alone 
A bens owed her Safety and Splendor. 


End, But had not de alſo a Share in theſe 


Schemes of Policy? 


Pal. You may remember, Endoxus, ho was ba- 
niſhed ſome Years, Plutarch ſays, three, before 
the Invaſion by Xerxes. Beſides, it is well known, 
that he maintained an avowed oppolition to all 
the Meaſures. planned by Themiſtocles, of whoſe 
Popularity and Influence he had conceived great 
Suſpicions. Bur ſince I have now introduced 
the mention of theſe two eminent. Perſons, I can- 
not, in juſtice to you, Clranthes, but dwell ſome- 
what more particularly on their Characters ; they 
make a ſhining figure in the Hiſtory of theſe 
Times, and 1 it Is neceſſary you ſhouid know them 
well. 8 
Thbemiſtocles was an Athenian, not very conſider- 
able either by his Extraction, or by his Riches; but 
his Abilities ſupplied the Place of both. He was 
a Perſon of the moſt extenſive Genius, and who 
to the Spirit and Boldneſs of the Soldier joined the 
Coolneſs and Foreſight of the moſt conſummate 


Gu 


Politicia His Thirſt of Glory was remarkabie 


from his earlieſt Years, in his Manners, in his 


Studies: the ſame appeared through his whole 
Life. And Hiſtorians tell us, that after the Bat- 
tle of Maratben, being obſerved to have a droop- 
ing dejected Countenance, and his Friends aſking 
him, whence that Change, he made Anſwer, ca 
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: the T rophies of Miltiades would not ſuffer him to 


reſt, From that time, he dedicated himſelf en- 


| tirely td the Service of his Country; and; the 
Troubles, that followed, gave him the nobleſt 
Opportunity of employing his Talents. Tou 


have ſeen, what pains he took to advance the 


Naval Power of Athens. When Aerxes invaded 


Greece, he was the Soul of the Grecian Councils 
and it were doing him wrong not to fay, that the 
glorious Victory at Salamis was the Fruit of his 
Wiſdom and Courage.—In a word, in Battle he 


was a cool, provident Commander; though, when 


Danger preſſed, none more bold or .enterprizing— 
in Debate, he was an excellent Adviſer, and of ad- 
mirable Sagacity in judging of future Events. But, 


: with all theſe great Qualities, he had his Faults 
alſo—he had a Spirit jealous and ambitious, and was 


poſſeſſed with an inſatiable Deſire of Honours and 
Diſtinctions: for this Purpoſe, he courted Popular 
Applauſe, even at the Expence of Virtue ; he 
amaſſed Wealth by umuſtifiable Means, that he 
might ſquander it in Magnificence and pompous Do- 
natives; and even on the Tribunal of Juſtice, his 
Friends were ever ſure to find him a Partial and 
favourable Judge t. 

Clean. ns what a Pity, ! | 

Pal. Ariſtides was a Perſon of a very different 
turn. Without having the Parts, which diſtin- 
guiſned Themiſtocles, he had as much Courage, 
and infinitely more Probity and intrinſic Virtue. 
Though in Circumſtances, which were far from 
being "affluent, he retained a ſerene ealy Mind, 
diſdaining to acquire Riches at the Price of either 


E ee Integrity 


 Thucyd. L. 1. Died. Fre. L. 11. Plut:rch. in Themiſitele 
et riftide. C 2. Np. in Themiſtocle. Juſtin. L. 2. 
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Integrity or Independance. He had the ſame In. 
difference to Honours ; contented with deſerving, 
he courted them not; and, whether in Office or 
Diſgrace, he was never known to be either elated 
or dejected. Eſpecially in the Obſervation of Juſ- 
tice, both as a Private Perſon, and as the Mi. 
niſter of the Laws, he was remarkably ſtri& and 
b.ameleſs ; neither Fear nor Favour could tempt 
him from the Right; ſo that, on account of his 
unſullied Probity, he was honoured with the Ti- 
tle of the ZUST ARISTIDES, a Title, ſays 
Plutarch, far more glorious than thoſe ſounding 
ones of Conqueror of Nations, and Taker of Ci. 
ties, which the Tyrants and Ravagers of Man- 
kind array themſelves with. He thought the Go- 
vernment of the People too violent and licentious, 
and therefore, at leaſt in his earlier Days, eſpouſed 
the Intereſt of the Nobility ; and from this Mo- 
tive probably did he think himſelf called upon to 
oppoſe Themiſtocles's Plan for encreaſing the Na- 
val Forces of Athens, becauſe, as Plutarch juſtly 
obſerves, Power at Sea gives Life and Strength to 
Popular Government. In War alſo, he was Great, 
as well as in Peace: he had fought with Glory 


at Marathon ; and he diſtinguiſhed himfelf again 


on other occaſions, not leſs important and hazar- 
dous.——Such a Man could not but be dear at 
\ Athens : even the People revered his Virtues : and 
ſo high was the general opinion concerning him, 
that a Poet having, in a certain Play, ſaid of one 
of the antient Chieftains of Greece v, He would ra- 
ther be Virtuous, than appear ſo, the whole Audi- 
ence did honour to Ariſtides, and applied the glo- 

rious 


2 Of Ampliaraus, by Jeſchylur, in his Play of The Srv 
| Leaders againſt Thebes, / oy a 7 „ „„ 
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| rious Eulogy to him. But nevertheleſs, C/e- 
| anthes—— Who would think it ?=—this very 
Excellence of Virtue did Themiftocles make uſe of, 
to ſupplant” this Juſt Man. At Athens, I have 
told you, Extraordinary Worth was a kind of Trea- 
ſom: he therefore found means to perſuade the 
People that the Juſtice of Ariſtides rendered him 
| dangerous, and that a Man held in ſuch Reve- 
| rence might eaſily invade the Sovereign Power. 
The jealous Athenians liſtened to the Inſinuation; 
and Ariſtides was baniſhed by the Sentence of 
Oftraciſm. There happened a Circumſtance on 
this occaſion, that may ſerve to ſhew you, how 
ſtrange is the Phrenſy of the miſguided Populace. 
| Whilſt the People were giving their Votes, an ig» 
' norant mean Perſon, Inhabitant of one of the A- 
| thenian Boroughs, not knowing who Ariſtides was, 
came up to him, and deſired him to write Ariſti- 
des on his Shell: —Why ? anſwered this excellent 
Man, did Ariſtides ever injure you? Me? No, 
not in the leaſt, reſumed the other, I do not even 
know him : but it galls me to hear him always 
called the Fuſt Ariſftides=— Ariſtides, without far- 
ther Reply, took the Shell, and wrote down his 
own Name. 

Clean. Wonderous Calmneſs! | 

Pal, In the ſame temper of Mind he departed 
out of Athens; and the laſt Words, he was heard 
to ſay, were a Prayer for the Proſperity of his 
Country—that hat Day might never be, when the 
Athenians ſhould be forced to remember Ariſtides *. 

Zud. That Day however came. 


Pal, 


Hriſlidg. 


. Y Died, dic. Plutarch; et Juſtiu. ubi ſupra, Cord, Nep. in 
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Pal. Yes, Exdoxus, it came, and he returned to 
expoſe his Life in defence of thoſe, -who- had 
doomed him to Baniſhment, But to: morrow you 
ſhall have an Opportunity of Knowing, this Great 
Man better Lou ſhall ſee him tried in many 
hard Inſtances, and, almoſt in every one of them, 
the ſame calm upright brave Man. — You ſhall {ee 
him unmeved from his Faith to his Country, even 
by the Ingratitude of his Countrymen— knowing 
neither Friends nor Enemies, but thoſe, Who were 
juch to the Public Weal—and repaying even the 
Perſon, who had perſecuted him moſt, kh kind 
and generous Offices, 

Clean. Wicked Ambition, tia could 1 urge The- 
miſtocles * a Man ſo excellent iT 
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HE two firſt Years of the Reign of Xerxes 

1 were employed in reducing the, Egyptians, 

who had revolted. As ſoon as this Expedition 5 

was at an End, he prepared to invade Greece 7, 

with firm Purpoſe to execute his utmoſt Vengeance 
on the Spartan and Athenian People. You remem- 
ber, Cleanthbes, in what Manner the Meſſengers of 
Darius had been treated by* thoſe two Grecian 
States: And beſides, the Athenians had deſtroyed 
$2r4is, and been victorious at Marathon. Then 
alſo, the Princes, that remained of the Houle of 
Piftratus, were inceſſantly ſoliciting againſt their 
Country; and the Poet Onomacritus , who had 
followed the Fortunes of that wretched Family, 
pretended certain Oracles, that denounced. ruin 
unto Greece, and promiſed the Perfians Glory and 
Conqueſt. Mardonius likewiſe, who burned with 
Deſire of revenging his former ill Succeſs, and had 
a View to the Government of Greece, earneſtly 
urged on the War: He had the Ear of Nerves ; 
Vn Toy Tore „ 13 


I Herodot. in Polymnia. Diod. Sic. L. 11. Juſtin. L. 2. Plu- 

larch in Themiſtoclè et Ariſtide. . 

lle is ſuppoſed to be the Author of moſt of the Orphic 
Works. He lived in Athens in the Days of Piſifratus and of 
his Sons, and was baniſhed by Hipparchus,” on Account of his 
having interpolated certain Oracles among thoſe of Muſacus. 
Þut after the Expulſion of the Piftratidac, he engaged again 
in the Service of that Family, and accompanied them to Sa. 


7 


formidable Preparations? 
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and the inſinuating Arts and proud Boaſtings of 
this Favourite wrought but too effectually on the 
Mind of his vain Maſter.— Accordingly Orders 
were iſſued, that every Nation and Language 
throughout the Dominians of the Great King ſhoulq 
attend him at Sardis; and the whole Perſian Em- 
pire was called forth to Arms 8 a People, who 


were neither in Number nor in Extent of Territory to 


be compared even with the ſmalleſt of its Provinces, 
Clean. Had the Grecians Intelligence of theſe 


: 


Pal. They had. You know, Demaratus King 
of Sparta had been baſely deprived of his Crown 


and Country: He had retired to the Court of Su/a, 
and he was now there. Grievous as his Wrongs 


bad been, all his Affection for his native Land re. 


vived within him at this intereſting Juncture, and 
he diſpatched a Meſſenger to Sparia with Notice of 


the intended Invaſion, Hiſtorians mention the 
ſubtle Method he contrived to conceal the Purport 
of the Meſſage, Ir was the Cuſtom in thoſe Days 
to write on waxed Tablets; Demaratus ſent a Tablet 
of this Kind, but no Writing appeared on it: In 
yain had the Senate endeavoured to unfold the dark 


Riddle, when Gorgo, Wife to King Leonidas, 1 


Woman much extolled for her Abilities and emi- 
nent Virtue, obſerved that the Writing muſt be 
hid under the Wax; purſuant to her Advice Trial 
was made, and Letters were found cut in the Board, 


which warned the Spartans of the Deſtruction, that 


was determined againſt them. 

Clean. What did they do in this Emergency ? 

Pal. They immediately communicated to the 

Athenians the Accounts they had received, and be- 

gan to provide for their Defence, The Atheniais 

were not leſs active; the wiſe Counſels of T 21 
8 5 1 
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| cles had already taught them to expect the Ene- 
my, and, as I told you Yeſterday, ever ſince their 
Victory at Marathon had they been equipping their 
| Fleets, and diſciplining their Forces. 
nate of the AmphiGiones was allo convoked, to de- 
| liberate about the common Safcty. 
| Deputation was ſent to Delphi to enquire of the 
60d.— 
Celo King of Syracuſe, had Application made to 
them for "Afiſtance. 


'The Se- 


A ſolemn 


And all the States around them, even 


Clean. What did they produce! ? 
Pal. Gelo, tho' a Prince mighty and opulent, 


had it not in his Power to aſſiſt them. Xerxes had 
made Alliance with the Caribaginiaus, and they 
vuere to attack the Grecian Colonies in S7cily, at the 


ſame Time that the Perſians entered Greece, The 


Ampbictionic Council indeed promiſed well: the ſe- 

| veral States there convened bound themſelves b 

| the moſt ſacred Oaths 70 abide all the Diſtreſſes of 
Mar, and to yield up their Territories to Plunder, 
| and utter Devaſtation, rather than to join in League 
aith Xerxes. You ſhall ſee how eff=Etually theſe 
| glorious Reſolutions were made good. 
the Delphic God, his Anſwers were dreadful. tice 
| was doomed to Deſolation 3 Athens was to be over- 
thrown; and her unhappy Sons were commanded 
| to fly away to the fartheſt Regions of the Earth. 
Jof the fame Kind were the Ref; ponſes to all the 
| Nations of Greece, that came to Tonkilk at Delphi 
on this Occaſion, menacing and full of Terror: 
| and ſome of them were even exprelsly forbidden 
to engage in War againſt the Perſians; It is more 


As for 


than Probable, char the Gold of Xerxes had in- 


| | {enced the. Spirit of the Prophetels. 


Eud. But were there not ſome Means found to 
boten chis ill. bading Pyibian? 


"WF Pal. 
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Intrigues of Themiſtocles, an Oracle of fomewha: 
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ant. 


were at the firſt unwilling to ſubmit altogether to 


Sea. 
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Pal. Yes, Eudoxus; the Athenian Deputie; 
perſiſted in ſoliciting a more propitious Anſwer, 
and either by their Importunities, or rather by the 


leſs dire Import was at length obtained, and Safety 
was promiſed to the Athenians, provided they had 
Recourſe to Walls of Wood. Themiſtocles was not 
at a Loſs to interpret the Oracle; theſe Walluf 
Mood, he told them, were their Ships, to which the 
God enjoined them to betake themſelves, and 
torſake their City. The Athenians neverthelel; 


this Expedient, and it was determined that they 
ſhould try their Strength by Land as well as by 
There were two other Propoſals made by 
Themiſtocles at this Time, not leis to the Honour 
of that excellent Politician : the firſt, that what- 
ſoever Cauſe of War Athens might have againit 
any of the States of Greece, all Reſentment ſhould 
ceale immediately, and a firm Peace be concluded, 
By this an End was put to the War againſt the 
AEginetae, —— The other, that all the Alenia 
Citizens, who were in Exile, ſhould have Leave 
to return and defend their Country. This lat 


Decree was meant in Favour of Ariſtides. From 


the Moment Athens was in Danger, Themiſlocle. 


knew no Intereſt but hers: all private Regards 
were abſorbed in his Concern for the Public Good. 


Six Years had Xerxes reigned, four of which he 


had employed in making ready for War: and 


now had he aſſembled the greateſt Multitudes, 
that had ever appeared in Arms together, his Land 
Forces amounting to one Million eight hundred 
Thouſand Men, and his Fleet, which was com: 
poſed of twelve hundred and ſeven Ships of three 
Banks of Oars, and three thouſand ſmaller Veſſcls. 
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| jiving on Board five hundred and ſeventeen thou- 
E ſand fix hundred and ten Men, beſides the Train 


ol Servants, and the Perſons that carried Proviſions. 


With this prodigious Fl-et was the whole Helle. 
pont covered, while Aerxes at the Head of his 
Armies was marching down to Abydus *, elate 
| with his future Victories, and already enjoying his 
Triumphs over Greece. The Princes, that attend- 
ed him, were but too induſtrious in encouraging 
| theſe fond Expectations : for ſuch is the wretched 
Condition of Kings, Cleanthes, the Language of 
E Sincerity is ſeldom ſpoken to them: and in all the 
Retinue of this Lord of Millions one Perſon only 


was there found, who would venture to adviſe him 
with unfeigned Affection. This was 4r2abanas, 


| Uncle to the King. He had often endeavoured to 
diſſuade him from an Attempt, which he was 


moved to by nothing but his Ambition: tbe Gre- 


cians, ſaid he, are a brave People; they proved i: 
on the Day of Marathon; e Athenians alone 
| provid it on that fatal Day; and who can tell, 
| what Greece united may do againſt you hu, 
pride yourſelf in the Numbers that follow yon; 
| but is not the Fate of Kingdoms weighed in Ha- 
ven? And may not the Sovereign Arbiter of 
Events give Victory and Power to the weakeſt, 
and in one Moment fink the moſt flouriſhing Em 


| pire do the Duſt ?—— —T hele ſage Remonſtrances 


availed nothing : the fatal Poyſon of evil Counſels 

had taken Poſſeſſion of this unhappy Prince.—— 
Mean while, the Land-Forces were preparing to 

paſs over into Europe, a Bridge of Ships having 


Fff 2 been 


* It was now the Spring of the fourth Year cf the 74th 
Olympiad, 
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been laid from the Aſiatic Side to the Thraciay 
Cherron?/us: for ſeven Days and ſeven Nights 
were they paſling over; and yet, ſays Herodol u 
all this Time were they moving on without Inter 
ruption. When Xerxes was arrived on the Euro. 
pean Coaſt, all the Princes of Thrace, of Mace- 
donia, and the neighbouring Parts joined him with 
their Forces, ſo that his Army now conſiſted of 
two Millions one hundred thouſand fighting Men, 
Eud. How great muſt have been the Diſtreſs of 
Greece, at this dreadful Inundation of War? 
Pal. The Detection of ſeveral of the Grecia; 
States encreaſed allo the Conſternation. AXerxes 
before his Departure from Sardis had fent Hezalvs 
to every Grecian People, the Athenians and Spertar, 
excepted, to demar:d Earth and Water, and many 
2 them had ſubmitted. Some of the Theſſal- 
1 had long ſince been in the Peryi aan Intereſ, 
= moſt of the other Nations of Theſſaly now 
declared for Xerxes, The Locri Ozolae, and 
thoſe of Mourt Cremis, followed their Example. 
And the Jhibans, and the Inhabitants of Boeotia, 
all but the Theſpians and brave Plateans, were 
lolpecked to favour the Enemy. In Pelb— 
Pouniſus alſo there was great Diſaffection. The 
4 >cople O Argos refuſed to take Concern in a War, 
the fortunate Succeſs of which could only render 
their domeſtic Situation more wretched, by adding 
to the Power and Arrogance of Sparta. They 
decreed, that none of the Nations of Argolis ſhout! 
preſume to aid the Lecedemonians, until they had 
reſigned ail the Territories, which they had uſurped, 
And there is Reaſon to believe, that many other 


of the Peloponneſians, who had long groaned under 


the Spartan Yoke, rather wiſned the Deſtruction 
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of that haughty and inhoſpitable City. Such was 
the calamitous State of Sparta and Athens, their 
Strength inconſiderable, their Allies few and waver- 
ing; Whilſt new Supplies were daily crouding in 
to the Perſians. — However, it was reſolved, 
that Leonidas ſhould march on to Thermopylae with 
four thouſand b Men, to ſecure that important Paſs 

and that the Fleet of the Allies ſhould take its 
Station at Artemiſium, in Order to guard the En- 
trance into the Euboean Streights. The Grecians 
had before this attempted to poſſeſs themſelves of 


the Paſſages into Theſſaly by Mount Olympus, and 


ten thouſand Men had been ſent thitaer for that 
Purpoſe 3; but Alexander King of Macedon, who, 
though in Friendſhip with the Perſians, was well 
affected to the Athenian People, having ſent them 
Word, that, if they remained in that Place, they 
muſt inevitably be trampled under Foor by the 
Multitudes, that were coming againſt them, it was 
thought expedient to retire, 

Eud. The Command of the confederate Fleet, 
it I miſtake not, was aſſigned to Eurybiades. 

Pal. Yes, Eudoxus; to  Eurybiades of Sparta, 


Clean, Why I thought the Athenians were the 


firſt Maritime Power of Greece. 

Pal. They were the firſt, Cleanl bes, in Skill and 
Naval Force; and on this very Account moſt of 
the Confederates envied this brave People. The- 
miſtecles therefore, who dreaded nothing more than 


divided Councils, urged his Countrymen to wave 


their Pretenſions, and to eſteem any Place a Place 


of Honour, ſo that they might have the Happineſs 
ol ſaving Greece. The Advice of this great Patriot 


Was 


» Herodotus, in his . makes the number amount ta 
more than five Thouſand. 
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was complied with, and Eurybiades was appointed 
Admiral. This Fleet had been ſurniſhed by the 


Athenians, the Lacedemonxians, the Corinthians, the 


Troezenians, the Epidaurians, the Sicycnians, the 
Megareans, the People of Euboca, the Locri of 
Opus, and the Chians, and conſiſted of two hundred 
and ſeventy-one Ships, of which the Athenians had 


fitted out one hundred and forty ſeven e, and the 


Lacedemonians only ten. 

Clean. But where was Xerxes during theſe Tran: 
actions? 

Pal. Xerxes was on bis March through 7 befſaly, 
his wide-ſpreading Hoſt conſuming all the Provi. 
ions of the Country, and drying up whole Rivers, 
as they paſſed. And at the ſame time his Fleets had 
extended themſelves along the Theſſalian Coaſt. 
You know, Eudoxus, he had cauſed à Canal to be 
cut at the Foot of Mount Athos, and through this 
new Paſſage had. the Per/ians made their W ay to 


the Thermaic Gulph, and were now holding on their 


Courſe towards Euboca. When Eurybiades had in- 
telligence that this formidable Navy was advancing 
againſt him, and that the Obſervation-Ships, Which 
he had ſtationed at the Iſland of Scyathus, had either 


fled, or fallen into the Hands of the Enemy, he 


failed away from Ariemiſium to Chat:is. But Heaven 


watched over Gyeece. For a violent Storm ariſing, 


the Perſians, who by Reaſon of their Numbers had 


neither Room to work their Veſſels, nor Harbours 


to take Shelter in, were driven on the Promonto- 
ries and Shallows of Magneſia, and four hundred of 
their Ships, with the greateſt Part of the Men 
on Board, periſhed. The Confederates, hearing of 

 thele 


© The Athenians manned _ 127 Ships, but they lent 20 


_— ) thoſe of Chaliis,——— Vide Herodot. in Ur ania, 
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theſe Tidings, returned to Artemiſium: and in ſome 
time after the Per/fians alſo, having recovered from 
their Conſternation, moved on Southward. As the 
Enemy approached, Eurybrades*'s Courage failed 
him again, and he would certainly have abandoned 
the Euboean Coaſt, had not the earneſt Entreaties 
of Themiſtocles, together with a ſeaſonable Bribe 4 


of three Talents from the Eubocans, prevailed on 


him to abide there, and defend the Euripus. 
The Perſians were now preparing to deſtroy theſe 
preſuming Greeks, tor ſuch they appeared to be in 
their Eyes; and, confident of Victory, had even 
lent two hundred Ships round Euboea to intercept 
them in their Flight. They had allo propoſed large 
Rewards to thoſe, who ſhould bring in any of the 
Athenian Ships; tor theſe they held in Eſteem 
above all the reſt of the Confederates. Never- 
theleſs theſe vaunting ExpeCtations were ſoon 
fruſtrated : The Perfians were defeated with the 
Loſs of thirty Ships, and would probably have 
ſuffered much more, had not the coming on of the 
Night put an End to the Engagement. I need not 
tell you that this Succeſs was chiefly due to the Con- 
duct and Valour of Themiftocles and his gallant 
Countrymen. The Night that followed was a 
Night of much Horror to the Penſians; their Men 
diſmayed, their Fleet broken and diſperſed : and 
in the midſt of this Diſtreſs, they were ſurprized 
by a ſecond Storm far more violent than the firſt, 
accompanied with impetuous Rains, and dreadful 
Thunders. In this Storm, the two hundred Ships, that 
had been ordered to fail round the Iſland, were all 


oft, Theſe repeated Calamities ſunk the Hopes of 


this bauch Enemy: whilſt on the other hand the 
Confederates 


vide Herodot. Lib, ſupra dicte. 


Superiority, 


ſuſpected People. 
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Confederates, having received a Reinforcement of 


fifty three Athenian Ships, purſued the Barbarian; 


even to Aphetae, and deſtroyed a conſiderable Squa- 
dron belonging to the Cilicians. Moved by this 
inſult, and dreading the Indignation of Xerxes, 
the Perſian Commanders determined at all Hazards 
once more to attempt the Euboean Streights, and 
having formed their Fleet in ſuch a Manner as to en- 
cloſe the Grecians, failed forth towards Artemiſium: 
neither were the Confederates fearful of the Iſſue: 
ſo that now followed a bloody and obſtinate Engage- 
ment; the Perſians, animated by the Shame of their 
late ill Succeſs, exerting their whole Strength to open 
to themſelves a Paſſage into the Ewipus, and the 
Grec:ans likewiſe ſummoning forth their utmoſt Vi- 
gour, and earneſtly encouraging one another, to 
defend their common Country. At length Greer? 
prevailed ; and the Perſians, notwithſtanding their 
were forced to retire. But the 
Glory of this Day was ſoon changed into Terror 
and Lamentation : an Expreſs arrived with an Ac- 
count that Leonidas and thoſe with him were flain 
at Thermopylae, and that Xerxes had forced his Way 
into Phocis. 
Clean, What Leonidas and all his Men! 
Pal. Leonidas, I told you, marched to Therms- 
pylae with four thouſand Men. Of theſe, three 
hundred only were Spartans ; the reſt were from dil. 
ferent Parts of Peloponneſus, excepting ſeven hun- 


dred from Theſpiae, and from Thebes four hundred: 


The Thebans were thought to be in Connection with 
the Perſians; and therefore Leonidas choſe, out of 
theſe, four hundred as Pledges of the Faith of that 


Hiſtorians generally agree, that 


| Leonidas did not expect to return from this Expedi- 
tion, The Delphic Prieſteſs, it ſeems, had ens 
f that 
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that unleſs a Perſon of, the Royal Line of Pe /- 8 


raclidaz” fell in this War, . muſt bẽ over- 
thrown: and this generous Prince had determined 
to offer himſelf the Victim for his Country, and 
| to abide death at Thermopylae, You may remem - 


| ber, Cleanthes, the ſituation of this famed Streight e. 


| It led the way from Theſſaly into the more Southern 
| Provinces of Greece; and fo narrow was it in ſome 
| patts,. that ſcarcely could a Chariot paſs through: 
on either ſide of it, Nature had formed vaſt for- 
| midable Encloſures ; to the Weſt roſe the high 
and craggy Mount O:ta, and on the Eaſt was the 
| Maliac Bay, and a Moraſs, deep and inacceſſible. 
| The Phocians had formerly built a Wall with 
Gates acroſs this Paſs, co ſecure themſelves againſt 
the incurſions of the Theſſalian Tribes; through 
length of time the Wall had fallen down; but the 


| Grecians now raiſed it up again: and here did 


Leonidas and his Men wait the approach of the 
Sm_ e e TOME STINT X 

| Merxes, until he came hither, had not met with 
| the leaſt oppoſition : all the Nations, through 


| which he paſſed, paying him homage, and aſſem- 


bling under his Banners. This Gleam of Succeſs 


added to the Vanity of this ill-fated Prince; and 


in his thoughts Greece was already in Subjection. 
The ſame Infatuation poſſeſſed him even at 
| Thermopylae, and he promiſed to himſelf that 
| Leonidas would either ſubmit or take Flight, as 
| ſoon as he ſhould ſee what Multitudes were moving 
on againſt him. However, Scouts were ſent to 
| obſerve the Appearance and Number of theſe dar- 
ing Greeks. It happened, that the Spartans were 


that Day on Guard, at the outſide of the Wall, 


ö and ſome of them were performing their Exerciſes, 
| r 


© See Dial. 5. P. 208 
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flower of Xerxes's Army. Their Fate was not hap: 
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and others: adjuſting their Hair; it was their Cu. 


tom ſo to do, when, they meant to expoſe their 


Lives to the greateſt dangers; for you know, Cl: 
ant bes, the Day of Battle was the only Day of 
Shew and Ornament to that warlike People: the 
Meſſengers returned, and reported theſe things to 


FTerxes, and withal, that thoſe Grec/ans ſeemed 


not to take notice of thoſe that obſerved them, 
but ſuffered them to retire at leiſure. - Surpriſed, at 
this ſtrange account, Xerxes ſent for Demaratn;, 


who had been obliged to acompany him in this Ex. 


pedition, and required of him to ſay, what might 
be the purpoſe of the, Spartans : they are come, ſaid 


the King, 10 defend that Paſs, or to die in the at- 


tempt, ——Ridtculaus ! anſwered Aerxes ; what, 
again Millions ?——wheiher againſt many or « 
gainſt few, it is indifferent to them, replied Dema- 
ratus; for Spartans never flee. Nevertheleſs, Xr- 
xes believed him not, and waited four Days, ex- 


the Medes, together with the Sons and Brothers of 
thoſe, who had been ſlain at Marathon, to take 
them alive, and bring them to him. Theſe Orders 
of Xerxes were ill executed; and the brave Grecians 
repulſed the Enemy. with great Slaughter.: in the 
place of theſe, other freſh Troops ſucceeded ; but 
all-in vain; this continued encreaſe of Numbers 
contributed only to the Triumph and Glory of 
Leonidas and his gallant Companions. At length, 
the Medes, unable any longer to ſuſtain the Fight, 
drew off, and Hydarnes advanced at the head of the 
Ten Thoyſand ; theſe were the Band, which the 
Perſians called Immortal, and were eſteemed the 


Pier 
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pier than that of the Medes; and after many vain 
Attempts, and grievous Loſs, they were forced to 
deſiſt. Hiſtorians tell us, that Xerxes, in anguiſh 
of Soul at the condition of his Men, ftarted thrice 
from his Seat during the Action. The enfuing 
Day, the Perſians, induced by the ſuppofed weak- 
neſs of the Grecians, and judging that, after ſuch 
2 Day as the laſt, they would be ſcarcely able to 
make reſiſtance, renewed the attack; but the ſame 
unabated Courage ſtill inſpired theſe generous Men: 
and this mighty Hoſt, beaten back, terrified, hope- 
| leſs, were obliged to abandon the hazardous En- 


* 


terprize. i 


he Was 


1267 


over the Mountains to 


Forces, that were with him, all except the three 
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tate it chearfully; our next Meal ſpall Be with the 


Slapghter ; for che Barlarians neither knew the 
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hundred Spartans, and the four hundred Thebays, 
of whoſe Faith he doubted, to return to the IIb. 
mus, and reſerve , themſelves for better times. But 
as for me, ſaid he to them, here will I, and my 
Spartans with me, defend the Station appointed 10 us, 
Our Atchievements prepare you. Victory. Perſia ſhall 
know from us, what the undaunted Courage of even 
an.. handful of Men can perform, againſt her boaſted 
Numbers. Farewell, and tell Sparta, that Leonidas 
aieth for ber. Judge, Cleantbes, what were the laſt 
partings of Men like theſe. Many of the Confe.- 
derates requeſted earneſtly, that they might ſtay 
and ſhare the Fate of the Spartans; but Lec- 
nidas prevailed on them all to depart, the Theſpi- 
ans excepted: they alone obſtinately refuſed to leave 
Thermopylae, and Leonidas was forced to yield to 
their Entreaties. When the reſt of the Confede- 
rates were thus withdrawn, he commanded his Sol- 
diers to take ſome Refreſyment; And, added he, 


Inrifibl; Gods, Their Repaſt finiſhed, and all be- mait 
ing ready in Arms, Leonidas put in execution the beh 
boldeſt Scheme, that was ever conceived 4. It was Tat t 
now dark, and by the next Dawn the Party, that Cor 
was coming over the Mountain, might . probably ame 
reach Termopylae. He therefore propoſed, that fou 
they ſhould break into the Perſian Camp, while the WW Ha 
Obſcurity of the Night favoured them, and, if W op! 
poſſible, -make their way to the Royal Pavilion, eve 
and kill Xerxes. No taſk.cauld be more grateful ob 
to the eager Greeks ; inſtantly, with Leonidas lead- tba 
ing them ou, they ruſhed out of the Paſs, and bal 
falling in among the Enemy made incredible 
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” number of their Aſſailants, nor on what ſide to 
defend themſelves, and in the Confuſion many of 
them fell by the Hands one of the other. In the 
mean time, the Horror and Conſternation ſpread 
from place to place; and it is thought, that Xer- 
| xes himſelf would that Night have paid the Price 
of invaded Greece, had he not in the beginning 
of the Alarm fled from his Tent ; for the Spartans 
ſoon forced a Paſſage to it, and put to the Sword 
as many as they met with. Thus it was, till Da 
appeared: but when the Perſians ſaw, how in- 
conſiderable was the Number of thoſe, with whom 
they had been engaged, they began to take Courage, 
not daring however to approach near to them, 
but attacking them at a diſtance with Darts and 
other miſſile Weapons. Not long after, the 
Shouts from Ther mopylae gave notice to the Greeks, 
that the Perfians were near the bottom of the 
Mountain: retreating back therefore to that part, 
where the Path was narroweſt, they here again 
maintained the Fight both againſt thoſe, who were 
behind, and againſt the others, Who poured in 
at the Mouth of the Streight. In this unequal 
Conflict Leonidas ſoon was ſlain; and ſuch was the 
amazing Valour of the few ſurviving Greeks, that 
four times they reſcued his Corpſe out of the 
Hands of the Perfians. At length, they all fell, 
oppreſſed, not conquered, the terror of Aerxes 
even in their deaths; and as a judicious Hiſtorian © 
obſerves, to them were due moſt of the Victories 
that followed; from that Day the [Barbarians were 
half defeated, before they engaged; they brought 
with them into Battle an enfeebled and deſponding 
Spirit, and could ſcarcely dare even to face Men, 
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to whom, they well knew, no Form of Death was 
affrighting. It may be needleſs to tell you, that, along 


with the Spartans, all the Theſpians fell alſo. Ax 


for thoſe, of . Thebes, from the moment they faw 
the Victory incline to the Perfians, they held. up 


their Hands, and ſubmitted. 


Eud. And of the three hundred Spartans did not 

any eſcapfe? 

Pal. One only, who had left the Army before 
the Engagement. It is from Heradotus f we have 
this Particular, and he adds ſome Circumſtances, 
which are. worth. your notice. There were two 


| Spartans, who, being afflicted with a ſevere Diſtem- 


per in the Eyes, obtained permiſſion from Leonidas 
to retire to Apeni, a City in the. neighbourhood of 


Tbermopylae. The name of the one was Eurytus, 


of the other, Ariſtademus. When Euryius heard 
that the Pexſaus were coming by. the way of the 


Mountain, he called for his Arms, and ordered his 


Servant to lead him into the Field of Battle, where, 


ruſhing in among the thickeſt of the Enemy, he 


loft his Life. The other returned ſafe to Saria: 

but ſo baſe was he accounted for having refuſed to 
die at ſuch a Iuncture, that none of his Fellow. 
Citizens would converſe with him, and he was ſtig- 
matized with the opprobriqus appellation of Ariſio- 
demus the Fugitive.,—-The Man made glorious 


amends for this at the Battle of Plateae, in which 


he was ſlain after having performed many ama. 
zing Feats of Valour. 

Clean. But, Palaemon, the Grecian F leet what 
did they a Ihen "oy. cee the mournful 


Pl 


| L In Polmme. 
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| | Pal. It was immediately reſolved to fail away for 
| Athens. However, Themiſtocles, even in this diſ- 
tracting ſituation of Affairs, deviſed an Artifice to 


weaken, the Perſians, or to introduce Diſtruſt and 


Jealouſies among them. He ordered Inſcriptions 
to be made on the ſeveral Rocks, that lay along 
thoſe parts of the Eubocan Coaſt, whither it was 
likely they would come, containing earneſt Invita- 
tions to the Ionians, who ſerved in the Fleets of 


Xerxes. hat Folly, Oh Ionians, has poſſeſſet 


501 afſiſt your Tyrants, the ſworn Enemies of 
| your Religion and Laws ; and to engage againſt your 
Friends, your Countrymen, the Founders of your 
States, the Aſertors of your Liberties, who had 
not now felt the Diſtreſſes of War, had they not 
taken up Arms to reſcue you from Slavery and De- 


ſirution ?2———Porſake therefore this unnatural Al. 
liance : or, if regard io your ſafety forbids it, at 
leaſt, when the Battle is joined, reſt on your Oars, 
and fall off from the Perſians ——It does not 
appear that theſe Repreſentations produced much: 
Herodotus tells us that moſt of the Ionians, particu- 
larly at Salamis, fulfilled their Engagements faith- 


fully. When the Confederate Fleet arrived at 


Athens, they found all Things there in confuſion at 
the expected approach of the Per/fians. The greater 


part of the People ſeemed nevertheleſs determined 


to remain and defend the City. In vain did The- 
miſtocles urge to them the impoſſibility of Succeſs 
—in vain did he repeat to them the Declaration of 
the God, that Athens ſhould owe her Safety to her 
Walls of Wood. This very Oracle many of them 
fondly interpreted of the - Acropolis, which was 
ſurrounded with wooden Pales; and here did they 
reſolve to wait the promiſed Deliverance. In this 
Diſtreſs, he thought it neceſſary to intereſt their 

| - OSuperſtition; 
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Superſtition : the Prieſts, were prevailed on to ſay, 


that for ſome Days the Sacred Dragon had refuſed berty 
to eat, that now it had diſappeared, and that the were” 
_ Goddeſs had certainly left the City, and taken her I to 7 
flight before them towards the Sea. By theſe they 
means Themiſtocles's Council prevailed ; and a ſo- towar 
lemn Decree was paſſed, that Athen, ſhould be re- the B 


"commended to the Protection of Minerva, that of th 
all thoſe, who were of Years to bear Arms, ſhoudd ſhoul 
embark, and that all poſſible care ſhould be taken State, 
to provide for the Safety of the Old Men, the Wo. tber | 
men, the Children, and the Slaves. Thus the ſhoul 
People marched out of Athens, all, except ſome few, 1 ſtruct 


who, obſtinately truſting in the miſtaken Oracle, Cle 
retired to the Acropolis ; ail the reſt, Old and Young, Feop 
went on board, amidſt mutual zears, and the tender- i . 


SI 
O 
| 
— 


eſt Partings: never was there ſeen a more affecting 
Spectacle; a whole People forſaking their antient nidas 
yuellings, the Place of their Nativity, the Temples 1 *2 h 


of their Gods, the Monuments of their Anceſtors ; Shor 
Women holding out their helpleſs Infants to che but 
Embraces of their Fathers, Parents bent down with 1 © he 
Age hanging about the Necks of thoſe Sons, the 
whom probably they were never to behold more: Perf 
even the Domeſtic Animals, Pintarch tells us, e- than 
preſſed their mournings in various ways, and with MW Rev 


diſmall Yellings followed down to the utmoſt Verge i pale 
of the Shore the Maſters, that had nouriſhed them s. 
A melting Scene, Clanthes ! But what would not 

the Athenians have endured _ the lake of Li- 


| ber * 2 1 the 

i 1. 17 4 

* Plutarch tells us, that a Dog belonging to Xanthippus ſwam | him 

wy the ſide of the Galley, in Which his Maſter was, all the 13 

way from Attica to Salamis, and that having expired as he ll - 
reached the Shore, the Atbenians raiſed a Monument to him. — 1 
So braye a People honouring thus the Memory even of a Brute, WW it 

for its Gratitude and Affedtion— —— what an Idea it afford) W Serv 


us of the Manners of thoſe illuſtrious Greeks ! 
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berty ?!—The Aged, the Women, and Children 
were ſent over, part of them to Salamis, and part 


to Troezen. * At Trotzen, the Inhabitants: thought 
they could never ſufficiently ſignalize their Affection 


towards # People, who had forſaken all to fight 
the Battles of Greece: it was decreed that as many 
of the Atbeniaus as had taken Refuge among them 
ſnould be maintained out of the Revenues of the 
State, that their Children ſhould have leave to ga- 
| ther Fruits, where they pleaſed, and that Maſters 
> ſhould: be appointed at the Public n to in- 
ſtruct them. 


Clean. Honours well beſtowed | ! farely never 5 


People deſerve them better. 


Fal. In the mean time Xerxes was mapiüg bs 


Courſe towards Athens. After the Death of Leo- 
nidas and his glorious Band, he had given leave 
to his Naval F orces at Arm ſium to come on 
| Shore, and be Witneſſes of their Maſter's Victory; 


but that they might not know at what an Expence 


it had been purchaſed, Care was taken to conceal 
the Bodies of thoſe, that had been ſlain on the 
| Perſian ſide : | Hiſtorians ſay, they were not fewer 


| than twenty thouſand b. He had alſo, in mean 
| Revenge; ordered the Body of. Leonidas to be im- 


paled ; ſo little did Xerxes know how to honour 


| real Virtue. This done, he entered Greece, where 
all oppolitin ſeemed to fall before him: the PHD. 
cians i were fled to the.heights of the Mountains; 
| the Locrians of Cnemis, the Inhabitants of Do- 
ris, and they of Boeotia, had ſubmitted and joined 


| 1 5 with their Forces; ſo that ee the whole 


Hh h 2 * Country 


ee Ove i 


'k Vide Herodot. in 1 Yo raj EE 4 805 
i Some of the Phocians were F Pad into the | 


| Service of Xerxes, but it appears from Her ns that they never 


| were much truſted by him. 
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Countty hot one Enemy appeared againſt him. 

Surg prized at this, Xerxes; it is faid; enquired 
6. mp Arcadian Deſerters, where the Grecian 
were.../iThey are now, - anſwered they; celebrating 
the Olympic. Cames k. Aud what is the Prize thy 
contend for, replied Tigranes, a noble *' Perſian, 

o nothing more than un Olive Crown, ſaid the 
Arcadians. Oh Mardonius, Jigranes cried out, 
ggainſt obat Men have you perſuaded us to mak 
I, aj.  abey fight not. for Gold of Silver, bat ionly fir 


were 
Virtue. This ſenfible Obſervation glanced point. Piſi 
leſs over the Heart of Xerxes; and on he marched, term 


glotying in his promiſed Conqueſts. In his way, 1 Mer 
he ſpread Deſolation thraugh all Phocts ;/1he waſted | and 
their Lands; he raxed their Cities ; he burnt their vres 
Temples, that of Delphi only excepted y/ there, the 
ſuperſtitious Pagans tell us, the God, who had 
neglected other Temples. leſs: wealthy; uiterpoſed 
.vowedly 1 in Defence of this; the Arms, that were 
in the ſacred Arſenal, moved out ſporitaneoully, 
and placed themſelves before tlie Temple Gates; 
part of the Mountain, on which the Temple ſtood, 
tell, with dire Deſtruction, and cruſhed many of the 
| Barkariens ; Voices were heard, Spectres were 
{-en,. and even Thunder from Hemien was darted 
down on them; ſo that, terrified at theſe horrid 
Appearances, they fled away precipitately. What- 
ever was the; Cauſe, certain it is, that the Dztphic 
e was not r F rom -Phocis the 
8 x kg fans 


1 


4 81 Chis Was rg op zening of the WY han 

3 Whoever will take the ains to examine the diſcouragng 
"i Rs given by the Miniſters of Delphi, at the time of this 
| Invaſion, to the Cretans, the Argives, the Spartans, and eſpe- 
ly that dire Denunciation delivered to che Athenians, 
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Perſians entered Bogotig, where T heſpiae and Plat- 


bac, the two only Cities of thoſe Parts, that had 


not betrayed their Country, were laid in Ruins. 
The Road ied now to Athens, where, you know, 
none remained, but the few in the Acropolis, moſt 
of them old feeble Men, and Pales of Wood 
their only Rampart, (Nevertheleſs they boldly 
maintained their Ground againſt this Multitude of 
Enemies, even after their wooden Fortifications 


were in a Blaze around them: and though the 


Piſidratidae offered to; obtain them honourable 
terms, if they would ſubmit, yet did theſe brave 
Men refuſe to purchaſe Liſe at a Price ſo dear, 
and died all, Sword in Hand: The Perſians 
wreaked their Wrath on the City, they de- 
Felt 7 Hh h 2 . - moliſhed 
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which muſt effectually have broken the Spirit of that People, 
eſpecially in thoſe Days of Superſtition, had not a Love of 
Liberty and of their Country, more ſtrong than even SBuperſti- 
tion itſelf, borne them on; I ſay, if any Perſon ' conſiders 
theſe things, he will evidently perceive that theſe treacherous 
Prieſts had been gained over by the Perfians. Hence the fa- 
vour ſhewn to Beth, when the other Temples of the ſame 
God, even that at Abae, were plundered and deſtroyed with 


| Fire. And hence alſo this Relation of Voices, and .Thunder:, 


and Earthquakes.  'They felt, how ſtrange it muſt appear, that 


they alone ſhould have ſtood amidſt the general Ruin, and there- 


fore was this Fiction framed, of the Gods interpoſing in their 
Defence. The good Herodotus gives us this account of the 
ſaving of Delphi, as if he religiouſly believed it, and ne- 
vertheleſs in his Calliope he introduces Mardonius, about a 
Year after, inſpiring Confidence into his Troops from this 
Conſideration, that they had not attempted the Temple of 
Delphi, for that an Oracle had pronounced Deſtruction againſt 
them, even before their Entrance into Greece, ſhould they offer 
Violence to that Sacred Seat. Are not theſe two Accounts 
ſomewhat inconſiſtent ? 


Vide Herodit. in Poly mnia, & Calliope. 
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moliſhed the greater part of it, and deftroyed | its 
Temples and the moſt ately of its do with 
Fire. 

When the Grecians on board the Fleet u that 
Athens was in the power of the Perſſans, Con. 
ſternation fell on them all, and every People began 
to fear for themſelves. Efp ecially the Pelop bonne Jan 
Confederates inliſted, that: the- 'F leet mob {ail 


away immediately, and defend the If hmus : they Cl 
had Land- Forces already aſſembled there, which Vas £ 
had looked on the Deſolation of Auica without Pa 
interpoſing for its Defence, and had even begun a of cc 
Wall to incloſe Peloponneſus, and prevent the Ir- Wt ty © 
ruption of the Per/fians.'' But Themiſtocles, beſides {WM Dilce 
his Concern for thoſe at Salamis, who by this mea. Adn 
ſure were to be given up to certain Deſtruction, be pe 
wiſely judged that the Diſperſion of the Fleet muſt conte 
be che Conſequence of their leaving Salamis; or, Then 
ſnould they be kept together, the Grecians, he vo 
knew, never could engage on equal terms againl! non 
ſuch a Fleet as the Perſſans were Maſters of, ex. have 
ceptiin narrow Seas, where Induſtry and Courage Hon 
might ſupply the place of Numbers. According. Cit: 
ly, x Council being convened, he delivered his wöe 
opinion; with a becoming earneſtneſs; Eurybiades mig, 


was againſt him, and would have enjoyned him MW 
ſilence; but warmed by the Diſtreſſes of his Coun- the 
try, 7. bemiſtocles ſtill perſiſted, when the haughty it \ 


Spartan, Hmpatient of contradiction, raiſed his Staff one 
to ſtrike him m. carr 
Can, To frike« him ! and. what did Da: 


ben oc „ CIS the 
Pal. He bore it. Yes, Cleanthes, this brave ber 
Aube nian, bold a as he was in Arms, in the Vigour 


n Heroget. in Urania, et Plut. in Themiſlocle, © 
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of Life, General for a free State, and Commander 
of the greateſt part of the Confederate Fleet, bore 
it without the leaſt violent Emotion; and by a 
calm ſenſible Reply, infinitely more keen than the 
Retortings of Paſſion, completely humbled the 


| imperious Lacedemonian : Strike, ſaid he to Eu- 


| rybiades, but hear me. — Eurybiades, with all his 
| Pride, bluſhed, and dropped his arm. 
Clean. 1 foel my Miſtake,  Palaemon,—that 
| was great indeed, wonderfully great! 

Pal. He then preſſed the Grecians by a number 
| of convincing Reaſons not to leave Salamis, but to 
| try the Fortune of a Battle. In the midſt of his 
| Diſcourſe, he was again interrupted by Adiamantus 
Admiral of the Corinthians: They, ſaid he, might 
| be permitted to ſpeak thus, who have an Home 10 
contend for— 


| know, proud Corinthian, that 25 the Athenians 
have this Power at Sea, they never can want an 
Home; even on the Italic Coaſt have we kindred 
Cities, where we bave Homes prepared for us, and 
where thoſe very Athenians, you dare thus to inſult, 
might enjoy Liberty and Peace, were we not moved 
by the Miſeries of our Common Country. In ſhort, 
the Force of Themiſtocles's Words prevailed, and 
it was reſolved to remain at Salamis. However, 
one or two Days after, when the Perſian Fleet 
came up from Euboca, (for they ſtaid there ſome 
Days to ravage the Iſland) and the Grecians ſaw 


the Seas ſpread over with the Ships of tie Bar- 


barians x, their: Fears revived, and moſt of the 
Commanders 


„ Herodotus thinks that the Forces of the Perſians, both by 
dra and Land, were now as numerous, as der were before 
0 FE apy. 


| Ungenerons Reproach ! anſwered, 
| Themiſtocles : ſhall the Athenians be told this, they, 
| who have abandoned all to fight for Greece ? But 
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Commanders ſeemed unwilling: to wait a genen Wi the ne 
Engagement. Themiſtocles dreaded the Confequrne is 12 h 
of thoſe wavering Councils, and formed a- Deſi 
equally artful and adventurous: he fent a tuch 
Meſſenger to Aerxes to give him Intelligence, hy 
be now had an Opportunity of diſtroying at one bl 
the whole Naval Power of Greece, that the 41 
mirals were meditating to depart each io the Defent 
of bis own Country, and that if be did not Jai 
care to prevent their Eſcape, he would find himfel 
ina l ved in à tedious expenſive Har. It ſoon ap- 
peared how juſt were the Apprehenſions of The 
miſtccl-s : the following Night, at the inſtance of the 
Chief Commanders, a Council was aſſembled, and 
the Queſtion for leaving Salamis was moved again 
with great Vehemence. During theſe Debates, the 
great Ariſtides joined the Fleet; you may Femem- 
ber, he owed: his Baniſhment to Fhemiſtocles, and, 
notwithſtanding, it was to him he firſt addreſſed 
hicnſelf. We have long, ſaid he to him, contended 
ane with. the other, about Authority aud Place; le. 
ws put an end to this mean Conteſt, and from this 
Dey ſtrive only, which of us Hall perform the mojl 
Faithful Service io bis Country—You, in adviſing, 
like @ provident able Counſellor -A, in punually 
executing your Commands. Shortly, fbatl we have 
an Opportunity of making proof of our Zeal for the 
Weal of Greece; the Enemies are alreadv ſurround: 
ing 15 on every fide, and with Difficulty bave 1 mad: 
my way from Aegina hit her. — 05 Ariſtides, 
anſwered Themiſtocles, hyw have vou outdone me ? 
this noble Cordialily of yours covers me with Con- Wnce, 
fufion > but I will not be left behind; it all be the For 
ans my whole Life to _ this glorious Step wt 


bus: | 
of IS entit 

20 abhorr 

any Diſaſter beh. them. Such ons bad hag + from een 
de Greeks that confederated with them. In Urania. * 
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Yours, and to cultivate the Friendſhip and E 12 / 
UVa noble Ariſtides. He then told him, that it 


« ſs by his Conttivance Xerxes was forcing them to 
Engagement, and beſought him to go in, and 
Yom the Council of the Poſture of the Enemy. 


J ey heard the Account with Wonder, and ſeemed 
8 rely to give Credit to it, when a Ship belong- 


1 We to ſome: of the -Grecian Tanders came over to ; 
Q em from the Perſians, and confirmed the Report. 
bp s N eceſſity of Affairs reſtored Unanimity among 
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Je Confederates, and all made ready for Battle. 

» bon as Day appeared, they diſcovered the Perſi Jan 

„Jeet ranged in dreadful Shew of War, for it con- 

e Nied of more than four thouſand Ships, and the 

d Wrecian had not four hundred e. The Athenians 

N kvertheleſs, led on by 7. bemiſtocles, bore down on 

2 em with the Reſolution of Men, who have every 

eareſt Concern at ſtake, and the reft of che Fleet 

, {lowed : the Perſiaus allo at firſt exerted them- 

| Wives vigorouſly ; for they were now in Preſence of 

er King, who had ordered a, Throne to be erected | b 
r him on the Altic Shore, that he might enjoy the ' 

* Wipefted Victory. But the Order, the Naval Skill, f 
ad ſuperior Courage of the Confederate Greeks, N 1 
ackly changed the Face of things: the Barbarians, 1 
| otwithſtanding the Weight and Multitude of their 1 


tips, found themſelves unable to withſtand the re- 
ular and intrepid Charge of the Grecian Fleet; and 

= ne Fg Was once pus 3 IT very Num- A 
WES os - . 


" The TN Fleet confiied at this | Uk FO 378 Ships : che 
{thenians alone had furniſhed i 80. Plutarch mentions a Circum- « 
Lance, recorded, he tells us, by Phanzas of Lefbos, that juſt be - 
fore the Engagement Them: ftoc les, at the command of the Prophet 2 
ubrantidas, facrificed three Perſian Captives to the God Bac- 
bu: but I have purpoſely omitted this account: ſuch a Sacrifice 

$ entitely inconſiſtent with the Athenian Manners, and nn hays 
whorrent from the Rites of the Deity, to which it is id to have | 
den offered. K e 8 
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bers proved fatal to them; they wanted Sea-room, 
and many of their Veſſels, in the hurry of the Flight, 
fell foul one of the other. All this time, the Al beni. 
ans and thoſe of Aegina, for they above all other, 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves on this glorious Day, were 
preſſing them in cloſe Purſuit z and of all the Ships | | 
they came up with, ſcarcely were there any but were 
either funk or taken. — Judge, Cleantbes, what wa; 
now the Condition of the preſumptuous Xerx2s. The 
firſt workings of his rage were terrible; and ſome of 
the Phoenician Commanders happening to approach 
him, he ordered their Heads to be ſtruck off, though 
they deſerved to be accounted among the beſt and 
faithfulleſt of his Servants. At length, Mardonins 
endeavoured to appeaſe the King; he extenuated the 
Loſs he had fuſtained. he aſſured him, that, notwith- 
ſtanding his Diſgrace at Sea, Peloponneſus muſt ſub- 
mit, and that his Land-Forces alone were ſufficient 
to ſpread Devaſtation through every part of Greece: 
but if the King, ſaid he, would rather return to Aſia, 
let three hundred thouſand Men be intruſted to me, and 
wy Life ſhall anſwer for the Succeſs, This laſt Pro- 
poſal pleaſed NXerxes ; for that unhappy Prince 
dreaded nothing more than the Event of an other 
Battle. He was alſo adviſed to accept of Mardoni- 
_ ws Offer by Artemi/ia F Queen of Caria, who had 
JJ 
There is a remarkable Circumſtance recorded of this Princeſs 
by Ptolemy Hepbacſtion. After ſhe had retired into her Kingdom, 
wife as ſhe was in Council, and fearleſs in Arms, ſhe ſuffered her- 
felf to be ſubdued by Love, and not meeting with the wiſhed-for 
Return, ſhe cauſed the Eyes of the Perſon, beloved to be put oy: 
But her Paſſion was not cured by this Act of Revenge; and the 
fame Author adds, that ſhe afterwards took the Leap off of the fa- 
med Promontory of Leucate, and periſhed in the Fall. Whether this 
Account deſerves Credit, let the Reader judge. It is mentioned by 
none but Hepbaeſtion. However, Care muſt he taken to diſtinguiſh 
her from the other Artemiſia, Queen of Caria, who lived in the 106th. 
_ Olympiad, and whoſe Affection to her Huſband Maz/o/us, and ex- 
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acquitted herſelf gloriouſly in the late Engagement, 
and was honoured by Xerxes above all the Mo- 
E narchs that attended him. And immediately af- 
ter, a Meſſenger arrived from Themiſtecles to de- 


A 


W fire him to haſten away with all poſſible expedition, 
if he meant to fave his Life, for that the Grecians 
| were preparing to cut off his Retreat. It ſeems 
che Grecian Commanders had it in Deliberation 
to deſtroy the Bridge, that was over the Hel- 
| leſpont, that Aerxes and all his Army might 
| periſh : in vain had Themiftocles repreſented to 
| them, that the Perſians ſtill had a very formidable 
Force, and that Deſpair would make even Cowards 
brave: when he found his opinion was ſet aſide, 
| he adviſed with Ariftides, and ſent off a truſty 
| Meſſenger to the Perſian King. Aerxes therefore, 
| terrified at this, ſtole off with ſome tew choſen 
Men, and fled away towards the Helleſpont; when 
| he arrived there, the Bridge had been broken down 
by the Storms; but imagining that the Grecians 
| were after him, he paſſed over, at the hazard of 
| his Life, in a ſmall Veſſel, and hardly reached 
| Abydus, not having even taken off his Garments, 
| fay ſome Hiſtorians, ſince the Battle of Sa/amis,— 
| So changed was the Fortune of this mighty Em- 
| peror of Aa. Mardonius ſoon followed, 
and took up his Winter Quarters in Theſſaly, 
Clean. How great muſt have been the Exulta- 
tions of the Greets, after ſo glorious a Victory! 
Pal. It was their earlieſt Care to pay their ſo- 
lemn Thankſgivings to the Gods, Protectors of 


T 11 Greece, 


* . n 
„ ² rr 9 
KERRI os R e 
. C 


ceſive Get at his Death have made her Name memorable.— 
It has been thought by ſome, that Herodotus has exalted too 
highly the Character of the firſt Artemiſia, in honour to his 
own Country; for this Hiſtorian was a Native of Cari, of 
we City of Halicarnaſſus. | 
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Greece. 


Such, 


4 At the Celebration of the 76th. Olympiad. 


you know, was the pious Cuſtom MW mir 
of that generous People. Thoſe brave Men, heh 
though under the Gloom of Paganiſm, diſdained | that 
not, to aſcribe to the favour of Heaven the Suc- Da) 
ceſs that crowned their Arms. The next Public full 
Concern was to confer ſuitable Honours, on . thoſe, WW 7 
who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the Service of | Gil 
their Country. Among, theſe Themiſtocles was the Bet 
firſt. The Wiſdom. of his Counſels, his Coolneſ ] 
and deliberate Conduct in the Day of Battle, his Hy 
ſuperior Skill in Naval Affairs, eaſily, obtained him app 
an high degree of Preeminence. Thę. Spartan Th 
themſelves, with all their natural Pride, beſtowed MW Co 
on him the ſame Diſtinctions, as they. beſtowed on | rok 
Eurybiades; to one they decreed the Prize of Va. and 
Jour, to the other the Prize of Wiſdom: they even Shi 
invited him to Sparta, where they preſented hin W tha 
with a ſumptuous Chariot, and at his departure ger 
ordered him to be attended to their Frontiers by three W this 
hundred Youths of noble Birth—an Honour, ſuch po? 
as Hharla never paid to any but 7 be miſtocles. N to] 
What Opinion alſo the other Grecian Chiefs had of But 
his Abilities, appeared on a remarkable Occaſion. it 
Aſter a Naval Victory it was uſual that the Com- Ch 
manders ſhould aſſemble in the Temple of Neptun: W Pe: 
on the 1&bmus, and write on Billets taken from the WW wa 
Altar the Names of thoſe, that had fought beſt— Fir 
every Captain wrote down his own Name, and W Lo 
next, that of Themiſtocles.—— But the highelt W the 
honour Themiſftocl;s enjoyed was at the enſuing W So 
Olympic Feſtival 1: as ſoon as he appeared, the Pr 
whole Croud of Spectators ſent forth the loudeſt W we 
Acclamations of joy; and inſtead of obſerving the M 
Games, attended to nothing but Themiſtacles, ad- 
miring th. 
| fa 
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miring him, and deſiring all the Strangers there to 
behold. the Deliverer of his Country. It is laid, 


that Themiſtocles confeſſed, this was the happief 
Day he had ever known, and that he then reaped the 


| full Reward of all his Labours. 


Eud. But did not Themiſtocles, ſhortly after, 
diſgrace much this noble Character of his, by his 
Behaviour in certain of the Grecian Iſlands ? 

Pal. It is, Eudoxus, the unhappy Condition of 
Human Nature, that ſome ſhameful Stain often 
appears amidſt the Luſtre of the brighteſt Virtues. 
Thus it was with Themiſtocles. Wye as he was in 
Council, and brave in War, he ſcrupled not, as 1 


| told you already, any means of acquiring Wealth : 


and in this View, he deſired the Command of ſome 
Ships, under Pretence of chaſtiſing thoſe Iſlands, 
that had leagued with the Perſians. Hiſtorians 
generally agree that he obtained little Honour in 
this Expedition ; they tell us, that none felt the 
power of his Arms, but thoſe who had not Money 
to purchaſe the Favour of the rapacious General. —-- 
But let us turn away from the ungrateful Topic : 
it is mortifying to obſerve ſuch Blemiſhes in a 
Character like his. And when I conſider, what a 
Perſon he was, the many excellent Qualities he 
was graced with, his calm Courage and undaunted 


Firmneſs in the moſt trying Perils, his unalterable 


Love to his Country, and, which ſeems to me 
the moſt difficult, that uncommon Greatneſs of 
Soul, with which he bore all the Indignities the 
Pride of Sparta threw out on him, it moves my 
wonder, how this Meanneſs could find a place in a 


| Mind fo nobly framed. 


Clean, Well but, Palaemon; how were the A- 
thenians employed after the Retreat of the Per- 


Iii. Pal 


| ow 9 
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Pal. They returned to Athens, and dwelt among 
the Ruins of their ravaged City. In the mean 
time Mardonius was in Theſſaly, preparing for the 
Operations of War, as ſoon as the Seafon ſhould 
permit him. Nevettheleſs, he dreaded the Athenians 
greatly; and if he could only conclude a Peace 
with that brave People, he promiſed himſelf an 
ealy Conqueſt of the reſt of Greece. He therefore 
determined to fend a folemn Embaſſy to Athens, 
and for this Purpoſe made choice of Alexander King 
of Macedon, who, though in Amity with the Per- 
frans, was of Grecian Extraction, and entitled to 
the Rights of Hoſpitality among the Athenians. 
The Spartans had early notice of this; and diſ- 
patched Embaſſadors with all ſpeed to oppoſe the 
Intrigues of the Macedonian, The Athenians on 
their part, that all Suſpicion of unfair Proceedings 
might be prevented, appointed that the Embaſſa- 
dare; both of the Perſians and of Sparta, ſhould 
have Audience at the ſame time. Alexander ſpoke 
firſt : he told them, that his fingular Repard 10 
them had moved him to accept of this Commiſſibon; 
that Xerxes had ſent to tender them Peace, and that 
after all ;he grievous Wrongs he bud received from 
them, this Mighty Monarch was willing to become 
their Brnefaftor and Friend: That Mardonius Had 
directions lo reſtore to them all that th: Waſte of War 
had deſpoiled them of, and befides io offer them any 
o:her Country they ſhould defire ; that thoſe Rights 
and Liberties, which they held ſo dear, ſhould alſo 
remain to them, they ſpould be governed by the ſame 
Laus, and enjoy the ſame Worſhip : that indeed they 

had bravely oppoſed the Perſian Arms; but vas it 
Poſſible they ſhould always oppoſe them? that the For- 
ces of Xerxes were numberleſs, and his Treaſures not 
to be exhauſted : that if they continued the War, 


they 
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| ghey muſt periſh in the end; if they made Alliance with 
| Xerxes, they ſbould aſſuredly be happy.—— No ſooner 
had Alexander ſaid, but the anxious Spartans made 
ö reply, that the Athenians, from the earlieſt Date of 
lime, had been the Aſſerters of Liberty, and efteemed 
it their Glory to fight the Battles of oppreſſed Na- 
| tions; and therefore that nothing could be more diſbo- 
 nourable, than that they ſhould now conſent to ſubmit 


10 Servitude : that it was their Quarrel, which had 


ö firſt brought this War on Greece: that with the 
deepeſt Concern they beheld the Devaſtation of Attica, 


and the Overthrow of ſo illuſtrious a City; but that 


| in Compenſation, whatever length of time the War 
| ftould laſt, it ſhould be i be peculiar Care of Sparta 10 
| provide for the Suſtenance of all the Athenians, that 
were not able to bear Arms : that the magnificent 


Promiſes of the Perſian were falſe enſnaring Pro- 


| miſes; and that it was their utter Deſtruction he 
| ſought under the fair Semblance of Amity and 
Peace. — When the Embaſſadors had made 
| an end of ſpeaking, Ariſtides anſwered in the Name 
of the Common- Wealth. To Alexander he ſaid, 
| that it was but a mean Proof of his Affection to the 
| Athenian People to endeavour to betray them into In- 
| famy and Bondage: that the Athenians were not 
| Strangers to the Power of Xerxes, and the Multi- 
| tude of bis Forces. But Go, added he, and tell 
Mardonius, that the Dangers of War move us not; 
aud as long as that Sun ſhall continue to perform 41s 
courſe, never ſhall the Athenians bave Peace with 


Xerxes, never fhall they forget their deſolated Coun- 


7 and the Temples of their Gods conſumed to 
s. 

could ye imagine that there was Orcaſion for à Bribr 
| to urge us to the Defence of Liberty ? or that the 
| large Offers of the Barbarian could temps us to a 


As for you, ye Men of Lacedemon, how 


fervile 
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ſervile Peace ? Know then, that neither the faire 
Poſjeſſions that Xerxes can beſtow, nor all the Treq- 


' ſures this World affords, ſhall ever induce us to ye. 


nounce the Glorious Cauſe we are engaged in. Re. 
member only, that War is determined againſt us, and 
that Attica muſs once more become a Prey to thiſ: 
Ravagers, if our Armies advance not into Boeotia 
to prevent them. Haſten therefore, and march 1 
our Aſiſtance : the common Proſperity of Greece call; 
upon you, —Ariſtides then preferred a Decree, 
that the Prieſts ſhould have Orders to pronounce 
tremendous Execrations againſt any, who ſhould 
adviſe to make Alliance with the Medes, or to 
defert the Cauſe of Greece. 3 
Clean. What ſaid Mardonius, when theſe hardy 
Reſolutions were reported to him? 
Fal. No doubt, they occaſioned to him many 
ill-boding Thoughts. But he had undertaken the 
Charge of the War, and he was obliged to abide 


the Iſſue of it. Accordingly, about the Beginning 
of Spring, he gave Orders, that the Per/ian Forces 


ſhould move on towards Athens. The Spartans 
notwithſtanding, regardleſs of the Fate of Attica, 
were employed in finiſhing the Wall at the Img, 


andi in fortifying it with Battlements; ſo that the 


Athenians, find ing that they were thus baſely for- 
ſaken, and that it were vain to make reſiſtance, 
abandoned their Country, and retired again to Sa- 
Jamis, When Mardonius had entered the Aitic 


Borders, and had ſeen what the condition of the 


Athenians was, that they had neither Army to op- 

ſe to him, nor Friends to depend on, he ſent 2 
ſecond Embaſſy to ſollicit them to Peace: but 
theſe generous Men knew not how to ſell their 
. e Liberty 


Ne Horedes: in Urania. Plutarch. in Arifide, Diod. Sic. L. 11. 
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; Liberty for a Price. One Perſon only * among 


them all propoſed i in Senate that they ſhould conſi- 


f der the Diſtreſſes of their Country, and put an 
end to this deſtructive War; and immediately 


all the Senators roſe up in higheſt Indignation a- 
gainſt him, and ſtoned him for his infamous Coun- 
ſel. The Cauſe of the Tumult being alſo di- 
vulged abroad, the Athenian Women crouded to 
his Houle, and executed the like Vengeance on 
his Wife and Children. Hitherto Mardonius had 
not committed any Devaſtations; but now convin- 


ced, that neither the greateſt Perils; nor the higheſt 


Offers, could influence the, Athenians to acce pt of 


, Peace, i he. demoliſhed or ſet fite to all that re- 


mained of the Walls, the Houſes, and Temples, 
and made. the whole City a {moaking Ruin. 


After this noble Feat, he marched off towards 


Boeotia, not daring to wait an Engagement in thoſe 


mountainous rugged Parts, where his Horſe could 


ſcarcely. be of Service, 

Eud. And all this time no Spartan Army & 
the Defence of Attica! 

Pal. No Spartan Army, Eudoxus. There is 
even Reaſon. to believe, that they beheld without 
much Concern the Deſtruction of this Rival City. 
However, Embaſſadors were commiſſioned to go 
to Sparta, and make Repreſentations; but they 


deluded them with various Promiſes, until the 


Fortifications at the Nhmus were completed, and 


probably would have diſmiſſed them without any 


tarther regard to their Demands, had not the other 
Peloponneſians openly declared againſt ſo ſhameful 
a Treachery. Particularly the 7 egeans, chough in 


Ainet 


His Nam was Lycidas. Vide Herodot. in Calliofe. 


This ſeems to be the ſame Perſon, whom Demoſthenes ( D- 
Corona) calls Cir/ilus. | 
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Arif connection with thoſe of Sparta, reproached unwi 
them ſharply with their Ingratitude to that brave Abe 
People: they told them hat, if not a Senſe of > pulle 
Honour, yet at leaſt Self-preſervation fhould induce man 
them to exert themſelves : that it was to no Purpoſe | guiſh 
to hope Security, if once the Athenians ceaſed to oppoſe Þ Aera 
the Perſian Power; and that they ſoon would find for | 
bow weak a Defence their boaſted Walls afforded them | ploit 
when every one of their Ports were open to the Ent. Cythr 
ny. Theſe Remonſtrances had their Effect; Stua 
the Spartans ſent off privately by Night forty thou- Þ Ajop 
fand Men, and the enſuing Day, when the Em. the 
baſſadors according to Cuſtom urged their Suit, Arm 
the Epbori told them with a Smile, that their Ar. J and 
my was already on its March againſt the Perſſam. ume 
At the Head of thele Troops was Pauſanias ; he ltica 
was the Son of Cleombrotus, and was conſtituted Þ the 
General in the room of Pliſtarcbus Son to Leoni. ſorbe 
das, who was not yet of Age. Leotychides, you the 
know, was the other King; he with Xanthinpus and 
the Athenian had been ſent to command the Gre- Þ did! 
cian Fleet, which now lay at Delos. 1 
Ariſtides with eight thouſand Men joined Pauſanias; t 
and the other Grecians arriving daily, the Army 
was found to confiſt of an hundred thouſand Men Fon 


„ 


and upwards. Mardonius's Forces were three times oy 
that Number: nevertheleſs the Greciaus marched 188 


after him into Boeozza, and encamped at the Foot 
of Mount Cytbaeron. Whilſt they lay here, an er 
Occaſion offered, in which the Athenians obtained 
ſignal Honour. A detached Party of the Barba. 
rians had inſulted the Megarean-Quarters ; and 
the Megareans finding themſelves much galled, 
and fearing that they ſhould be overpowered by 
them, ſent to Pauſanias to demand a Reinforcement; 
bur the reſt of the Confederates ſeeming ſomewhat 
anti | unwilling 
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þ unwilling to ad venture, three hundred of the 
| Athenians, generouſly marched forth, and, both. re» 


pulled che Enemy, and flew Mapp fius, who com- 


E manded the Detachment, a Nobleman of. diſtin- 


guiſhed Character, and highly in Eſteem both with 


2 5 ang. the: 215 hs . ans mourned 


- This Ex- 


+ 4 Sa +4344 


3 and l their: 88900 on one lade of the 
Aſapus; the Barbarians extended. themſelves along 
the other. It appears, that the Generals of both 
Armies apprehended Danger in paſſing this River; 
and therefore, agreeably to the Humour of thoſe 
times, when Religion was made ſubſervient to po- 
tical Purpoſes, the Diviners had declared, that 
the Victory was promiſed to thoſe, who ſhould 
| forbear to attack the Enemy. For this . Reaſon 
| the two Armics; obſerved each other, ſeveral Days; 
| and though there were frequent Skirmiſhes, yet 
did not there any general Engagement follow. In 
| this Interval of time, dark Treaſon was brooding 


in the Grecian Camp. Certain Athenians, of the 


g beſt and nobleſt Families, who had waſted their 
| Fortunes in the War, and ſaw themſelves fallen 
from that Honour and Pre- eminence, to which they 
might juſtly have pretended, when Athens had her 
Days of Peace, conſpired to overturn the Com- 
; mon- Wealth, or, if that could not be effected, to 
| betray all into the Hands of the Perfians. The 
| black Deſign was diſcovered to Ariftides ; and this 
| excellent Patriot, apprehending the Conſequences 
| of proceeding with ſtrict Severity at this perilous 
Juncture, choſe to let the whole Guilt be char- 
ged on eight Perſons, and of thoſe to condemn 
| two only, and even they were by Connivance ſuf- 


EXE | fered 
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fered to eſcape. To the reſt,” againft whom Su: 
picions were entertained, he aid, that the enſuing 
Battle was the Tribunal, where they were to 0 
themſelves, and give Evidence, that they bad neve 
engaged in any Councils, but what were fu to shi 
Comntry.” By this prudent Act of Diſſimulation 
this dangerous Conſpiracy was entirely difſipa- 
ted. two Armies had now remained 
within Sight of each other eleven Days, when Mer- 
doniur, who ſaw himſelf threatened with ſcarcity of 
proviſions, reſolved to paſs the Aſopus on the 
morrow, and attack the Grecians: Pauſanius had 
advice of this, and of the diſpoſition of the Ene- 
my, and therefore determined to alter the Arrange. 
ment of his Army, and to place the Athenians, | of 
whoſe Bravery and Experience he deemed the 
higheſt, in that part chere it was likely the Battle 
would preſs moſt. Accordingly he prevailed on 
them to accept of the Command of the Rich: 
Wing, the fSrit Place of Honour, and which was 
always aſſigned to the Spartans, becauſe the op- 
poſite Lett Wing was to be Commanded by the 
Perſians, eſteemed the braveſt among the Barba- 
Hans, and with whoſe manner of fighting the 
benim were beſt acquainted. But "Miardenins, 
having received an Account of this Alteration, ſent 
a Meſſenger to reproach the Spartans With defert- 
ing their appointed Poſt, and at the fame time 
changed lkewiſe h's Order of Battle. Theſe va- 
nous. Evolutions prevented the two Armies from 
engaging on that Day. The following Night the 
Confederate Chiefs, who had for ſome time been 
ſtraitened both for Water and Proviſions in che 


Place where they were encamped, as the Perſſan 


Horſe continually. infeſted all the Paſſes around 
them, agreed. to move olf immediately to w_— 
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$ Ground, diſtant about ten Stades from the A/opus: 


The Spartans and Athenians marched in two. Co- 


” Jumns ; the Spartans along the Hills, to avoid the 
Enemy's Cavalry; the Atbenians by the way of 
the Plain: the reſt of the Army obſerved. not any 
| order, the greater part of them preſſing on with 


the utmoſt Confuſion and Precipitancy towards Pla- 


| 7aca. When Day appeared, and Mardenius had 


Intelligence that the Grecian Camp was forſaken, 
he judged that the Greeks had fled, and command- 

ed his Forces to purſue them vigoroully, His Or- 
ders were readily obeyed ; they ruſhed, after them, 


as to certain Victory, with mighty Shouts, and an 


horrible barbarous Noiſe, and ſoon came up with 
the Lacedemonians, they having been delayed by 
the obſtinate Behaviour of one of their Comman- 
ders, who at firſt refuſed to obſerve the Orders of 
Pauſanias, as if he were bringing diſgrace on Spar- 
la, and fleeing before the Enemy. The Lacede- 
monians had only the Tegeans with them : in this 
diſtreſs Pauſanias ſent off a Meſſenger to the Athe- 


nians, to deſire that they would haſten to his aſſiſt- 


ance. But the Boeotians with the reſt of the Greeks 
in Mardonius's Army had already joined Battle 
with them, the Boeotians eſpecially charged the 
Athenians with exceſſive Fury, ſo that Ariſtides was 
engaged in a ſharp and doubtful Conflict. How- 
ever Pauſanias received the Barbarians in good 
Order, and by means of that obtained infinite ad- 
vantage over them, their tumultuous Numbers 
availing little againſt the cool and regular Defence 
of the Lacedemonian Line. The Battle 3 
lels continued to rage, until Mardonius fell; 

ſoon as he was fallen, and the choſen Men 3 


him were ſlain, the whole Army diſbanded and 


bed back towards their Camp. And here again 
K k k 2 began 
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began a fierce Combat; for the Barbarians had 
encompaſſed themſelves with Fortifications of 
Wood, and the Lacedemonians, who were ill ſkilled 
in the Art of Sieges, in vain endeavoured to force 
in among them; during this Conteſt the Athenians 
arrived, after having- defeated their part of the 
Enemy; ; and with ſuch Vigor did they attack the 
Works; that in a ſhort time the Camp was taken 
by Storm, and a prodigious Slaughter made; none 
of this gteat Multitude eſcaping the Sword, 
_ excepting torty thoutand, that eſcaped with Ar- 
7abazus at the beginning; of the Defeat, and about 
three thouſdnd that were taken Priſoners; and what 
is not leſs ſurprizing, of the Grecians there fell only 
thirteen hundred and fixty, among whom was the 
Ariflodemns 1 mentioned to you; he had determined 
to wipe off the Blemiſh of the Day of Fhermopylae, 
and driving in among the thickeſt of the Enemy 
fell ar laſt, amidſt heaps of Barbarians ſlain by his 
Hand. The Judgment given by Sparta on this 
occaſion deſerves your Notice. They refuled to 
Ariſtolemus the Honours, which they paid to the 
Memory of the reſt of their Countrymen, who had 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves, becauſe he ſought to die, 
it was Deſpair. urged him on. An other Spartan 
there alſo was, who has noble Mention "made of 
him; his name Callicratides ; he was mortally 
wounded with an Arrow, ere the Engagement be- 
gan, -and as they were bearing him off, Hard Fate! 
ſaid he; turning him about to one of his Fellow- 
Soldiers, » net that die for Greece, but that I die 


| before 


* This Battle was fought the 2d Year of the 55 Olympiad, 
about eleven Months after that of Salamis. 


Vide Dodavel. Annal. Thud. 
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zefore I bave done _ n of myſetf, and of my 
U Zeal for my Country I 

Clean. Pray, 1 mentioned Ar- 
tabazus's eſcaping from the Battle? did he and 
tray Mardonius? 

Pal. Artabazus, Cleanthes, was a noble Perſſan, 


an upright, ſenſible, brave Man, and had earneſtly 


endeavoured to diſſuade Mardonius from tempting 


an Engagement : there was, he told him, a nuch 


| ſurer way of ſubduing the Grecians, than by Force of 
| Arms, by corrupting their Chief Leaders, and di- 
viding them one againſt the other. Happily for 


Greece, the Pride of Mardonius would not ſuffer 


him to make uſe of theſe more ſubtil Arts ; the vain 
General fondly promiſed to himſelf, that all muſt 
yield to his victorious Power, and that he ſhould 
ſoon return a Glorious Conqueror to Aſa. Arta- 
bazus judged with what ſucceſs theſe hopes would 
be attended, and had formed the reſolution to ſave 
from deſtruction as much of the Army as he could. 

Nevertheleſs on the Day of Battle no Man fought 
better, as long as the Fate of it was doubrful ; but 
when once he ſaw the Confuſion begun, and Mar- 
donius fall, he fled with forty thouſand Men, and 
by his extreme Diligence reached the Helleſpont, 
before the Event of the Battle was known through 
Greece. 

Clean. So that Greece now ſaw herſelf delivered 
from her Enemies ? 

Pal. And yet, Cleanthes, you would ſcarcely 
imagine, that this Victory had nigh proved more 
fatal ro her, than all the mighty Hoſts of Xerxes. 
It was the Cuſtom among the Erecians, after a 


Victory 


Herodot. in Calliope. Plutarch. in Ariſtids; Diod. Sic. 
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Victory to aſſign the Prize of Valour, and th 
Right of erecting the Trophy to thoſe who ha B 
fought beſt : the Athenians claimed this Honou, Þ* freeb 
and the Spartans alſo claimed it; the Jealouly, tha ſb) was 
ſubſiſted between theſe two States, heightened the Men 
Diſpute, and they were on the point of deciding Libe 
the Difference by Arms, - hen ſome of the Con. trate 
federate Chiefs propoſed, that both Parties ſhouid Þ and 
wave their Pretenſions in favour of the Plataean, be * 
that brave intrepid People, whoſe Power was of perk 
too little Moment to excite Envy, and who had lars, 
deſerved ſo well from their Country. This happy | rub 
Expedient was readily agreed to, and fourſcore | kill 
Talents, out of the immenſe Booty taken, were ] Ons 
fer apart for them to repair their City, and rebuild Þ te! 
the Temples of their Gods. Ariftides added, that dica 
they ſhould erect an Altar to Jupiter the Delivers, | this 
that a ſolemn Feſtival and Games ſacred to Liberty Þ Live 
ſhould be celebrated every fifth Year at Plataca, that Ce! 
a Lery ſhould be made throughout all Greece to carry 
on the War apainſt the Barbarians, and that the | chat 
Plataeans ſhould be exempt from all Military Service, in F 
that they might be entirely employed in offering Pray: hot 
ors and Sacrifices for the Safely and Weal of Greece. a C 


 Fud. A noble Appointment this indeed! | flick 
Pal. It was a glorious Monument of the Piety Par. 
* Love of Liberty of the Grecian People. The 
Platazans beſides undertook to obſerve an annual Pat 


Solemnity in Honour of thoſe, who had been ſlain. The 
On the Day of this Feſtival the whole People of ber 
Plataea were to march in Proceſſion to the Tombs Þ Cit 
of thoſe brave Men; the Proceſſion was to begin De 
at the firſt Dawn of Day, and was opened by a del 
Trumpet ſounding as to Battle: then appeared : 
ſeveral Chariots filled with Garlands and Myrtle 
Branches; 
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? Branches; ; next a Black Bull, deſtined for the Sa- 
; | crifce ; and, after this, a Number of young Men 


recborn bearing the uſual Libations ; for no Slavr 


Þ Tad permitted to aſſiſt at a Solemnity, inſtituted in 
Memory of Men, who had died for the Cauſe of 
Liberty. Laſt of all marched the Chief Magif- 
” trate of Plataea, cloathed with a Purple Robe, 
and girt with a Sword, which on that Day alone 
be was allowed to wear. To him it belonged to 


perform the ſacred Rites ; he was to waſh the Pil- 
Jars, which ſupported the Monuments, and tv 


rub them with {weet Ointments; he was then' to 
kill the Victim, and having made his Supplicati- 
ons to the Gods, he was, in the Conclufion of all, 


to pour forth a Libation of Wine to thoſe Vin- 
dicators of their Country, with theſe Words, I offer 
this Bowl to thoſe brave Men, who died for the 
Liberty of Greece, 
even in his time; this remarkable Solemnity was 
celebrated. The Athenians alſo gave Orders, 


that Panegyrics ſhould be pronounced every Year 


in Honour of thoſe Men, and that choſen Cranes 
ſhould be appointed for the Purpoſe. 
Clean. But was there not ſome Puniſhment in- 


flicted on thoſe perfidious Greeks, who had taken 


part with the Perſians? 

Pal. Immediately after the Victory at Plataen, 
Pauſanias and the Forces under him marched to 
Thebes, and laid Siege to it*, You may remem- 
ber—the Boeotians, of which Thebes was the Chief 
City, had been extremely early and active in the 
Detection. The Thebans ſoon capitulated, and 
delivered up the Heads of the Po yian Faction, 

Which 


» Vide in Ariftiae: 
* Heredot, Libro ſupra dice. 


Plutarch * tells us, that, 
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440 Rudiments of the Grecian Hiſtory, 
which Pauſanias put to Death. The Grecians had 
the Wiſdom to content themſelves with this, A 
feverer Enquiry againſt all the Guilty might hay, 


proved the means of involving Greece. in a dange. | 5 f 


rous domeſtic War, and of confirming in foreig 
Engagements thoſe States, which were now rather 
to be brought back to the Intereſts and Defence of 
their common Country. 

Eud. On the Day, on which the Battle of Pla. 
zZaea was fought, did not the Grecians obtain an other 
Victory at Mycale in Ionia? 

Pal. They did. 

Clean. What Po 
by a ſecond l ? 

Pal. You know, Cleanthes, the Gre Fleet 
lay at Delis under the Command of Leotychides 
and Xanthippus. Whilſt they were there, Deputies 
arrived from Samos, beſeeching them to free the 


the ſame Day made glorious 


Aſbialic Greeks from the Yoke of Perſia, and en- 


gaging to revolt, as ſoon as their Fleet ſhould ap- 
pear on the Jonian Coaſt. Induced by theſe Pro- 
miſes, the Admirals bore away for Aa. Terres 
had left there an Army of ſixty. thouſand Men 


under the Command of Tigranes; and there was 


beſides a powerful Fleet, cruiſing betwen the 
Ifland Samos and the Promontory Mycale. But the 
Perſians knew too well, how dreadful the Grectans 
were in Naval Combat, to wait their Approach : 


ſoon as they were apprized of their Purpoſe, they 
' drew all their Ships to Shore under the protection 


of the Land-Forces, and ſurrounded them with 


ſtrong Paliſadoes and deep Entrenchments. When 
the Grecians found this, they determined to make 


to the Continent, and attack the Enemy. This 
was an hazardous Attempt: a numerous Army 


lined me Coaſt, and rough Leotychides had the 
. Precaution 
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precaution; to ſend an Herald along the Shore, to 
addteſs the Joniars in the Grecian Language, and 
to invite them to aſſiſt the Confederates, yet was 
e. tit to be feared their Faith would follow the fate of 
on tte Battle. Nevertheleſs, in contempt of all dan- 
er ger, they prepared to Land; and for ſome time 
of the Perſians made gallant oppoſition; but at length 
borne down by the vigorous Onſet of this intrepid 
Enemy, they were forced to give way, and fo 
er cloſely did the Grecians purſue, that they entered 
me Entrenchments along with them. You may 
judge what the Sequel was. None eſcaped the 
Sword, but thoſe that conſulted their ſafety by 
| Flight, and even of theſe, great Numbers fell by 
t the Hands of the Jonians, who roſe againſt them 
on every ſide, and intercepted them, as they fled. 
The Perſian Camp and. Fleet alſo were taken, 
e W the Grecians ſet them on fire, and deſtroyed them 
entirely. When the tidings of theſe. Diſaſters 
reached Xerxes, he retired precipitately from Sar- 
da,, where he had remained until this time, and 
removed to Ecbatane J. | 
\ Clean, What a wonderous change was this, Pa- 
BB 7zmon /——that Prince, who ſo lately enjoyed in 
 F thought the utter Extirpation of the Grecian Peo- 
ple, is now unable to defend his own Territories 
ei,, 3 | 
Pal, Obſerve, Cleanthes, how ſudden are the 
Reyolutions of the greateſt Empires. Eighteen 
Months - before, did Xerxes march into Greece with 
all the Kings of Aſa in his Train, and . upwards 
of two Millions of Men in Arms. Two little 
States only were there to oppoſe him ; and yet, 
luch is the ſuperior power of WÄiſdom and Virtue 
5 II §öÜ 0 3 


1 Dial. Sic. et Herodut. ubi ſupra. 
* Vide Dodell. Loc, ſup. vitate. 


N 


2 to haye" Lis "Glory! 


Soldiers were poſſeſſed with, anxious fears for the 
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pint Pride, 'Ruaſtmeſs, and Effeminacy; this migh- 
ty Maris Worſted in every Place, at Thermopylae, 
at Artemiſfum, at Salumis, at Platnea, at Mycale. 
His evi Genius Purſueth him incellantly, and all 


he Gbtatned from this Pompo pous Expedition, was, 


"Wealth and Greatneſs: to 
"People, for WR he had prepared De- 
ton, MN AF for the Gretians, they were at this 


| e 1 dul alrfloſt Bees the el e 


r 


lg Hoſe very hin „ e ſaved ee at 95 
lumis,” might have been feen ſome few Pays befere 
mdulg ging a al. the foft” Tenderneſſes of Domeſtic 
Life, wette amidſt the embraces of their 
Parents, their Ies, their Children. It Was this very 
Excellence of Mind, it, was this Force of virtuous 
Sentiments, that gave them ſtrength for Battle; 
they were contending for a Country made dear to 
them by all the tendlereſt Habitudes, and moſt in- 
tereſting Connections ; they were vindicating the 
Honour, the Liberty, the Life of all they loved, 
againſt the Cruelty and ſavage Luſt of qutrapeou 
Barbarians. It was a Glorious Cauſe, Cl 
ant hes, and juſt Heaven . it accordingly. 

Eud. One Queſtion I have to aſk, The 


 Grecians before the Engagement of Male were 


told by Leotychides, chat the” Perfians hac been de- 
feared at Plataen; yet theſe two Battles were fought 


the ſame. Pay, that of Piataca in the Morning, 
that of Miycale | in the Afternoon. How are we to 


account for this extraordinary intelligence? 
Pal. Undoubtedly it was the Artifice of Les 
inthider. He obſerved; Hiſtorians tell us, that his 


fate 
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fate of their Countrymen; and therefore, to rouze 
them from this Dejection, he cauſed theſe, joyous 
Tidings -to be ſpread among them. When the 
truth 'of the Event was known, it is not ſtrange 
that the Event ſhould have been eſteemed mira- 
culous. 

Clean. Well — id the Grecians purſue their 
ſuccels at Mycale ? 

Pal. Their purpoſe was to fail to the Streights 
of the Helleſpont, and to demoliſh what remained 
of the Bridge, which Xerxes had built there: but 
finding that, either through the Violence of Tem- 
peſts, or the Plunderings of the Nations around, 
even the very Ruins of it had been borne away, 
the Lacedemonians and the reſt of the Pelopon- 
neſians returned home. The Athenians had other 
views; they paſſed over to the Cherroneſus, and 
laid Siege to Sgftos. Seftos was the principal City 
of the Cherroneſus, it was a Place of conſiderable 
ſtrength, and was defended by a numerous Gar- 
riſon "under the Command of Artay&es, the Per- 
an Governor in thoſe Parts. This Man had made 
an infamous uſe of his Power ; his Manners were 
diſſolute, and his Government cruel and oppreſſive. 
The Grecians eſpecially he had treated with great 
Barbarity; and now fearing the Puniſhment he fo 
juſtly deſerved, he determined to defend himſelf 
to the utmoſt extremity. At length, when it was 
found impoſſible to fave the City, he and his 
Garriſon fied out of it. But the time of Venge- 
ance was come. Moſt of the Garriſon were in- 
tercepted by the Thracians, who ſacrificed the 
Chiefs of them to their Gods, and put the reſt to 
the Sword: and as for Artayctes, he and his Son 
fell into the Hands of fome Athenian Horſemen, 
who brought them back to Seftos, where Aanthip- 

L112 Pug, 


o 


; 444 Rudiments of the Grecian . ry. . 
pus, notwithſtanding the large Offers he made to 
| obtain his Life, commanded him to be impaled, 
and his Son to be Stoned before his Eyes *. 
; This done, the Athenians, laden with 1mmenſe 
treaſure, returned in Triumph to Greece. Par 


* 


Here Horodetus ends his Hiſtory of the Grecian Affairs. 
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PaLAEMON, EuDoxus, and CLEANTHES, 
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1 W ELL, my . Eudoxus, high in Spirits, I 
4 ſuppoſe——you know, in four Days your 
Father expects you home with him. . 
Clean. Why, Palaemon, ſome Faſcination, I 
believe, has taken hold on Eudoxus : he was wont 
to be all Chearfulneſs and Joy; and here, fine as 
| the Morning is, this half-hour paſt has he been 
| moping about in gloomy ſilence. 
Pal. Eudoxus, how is this? 
Eud, Shall I own the truth to you, Palaemon 2 
——[t grieveth me to go. 
| Pal. What? to a Father, a kind tender Father, 
to whoſe provident Care you owe the better Life 
| you now enjoy, the Heart fraught with Virtue, 
the Mind improved, the capacious Thought, the 
* extenſive View——thoſe Endowments, which the 
other Day you were telling me of with ſuch rap- 
ture How different. your condition from 
| that low Herd of Men, whoſe portion is Barba- 
| rity and ſfothful Ignorance | How different from 
the Hind you and I were obſerving the laſt Week 
| in one of our Evening-Walks ! his the ſame hu- 
man ſhape that you have, the ſame in appearance 
bis Senſes, the ſame probably his Powers of per- 
| Eption. And yet you may remember, how 
| wretched he ſeemed to you, ſcarcely better than 
| the Kine he was driving homeward. In vain 2 
; 1 the 
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the whitened Hawthorn, the harmonious Lark, 


the fragrant Air, the flowery Mead, invite his 


notice; inſenfible of that profuſion of Sweets and 
Beauties, he had not Eyes to eſpy the curious con- 


texture, the admirable accordance, the ſage order 


and arrangement viſible in every thing around 


him, and trod that way of Wonders as little af. 
fected, as the Brutes that range the Field. 


To you Nature wears the lovelieſt Form; you 
behold her as the Production of conſummate Wi;. 
dem, and deſigning Goodneſs. You have learned, 


why the AUTHOR of Her has aſſigned you a 


Place among his Works; why he has beſtowed. on 


| you noble Faculties, and exalted Powers 754. 
you might find out the Path to Perfection and Hapyi- 


\ 


weſs——that you mig bi become Wiſe and Good — 
and if Wiſe and Good, be aſſured, my Eudoxn;, 
you muſt be happy. Your Underſtanding has been 
enlarged, your Reaſon directed. You can carry 
your view back to Ages and Nations long ſince 
paſſed away. You can admire their Virtues and 
Atchievements: you can trace their Vices and De- 
clenſion. You can tell by what means Men are 
revered and honoured ; and, how the Infamy and 


Reproach, that purſue the Bad, triumph over even 


the towering Pyramid and the ſculptured Pile, 
which Flattery erects to the wicked Great. 
Conſider then, how deeply you ſtand indebted to 
that Father, who has, under Providence, been to 
you the Inſtrument of ſo much Good. Do not 


vou feel a tranſport riſe within, your Breaſt at the 


portunity 


* 
1 


to expreſs to him your Gratitude and Love—— 


3. 
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: my one Day be what he now is, an Ornament, a 


| Bleſſing, to his Family, to his Country? 

Eu. Oh Palaeman, never did Son more truly 
2 ur a Father, than I do Bim, with whom i 
has pleaſed Providence to bleſs me. But how can 
IL 120:9v:d quit the Scene of all my youthful de- 
© jights/ and innocent chearfulneſſes? How ſhall I 
break away from the Intimates: I leave behind ? 
| ——=Companions of my own Age We have 
grown up together, engaged in ſimilar Studies, 
fond of the fame recreations, our very Joys and 
| Cares: in common amongſt us.. Can I with- 
out a ſigh reflect how ſmoothly all my Days here 
have glided on? Inſtruction and Amutenient blend- 
ed together; and even grave Truth rendered a- 
muſing by the endearing manner in which it was 


conveyed, by our chearful walks, by our-ſprightly 


E converſations, by our devious wanderings through 
Woods and Dales, when every Object that pre- 


ſented itſelf, the blade of Graſs, or feathered Song- 


ſter, the gay-clad Spring, or ruſſet Autumn, - fur- 


| niſhed out new matter for inſtructive Diſcourſe. 


No, Palaenun, never ſhall enn grateful 
| Heart forget it. 57 75 
Fal. But, Eudoxus, you ou are nom called Away 
do other Proſpects. Your Years:willſoon requite 
| that you ſhould mix with Mankind, and bring into 
| Pablit Life thoſe Improvements, which you may 
| have learned in this lonely Retirement. Only, my 
dear Eudyxus, let mo conjure you as you have 
done hitherto, ſo do always; give to the Culture 


of your Mind a place among your choſen Plea- 
ſures. And above all, let the Reverence of that 
| All-excellent Being above us, let Integrity of Heart, 


let your Taſte 4 Moral Beauty, and your Admi- 


| ration of the Works of Nature, never depart from 


vou. 
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448 Rudiments of the Grecian Hiſtory. 
you. Learning is of uſe, only ſo far as it contri. 
butes to make Men better. Treaſure up this im. 
portant Maxim in your remembrance z and, if im. 
proved in your Faculties, and blameleſs in your 
eee you may find Happineſs even in the 
Buſtle of Cities, and amidſt the Pomp of Court, 
as ſincere, as under the verdant ſhade, and by the 
murmuring rivulet. LDL MODULUS 
However, what think you of an other Subject 
You have not forgot in what ſituation we left 
yeſterday your favourite | Greeks, glorious and tri. 
amphant. Let us now run through the ſequel of 
this intereſting Hiſtory. For your ſake, Eudoxu,, 
I ſhall endeavour to bring the principal parts of 
it within the compaſs of this and two converſations 
Roe HY 0 [4 7 
Culture and Peace“ now ſucceeded to the hor. 
rors and deſolation, which had afflicted Greece; 
and Athens began to riſe © from her Ruins in far 
greater Splendor, than even before her Deſtruction, 
The Athenians found themſelves enriched with the 
Perſian Spoils, and determined to omit nothing, 
that might add to the ſtrength and beauty of their 


new City. This was the advice of Themiſtocles, 


whoſe favourite Paſſion was the Glory of his Coun- 
try: he perſuaded them to take in a wider Circuit 
of Ground, and to raiſe Walls of Defence, as the 
beſt: means of ' ſecuring themſelves againſt future 
Enemies. The Spartans always hated the Proſ- 
perity of Athens z you may judge, Cleantbes, how 
* Thayyd. L. 1. Died. Sic. L. 11. Plat. in Themiftacle, . 
ow et Cimone. Corn. Nep. ibidem, et in Pauſania. Juſtin. 

le Ze | | 1 | | 

© The re-building of Athens muſt have taken up the latter 


end of the /econd, and a conſiderable part of the bird Years of 
the 75th Olympiad. OLD. 
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dn her Encreaſe of Power affected them. To bat 
FY? wot this rival City aſpire, if enlarged aug 
4 | fort ;fyed, fince, even when in Ruins, ſhe had wrought 
fach wonderous things? Embaſſadors were ſent im- 
mediately to put a ſtop to the daring attempt, 
E with directions, to pretend the moſt plauſible and 
inſinuating reaſons ; they were to urge the Concern 
| chat Sparta felt for the common Proſperity, and 
the dangers that threatened the Athenians them- 
| ſelves, ſhould the Perfians ever become poſſeſſed of 
a Place of ſtrength in the midſt of Altica. But 
| little regard being paid to theſe friendly Remon- 
ſtrances, they then ſpoke without diſguiſe, and in 
the tone of Maſters peremptorily forbade them to 
carry on their Walls, under pain of the diſpleaſure 
of Sparta. 
| Clan. What muſt have been the indignation of 


in the Cauſe of Liberty! 3 

Pal. Themiſtacles was a wiſe Stateſman : he pre- 
| vailed on them to ſmother their reſentments, and 
| to anſwer this proud Embaſſy with gentle words, 


have taken at the Conduct of the Athenian People. 
| This hazardous Commiſſion Themiſtocles offered to 
execute; and having accordingly been appointed 


in ſome few Days he arrived at Sparta: but his 
| Collegues he had artfully left behind, ſo that when 
| he was preſſed to ſpeak, he evaded it, alledging, 


| In the mean time the Athenians wrought earneſtly 

to complete their Walls, neither Years nor Station 

excuſing any from this public Service. The 8 — 
| fans al information of this, and complaine 

| | RE 7 7 wa 7 2 ; 


| this brave People, who had ſo nobly adventured all 


They replied, that Perſons ſhould be deputed to 
Faria, to remove whatever umbrage they might 


| Embaſſador, in conjunction with two other Perſons, 


| thathe waited the Mer of the other Embaſſadors. 


; i 
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459 Rudiments of the Grecian Hiſtory. 
Tbemiſtocles; but he with an aire, of ingenuity de. 
nied the Charge, and deſired, that, if they enter. 
tained any Sulpicions, they ſhould themſelves ſend 
Perſons they might confide in, to inſpect the Walls, 
and make report. Under-hand he had given di. 
rections, that the Spartan Commiſſioners ſhould be 
detained, until proper Notice. And now, being 
well aſſured that the Walls were in a condition of 
Defence, and his Collegues being come, he deſired 
permiſſion to deliver his Orders, which he did wich 
a noble firmneſs; © It was true,” he told them, 
«© Athens was now a walled City, and able to bid 
defiance to her Enemies; that he himſelf had 
been the Adviſer of this meaſure, and that he 
eſteemed it his Glory to have advanced the Proſ- 
perity of this County ; that it was mean in them 
to envy the Aggrandizement of a State, to which 
&. Greece owed her Liberties ; and that if they pre- 
«© ſumed to violate the ſacred Character with which 
he and his Collegues were inveſted, the Spartan 
Miniſters, which were then at Athens, ſhould 
anſwer for the perfidious violence. Whether 
through fear, or ſhame, the Spartans diſſembled; 
and Themiſtocles and the other Embaſſadors were 
diſmiſſed without injury. 3 
The Security of Athens was provided for by 
Land; it next was the care of Themiſtocles to ſe- 
cure her againſt naval Invaſions. For this purpoſe 
he ſet about * completing the Piraeus e: 25 or 
3 | ame 
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4 Towards the cloſe of the third Year of the 75th Olympiad. 
© He had begun this great Work in his Archonſhip, in the 
third Year of the 74th Olympiad. See Dial. g. P. 393,—— 
It is remarkable that the learned Meurfus (Vide de Piraei} 
confounds together the firſt opening of the Piraeus by The- 
miſlucles, previous to the Battle of Salamis, and his completing 
of it, after the overthrow of the Perſians, And from Aa 
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med” Port he improved with every Work, re- 
quiſite either for conveniency or ſafety; its triple 
Baſon was cleared, and made capable of receiving 
numerous Fleets; and on Shore were Places pre- 
pared for the Exerciſe of all the various Arts, which 
a Maritime Power renders neceſſary. It: was alſo 
ſurrounded with Walls, ſo wide, that two Chariots 


might drive on them a- breaſt, and high, forty Cu- 


bits; the Walls built of ſquare Stones bound to- 
gether by Bars of Iron and molten Lead. It is 
aid that the Spartans would have oppoſed this great 
Undertaking, but through the Artifice ot 9 be. 


miſtocles f they were again deceived. 


It was about this Time, whilſt the Pfreay Har- 
bour was receiving this advantageous form, that 
Themiſtocles deviſed a Project, Which argueth, if 
not the uprighteſt Heart, at leaſt a deep Political 
Subtilty. In an Oraticn to the People he told 
them, «“ that he had a Deſign, to which if they 
e would conſent, he would be anſwerable for the 
e execution; but that it was not of a Nature to be 
« communicated to a public Aﬀdſembly **. They or- 
dered that he ſhould confer with Ariſtides, and Ariſti- 
des having informed them, that though nothing could be 
more to the advantage of the Common-wealth, than the 
Scheme offered bv Themiſtocles, yet was it extremely i ini- 
quitcus, the whole Aſſembly without farther debate 
unanimouſly rejected it, and commanded The- 
K een to deſiſt from his Purpoſe. He had pur- 

-. - Mimme © Poſed 
miſtake he is much at a loſs how to account for the following 
Paſſage! i in 'Thucydides "ETuoe & Kd. Tou Tingaias ck Nord ö 
OcuoToKATG aun; vnde rere & @urov rgb r rug ixeivou 
Agne, 7 Ng Kar EvIQUTGY *Adnvaios Negev 'The Syſtem here fol- 
lowed ſolves the whole difficulty. ide quoque Done 


Annal. Thucyd. 
Vide 'Djod. Sic. Lib. ſupra dicto. 
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poſed to burn the Peloponneſian Fleets then at Gy. 
thium 8, by which the Maritime Power of Greece 
muſt indiſputably have been in the Hands of the 
Atheniansi——Obſerve, Cleanthes, this was not the 
Vote of a choſen number of grave Senators, it was 
the Vote, of a mixed Multitude, of ſeveral thou- 
ſands. of Perſons of all conditions, and yet with 
one Voice was the glorious reſolution paſſed. Such 
were the excellent Sentiments of this great People: 
they would not purchaſe even Empire at the ex- 
pence of Virtue. 

Clean. No wonder indeed, Palaemon, that you 
ſhould ſay they were at this time as great a People 
as ever exiſted. 

Pal. Lam inclined, to believe it was this Excellence 
of Caracter, which appears in the Athenians at this 
Juncture, that moved Ariſtides to propoſe a Law, di- 
rectly in contradiftion to his former Principles of 
Government. Vou may remember, he always had 
ſtrenuoully oppoſed the Power of the People. 
Nevertheleſs, ſhortly. after the return to Attica he 
had it enacted, that the Admiſſion 10 Magiſtracy 
ſbould be open to all Athenians of bat condi- 
tion ſoever. It is likely, the Motive of this il. 
luſtrious Patriot was his regard to thoſe Citizens, 
who, though deprived of the advantages of For. 
tune, had approved. themſelves in ſo glorious a 
manner. And let me add, it was juſtly due to 
them : they had adventured their 3 for the 
preſei vation of their Country, and well might ſhe 
reward them with her higheſt Honours, Hiftorians 
obſerve, that the People, ſuch was their Mode- 


tation in thoſe happy Days, made not n vis of 


the 


8 80 hh Giso: ' the Place named * Plutarch is Parafar, on 


the Magneſian Coaſt, Cicers's account ſeems the more robable, 
Gjthium being a Port G ann, : 
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| the new Privileges conceded to them contented 
© with the Right of pretending to the firſt Dignities, 
Z bas modeſtly confined themſelves to the lower 
” Offices of the State, and left the more important 
Places to be filled by thoſe of noble Birth. 
Eud. But did not the Spartans revenge them- 
” ſelves on Themiſtocles? 
| Pal. It is not certain that they knew of the Ad- 
| vice he had given with reſpect to the Ships at Gy- 
' thium. But independently of this, from the time 
of his Embaſſy to Sparta, Vengeance was deter- 
| mined againſt him, Beſides, he had done them an 
| other injury, which their Pride never could permit 
them to forgive. After the Battle at P/azaea, in 
| a general Aſſembly. of the Grecian States, they had 
moved, that as many of the Amphittiones, as had 
| confederated with the Perſians, ſhould be diveſted 
of their Privileges. A ſpecious attempt! but there 
| were deep Deſigns concealed under it. Some of 
the moſt conſiderable of the Amphiftonic Nations 
had unhappily engaged in the Perſian league, fo 
that no State of any figure was exempt from the 
E condemnation, Sparta and Athens excepted ; and 
| all the reſt of which this great Council was to be 
| compoſed, if ſuch a reſolution took effect, were 
| petty Cantons, for the moſt part under Spartan in- 
| fluence, This Conſequence did not eſcape the pe- 
| netration of Themiftocles, and he obtained that the 
Motion honld be rejected. On theſe ac- 
| counts had the Spartans marked him out for De- 
| ſruftiong Juſt now you ſhall ſee how fatally [they 
| But fieſt 1 muſt mention to you a revohition of 
things, that raiſed A/hens to an high degree of 
| Power — —Hitherto the Grecians had been em- 


| bh 


ans 


| Ployed in repairing the waſte, which the Barbari- 
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ang had made; they now reſumed the thoughts gr 
War; and the combined Fleets of Sparta and 
Athens, with the reſt of the Confederates ſet Sal 
for Aſia h, to aſſure the Liberties and independency 
of the Grecian Cities in thoſe Parts. Pauſanias the 
Spartan, he of Platata, had the Supreme Com. 
mand; and Ariſiides and Cimon were the Atheniqy 
Admirals. They began their expedition by ſetting 
free ſeveral of the Cities of Cyprus, which the Per 
ans held; and thence ſhaping their Courſe to By. 
anlium, a Place ſtrong and well garriſoned, they 
reduced it, and made a conſiderable number of 
Priſoners. Theſe were promiſing beginnings, Cl:- 
ant hes; and nevertheleſs here was the end of Pay. 
fanias*'s Glory. Proſperity had undone him; he 
was become. vain and inſolent; he had even con- 
ceived the deſign of betraying Greece to the Per- 
fan, and, by means of fome of the Priſoners taken 
at Byzanlium, entered into a Negotiation with 
Xerxes, who ſtipulated to beſtow his Daughter on 
him in Marriage, and to reward him with the 
eee, 
Clean. Strange! the Victor of Pla aca betray 
Denne, id tw 35 Bop 
31 2549 HOO 4 Pal. 
- -k Towards the cloſe of the ſecond, and the beginning of the 
thixd Years, of the 77th. Olympiad. Dzoderus ſuppaſes this ex- 
pedition about ſeven Years earlier. But from the expreſs. T eſti- 
mony of Iſocrates, who (in Panathenzic : ) ſays, that the 4the- 
niaus held the Empire of Greece ſixty five Years, which is the 
very number of Years from the third. Year of this Olympiad to 
the fourth Year of the 93d Olympiad, in which the Athenians 


were defeated at Aegos-Potamos ; I ſay, from this Teſtimony of 


fcrates, as well as from the comparing the ſeveral Parts of the 
Grecian Hiſtory of theſe Times the one with the other, it 1s 
evident, that Diodorus, who often is very inaccurate in his Chro- 
nological Calculations, muſt be miſtaken in this place. 
| Vide Deodxell. Annal. Thacyd. P. bo. 
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Pal. It is thought, it was the. rich Plunder, this 
very Victory put him in Poſſeſſion of, that firſt 
corrupted him. Until that time, plainneſs of man- 
ners and Integrity of Heart was the Character of 


Pauſanias. But after the Day of Plataca, when 
he found himſelf advanced in Wealth and Glory, 
and numbered among the firſt Men of Greece, he 
began to entertain aſpiring Thoughts, and to hate 
the ſimplicity and humiliation of the Spartan Life. 


And no doubt but the new Honours, with which 


| he was now adorned, together with the Succeſs that 
ſeemed to attend his Arms, haſtened the Ruin of 
this ambitious Man. The Officers of the Allies 
| ſoon perceived that his deportment no longer was 
what it had been; that he affected much Pomp and 
luxurious m gnificence; and demeaned himſelf 
towards all that approached him with intolerable 
| haughtineſs. And though his treaſonable Prac- 
| tices were little more than ſuſpected, yet did this 
| contumelious , behaviour determine them to re- 
nounce all Obedience to Sparia. They applied to 
Ariſtides, and preſſed it on him to accept of the 
Command of the Confederate Fleet ; but that wiſe 
| Athenian refuſing to hazard the honour of his 
| Country, until by ſome ſome overt Act they had 


put. their ſincerity out of queſtion, ſome of the 


| Confederates ran foul of Pauſanias's Galley, and, 
when he threatened to chaſtiſe them, made anſwer, - 


that bis moſt prudent method was to retire, and that 


| he might thank Fortune for ber favours at Plataea, 
| for that nothing elſe reſtrained them from revenging 


the ill treatment they had received at his Hands. 


Thus was the Empire of Greece transferred to the 


Athenian People. And as it was Pride and Ar- 
rogance, that threw Sparta out of the Seat of 
Power, ſo, ſay Hiſtorians, was it the Juſtice of 


Ariſtides 
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* Ariſides and the Candor and Affability of Cimm 
4 | that endeared the Athenian Government to all the 


Confederates. Nay, ſo high was the opinion had E 

of the abilities and juſt Adminiſtration of Ariſtides of h 

that the aſſociated Greeks conſtituted him their folk | 
Commiſſioner, with full powers to tax every ohe ſuch 

of their States in what proportion of Ships and 14" 

Money he ſhould think proper, for the carrying on 4097 

of the War againſt the Perfians. And this del. any. 

cate truſt he adminiftcred with that ſtrict Fidelity, I on 

that in all the Cities and Iſlands, through which of: 

he paſſed in order to ſurvey and value, he was (MW vi 

= received with Acclamations, and at his Departure cert 
» _ purſued with bleſſings ; and this Tax, though the by 
J irſt Eftabliſhment of the kind ever known in ſum 
Greece, was collected with the greateſt eaſe, and ct 

paid with the utmoſt chearfulneſs; ſo that this ged 

axation obtained the remarkable Name of, The thel; 

 bappy Lot of Greece. The Aſſeſſment fixed by Arifti- the 

des was of four hundred and ſixty Talents, and the hav 

money was to be depoſited in Delos. Fortunate bis 

Athens, had ſhe never forgotten thoſe gentler Arts {MW vill 

of Uprightnefs-and Clemency, which alone are the of c 

ſecurity of Governors, and render Empire amia- dian 

wore Fae Tor ve h vel 

Clean. With what temper did the Sparians bear C 

this: diminution of honour ? Ju Jud 


Pal. At firſt they talked of -afferting their Su- 
periority by force of Arms, and probably would ject 
have declared War againſt the Aibenians, had not with 
Hetaemoridas, one of their Senators, and a Perſon W hen 
in high efteem for Wiſdom and Integrity, adviſed dun 
them to deſiſt from fo rumous an attempt, and I to: 
rather to remember the Laws of Tycurgus, and to by 
wave all pretenſions to an Empire, which could be 
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not be ſupported without hazarding the Virtue and 
ſober Manners of the Spartan Citizens. 8 

Eud. Well but Pauſanias— 
of his Country. overtake. him? 

Pal. Not as yet. He was tried, and acquitted, 
ſuch proof being wanting, as the Laws of Sparta 
required. But his buſy Spirit could not reſt. He 
ſoon returned to the Sea-Coaſts, though without 
any authority from the State, and continued to carry 
on his correſpondence with Artabazus, Governour 
of the Maritime Parts of A/s Minor, and with 
whom, by Xerxes's appointment, he was to con- 
cert meaſures. But his Intrigues being traverſed 
by the Athenian Generals, and the Epbori having 
ſummoned him to appear at Sparta, and anſwer to 
certain new Articles of Impeachment, he was obli. 
ed a ſecond time to leave Aﬀfic a. His Trial never- 
theleſs had a favourable iſſue; and notwithſtanding 
the many charges agaiuſt him, and particularly of his 
having encouraged the Helotae to revolt, he obtained 
his Acquittal. "The Judges, it has been ſaid, were 
willing to ſoften the ſeverity of the Laws in behalf 
of a Perſon of the Royal Blood, who was Guar- 
dian to their King, and had formerly delerved ſo 


Clean. What Gratitude and Lenity in Spartan 


Pal... Why indeed, | Cleanthes,. I. rather con- 


jecture that they ated from political motives 


with reſpect to Pauſanias, and that they appre- 
hended danger from his many Connections and the 
number of his Partijans; he had engaged the Slaves 
to affiſt him, and thoſe Sons of Deſpair, headed 
by a Man like him; might prõbaly have ſhaken 


the Spartan State; 1. therefore was it judged ©x- 


pedient to deal mildly with him, It certainly ap- 
VVV 
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p-ars, that about the very time, when he was thus 
ſuffered to eſcape, ſome of the moſt Warlike of. the 
Helotae were cruelly put to Death even in the 
Sanctuary, in which they had taken refuge. e 
ever the lenity ſhewn 15  Pauſanias did © not 

ſpire him with better Sentiments; and in Putt 
of his execrable project, he contrived means to 


tranſmit ſeveral Letters to Artabazus. At length 


| he, intruſted the diſpatches to one Argilius, a de- 
pendent, of his, and attached ſtrongly to bim: 
ut the Man being diſturbed with ill-boding Sut- 
picions, , becauſe 7] all, the Couriers employed 
in. the. like Commiſſion none had ever returned, 


he opened the Letters, where he found- that 


Artabazus had inſtructions to put him to death. 
The ſame precaution. had been taken with regard 


to the other Meſſengers, .Afrighted at this, and 


exaſperated againſt his Maſter, he immedia ately dif. 
cloſes the whole matter to the Ephori, who being 
tender of condemning a Perſon of Pauſanias's figure, 
except on the ſtrongeſt evidence, directed him, to 
conceal his having applied to them, and to flee to 
ſome Sanctuary, as if he dreaded Pauſanias's re- 
ſentment. As they expected, ſo it happened. For 
Argilius having taken ſanctuary in the Temple of 
Neptune at Tatnarus, Pauſanias was immediately 
alarmed, and repaired thither. Argilius confeſſed 
to him that he had opened the Letters ; and then 
breaking out into, Expoſtulations concernirg the 
cruel Orders.of which he was to have been the 
Victim, gave the Epbori, who were concealed in 
Wm inner Room, the opportunity of hearing from 
auſayias's own mouth a full confeſſion of his Trea- 
705 His Condemnation was now irreverſibly de- 
termined ; but this unhappy. Prince,” conſcious of 
guilr, and haunted with gloomy apprchenſions, Pe 
vente( 


fe 
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vented the Laws, and fled to the Temple of Mi- . 
nerva. It had been an inſult to Religion to have 
| forced him thence. An other expedient was there- 
| foie made ule of: he was immured within the fa- 
# cred Walls, and ſtarved to death, his own Mother 
ſewing her Fellow- Citizens the example, and lay- 
ing down the firſt ſtone at the Temple-Gate i. So 
much more. powerful was the Love ſhe bore to her 
Country than even the TER. of maternal tender- 
D 
Eud. Doth it not appear ths Themiſtocles was 
privy to Pauſanias's deſigns? 

Clean. How? — 7 hemiſtocles ! | 

Pal. Domeſtic Envy and the Spartan Hatred 
conſpired to involve Tbemiſtocles in the ruin of 
Pauſanias , nevertheleſs, Endoxus, poſterity has 
acquitted him of the imputation. You will be 
glad, Cleanthbes, to hear what were the latter for- 
tunes of this Great Athenian : they are connected 
with ſeveral tranſactions, which I omitted], to fol- 

low the thread of Pauſanias's ſtory. _ 
After the Allies had thrown off the Spartan 
| Yoke, Cimon, who now ſaw himſelf at the head 
| of the Grecian Confederacy *, remained not inac- 
| tive, He carried on the War in Thrace, where he 
reduced Eion l, though garriſoned by a conſiderable 
body of Perſians, and chaſtiſed certain of the bor- 
dering Thracians, who had aſſiſted the Enemy. 
This Siege is rendered memorable by the extraor- 
dinary behaviour of the Governour; his name was 
Butes; ; he defended himſelf to the utmoſt extre- 
N nn 2 | mity, 


! The 4th Year of the 77th Olympiad. 

E Ariſtides was on his Progreſs through Greece, 

The City of the Nine Ways followed the fate of Zion, and 
fell alſo at this time into the Hands of the Athenians, 
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mity, and, when he found that the Place was not 
to be preſerved, built up a Pile, ſer it on fire, and 
conſumed his treaſures, his family, and hin elf, 


in the midſt of it. It was well for Greece there- 


were not many Buteſes among Xerxes's Servants, 
Cimon then paſſed over into , Seyros, and having 
exterminated the Del pians, a People infamous for 
their Piracies, who had eſtabliſhed themſelves in 
the Iſland, he planted a Colony of Albenians there, 
and opcned the trade of the Egan Sea. But what 
crowned theſe important ſervices of Cimen's was 
his lucky diſcovery of the Bones of Theſeus, You 
know, that Prince, the firſt Founder of the Athe- 
nian Democracy, had ended his Days in this 
Iſland m. Cimon therefore, having found out the 
place where his bones lay, attended them to Athens, 
with extraordinary pomp, and ſhew of the high- 
eſt reverence. _ At his arrival there he ordered a 
ſumptuous, Monument to be erected for their re- 
ception, and appointed Games to be celebrated, 
and propoſed Prizes, both to the Agoniſtic Com- 
batants, and to the Post, who ſhould grace the 
Solemnity by the fineſt Dramatic performance. 
Several remarkable Circumſtances concurred to 
adorn this Poetical Conteſt, Cimon and the other 
Generals with him diſdained not to beſtow the 
Wreath with their own hands; they aſſiſted in the 


Theatre as Judges; and theſe Men, who by their 


exploits abroad had ſo nobly advanced the glory of 


their Country, now ſhewed (what I have already 


told you was che particular praiſe of this illuſtrious 
People) that their Delicacy of taſte in Literature 
was not lefs than. their bravery in the Day of bat- 


tle. The extraordinary merits alſo of the Diſpu- 


tants did fingular honour to the Fa. It was 
on 


n See Dial. 3. P. 135, 
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on this occaſion i that at S$»pbocles, after wards the great 
Ornament of the Athenian Stage, produced his firſt 
Drama, and carried off the Prize from Aeſcbylus, 

who had long reigned without! a Rival. We are 


told, this Change of fortune deeply affected the 


old Poet; he immediately left Alben, ahd retiring 
to Sicily ended his Days there a. However, 
Cleantbes, by thele ſplendid Entertainments ſo well 
adapted to the Genius of the Athenians, and which 
were conſecrated to the Memory of a Prince they 

| held ſo dear, Cimon was confulting the- intereſts of 


his Ambickot he was eſtabliſbing himſelf in the | 


hearts of his Countrymen, and effacing the remem- 
brance of what 7 hemiſtocles had het Then be- 


ſides, he was of an open temper, free, and cour- 


teous. At the ſame time Themiſtotles was be⸗ 
come haughty and burthenſome even to his friends; 
proud of his exploits, he made them his continual 
boaſt; and was inceſſantly claiming a reſpect, 
which he hardly could have miſſed of, bar by 
claiming it. He had alſo built a T emple, near 
his own houſe, to Diana *AporeColhn,” the Inſpirer of 


wiſe Counſels, and placed his Statue in it, as if he 


by the wiſdom of his Counſels had ſaved his Coun- 
try. True — he had but the Proud Atheni- 
ans could not bear to be upbraided with it. 


Cimon, who had always been a ſecret Enemy of his 


(for by his Family-connections he was naturally en- 
gaged in the oppoſite Party) ſaw this was the op- 
portunity for removing this formidable Competi- 


tor, The Emiſſaries of Sparta likewiſe exerted 


their 


According to Monſieur Dacier this W ippeiel the firſt Year 
of the 77th Olympiad, and ſo it is ſaid to be, P. 367. N. x. 
But upon attending more particularly to the Arguments inſiſted 
On by Mr. Dodzvell, it ſeemeth probable that this return of Ci- 
non's was not until the Spring of the third Year of that 9 
_ Pld, — Vide Annal. 7% d. P. 64. 
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| Ire his deltruction, 


ihe People, PS Haar. after all his eminent 


Jarch mentions. a ſenſible obſervation to this pur. 


* 


ko have found ſome intimation in Pauſgnias's Fa. 
"pers; that there was a correſpondence between Pau. 
* and ehims and required that he ſhould be 
torced away, from his Place of, refuge, and tried 
before the Tribunal; of the Ampbidzienes. The 
truth was, Pauſanias, hearing of 'Themtſtockes's dil- 

grace, had partly opened his deſigns to him, ad. 
Viſing him to reyenge himſelf on his ungrateful 
Country, and ſollicit the Perflans. to War; but the 
noble Athenian rejected the Propoſal, and would 
have diſſuaded Pauſanias from his baſe purpoſe. 
However the Spartans, whether they thirſted af. 
ter the blood of this obnoxious Man, or ſought to 
take off of themſelves the reproach of Pauſapias's 


treaſons, 


* About the end of the zd or the beginning of the 4th 
Year of the 77th Olympiade. K 


8 1 "I 


i Rudibbnts of the Grecian ay. 
; ueäſons, earneſtly urged the Charge. 
© 11irPocle?, not daring. to truſt to the integrity of ſuch 
I | prejudiced" Judges, made his eſcape but of - {rgo- 
; 147% and through” various hazards, fleeing from 
| place to Place, to Sicily, 


to Matedonia, to Afia Minor, expoſed to a va- 
| riety of diſtreſſes, and often obliged to conſult his 


463 


And The- 


to  Corcyia, to Epirus, 


ſalety by putting on mean diſguiſes a, he at laſt * 


reached the Perm Court. 


this time. 


| expedition” aoainſt Greece, 
peace of his Royal Houſe by the blackeſt inceſts 


Axlaxtrxes reigned: at 


His Father Xerxes, after his unhappy 


had confounded the 


anck murders, and: had at length periſhed: 'by domeſtic 
| treachery. Artabants, one of his principal Officers 
of State, imbrued his hands in the blood of his 


Maſter, and had even 


projected ro deſtroy the 
| ubole Branch of che Hchaemenidae, and to invade 
the imperial Dignity. But Providence 


preſerved 
Artare res, and he Was now ſeated on the Throne Z 


| of his Fathers, when Them ſtoclbs came to Suſn; 


6 ThemiRocles contrived to obtain admittance into the 


| King? $ preſence, and immediately diſcovered him- 
elf to him: J am, ſaith he, Themiſtocles the A- 
thenian, perſecuted and baniſhed by the Greeks, and 


A 


| 


s 3? 


* 


| fo, after uf by fink; 7 'purve done 2 #Perlia, am 


| fied | 


„ This was'in the Winter of the ah: Yer of the = Olym- 


4 Part of his Way. throu 
| ter, as a Lady intended for the King. 


Four Yrs after his- Baniſhment, or the 32 Vear of che 
ö | 78th Olympiad. 


| piad : he remained at 4rgee until the death of Pauſanias. 
| A A he travelled i in a coyered Lit- 


* He is known in Scripture by the name of Artaxerxes 


: Longimanus, or the Lon 1g-handed, either becauſe of the extraor- 
t becaiiſe one Arm was longer t than. 
the 4ha/ucrus of Holy Scrip- 


| dinary length of his Arnie. 
| the oth er. Prideaux ſuppoles him 
| ture, and Hufband 'of Eber: but Archbiſhop. Uſher thinks 
| that it rather was Darius the Son of Hyſtaſpes. © 
| © Vide Thacyd, L. 1. ct etiam Platarch 1 in Thucyd. 
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baniſh the braveſt Men among them. 
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fled to thee for refuge. My fate. is in thy band. 
But remember; if thou deſtroyeſt me, thau destroy 
the Enemy f Greece : if thou preſerveſt me, bor 
preſerveſt to thy ſelf an able and faithful Ser dam 
Artaxerxes could not without the utmoſt aſtoniſh- 
ment behold, before him ſo great a Perſonage, 
whoſe very Name made all the Nations of 4; 
tremble, now. ſunk to the low Eſtate of a Sup. 
pliant. He was ordered to return the next Day. 
And then, Artaxerxes before all his Court received 


him with the higheſt marks of eſteem and honour; 


he preſented him to his Queens and Concubines 


he gave him two hundred talents, the Sum offered 


to him, who ſhould bring Themiſtocles to the Perſian 
King; and beſtowed on him noble poſſeſſions, three 
large and opulent Cities. It is ſaid, that the King 
was ſo tranſported with joy at this Event, that the 
night after the arrival of this illuſtrious Grecian he 
was obferved to ſtart frequently as he ſlept, and 
to cry out aloud, 1 have Themiftocles the Athe- 
nian: and that he was oftentimes heard to pray to 
his God Arimanius u, that he might poſſeſs all hi 
Enemies with the like Phrenſy, to perſecute and 
The reſt 
of Themiftocles's fortune was proſperous, as far 


as Wealth and Honours could render it ſuch; 
and except the mortifying reflexion that he was s 


Dependent in à foreign Land, which to a Man of 


his exalted Soul, and who held Liberty fo dear, 


muſt have ſpread a gloom over his happieſt Days, 
he enjoyed every ching his fondeſt wiſhes could have 


in 


u. The Baie? of evil Counſel tie to the Perf an 
Theology. For the Perſians admitted two Principles, the one 


Good, the other Evil, the firſt called Ormuzd, the latter Abra- 
man, and by the Greeks, Oromaxdes, and Arimanius. 
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in prolpect. He had the Love and Confidence of 
5 3 he was admitted even to his inmoſt 
; thoughts, ſo that in after-time, when the Satraps 
would invite a Grecian to the Perſian Court, they 
promiſed him, that he ſhould live with the: Great 
| King as Themiſtocles the Athenian had lived with 
Ariarer res. As to the manner of his death, it is 
recounted variouſly. Some pretend that he put 
gan end to his own Life. But this account, ſo in- 
Furious to the memory of 7. bemiſtocles, 1 18 rejected by 
Emoſt judicious Writers v. It is rather to be be- 
lived that he died of extreme diſtreſs of mind, his 
E heart ſtruggling between the affection which he bore 
to his native Country, and his gratitude to his Royal 
þ Benefactor. For it ſeems the Athenians had made 
ſuch impreſſion, on ſeveral parts of the Empire, that 
| Artaxerxes, apprehenſive of what might be the iſſue, 
| had determined to raiſe extraordinary Forces, and 
to ſend them with Themiſtocles at their head to op- 
Iroſe that formidable Enemy, The Hero of Sa- 
unis, even injured as he was, could not bear the 
thought of appearing in battle againſt his Coun- 
| trymen, and the deep anguiſh he ſuffered on this 
| occaſion: is ſuppoſed to have ſhortened his Days. 
Pauſanias in his Antiquities of Greece * tells us thar, 
| his Bones were afterwards removed from the City 
| of Magnefia, where he died, to Athens, and de- 
| poſited in the Piraeus, and that the Monument 
| erected to him was remaining even in his time, —— 
| Eid. Such, indeed it appears, was oftentimes 
| the ſtrange gratitude of Athens, honouring thoſe, 
| when dead, whom ſhe had — r and 
| *ppreſſed when living. 
923 0 oo 1 5 Pal. 


ö 9 | Thucyd | RE: Fen in Brute. 
k * Vide in Attias. © | 
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Pal. We now return to the general affairs 


Greece.———Cimon, on whom, Themiſtocles being 


removed, and Ariftides advanced in Years, the 
whole weight of Empire reſted, ſought to ſupport 
his credit at home by the ſplendor of his exploit 
abroad. He ſailed from Athens with a Fleet oi 


more than two hundred Ships of War, and enter. 


ing the Aſiatic Seas, routed and diſperſed the Perj. 


ans, where ever he met them ; forced into their 


Harbours ; ſunk their Shipping; and effectually ſe- 
cured the Liberties and Tranquillity of all the Gre- 
cian Colonies in thoſe parts. Affrighted at the 
ſucceſs of the Athenian Arms, the Perfian Ad. 


mirals retired to Pamphylia, to the mouth of the 


Eurymedon, where their Fleet, three hundred and 
fifty ſtrong, was ſupported by a conſiderable num. 
ber of Land-Forces, encamped near the Shore, 
Cimon nevertheleſs purſues them hither, and, after 
a ſhort Engagement, deſtroys this whole Naval 
Power, taking two hundred of their Ships * ; and 
then, even before his Men had wiped off the Sweat 
and Blood of this Action, immediately commands 
them to make a deſcent, and attack the Enemy on 
Land. A daring attempt, Cleanthes ! For conſi. 
der, theſe were freſh Forces, they were ſuperior in 
number, they fought on firm ground, they had 
an opportunity of charging regularly ; whereas the 
Grecians had already gone through the toils of one 
Battle, and were in danger of ſuffering from the 
tumult and confuſion, that naturally attend a de- 
barkation. Soon however as the word was given, 
they leap on Shore, and Sword in hand ruſh on 
the Enemy. Never had the Barbarians tought bei. 
ter than on this occaſion; they diſputed the ground 

: | inc 


Y The 4th Year of the 77th Olympiad. 
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i nnch by inch ; they charged with vigour ; they 
@ allied ircquently; but all in vain ; the Forces on Land 


bad the ſame fate as thoſe on Sea, they were broken 
and diſſipated, and, after a prodigious ſlaughter, 
Ine Camp, wich all the immenſe treaſures contained 


in it, fell into the Hands of the victorious Greeks. 
Thus in one Day did Cimon obtain two Victories, 


| equalled by Hiſtorians to thoſe of Plalaca and Sa- 


lamis. And as if nothing was to be wanting to 


complete his triumph, ſcarcely was this over, when 


| | bc had the good fortune to intercept eighty Phoe- 
E nician Veſſels, which were to have reinforced the 
BY ans. It is ſaid, that, after this deadly blow, 
| the Barbarians had neither courage nor ſtrength 
left to them. 


And even ſuch was the terror 
that had taken poſſeſſion of them, that the enſu- 
ing Lear when they had a Squadron of Ships on 
the Coaſt of Thrace, and their Troops had over- 


run the Cherroneſus, Cimon, going thither with four 


Galleys only, defeated them, took thirteen of their 


Ships, obliged them to abandon the Peninſula, and 


| ſubjected the whole diſtrict to the Athenian Com- 


monwealth. 


Clean. What an encreaſe of Power and Riches 


; muſt all theſe Victories have produced to Athens ? 


Pal, Yes, Cleanthes, that at Eurymedon eſpe- 


| cially gave much opulence and ſplendor to this 


| illuſtrious City, moſt of the rich ſpoils taken from 


the Perſians having been laid out in noble and uſe- 


| ful Works, Cimon likewiſe out of his portion of the 
| plunder greatly contributed to the improvement of 
| Athens : he adorned the City with fine Walks, and 
| ſtately Porticoes; he ſet the Forum around with 
Falm- trees; he laid out places for Horſe- races and 


| Gymnaſtic exerciſe; and the Academy alſo, which 
| #tcrwards became ſo famous in the Learned 
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elegant manner did he ſhare it with his Coun. 


World on account of its Philoſophic School, he 
planted, and beautified it with Fountains. Such 
was the princely Spirit of this excellent Athenian ; in 
his earlier days the Wreck of his domeſtic For. 
tune obliged him to retrench much of that bounti. 
fulneſs, to which his natural remper inclined him: 
but now, bleſſed with abundant Wealth, in thi, 


try. His whole Plan of Life was likewiſe agree. 
able to this: his Gardens were all thrown open 
for the uſe of the People, his Table ſpread every 
day for the reception of the poorer Citizens ; and 
whenever he met an Athenian, whoſe Garb or Coun- 
tenance ſpoke diſtreſs, he took care that ſome rich 
preſent ſhould be privately conveyed to him. And 


yet, what is moſt admirable in all this, he ſought 


not popular favour ; ſteddy in his principles of 
Government, he warmly ſupported the intereſts of 
the Nobility : it was his heart dictated to him this 
noble uſe of Riches ; the Good Man delighted in 
diffuſing Joy and Happineſs. 5 

Eu. But, Palaemon, did not the Flow of Wealth 
which thoſe Victories brought in, impair the man- 


ners of the Athenian People : ? 


Pal. No doubt, Eudoxus, it was the Grit means 
of introducing among them many deſtructive Arts, 
Beſides, this great Encreaſe of Treaſure, which the 
Athenians now became poſſeſſed of, received a con- 
tinued ſupply from a new Political Eſtabliſhment, 
which Cimon had deviſed, According to the terms 
ſettled by Ariſtides, the Confederate States were to 
ſerve perſonally in the Wars againſt the Perfans, 
But Cimon, perceiving that they performed this ſer- 


vice with reluctance, and deſirous to aggrandize his 


Country, propoſed other meaſures : it was ſtipu- 


lated, that the Contederates ſhould pay additional 
Contripurtions 
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Contributions in lieu of the Forces they were to 
Earnſh, and that the whole Burden of militar 
reparations and the buſineſs of War ſhould be 
borne by the Athenian People. It is remarkable, 
— ſo ſhort a way human Wiſdom reaches, —— 
that both the one and the other were undone by 
| this, The Grecian States, who promiſed to them- 
ſelves much eaſe, and remiſſion from martial Toils, 
ſuffered a ſlothtul inactivity to ſubdue them, their 
1 Bodies were enervated, the vigor of their Spirit 
* and from Confederates they ſunk into mere 
$i ributaries. The Athenians allo by this illuſive 
| scheme, inſtead of eſtabliſhing their Empire more 
cccurely, weakened it; they engaged in unneceſſar 
Wars, they made diſtant conqueſts, they ſent forth 
frequent Colonies, and by theſe they drained their 
& Mother-City of her vital ſtrength : Indeed the 
; Charge they had undertaken preſerved among them 
che Uſe of Arms; but then at the ſame time they 
= | forgot thoſe other Virtues, that had made them 
great; they forgot their mercy, their integrity, 
i | their temperance ; they learned violence and op- 
| preſſion 3 they exacted the payment of the Contri- 
butions with too much haughtineſs, rather as a 
mark of homage, than as a debt to the Public 
Weal; whilſt thoſe Treaſures, which were de- 
| | igned for the defence of Greece, were laviſhed 
| away in Works of. Shew and public Decoration, 
and in the end, as will always happen, in private 
Luxury; in a word the Deliverers of Greece became 
ber Ravagers, and Envy and Hatred, the ſure at- 
teendants of power abuſed, cloſely purſued os 
overtook them. 
= Clan. What! Difficulty and Diſtreſs ren- 
dered Athens illuſtrious —and muſt ſhe owe her 
| | ration to Proſpericy and Opulence ? 


P al, 


b 


pay the Tax aſſeſſed, and immediately were they 


they of Thaſus alſo felt the weight of the Athenim 


_ dependency, and had dared to ſeize on the rich 
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Pal. Thus, my dear Clzanthes, has been th 
of all the greateſt Nations of the Earth. n 


Athenians ſoon gave proof, what a fatal truſt h 
been repoſed in them. The Naxians refuſed u 


treated as revolted Subjects, their Cities were 
ſtormed, their Iſland laid waſte, their Sons and 
Daughters ſold to bondage *. And ſoon aft, ie! Are 


Arms; they had inſolentiy aſſumed a kind of lu. 


terrible 
been a 
been fo 
great a 
Elatter, 


Thracian Mines, of which they were antiently poſ. 
ſeſſed: War therefore was defiance againſt As 
and notwithſtanding their numerous Fleets and then 
bravery in battle, though for three Years they de. 
fended themſelves with the utmoſt obſtinacy, their 


very Women forgetting their natural timorouſneſs, q the ſtr 
and adventuring their lives to fave their Country public 
from ſervitude, yet nevertheleſs at length the Ache. a 

| poles. - 


nians prevailed, and deprived them of their Ter. Mane hi 
| antÞ1, 


ritories, plundered their treaſures, took away their 


Shipping, diſmantled their places of ſtrength, a | Mycal: 
left them a weak and humbled People“. en Cliſßhe- 
Clean. And who commanded in theſe wicked . ac 
61 eee 


, £24, | | 
Pal. Cimon, who though averſe from theſe vio- 
lent Counſels was obliged to yield ro the impe- 


z In the third Year of the 23th Olympiad. Tt was the Year 


that Themiftocles fled to the Afiatic Coaſt ; for as it appears from 


Thucydides, Plutarch, and Others, he with difficulty eſcaped the 
Athenian Fleet, then engaged at the Siege of Naxus. 

The Thafian War begun in the 3d Year of the 78th Olym- 
Nad, and ended towards the cloſe of the 1ſt Year of the 79th. 


W nuating 
man, 


wous temper of the Athenians: And from theſe I dere 
avowed principles of his, I am inclined to think, Gener 
that it was he, or at leaſt his friends, who engaged [3 Pat 
| | ” the I been 


f this m 
vicles 


| nd | 1 


S * In 
Vi 
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Eine Athenians in an expedition to Egypt, under- 
ken about this time; for Inarus of Lybia and 
EUmyriaeus the Egyptian had excited a revolt againſt 
UAriaxerxes, and invaded the Throne of Egypt, and 
having applied to Arbens, two hundred Ships with a 
arge body of Forces were ſent to their aſſiſtance b. 
Certain it is, that Cimon ſought every opportunity 
Bf diverting them from their domeſtic Wars, and 
Ef employing their ſtrength againſt the common 
Enemy. However, his intereſt began now to de- 
Ecline. Whilſt he was making the Athenian name 
terrible in diſtant parts, Faction and Intrigue had 
been at work at home, and a ſtrong Party had 
been formed under two popular Leaders, both of 
great Abilities, Pericles and Ephialtes *— the 
hatter, a bold, enterprizing, violent, Man, of 
the ſtricteſt integrity in the adminiſtration of the 
public Money, and who made uſe of this very 
Epraiſe the more ſurely to effect his ambitious pur- 
E poles — The other, rich and noble, his Father 
Aunthippus, he who commanded the Athenians at 
| Mycale, and his Mother of the Family of the great 
Clithenes ; a Perſon happy in all the Endowments, 
that adorn and recommend, excellent parts, a Mind 
| finely improved, a winning countenance, an inſi- 


mating addreſs; in a word, an accompliſhed Stateſ- 


man, and a powerful Speaker beyond all that ever 
were in Athens before him; and beſides, an able 
| General, wiſe in Council, brave in Battle. What 
a Patriot, what a blefiing might this Man have 
been! but Ambition is a treacherous guide. From 
| this motive, as the Nobility ſtood with Cimon, Pe- 
| wicles devoted himſelf to the ſervice of the People, 
and he and Epbialles wrought together. 


In the zd Year of the 79th Olympiad. 
* Vide Plutarch. in Cimune et Pericie. 
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began by corrupting the Multitude, by rendering Wi 
them luxurious and venal : they propoſed, that th; 
expence of Shews and Theatrical Entertainmem 
ſhould be defrayed out of the public Revenue, 
that the Salaries ſhould be advanced to thoſe, wh 
attended in the Judicial Courts; that the Lands q 
the Commonwealth ſhould be divided among the 
poorer Citizens. This, with a view of emulating 
Cimon's munificence ; they could not contend with 
him in Wealth, and therefore was the fortune 9 
the State called in to aſſiſt their ſelfiſh purpoſe 
Their next attempt was to bring the Areopagus inty 
difrepute, to traduce it as a Tribunal governed by 


b Dortun! 
the Nobles, and therefore dangerous to the Libr 3 


ties of the People, and to diveſt thoſe venerable Bo 
Senators of. the Right of having Appeals brought BY 
before them ; removing, from baſe private views Lacede 
that antient Pillar of Government, on which the hes” 
Commonwealth had ſo long a time reſted in ſafety, Ngve 1 
Matters now ſeemed ripe for an attack on Cina, N and 7 
whoſe avowed oppoſition to theſe bold Schemes rose in 
and ſtrenuous endeavours to reſtore the Areopagus, put an 
rendered him the more obnoxious ; and according gilance 
a formal accuſation was prepared againſt him Ae He w 
had reduced Thaſus, and enriched his Country b ſuccee 
the acquiſition of the Thracian Mines, and the died 
Territories adjacent: nevertheleſs, as if every N fternat 
tion was to bend the Knee before the Athenia hende 
Power, Pericles impeached him, becauſe, when e merox 
was on the Frontiers of Macedon, he had not allo incitec 
carried the War into that I, and charge 
| him 
A 
4 Pericles, as he had not been Archon, had not a ſeat in the of the 
Areopagus ; ; and beſides he was juſtly apprehenſive, that this 17 Thaſiat 
mY Council would make oppoſition to his ambitious pro- it, 1 
jects. | 8 


98 
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Dim with having received Preſents from the Mace- 
nian King. Cimon's Anſwer was plain and honeſt, 
Ne replied, bat War  unproveked appeared to him 
obbery and Oppreſſion; that the Macedonians 
vere 4 Nation juſt—mod:ſt—honourable— friends to 
BA thens-----and void of all artful Diſguiſes; that be 
ras a Stranger 10 Corruption; but that their Virtues 
Wd reſtrained his Arms, and taught him to reſpect 
Ve Peace and Rights of that blameleſs People. Whe— 
ther it was that the Force of this Defence made Im- 
preſſion on the People, or that Pericl:s was a- 


hamed of urging the iniquitous Proſecution, Ci- 
von was acquitted. — Howbeit, an other Op- 
| Wiportunity was ſoon found. 
: = Clean. An other !———-how indefatigable are 
: 


the Ambitious | 15 . 

Pal. Whilſt Cimon was abroad at Thaſus, the 
Lacedemonians were reduced to the utmoſt Diſtreſs. 
An Earthquake had laid Sparta in Ruins e, 
five Houſes only remaining; and the Meſſenians 
and Helotae taking advantage of the conjuncture 
proſe in Arms, and probably would that day have 
put an end to the Spartan Name, had nor the Vi- 
gilance of King Archidamus ſaved his Country. 
He was of the Race of Eurypontidae, and had 
ſucceeded to his Grand-Father Leo!ychides, who 
died in Baniſnment f. Amidſt the general Con- 
ſternation, he ſaw what Dangers were to be appre- 
hended in a State, where the Slaves were ſo nu- 
merous, and wretched, and who probably might be 


P p p and 


m 

About the cloſe of the zd or the Beginning of the 4th Vear 
” of the 78th Olympiad ; for it appears from 7hucydides that the 
hi 


| Thafians applied to Sparta for Aſſiſtance. and could not cbwain 
it, the Meſſenian Revolt being then begun. 
| * See Dial. 7. P. 298. en 
* Xe above P. 457. 


incited to revenge by the late bloody executions *, 
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and cauſing an Alarm to be ſounded, as if an Exe 
my was coming on, drew out the Citizens 3 by thy 
lucky Artifice, both preventing their being burie 
under the falling Buildings, and ſhewing to th 
Helotae a Force prepared for Battle. And the 
Slaves, finding this, retired to the Borders of M 
ſenia, ſeized on 1thome, and fortified it. The 
Spartans were now beſet with many urging Dif. 
culties, their Capital was no more; a formidab| 
Revolt prevailed throughout Tate: > and na 
Enemy, hardy, and exaſperated by gricvous 
Wrongs, had got Poſſeſſion of a place, which had, 
in Ages paſt, for Years baffled the Spartan Power, 
In this diſtreſs they ſent to the Athenians for Suc. 
cours; bur Ephraltes and his Party ſtrenuouſly op- 
poſed the Requelt : they repreſented the Unkind. 


neſs of Sparta to Athens felt in many memorable 


Inftances, her treacherous Leagues, and inſidious 
Friendſhips ; and the People, who hated the Srar- 
tan Government, gladly approved of the unge. 
nerous Counſel. Soon after, on Cimon's Return, 
the Spartans renewed their Suit, and being ſupported 


by Cimon, for he much eſteemed their Manners, and 


employed in their behalf all the Influence that re 
mained to him, they obtained that a Body of For: 
ces ſhould march againſt Itbame. But ſo it hap- 
pened, they who were beſieging that Place, con- 
ceiving ſome ſuſpicions of theſe new Auxiliaries, 
inſtead of receiving them as Friends, ſent them 
back diſgracefully. It matters not what was the 


motive to this: it ſuffices to know that the Abt. 


n/ans highly refented the injurious Treatment. The 
Storm burſt on Cimon, who had been Advocate fot 


the Spartans ; him, at the Inſtigation of Pericles, 


they baniſhed. They then immediately removed 
to Athens the Grecian Treaſure depoſited in Delos, 
pret=i.C01ng that the Lacedemonians, whom they nov 

accuſed 
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cuſed of the worſt Deſigns, would plunder that 
Wand. This Removal, it ſeems, was expreſsly con- 
ary to the original Stipulation, ſworn to in the Name 
If the Athenians by Aritides in the moſt ſolemn 
anner, with dire Imprecations on thoſe who 
ould violate it. And we are told, that, this being 
rged, Ariſtides returned this memorable Anſwer, 
Leibe Curſe then light on Ariſtides, and let Athens 
proper. A ſhameful frivolous Evaſion ! But, Cle- 
halbes, ſuch were the notions of Virtue of even 
ne uprighteſt Man of Greece. He, who would 
hot have done wrong to have purchaſed to himſelf 


ting the moſt flagrant Injuſtice from a miſtaken Zeal 
Wor his Country. Soon after Ariſtides died, and (a 
proof of his Integrity) ſo poor, that he did not 
even leave enough to defray the charges of his In- 
terment. However, the Reſentment of the 
N Albenians ſtopped not here ; to ſhew their Hatred 
of the Spartans in a manner yet more deciſive, they 
engaged in alliance with thoſe of Argos, the in- 
veterate Enemies of the Spartan State, who, avail- 
ing themſelves of the Confuſion of Affairs, had laid 
Siege to Mycenae, and razed it to the ground. 
Some Days ago I mentioned to you 5 what it was 
brought on the Ruin of this antient City. At the 
time of the Perſian Invaſion, when the Statcs of 
Anolis refuſed ro make oppoſition to the Barbari- 
| ans, the Myceneans alone leagued with Sparte, and 
in a ſignal manner exerted themſelves in defence 
of the Liberties of Greece ; therefore had the 
| Argives ſworn their Deſtruction. And ſurely it 
may be well accounted one, not the leaſt of = 
| Evils, that attended theſe wicked domeſtic Ware, 


P p p 2 | that 


ö dee Dial. 5. P. 160. 


Ihe Riches of Arlaxerxes, was capable of commit- 
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that a City of ſuch Dignity, renowned from the 
earlieſt Days of Greece, and which had ſo nohly 
approved her Faith and Virtue at a Seaſon of ur. 
moſt Peril, ſhould on an account ſuch as this, which 
ought rather to have obtained to her Protection and 
Jaſting Honour, be ſuffered to fall a Victim to the 
cruel vengeance of an unjuſt Neighbour. 

Clean. Poor Mycenae ! but 1thome and the 
remains of the Meſſenian Nation they, I hope, 
Palaemon, had better Fate. 


Pal. Why, Cleanthes, the ſame Courage as for. 


merly till animated that brave People: for ten 


Years h did they defend themſelves againſt the Spar- 


tans and moſt of the Peloponneſian Powers confe- 
derate with them, and at length, what may indeed 
rather be called a Deliverance than a Misfortune, 
were obliged to depart out of the Hartan Terti- 
tories, and by the fxvour of _ Athens obtained a Set. 
tlement in an other part of Greece, under the happy 
Auſpices of Liberty. But ere this was, many other 
Tranſactions intervened. The Spartans, chough 
taken up with an inteſtine War, kept Athens in their 
view, and endeavoured to excite againſt her the 
Suſpicions and Jealouſies of the reſt of Greece; the 
Athenians alſo, irritated againſt Sparta, took every 
opportunity of humbling her and her Confederates: 
lo that State was now divided againſt State, ſome 
new Commotion inceſſantly breaking out, and every 
Night Surmiſe affording excule for Hoſtilities 
Firſt, the Corinthians and Epidaurians * ventured to 


contend with Athens in Naval Combat, and in one 
Engagement they obtained ſome Advantage; but 


this Succels was of ſhort Continuance, an other En- 
gagement 


h The Maſenian War ended towunde the cloſe of the if 
Year of the 81ſt Olympiad. 


i in the third Year of the Soth Olympiad. 
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gagement followed, and they were totally defeated. 

The Athenians then invaded thoſe of Aegina, whom 
they ſuſpected of having aſſiſted the Corinthians: 
E thoſe Iſlanders had at this time a conſiderable Ma- 
Intime Force, and confiding in their Strength re- 
fuled to humble themſelves; this proved their Ruin; 
their Fleets were deſtroyed, and they were com- 
pelled to receive whatever Yoke the Conquerors 
vere pleaſed to impoſe on them. The Corinthians 
ſoon renewed the War by attacking the Megareans, 
who were in Amity with Athens, and were defeated 
again: all theſe attempts to check the Athenian 
| power contributed only to encreaſe it. And yet at 
| this time the Albenians had only a divided Strength; 

part of their Armies and Fleets being ſtill abroad 


f in Egypt k. More important Events now ſuc- 


ceeded. The Lacedemonians and their Confede- 
rates, mortified to ſee that the Fortune of the Arhe- 
nians was every where triumphant, endeavoured to 


render themſelves conſiderable; they marched an 


Army out of Pe!oponneſus to ſupport the Dorians 


| againſt the People of Phocis; the Athenians like- 


| vile, having fitted out fifty Galleys, failed to the 


| Ithmus, and landing fourteen thouſand Men, ſeized 
| the Paſs, with intent to cut off the Retreat of the 


| Spartan Force Il. This rendered a Battle inevi- 


table; it was fought at Tanagra a City of Boeotia, 


| where the Athenians were beaten, the Theſſalian 
| Horſe having deſerted them, as the Engagement 


Clzanthes, 


* The Athenians were not forced to abandon the Fgy ptian 
| War, until the end of the 4th Year of the goth or the Begin- 
ning of the iſt Year of the 81ſt Olympiad. 

| * Theſe Tranſactions ſeem to have been in the Spring, before 
| the 24 Year of the 80th hon roo was cloſed. 


| began. A remarkable Circumſtance there hap- 
pened on this occaſion, that may ſhew you, my 
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Cleantbes, how unhappy to a State is the Spirit g 
Faction and Diſcord. Cimon, though an Exit, 
could not know there was Danger to his Count 
without ſharing it; on the Day of Battle he tock 
his place, completely armed, among thoſe of hz 
Tribe: but the oppoſite Party having raiſed a Cl 
mour, and pretending that a Man, whoſe Her 
was for Sparta, mult not be truſted, Cimon thought 
it more expedient to retire, having neverthelc 
firſt addreſſed himſelf to his Companions, in num. 
ber about an hundred, and beſought them, that 
they would on that Day behave in ſuch a manner, 
as to wipe off the unkind Aſperſion, and prove 9 
Athens that there was neither Treachery in Cimm 


nor in his Friends. They replied by requeſting 


that, ſince he was not permitted to lead them the 


way to Victory, he would at leaſt leave his Ar. 


mour with them; which having placed in the midl 
of their little Body, they charged among the 
thickeft of the Enemy, and, after many figna 
Exploits, were all ſlain. 

Clean. What gallant Men, dear Eudoxus ! Ci 
mon now ſurely ſtood acquitted. 

Pal. Pericles ſoon perceived that the Tide of 
popular Humour bore no longer againſt him, that 
they began to compaſſionate his Misfortunes, and 
ſpoke of his Loyalty with Rapture; and therefore, to 
make a ſhew of his own Candour, he affected to 
become his Advocate, and ſome time after drew 
up himſelf an Act for reverſing the Decree of Ba 
niſnment. But we forget Tanagra. That 


Victory was to the Spartans the cauſe of much 
exultation, and encouraged them to vindicate ſome 
portion of that Sovereignty, from which they were 
fallen ; they therefore received the Thebans under 


their Protection ; and, that there might be a Toes 
W1tnour 
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Eithout the Ibmus able to make head againſt 
ELbens, they inveſted Thebes with all the Privile- 
Pes, which ſhe had forfeited on account of her 
Infamous Defection to the Pegſians, reſtored her to 
j er antient Dignity, and appointed her the Pre- 


N pf this nature the Athenians could not bear; they 


could, marched into Boeotia, attacked the Thebans 
and their Allies, though ſuperior far in Strength, 
End obtained an entire Victory m. This is ſpo- 
ken of by ſome Hiſtorians as one of the moſt glo- 
nous the Athenians ever obtained. Myronides, who 
commanded on this occaſion, knew how to make 
” proper ule of his Succeſs ; he ſtormed Tanagra, 
and laid it in Ruins, as if it had been a Crime in that 
City even to have been Witneſs of the Defeat of 
his Country men; he ravaged all Boeotia, and beat 
tn ſecond Army which the Boeotians brought toge- 
ther; obliged the Locri of Opus, to give him Hoſ- 
tages; and then, entering Theſſaly, ſeverely chaſti- 
70 the Inhabitants for their perfidious Deſertion. 


3 leſſen the Ambition and Pride of the Athenian 
People; the following Year Tolmides offered, with 
Fa {mail force to invade even Laconia itſell. The 
EPropoſal was accepted; and he accordingly, after 
having made Deſcents on ſeveral parts, and com- 
| mitted much Devaſtation, took alſo Gythium, and 
burnt it, with all the Shipping and Naval Stores 
that were in it. He then reduced Zacynibas ; and 
paſſing over from thence to Naupaus, ejected the 
TENT Ozzlae, whoſe it was, and ſettled the exiled 
| Meſſenians in their Read. 
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Eminence over all che Boeotian States. An Inſult 


mediately aſſembled together what Army they 


This courſe of Proſperity, you may judge, did 


Secondly 


7 


In the 4th Year of the goth Olympiad. 


| 
1 
1 
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Purſuant to this Advice, it was determined to at- 


powerful Force with a Fleet of two hundred Gal. 


been great: they had defeated all that appeared 


lowing Spring Pericles ſet out. 


480 FNudiments of the Grecian Hs Nory. ö 1 
Scarcely had Tolnides left the Peloponneſian Coat. 
when Pericles n with an other Fleet and freſh T roo i 
continued to ravage the deſolated Country, taking 
plundering, and burning whatever Places he a 
tempted. Nor indeed did the Spartans make og. 
ſition. Continual Loſſes and a long waſting Wa 
had broken their Spirit; and they did not even da 
to appear before an Enemy, under whoſe Bannen Nr. 
Viftory ſeemed now to have taken up her Abode, We 

Clean. How terrible you ſpeak the nn; a 
this. juncture? 

Pal Cimon, that excellent Man, beheld wit 
deep concern theſe fatal Triumphs, which gay 
preſent Empire to Athens, but at the ſame tine 
brought Deſolation and Weakneſs on Greece in ge. 
neral. He endeavoured to inſpire his Fellow-C. 
tizens with better Thoughts, and to put an end w 
theſe ruinous Invaſions. At length his Remonl: We 
trances had effect; he was ſo happy as to con- 
clude a Five-Years Truce e between Athens and 
Sparta, and to engage the Athenians rather to ſeek 
glory by weakening the common Enemy of Greece, 


And F 
Bafliſtar 
prus,: 

the we 
having 
licia,! 


tack the Barbarians; and for this Purpoſe was a 


leys appointed, under the Command of Cimen, 
Part of theſe he immediately ordered to Egy?!, 
where the Athenian Fortune had undergone a ſtrange 
Revolution, In the Beginning their Succeſs had 


againſt them; and, in one Battle only, had ſlain 


al : P It 

| againſt 

n Tolmides was on his expedition in the end of the firſt and they ur 
beginning of the ſecond Years of the 81ſt Olympiad ; the fo. rw 
| U 


It appears from Plutarch that 
Sophocles the Poet was joined in commiſſion with Pericles. 3 
® The 2d Year of the 82d Olympiad, Vide Dodxvell. P Ti 
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In hundred thouſand of the Barbarians with Achae- 
Penrides Brother to the Great King, and his General 
i thoſe Parts: ſo that the total loſs of Egypt 
emed to follow; and ſuch were the appre- 
Penſions of er ves, that he even ſollicited the 
Pertans with the offer of immenſe Wealth, to in- 
ade the Attic Territories, and oblige that enter- 
Wins people to abandon Egypt. Indeed their 
Rircumſtances at home did not permit them to 
&omply at this time, the Meſſenian revolt diſtreſſing 
tem ſorely v. However the Egyptian affairs had 
Hoon an other aſpect : abler Commanders with 
Emore numerous Forces were ſent in the room of 
Achaemenides, the Athenians were preſſed, their 
Phips deſtroyed, their Troops waſted, and, in a 
Ford, the remains of this once victorious Army were 
moſt of them diſperſed and loſt in the Dybian 
Wilds, through which they endeavoured to make 
Wheir way back to Greece, Inarus, who had en- 
Kouraged the Rebellion, was alſo taken, and cru- 
tified. Amyrtaeus eſcaped ; he fled to the Pens, 
. o the Iſland of E/ho 5%, where he ſtill maintained 
a ſhew of Sovereignty, and a languid kind of War. 
And part of his Ships did Cimon now ſend to his 
Baſiſtance r. r. With the remainder he failed to Cy- 
Dru, and took Malus, and Citium; from thence 
the went in fearch of the Phoenician Fleet, and 
having defeated them, makes to the Coaſt of Ci 
| BR lands his Men, engages, and beats the Army 
| Qq q E 


| 


| ? It is certain, that the Spartans did not attempt a War 
pagainſt the Athenians at this time; but it is as certain, that 
they urged the Corinthians and E N to attempt it. May 
; of 2 be ſuppoſed that the Perſan was not entirely unſuc- 
eelsful? 

$4 Vide Herodot. in Euterpe. 


| 1 "da the beginning of the zd Year of the 82d Olym; 
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under Megabyzus, that was encamped there ; ang 
lailing back to Cypras, lays ſiege to the Capital of 
the Iſland. Thus attacked on every ſide, in Cil. 
cia, in Cyprus, in Egypt, by Sea, by Land, ang 
that by a People, whoſe very name had terror in it, 
and led on by a General, whole former exploits 
were but too well remembered, the humbled Pj. 
an at length ſued for Peace. The death of The. 
miſtocles, which alſo happened at this time, on 
whom was Artaxerxes's whole dependence, con. 
tributed not a little to confirm him in this thought, 
he gave directions to his Lieutenants to conclude 
it on any conditions; and accordingly they were 
ſuch, as ſufficiently ſnew what the Albenians were 
in thoſe glorious days. The Greek Cities of Aſia, 
Were all declared free, and independent. The Perſi- 
ans were not to-preſume to ſend an armed Force within 
three days journey of the ſea : Nor were any of their 
Ships of War to ſail from the Cyanean rocks at the 
entrance of the Black ſea, to the Chelidonian ande, 
which lay off the Pamphylian coaſt, And on theſe 
conditions did the Athenians ſtipulate that, vi- 
ther would they invade any of the Provinces of 
that Empire, From thoſe days, never did the 
Perſians attempt more to ſubdue Greece by Arms; 
they found out a method Jeſs hazardous; they em- 


ployed intrigue and golden bribes; they encouraged 


jealouſy and contention among the ſeveral States, 
and, by aſſiſting one againſt the other, waſted the 
ſtrength of all. Whilſt this treaty was concluding, 
Cimon died at Citium, as it were, in the arms of 
Victory. When he found his end approaching, 
he called the principal Commanders, and 1 

e Is 


% 


This memorable Peace was concluded, and: Cimm died, 
the 4th Year of the 82d' Olympiad. a 
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| his laſt requeſt, that they ſhould conceal his death, 
and fail homeward, left, if known to the Enemy 


| Country. 7 5 | | 

I think, Cleanbes, I need not enlarge much on 
| the character of this excellent Man; you have ſeen 
him in War, in Peace; in the one, a faithful up- 
| right Miniſter, and, except that unhappy proſe- 
| ſution of Themiſtocles, in which he had too great 
| a ſhare, a ſtranger to all the mean arts, in which 
Ambition is converſant. And what moſt deſerveth 
| our admiration, never did man love his Country 
with more ſincere affection ; he loved her for her 
| own ſake ; he loved her, with a view not to make 
| himſelf great, but in order to make her proſperous 
| and happy ; he oppoſed her vanity, he blamed her 


even at the expence of his own ſafety ; and, to 
the utmoſt of his power, ſaved her from the guilt 
and ſtain of domeſtic blood. In War likewiſe, 
he had all the abilities, calmneſs, and refolu- 
tion, that denominate the Heroe : never did Man 


feelings of the heart were his; he had every vir- 
| tue, of which his Piety to his Father had given an 
early preſage ; merciful, generous, melting at the 
diſtreſſes of his Fellow-Creature, and happy in 
| the Goods of fortune, only becauſe they gave him 
| an opportunity of making others happy. 

| Clean, What a Man how did Athens re- 
| pair the loſs of this extraordinary Perſon? 

Pal. Repair it, Cleanthes !——the misfortunes 
| that followed prove abundantly, that fuch a loſs 
was not fo eaſily to be repaired. The Athenians 
no longer remembered the affectionate Counſel he 


Qqqe. nad 


OY, 


, 


at that juncture, it might prove prejudicial to his 


| oppreſſions, he thwarted her froward humours,. 


| fight more ſucceſsfully, never did Man make a 
| better uſe of ſucceſs. And with all this, the nobler 
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had often given to them, not to oppreſs and defiry, 
| but to heal and unite : Pericles, whom I mentioned 
to you, choſe another plan of Government. He 
was a Man, tho' in Arms as great as Cimon, and 
as to brightneſs of parts and fine improvements of 
mind far greater, yet in moſt other reſpects the 
reverſe of him ; ſacrificing his Country to his am. 
bition, laviſhing away the riches of the State to 
obtain the ſuffrages of the multitude, ſeeking to 
eſtabliſh his power even on the ruins of the Public 
Weal, and ſcheming deſtructive Wars that he 
might avail himſelf of the confuſion. The fatal ters.— 
influence of this kind of ſpirit was ſoon felt. The N caſon 
Phocians had made ſacrilegious attempts on thoſe MF Payſar 
of Delphi, and had ſeized on the Pythian temple; ¶ the rod 
and the Lacedemonians ſupported the Delphians, ¶ out iff 
and had marched to their relief; this was cauſe diſtreſ 
ſufficient to call the Atbenians forth to arms; they ingeni 
immediately declared themſelves the friends of prope 
Phocis, and aſſiſted in oppreſſing the Delpbic peo · of the 
ple t: and this, the five - years truce ſtill ſubſiſting; ¶ to ret 
but both they of Sparta and they of Athens diſ- MW lents « 


avowed their being Principals in the War, and ſo, 1 Ce 
by a cobweb - diſtinction, was the Compact of peace ¶ corru; 
ſuppoſed entire. This is known by the name of Pa 
the ſecond Sacred War. Other wrongs, and other with. 
expeditions now followed, as it were, on the heels ſhew 
one of an other. Boeotia was again invaded, but N way 
with ill ſucceſs ; for Tolmides having raſhly ad- parts 
ventured was ſlain, and his Army routed, nor did Pliſte 
the Athenians recover their Priſoners, until they I 7«ns 


had ſolemnly renounced all Sovereignty over the War 
Boeottan Cities u. The revolt of Euboeca brought i _ 
on Wi 


e Olymp. 83d. 1ſt. Year. _ 
 Olymp. 83d. 2d. Year, 1 LS; 
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Jon new troubles ; and juſt as Pericles had paſſed 
Wer into that Iſland, the news of the defection 
of the Megare ans obliged him to haſten back 
Ito the defence of Attica. It ſeems the Me- 
eareaus, impatient of the inſolence and oppreſſion, 
wich which the Athenians treated their confederates, 
bad abandoned that alliance, and joined in friend- 
chip with Sparla. And the Spartans, the truce 
being now expired, openly eſpouſed the cauſe of 
Megara, and were on their march under the 
command of Pliſtoanax towards the Attic fron- 
tiers This Pliftoanax I had not hitherto oc- 
Ecaſon to mention to you: he was ſon to the famed 
| Pouſanias, and had ſucceeded to the Throne, in 
the room of his couſin Pliſtarchus, who died with- 
out iſſue.— Such a ſtate of affairs might have 
| diſtreſſed a leſs able Stateſman; but Pericles was 
© ingenious in finding out reſources ; by a preſent 
properly applied he checked the martial ardor 
of the young King, and the Spartans were made 
to retreat without fighting, It is ſaid that ten ta- 
lents effected this. 
Clean. What then, — the Spartans were to be 
; corrupted * ? 
Pal. This is not the only inſtance to bs met 
| with, Leotychides, Pauſanias, and many others, 
| ſhew us, that the luſt of riches had wrought its 
way into Sparta, notwithſtanding the ſtrong ram- 
parts Lycurgus had raiſed againſt it. However, 
| Pliſloanax was baniſhed. The receſs of the Spar- 
| tans left Pericles at leiſure to purſue the Eubocan 
War, which he did with great vigour ; ſo that 
| having in a ſhort time reduced the whole Iſland, 
de modelled the Government anew, eſtabliſhed a 


Demneriey, 


" Olymp, 83d. zd. Year, 
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Democracy, and entirely ejected the People 
Hiſtiaca, who had been foremoſt in the defection, 
Soon after a truce was concluded with Sparta fo 
thirty years. | 
Pericles was now raiſed to that high ſummit, 
which his ambitious hopes had long had in prof. 
pect : Athens was become the terror and admi. 
ration of all the Nations around ; her Dominion 
reached from the Euxine to the Cretan Sea, and 
from the Coaſts of Ala to the Ionian Gulph; 
mighty Potentates courted her friendſhip ; ſhe num. 
bered ſcarcely leſs than an hundred States among 
her tributaries ; and this ſplendor of Empire he 
enjoyed ; he was ſole at the head of this powerful 
Commonwealth; and all the perſons, who could 
either have ſhared his honours, or counter-acted 
his deſigns, were no more; Tolmides, Myroniges, 
were dead; Ephialtes, that uſeful friend of his, had 
been aſſaſſinated by the contrary party; the Noble 
were all humbled, and Thucydides, the laſt of them 
that durſt ſtand againſt him, had been baniſhed by 
ſentence of Oftraciſm, and had obtained leave to 
return, only on condition that he ſhould no longer 
oppoſe his meaſures. The People likewiſe, that 
haughty high-ſpirited People, he had charmed into 
ſubjection. His irreſiſtible eloquence, his gratifying 
them by leading out frequent colonies of the 
ooreſt, and aſſigning them rich poſſeſſions ; his 
N out of the treaſury ; the ſumptuous ſhews, 
the muſical and ſcenical entertainments of all kinds, 
which he exhibited to them ; the ſplendid orna- 
ments, with which he enriched their City, Tem- 
ples, Baths, Porticoes, "Theatres, Statues, Paint- 
ings; all theſe, though at the ſame time the very 
ſubſtance and vitals of the State were laviſhed out 
for the execution of them, gained him the love of 
3 a People, 
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people, too much addicted to Pomp and Ele- 
Pance, and extreme admirers of Works of taſte 
End delicacy. Then beſides, this publio magnifi- 
ence was imitated by private perſons ; the houſes 
1 Athens were become Palaces; and her Citizens, 
Princes; every where was profuſenels gaining 
3 Pround, in their dreſs, in their feaſts, in their fur- 
Eriture, in their equipages; theſe vicious Manners 
were uſeful to Pericles, they rendered the Athe- 
Erians needy, and dependent, and thoſe of higheſt 
: Pirth, inſteed of forming intrigues againſt him, 
were rather employed in finding out means for 
luxury. Indeed it muſt be acknowledged, in ſome 
things, he had the real ſtrength of Athens in view; 
the Walls, five miles in length, which joined the 
Pirean Harbour to the City, were raiſed by him; 
and to his Glory is it recorded that he incloſed the 
whole Thracian Cherroneſus by ſtupendous Works, 
which effectually ſecured the Athenian Colonies 
that were ſeated there, againſt the inroads of the 
E bordering Nations; nevertheleſs, for the moſt part, 
little elſe did he conſult beſides ſhew and orna- 
ment. *Tis hardly to be conceived what vaſt 
Sums he expended in this manner during his Ad- 
E miniſtration, that is, within the compals of fifteen 
| Years?, for ſo long a time did he govern lolely ; 
and What various Works he planned and com- 
pleted, all of them, ſay Hiſtorians, of exquiſite 
deſign and finiſhed beauty: ſo that, if Plularcb 
may be believed, all the Ornaments and Structures 
of Rome, to the time of the Caeſars, had nothing 
w compare, in greatneſs either of Deſign or of 
, Expence, 


| Ah Vide Plat. in Gore. et Alcibiad. Et Cares de Officiis, 
2. 


He was forty Years in the ami asien, but only during 
| flieen of thele was he in the full enjoyment of power. 


! 
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Expence, with the luſtre of thoſe, which Peri 
only erected at Athens. 
Eud. Hiſtory, I thought, made more honou 
able mention of him Is he not ſpoken of hy 
ſeveral writers as a Man of great virtue, and inte. 
grity unblemiſhed ? 


Pal. True, Eudoxus ; and in ſome meaſure, d. Na proc 
ſervedly: his own Manners were frugal, {tri Cle: 
reſerved ; his hands uncontanimated by iniquitow M9! the 
gains; and of all that immenſe wealth, which he W<NP* 


adminiſtred, none of it was he ever known to ap- Jaroun 
ply to the encreaſe of his private fortune, or u Pa 
the ſupport of his private exceſſes. Thus far he Vs te 
ſtands unimpeached. But then, his guilt was df Ever] 
an other nature: he ſought to govern Athens; for mann 
this purpoſe he opened the Exchequec to the cia. theſe 
ving multitude, he gratified their paſſions, he fed the tr 
their voluptuouſneſs, he multiplied their wants. He 
had not avarice, he had not luxury, but, what pro- 
ved far worſe, he had Ambition. The very Virtues, 1 
which he had, undid his Country. It was his Cool- ens 
neſs of judgment improved by temperate living, 
it was his Brightneſs of parts cultivated by Philoſo- 
phy and Retirement, that rendered nim the more 


dangerous; and by theſe Arts he raiſed himſelf to 
Power. How great it was, judge from the fol- P : 
lowing inſtance. Pſammeticus of Egypt had ſent 2 fertil 
preſent of Corn to the Athenian People, when Pe- PeWe 
ricles, to indulge his reſentment againſt Cimon's Fa- MW on 
mily, whoſe Children were by an Arcadian Wo- wes 
man, preferred a law, whereby all thoſe, who were {We ein 
not of Athenian blood both by father and mother, MW 
ſhould be disfranchiſed. This cruel Ordinance had 
he the hardineſs to propoſe, and the People the ſer- FM , 
vility and tameneſs to ſubmit to. It is ſaid, that I r, 
under colour of this Law near five thouſand were * 
ff.... adjudged de 
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judged Slaves. One curious particular has been 
delivered down to us by means of this memorable 


polled on this occaſion, amounted to no more than 
fourteen thouſand and forty *.——So ſmall a Peo- 
5 bp and riſen to ſuch an height of Empire what 
bt Et prodigy, Eudoxus! 

Clan. But, Palaemon, muſt not the introducing 
F theſe luxurious Arts have relaxed the martial 
Z temper of the Athenians, and encouraged the States 
around to attempt their deſtruction? 
= Pal. Pericles knew well the fatal tendency, and 
was too wiſe a Politician not to provide againſt it. 
Every year he equipped a fleet of eighty Galleys, 
; manned with the choſen youths of Athens, and 


© the tributary States; to viſit the Athenian Colonies, 
and protect them againſt the attempts of foreign 
Powers ; to make ſhew of the Athenian Strength 
and to impreſs terror and reverence on diſtant Na- 
tions; ſo that, by theſe means, even in the midſt 
| of ſplendor and opulence, were military order and 
| naval ſkill preſerved. The Athenians ſoon had 
| occaſion to exert both. 
o Clean. What——new Wars? 

| Pal. Near the Aſaatic coaſt was Samos, a rich 
| fertile INand, and inhabited by one of the moſt 
| powerful Nations in thoſe parts, A War broke 
out between the Samians and thoſe of Miletus con- 
| cerning the City of . Priene® ; and the Milęſians 


k Nr | with 
| | 

- & * Vide Plutarch. in Pericle. | 
t It was in one of theſe expeditions, that he cial the Cher- 
/s to be incloſed. 

e | d In the 4th Year of the 84th Olympiad ; and the foath of 
i | te T ruce with Sparta. 


W ordinance, and that is, that the Athenian Citizens, 


f theſe he ſent to cruize in the Grecian Seas; to awe 


[a worſted applied to Athens for aſſiſtance, and 
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with them, certain of the Samians alſo, who dif. 
liked the Ariſtocratical government, then eſtabliſhed 


at Samos. Both theſe States, were under the pro- 


tection of Athens : the Athenians therefore com- 
manded them to deſiſt from all farther hoſtilities, 
and wait their deciſion. But the Samians, who 


were already victorious, refuſing to obey, War 


was immediately denounced againſt them, and Pe. 
ricles had orders to chaſtiſe the rebellious  [fanders, 


He performed this withont much difficulty; their 


chief Cities were taken, their Laws abrogated, a 


Democracy introduced, a Garriſon ſet over them, 


and fifty Perſons of distinction with as many chil. 
dren of noble Birth delivered to him as hoſtages, 
It appears that the Samians omitted no means to 
ſoften the mercileſs Conqueror; they humbled 
themſelves, they entreated, they offered large 
ſums; even  Piſsuthnes Governor of Sardis inter- 
ceded in their behalf, and would have paid ten 
thouſand pieces to have obtained their pardon — 
but all to no purpole—Pericles was inexorable. 
Theſe violent proceedings had the effect which violent 
proceedings always have; Pericles being departed, 


the oppreſſed Party roſe in arms, ejected the Athe- 


nian Soldiers, recovered their hoſtages, and re- 
eftabliſhed their antient government. The news 
of this ſoon reached Pericles, and ſcarcely had this 
revolution taken place, when he appeared again be- 


fore Samos, which he befieged by ſea and land. 
They nevertheleſs defended themſelves. vigoroully; 


and Pericles having been obliged to ſail away with 
part of his fleet, in order to fight the Phoenicians, 
who were coming to the aid of the Samians, they 
took the opportunity of his abſence, and, ſallying 
out, defeated the Forces he had left behind, 
But this was only a gleam of ſucceſs ; he 8 
turne 
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turned victorious; z and the unhappy Samians, de- 
: pr rived of all hopes of ſuccour, were after a nine 
months ſiege obliged to ſurrender ; their Walls 
were demoliſhed, their Shipping taken away, and 
a ſevere fine, equal to the expence which the Athe- 
nians had ſuſtained, impoſed on them. 


The ſucceſs of this War fo fatal to a State, in 


might and martial virtue accounted equal almoſt 
to Athens herſelf, contributed only to render the 
Athenians more haughty, and more envied. 
E The confederate Nations beheld with horror that 
E City, which was once the Protectrice of Liberty 
and the Champion of Greece, threatening devaſta- 
| tion to all, who durſt refuſe obedience to her com- 
mands. 


Clean. And were the Aeli ſo loſt to all the 


generous ſentiments, for which they were cele · 
I brated of old? _ 


Pal. Why, my Cleanthes, it is wonderous, 


| how much luxury ſpoils the heart. But however, 

| ſome there were in Athens, eſpecially after this 
| Cataſtrophe of the Samian State, who openly a- 
| vowed her deteſtation of theſe violent meaſures, 
And Plutarch tells us, that on the very day, on 
| which Pericles, according to the ſolemn cuſtom, 
| N the Oration in honour of thoſe, who 


ad fallen in this war, as he was deſcending from the 


Orator's place, amidſt the acclamations of multi- 
tudes, numbers even of the A!henian Ladies croud- 


ing about him and crowning him with garlands, El. 


| Pinice ſiſter to Cimon had the reſolution publicly 


to reproach him with his deſtructive victories, ob- 


| tained, ſaid ſhe, not againſt the natural enemies of 
| our Country, in wars ſuch as my brother Cimon 

waged, but againſt a City in alliance with us, inba- 
R r r 2 bited 
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492 Rudiments of the Grecian Hiſtory, 
Bited zy a People, ſprung from the ſame ſtock, ant 
ſpeaking the ſame language. 

Nevertheleſs, the ſplendor of theſe conqueſts, 
ſplendor, in which indeed every People is but too 
apt to place their Glory, ſtill preſerved to Pericly 
much favour and admiration; and he continued 
as before, adding to the domeſtic magnificence of 
Athens, and rendering her reſpected and feared 
abroad. Thus affairs went on, till at length the 
growing vanity, the haughtineſs, and ambition of 
the Athenians, on the one hand, and the envy and 
various reſentments of the Grecian States, on the 
other, brought on a war, which tried the ſtrength 
of this ſpecious Fabric, and has left to ſucceeding 
Ages this inſtructive leſſon, that there is not an 
Empire can be laſting, but what is founded in Mo- 
deration, Fuſtice, and Virtue. The Peloponneſian 
War J mean, one of the moſt intereſting we read 
of, whether we conſider the duration, or the ſue 
of it, whether the reputation and martial ſkill of 
the Nations that contended, or the earneſt ſtruggle, 
with which the victory was contended for. 
Favour me with your attention ſome minutes longer, 
and you ſhall hear a detail of the Events, that opened 
the way to this revolution of things, 

In [lyricum on the Jonian Gulph, you may re- 
member, was Epidamnus, a City founded by the 
Corcyreans e. Some civil diſſentions having invol- 
ved the Evidamnians | in an inteſtine war, the weaker 
party addreſſed themſelves in ſuppliant manner to 
thoſe of Corcyra, and afterwards, the Corcyreans 
not regarding their ſuit, to Corinth, the Foundrels 
of the Corcyrean people. The Corinthians, in con- 
ſequence of the rights uſually claimed by a * 

tate 


© See Dial. 5. P. 214. 
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State over its ſeveral Colonies, received the Su 

Pliants under their protection, vindicated Epidam- 
from the inſults of the oppoſite faction, and 
Went thither a new ſupply of inhabitants. This 
eemed a grievous indignity to the Corcyreans, who, 
Wencreaſed in power, had long ſince diſdained any 
ia! dependance on Corinth : they immediately 
Waid ſiege to Epidamnus ; and at the ſame time ap- 
pointed an Embaſſy to the Corinthians, to require, 
chat they ſhould withdraw all protection from a 
City, in the government of which they had no 
concern. But the Corinthians refuſing to comply, 
and ordering a fleet to the aſſiſtance of the Be- 
ſieged, the Corcyreans met them off the Promon- 
Etory of Adtium, defeated them d, forced Epidamnus 
Eto ſurrender, put to the ſword all the Epidamnians 
that were found in it, and made the Corinthians 
priſoners of war; and being now maſters at ſea, 
WW infeſted, ravaged, and burnt ſeveral Colonies and 
Confederate Cities of Corinth, that lay on the Je- 
nian Gulph. Exaſperated by theſe injuries, not 
leſs than by the wrongs done to the oppreſſed Epi- 
dammans, the Corinthians renewed their prepara- 
| tions, raiſed troops in divers parts of Greece, and 
equipped a Navy much more powerful than the 
former. Theſe formidable Armaments obliged the 
| Corcyreans to deviſe new means of defence; they 
| deputed Embaſſadors to Athens to ſollicit an Al- 
liance, and to demand aid. Nor were the Corin- 
ſbians idle ſpectators of this important attempt; 
228 . | their 


| * This happened in the eleventh year of the truce between 
| 4thens and Sparta, the 2d of the 86th Olympiad. The two 
| following years were ſpent in preparations for War, ſo that the 
Engagement, in which the Athenians had ſhare, was not until 
| the 4th Year of the above Olympiad, or about the open- 
ng of the 87th, | 
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their Embaſſadors followed thoſe of Corcyra, and 
employed their utmoſt induſtry to traverſe the ne 
gotiation, urging, that there was peace between 
Athens and Corinth, and that the Athenians could 
not make a league with Corcyra, without departing 
from the terms of the treaty then ſubſiſting. And 
at firſt the Plea of Corinth was favourably recei. 


ved ; but afterwards, political conſiderations ins 
tervening, it was determined to conclude an ali. 


ance with the Corcyreans, by which borh States en. 
gaged, in caſe either was attacked, mutually tg 
defend each other. The conſequence of this wa 
a Corinthian War. For a Squadron of Athentay 
Ships having joined the Corcyrean Fleet, and an 
engagement "enſuing between the Corcyreans and 
Corinthians, they of Athens not only aſſiſted the 
Ciorcyreans, as the battle preſſed hard on them, 


but alſo officioyly ſought out and aſſailed the 0 


rintbians. And ſoon after were orders alſo ſent 
from Athens to Potidaea, a tributary City of theirs 
on the Thermaic Gulph, whoſe faith they ſuſ— 
pected, becauſe it was originally a Oo tubes Co- 
Jony, and annually received its Magiſtrates from 
Corintb, to demoliſh their walls on the ſide toward 
Pallene, to eject their Magiſtrates, and give hoſta- 
ges. The Potidacans endeavoured much to de- 
precate this rigorous ſentence; but finding that 
entreaties were mneffectual, they reſolved to dilavoy 
all ſubmiſſion to Athens, and to abide any hazards, 
rather than to be thus deſpoiled of their liberties 


Perdiccas of Macedonia, it is ſaid, who was en- 


tremely jealous of the Athenian power, and who 
_ complained of many wrangs ſuffered by him, encou- 


raged the defection of the Potidacaus. I his, 
e may judge, brought on a war allo in thoſe 
parts; 
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Jparts ; ; the Athenians aſſerted their right of Do- 
minion, and Potidaea was inveſted, = 

| Such bold attempts alarmed moſt of the Grecian 
states Corinth, the barrier of Peloponneſus, and 
Fits only protection by ſea, attacked Potidaea 
(beſieged Macedonia threatened — and what was 
Jyet far worſe, Athens, already ſo formidable, 
itrengthened by the acceſſion of the Corcyreans, a 
| People, brave, and mighty in naval force all 
theſe things were thought to have a dark lowerin 
Jaſpect. A general Aſſembly therefore of the ſe- 
veral States, that apprehended danger to themſelves, 
the Boeotians, the Megareans, the Locri Ozolae, 
Land they of Opus, the people of Ambracia, and 
Leucate and Anactorium, the Arcadians, the Eleans, 
the Pellenians, was held at Spar/a, where the Co- 
Lrinthians in the moſt pathetic manner repreſented, 
ho dreadful the power of Athens was, how daring 
and active her Genius, how unjuſt and oppreſſive ber 
b dominion ;, the dependance and bondage with which 


l- WW Greece was menaced ; and the neceſſity. all the States 
® Wi there convened were aver. of uniting forthwith in 
3 war againſt that haughty aſpiring people, whoſe am- 


bition knew 10 bounds, and who fought and conquered, 
{only with a view of tempting other enterprizes, and 
| acquiring other conqueſts . This diſcourſe inflamed 
the minds of men, already prepared for angry 
| | counſels. And though certain Athenians, who 
"I happened to be then at Sparta in a public character, 
| defired to. be heard in juſtification of what their 
to Commonwealth had done, and with great energy 
et forth he ſervices and exploits of the Athenian 
7 bow glorioufly they had obtained Empire, and 
how 


ole i * 


an higher Idea of the Power and Spirit of the Athenian Te0- 
*. and pet, we are told, an Enemy ſpoke this 


* See this Speech at length in Thucydides : nothing can give 
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496 Rudrments of the Grecian Hiſtory. 
bow juſt it was they ſhould endeavour to preſerve it 
yet notwithſtanding, were their words little regard. 
ed : and ſcarcely was any thing to be ſeen in th 
Aſſembly, but reſen!ment and indignation and d. 
fiance. Archidamus alone, ſhewed himſelf pruden 
and diſpaſſionate ; he was deſirous of moderating 
the heats, that prevailed among them, and would 
have brought them back to milder diſpoſitions, 
But to no purpoſe. It was the Voice both of the 
Council of the Spartans, and of the aſſemble 
States, hat the Athenians had violated the peace; 
and Embaſſadors were ordered, in the name of the 
Confederated Powers to charge them with the in. 
fraction, and demand juſtice, The firſt that went 
for, as you ſhall ſee; there were different Em. 
baſſies—required, that rhe Poſterity of thoſe, whi 
had been execrated for pollution of Sanctuary in tht 
days of Cylon, ſhould be baniſhed. This was de- 
ſigned againſt Pericles, who, as I told you, by the 
maternal line was of the family of the Alcmacr- 
nidae f. To this the Athenians anſwered by way 
of recrimination, challenging the Spartans to ba- 
niſh thoſe, who murdered the 5 Helotae, when they 
had taken ſanctuary in the temple of Neptune at 
Taenarus; and to make atonement for the pol- 
lution of the temple of Minerva, in which Pau/a- 
nias had taken refuge. Other Embaſſadors fol- 
lowed after theſe, to injoyn them, 10 raiſe the ſiege 


f See above, P. 471. See alſo, concerning the Hiſtory of 
Cylon, and the Alcmaeonidae, Dial. 8. P. 308 and 353. 

5 Theſe Helotae were thoſe ſuſpected of having liſtened 
to the inſinuations of Pauſanias. See above P. 457 and 458. 

We learn from Thucydides, that the Spartans themſelves believed 
it was this Murder brought on them the Viſitation of the 
Earthquake, which laid Sparta in ruins—$0 cruel and heinous 

did it appear even in their eyes. 
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/ Potidaca, 10 reſtore the Aeginetae 70 their liber- 
ies, and to reſcind the decree againſt the Megareans. 
For the Megareans having cut down a conlecra 
ted Grove, and profaned the hallowed ground, the 


Bacrilege, who dying on his way thither, the Me- 
gareans were accuſed of having aſſaſſinated him: 
and on this account had it been decreed, that who- 
oever of the Megareans was found in the territo- 
Dries of Attica, he ſhould be put to death; and 
every year was it given in commiſſion to the Athe- 


nian Generals, that they ſhould, twice, during the 


me of their command, make an inroad into the 


Megarean borders. Theſe Embaſſadors had not 


beiter ſucceſs than the former. And after theſe 
came a third Embaſſy, commanding them 20 diſſolve 
be Empire they had uſurped, and to permit all the 
© Grecian States to be governed according to their own 
Laws. Think, Cleantbes, with what temper 
Jof mind the Athenians received theſe inſulting Em- 
baſſies. However, an aſſembly being convoked, 
there were ſome who propoſed making certain con- 
ceſſions: but Pericles by an Oration extremely art- 
ful and well-digeſted ſoon put an end to all thoughts 
© of this kind. He ſhewed them, what were the 


WE intended not equal Government, but the humiliation 


ad ruin of the Athenian power; that therefore it 


| was neither the juſtice of the Decree againſt Megara, 
| tor the ſubjection of the Aeginetae, they were now 
| to contend for, but for the whole of their Authority 
and Dominion, which their Enemies were ſeeking to 
undermine gradually, and that from any conceſſion to 


| demand more. At the ſame time he conjured them 
| nt to lay blame on him, when they ſhou!d find them- 
| i ſelves 


thenians ſent an Herald to remonſtrate againſt the 


| views of the Peloponneſian Confederates ; that they 


| their preſent demands they would only take occaſion to 
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498 Rudiments of the Grecian Hiſtory. 
ſelves involved in the calamities of war h; he fore. 
warned them of the diſtreſſes, which that now. ap- 
proaching would naturally bring on, the Ravaging 
of Attica, and the Devaſtation of their Lands and 
Villas ;, but theſe, he told them, were poſſeſſions of 
ſmall concernment; whilſt the Seas were theirs, whil 
the Iſlands and Continents of Thrace and Aſia were 
open to them, whilſt they could at will ſpread deſolation 
through the Enemy*s Borders, who, not having the 
ſame reſources, muſt feel infinitely more miſery, ſtill 
muſt the advantage be on the fide of Athens; and 
that conſequently their wiſdom was to avoid a ballle, 
fer that the waſte of lands or houſes might eafily be 
repoired, but that the loſs and deſtruction of men was 
utterly irreparable. He then concluded, that i. 
Anſwer ſhould be returned to the Spartan Depu- 
ties, hat the Megareans ſhould have admiſſion into 
the Ports and Markets of Athens, when the Spar- 
tans alſo conſented to admit into their Cities the Athe- 
nians and their Friends: that the Cities ſubject 10 
Athens, which were free when the Peace was mad, 
ſhould be diſcharged from all ſubjefion, provided 
Sparta /ed the way, and reſtored all the States, which 
he had inflaved, to the full enjoyment of their Laus 
and Liberties : that the Conduct of the Athenians 
a, by. the ſtricteſt examination be found perfeli) 
10 conſiſt with the articles ſtipulated; and that as 10 
the War, they neither ſought, nor feared. it, but were 
ready to revenge the inſult on thoſe, who ſhould firſ 
dare to offer it. — With this final anſwer the 
Embaſſadors 


— 


d This Speech is ſo. exactly deſcriptive of the Calamitis, I was 
which this War brought on Attica, that one is almoſt tempted WW IV 
to ſuſpect, that the Hiſtorian lent his aſſiſtance to the Orator. WW 5 | 
If Pericles really ſpoke the ſubſtance of what Thucydides has dee] 
delivered, never did Politician judge more truly. g ſeve 
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Rndiments of the Grecian Hi/tory. 499 
Embaſſadors departed ; and military preparations 


Eud. But might not this War have been pre- 


© vented on eaſy terms? There are Hiſtorians who 
ſay, that the Peloponneſian Powers would have been 


contented with much leſs, than their Embaſſadors 


Pal. So ſome have thought. Though indeed 
the jealouſies of molt of the confederating States had 


long ſince, like fire pent up, been working for 
vent, and ſeeking to burſt out into a flame.—— 
However, no doubt but the Athentans were led on 
by ambitious views. Such, Thacydides himſelf tells 
us, were their motives for engaging in alliance with 
the Corcyreans ; the Fleets of Corcyra were to be a 


confiderable addition to their maritime force ; they 


were apprebenſive, leſt the Corinthians ſhould become 
100 powerful by the reduction of ſuch a People; and 
| they expected, that by ſupporting thoſe of Corcyra 
| againſt them, they would have an opportunity of con- 
© ſuming the vigor of Corinth, and finking her into a 
© fate of ſubjeftion, Then beſides, that Hand was 
| conveniently ſituated for the conqueſt of Sicily. For 
this vain fantaſtical hope did they pleaſe themſelves 
| with. And great as their dominion already was, 
| beyond what their natural ſtrength could well com- 
| paſs, yet a greater extent of dominion, and ſcarcely 
| leſs than Univerſal Monarchy had they in proſ- 
peſt, ——Pericles alſo earneſtly urged on the War. 
| Tis true, he was averſe from any attempt on Si- 
(ily : he was too wiſe a Politician to encourage the 
plan of diſtant conqueſts. But nevertheleſs, a War 
| was become neceſſary to him. His Enemies were 
| gaining ground. And he had already ſuffered 
deeply in the perſons of his Intimates and Friends, 


| {veral of whom had fallen victims to the reſent- 
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ments of the adverſe faction. Damon, one of hi; Vith tl 
molt faithful Counſellors, a man of uncommon N Pericie 
abilities, who under the profeſſion of Muſc Maſtr I Counſe 
to Pericles concealed the Elegan, Scholar and ac. NVith | 


compliſhed Stateſman, had been baniſhed. His tutor ben! 
Anaxagoras, an eminent Perſon as was in Greece, Nas ir 
who, on account of his exalted notions concerning taking 
the Supreme Former of the Univerſe, obtained the ¶ poſitc 
name of Anaxagoras tbe Intelligence i, was obliged by att 
to depart out of Attica. It ſeems, his opinion of Wa cha 
the Heavenly Bodies did not agree with the ſy- tions v 
perſtitions of the Vulgar, and thence was a pretext ¶ more 


taken for accuſing him of Albeiſtical tenets. Even ¶ thing 


Phidias, to whoſe happy Genius and maſterly hand Wall hi. 
Athens owed her nobleſt ornaments, and by whom molt « 
the Statue of Minerva, one of the moſt celebrated Min he: 
works of Antiquity, had been exccuted, was im- conde 


peached for defrauding the Public, and conſpiring Hi 
againſt the liberties of his Country. The truth vas r 
was, he had preſumed to introduce the Figure of Count 
Pericles among the Perſonages, which he had por- the pi 
trayed on the Shield of the Goddeſs. And ſome pared 
ſay, his enemies purſued him unto death, though it {0 hi 
is more generally believed, that he was only fen- Wa? 
tenced to baniſhment. But what wounded Pericles ex per 


moſt ſenſibly, was the attack made on Aſpaſia of the! 
Miletus. Aſpaſia, Cleanthes, was the favourite Miſ- WW doub 
treſs of Pericles, a Lady poſſeſſed of every power I 

of pleaſing, and in whom, though accounted the 

fineſt Woman of her time, Beauty was the meaneſt I. A. 
accompliſhment : a quick lively apprehenſion, a Hee 
ſurprizing depth of judgment, the moſt captivating IW hundr 
eloquence, were hers; and theſe, improved by I gmir 


ſtudy, by philoſophical reſearches, by diſcourſing | _ 
7 | | Potide 
i Anaxagoras Novs, See Dial. 2. P. 21. N. t. | hund 
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ith the beſt and wiſeſt men of Athens ; fo that 
WPrricles bad in her not only a Miſtreſs, he had a 
ECounſellor, a Companion, a Friend, he adviſed 
Vith her in his moſt preſſing difficulties, and even 
hen he was to harangue the People, ſkilled as he 
was in the arts of ſpeech, he was not aſhamed of 
taking Inſtructions from the fair 4/paſia. The op- 
politic Party therefore made trial of their ſtrength 
by attacking ber; they charged her with impiety, 
Ja charge, which it is likely her frequent converſa- 
tons with the Philoſopher An2xagoras rendered the 
more credible. This diſtreſſed Pericles beyond any. 
thing that had ever yet befallen him; he employed 
Fall his influence; he pieaded her cauſe ; he in the 
Emoſt earneſt manner beſought himſelf the Judges 
in her behalf; and with difficulty ſaved her from 
condemnation. = 5 To 

His adverſaries now took courage, and a motion 
was made, that Peric/es ſhould produce his ac- 
counts, and lay the ſtate of the Exchequer before 
the proper judges. This he was by no means pre- 
Epared to do: for, though he never had appropriated 
t o himſelf the Public Wealth, yer had he laviſhed 
way one third part of the funds * in wanton vain 
expences, in purchaſing the favour and applauſe of 
the Multitude. Uneaſy at theſe, attempts, and 
. doubtful of the conſequence, Pericles therefore de- 

1 1 1 termined 


E 0 2 GW - 


E | 
+ WW It appears from Thucydiaes that there had been at one time 
19 in the Acropolis nine thouſand ſeven hundred talents, a Sum equal 
| to one million eight hundred and ſeventy nine thouſand three 
g bundred and ſeventy five Pounds Sterling; and that at the be- 
y I gining of the Peloponnefian War there remained only ſix thou- 
8 fand talents, ſo that beſides the annual revenue of the State, 
bene of which was laid up, Pericles had expended three thou- 
fand ſeven hundred talents, including the charges of the ſiege of 
| Patidaea, a Sum equal to ſeven hundred and fixteen thouſand eight 
| hundred and ſeventy five Pounds. See 4rbuthnot's tables, 


( 
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termined to plunge his Country into confuſion, 
IT faid, that on a certain day as he was muſing 
concerning theſe matters, Alcibiades, then a Youth, 
and Ward to Pericles, aſked him, Why ſo penſive? 
and being anſwered by him, that he was ſtudying 
how to give in his accounts, Rather, replied the 
ſprightly young man, ſtudy not lo give in any account 
at ef! : and it appears this was the advice Pericle; 
followed. He flattered himſelf, that the complaints 
raiſed againſt him would ſcarcely be heard amidſt 
the din of War; and that his ſuperior abilities 
would then oblige the Athenians to follow and obey 
him ; whilſt thoſe, who oppoſed him at preſent, 
and during the ſun-ſhine of peace aſſumed to them. 
ſelves the CharaQer of important Leaders, would 
fink into their former inſignificancy, as foon as the 
Day of danger came on. 


DIA 


| DiaLOGUE THE TWELFTH. 


| Par AEMON, Eu Doxus, and CLEANTHES. 


 PALAEMON. 


| s ug Hiſtory of Athens is an inſtructive leſſon 


to mankind, Never had the Athenians a 


| more formidable ſhew of power, than at the be- 
| ginning of the Peloponnefian War. All the Greeks 
| of Afia from Caria to the Helleſpont, with the nu- 
| merous Iſlands of the Egean Sea l, were ſubject to 
them; a conſiderable part of the Thracien coaſt 


| was theirs ; and in Greece, the Theſſalians, the 
| Acarnanians, the Meſſenians of Naupactus, the Eu- 


| hreans, and Corcyreans, were joined with them in 


| firm Alliance. No nation could compare with them 
| in naval ſtrength. Their Wealth alſo was encreaſed 
greatly; and beſides what the culture of Artica, 
what their extenſive Commerce, and the tribute of 


the confederate States produced, they had alſo the 


| rich mines of Thrace in their poſſeſſion. Nothi 
| was to be ſeen within the Athenian Walls but or- 
nament and ſplendor ; all the refined Arts flouriſh- 


Melos and Thera excepted, 


| confederate States amounted to ſix. hundred Talents, or one hun- 

dred and ſixteen thouſand two hundred and fifty Pounds: in che 

| days of Ari ſtides, it amounted only to four hundred and fixty 
Talents, or eighty nine thouſand one hundred and twenty five 

Pounds. af it appears from a. paſſage in the Veſpae of A. 

tapbanes that the whole annual Revenue of Athens was two than 

land Talents, or three hundred and eighty ſeven thouſand five 
hundred Pounds See Arbuthnot's tables. 
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0 


rian, and who was himſelf a witneſs of the tranſ⸗- 
actions 


ing in high perfection, Sculpture and Painting 1 
Muſic and Poetry, Learning and Eloquence : 15 action 
every day numbers arriving from every part of th Pete 
earth to learn elegance and taſte from this pron a ] 
People. Who would think that the Athenian 3 umd 
were now leſs great, than. in the Days of Mi. ren 
_ Fiades ?——You remember, what their condition E 175 
then was: the rugged barren ſoil of Attica vu qouhec 
the extent of their territory; they were neither rich _ 
in Treaſure, nor ſtrong in Alliances ; and a dread- 3 
ful menacing War impended over them. And yet þ Boeor 
: thoſe, Cl:anihes, were her days of glory. Be ſoot 
Manners then were unbroken, and her Sons virty nh 
ous; they were an induſtrious, hardy, frugal Race vpn 
incapable of purchaſing even Life itſelf at the a | Love 
. pence of Liberty and Honour, and placing their ny 
higheſt happineſs in the proſperity of their Coun- gp 
try; therefore were they victorious. Whereas now mh 
abundant Wealth and Exceſs of Power had corrup: Gold 
ted them: they were become - abroad, 1mperious ; hs 
and arrogant, —at home, devoted to Pleaſures and L 
idle Entertainments, and impatient bf controll and g . 
ſage advice; their ambitious hopes compaſſing the is 7 
: Empire of the World, and their Leaders forget 33 
ting the Common Good for the ſake of private | 85 
advantage, Theſe were the Evils that brought | win 
on the Pelopenn;ſian War, and made it fatal w deb, 
them. | 1 neſs, 
Clean. But did the Lacedemonians in their op- 7 ; 
poſition to Azhens really intend the Weal of ” 
Gere : | WW Goc 
Pal. The Wal of Greece, Chambjr!——No- WM 
whatever they might pretend, it was the advance- tred 
ment of their own Empire, which they ſought. W . 
e d je e and oblerviog His BY 3 
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Lions of thoſe Days, tells us, that they had long 
held with envious eyes the Glory of the Athe- 
ian People, and gladly ſeized the opportunity of 


0 


Al Pumbling this powerful Neighbour. The ſame 
, ; Obſervation holds good as to all thoſe engaged in 
7 


[ this confederacy: the F aults of the Athenians fur- 


Un Eriſhed the excuſe, but their own Jealouſy and Am- 
% Whition were the real-incitements. The Corin/bians 
" vere grieved at the naval ſtrength of Athens, The 


Boeotians hated her reputation and exalted Cha- 
rafter ; ; her very Manners and Laws, the ſprightly 
parts and delicacy of Genius for which her inhabi- 
tants were renowned, her generous Courage and 
Love of Liberty—all theſe were pain to them: 
„ they ſaw their own Country obſcured by the com- 
a | pariſon, and the Theban name rendered the mea- 


4 


ner and more contemptible. And probably alſo the 
V. Gold of Artaxerxes was not wanting to bribe over 
P WT to his intereſt the leading men in thoſe ſeveral States, 


v WW and engage their ſulfrages for a War. Athens 
n was the Power he dreaded moſt, and if weakened, 

nd his Throne was the more firmly eſtabliſhed. But 
be nevertheleſs, had not the Athenians deſtroyed them- 
l- WE {elves by their domeſtic Follies and ill - digeſted 
e Counſels: had they comported themſelves towards 
their Confederates with that humanity and gentle- 
o nefs, which adorned the government of Ariſtides 


| and Cimon; and had every Individual of them, like 


P. | Themiftacles, held his view ſteddy to the Public 
| Good; neither would the Ambition of Sparta, nor 
| the Jealouſy of Corin;h, neither the Boeotian ha- 


ved, nor the Perſian gifts, have availed aught a- 
8 E them. 

it. The War in Greece begun by an attempt on 
. | Plateae ; the 7 hebans endeayoured to ſurprize 
1 Es 2} 5 it. 
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itn. You know, Cleanthes, how this brave Peopl, 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves, and what ſignal honour, 
were decreed to them by the general voice of 
| i& Greece. On this account the' Thebans had long 
T fince ſought the deſtruction of this loyal City. The 
4 opportunity was now favourable : their cloſe amity 
I with the Athenians offered a plaufible pretence; 
1 and certain of the Plateans themſelves, moved by 
| q ſome private diſcontent, had promiſed their aſſif 
. tance. A Party of the Thebans therefore entered 
1 Plateae by night; but the Citizens running t0 

| Arms, and defending themſelves with great reſo- 
1 Jution, they diſappointed the purpoſes of the Ene. 
38 my, took ſeveral of them Prifoners, whom the 
i | | put to death, and obliged the reſt to conſult ther 
| ſafety by an ignominious flight. This happened tion 
the firſt year of the eighty-ſeventh Olympiade, dien 
and the fifteenth year from the concluſion of the {eng 
peace between Athens and Sparta. Soon as Pert 
the Athenians had advice of this, troops were ſent that 
to protect thoſe of Plateae, and the Women and to t. 


Children were removed to Albens. | day 
Clean. And was not this baſe attempt diſavowed I and 
by the Confederates ? „ 

| Pal. N ede 


® Tt may ſuffice to take notice here, once for all, that through. batt 
out this Dialogue the Plan of the Hifory is taken chiefly from 1 
 Thucydides, and, where he breaks off, from Aenophon ; and the allt 
Obſervations on Perſons chiefly from Plutarch. To theſe have . 4 
been added, as occafion offered, Plato, Diodorus the Sicilian, An 
Cicero, Juſtin, Cornelius Nepos. . i Juat 
IIt is to be obſerved that the Years of the Pe/oponnefan War wer 
pl are dated from Spring, or the firſt opening of Summer; and WM not 
== therefore take in the Cloſe of one and the beginning of the que 
other Olympic Year. For the Olympic Year terminated at tie d 
Summer Solſtice, and it appears from Thucydides that the At: mu 
tempt on Plateae was made on the laſt Day of the Month 0a WW rea 
xychion, Which anſwers to our eighteenth Day of May. ; 


* 
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e pal. On the contrary; the concern, which the 


ir, WW Athenians ſhewed for their antient Allies, was in- 
of | cerpreted as an inſult to Sparta and her friends; 
ng WW and orders were given to the Spartan King, forth- 
he with to invade Attica, 

| Eud. Archidamus, J ſuppoſe, is the King you 
mean.- 
by 1 Pal. Yes, Arthiddmut==—h: who at the be. 


I 
$ 
PW 
3 


lil. ginning had endeavoured to diſſuade his Country- 


red men from violent meaſures. He had ſtill the ſame 
o unaltered zeal for the proſperity of Greece; and 
ſo- before he would commit hoſtilities, he diſpatched 
ne- Ja meſſenger to try, whether a Negotiation could 


9 be ſet on foot, and this deſtructive War prevented. 
ir But Pericles preferred the intereſts of his Ambi- 


ed FF tion to thoſe of his Country, and even refuſed au- 
1+ W dience to the Spartan. It is ſaid, that this Meſ- 


the ſenger being conducted out of Attica by certain 


I} Perſons, whom Pericles had appointed, in order 
ent that no man ſhoul confer with him, when he came 
ind to the limits, uttered theſe remarkable words, This 

day is the beginning of much evil unto the Grecians ; 
red and fo departed. Archidamus with the Forces un- 
(er him, amounting to ſixty thouſand men, march- 
a, ed on now towards the Attic Frontiers. 

Clean. And could Pericles preſume to meet in 
oh. battle ſuch a formidable enemy? 
an Pal. He acted with better policy. He obliged 
all thoſe, in the Villages, to leave the Country, 
and retire within the walls of Athens: the moſt va- 
luable of their effects alſo, and moſt of their cattle 
| were ſent off to the Iſland of Euboea.— Do you 
not perceive, C/:anthes, the reaſon of this con- 
duct? A battle, even if attended with victory, 
muſt have thinned his numbers, which were al- 
; _y but inconſiderable; and if loſt, moſt of the 
I T3039 confederates 
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confederates of the Athenian People would pry. 


TY» 
bably have fallen away from them. E 


. D 
E U 

$ 

0 

44 


Clean. What meaſures then did Archidanus pur. C 
ſue ? adtio 
Pal. He laid waſte all the noble Improvement: P. 
and fair Villas, with which jo many years of opu- He! 
lence and peace had adorned Attica : the lands af wher 
Pericles only were left untouched. The Sparta ted, 
General had given theſe directions, that he might (MW their 
bring into queſtion the faith of Pericles, and u. vity 
dermine the credit of that powerful Stateſman. mak 
Clean. And did the Artifice ſucceed ? deſo 
Pal. Pericles had early apprehenſions that ſome {MW repa 
ſuch Stratagem might be employed againſt him; to- 
and to defeat the purpoſes of the Spartan, he had | Cou 
made known his conjectures to the People, and had alſo 
given up his Eſtate. to them. This happy pie. into 
caution ſcreened him from all ſuſpicion of treache- ian 
ry.——But nevertheleſs it was not without gret all 
murmuring, that the Athenians beheld the devaſti- WW dep: 
tion which their Country was expoſed to: filty {MW iign 
years had now elapſed, ſince Attica had felt tie wer 
waſte of War; and they, who had ſo long been ac: Cor 
cuſtomed to ſecurity and eafe, could but ill brook | the 
theſe domeſtic calamities, the flight of their fami-: the 
lies, ths ravaging of their lands, the rain of ther fect 
coltly Seats. Beſides, the City ſcarcely could con- end 
tain the multitudes, that had crouded into it: not tior 
only the Porticoes, but even the Streets and Tem- 10 
ples were filled with numbers, that had fled from fall 
before the enemy; ſo that the wretchedneſs of the tha 
proſpect from without was heightened by the di-. to 
treſs within. In circumſtances duch as theſe, you gla 
may judge how little Pericles was ſpared, who re- to 
mained ſeemingly an idle ſpectator of all this miſe- 
vl Wh 
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ry, and ſuffered the Spartans to range about 7ri- 
umpbant and unmol:ſted. 3 1 4 
Clean. And did not all this move Pericles to = 
action? | 1 
Pal. The opportunity he waited for ſoon offered. 
He had equipped a Fleet of an hundred ſail; and 
when the Enemy, after much depredation commit- 
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„ted, were preparing to return homeward, vain of / 
their ſucceſs, and vaunting themſelves in the inacti- | 


| vity of the Athenians, he ordered his Galleys to 
make to the Peloponneſian coaſt, and ſpread fire and 
deſolation, where-ever they came. This method of 


ne W repaying unto the Sparians the evils, they had done 
1;W to Allica, juſtified Pericles in the opmion of his 
ad Countrymen. -— Other vigorous ſchemes were now 


| allo put in execution. A ſecond Fleet was ſent 
re- into the Eubocan Streights, and the coaſts of Opun- 
e. lian Locris were laid waſte, Aegina was attacked, 
ea all the Inhabitants, men, women, and children, 
iz W deprived of their native ſoil, and their lands aſ- 
% WW figned to a Colony of Athenians. And after this 
hc were the Megareans alſo invaded, and all their 
ac- W Country ravaged. Nor, were theſe Expeditions 
ok the only means Pericles made uſe of to invigorate 
n- the Atbenian Spirit; he had other Arts not leſs ef- 
cir fectual. When the operations of the year were 
on. ended, he appointed Obſequies, ſuch as I men- 
not W tioned to you yeſterday after the reduction of Sa- 
m- nos, to be performed in honour of thoſe who had 
om fallen in this War: and it appears from Thucydides, 
the that every thing was put in practice, that might add 
ni. to the dignity of the ſolemnity.— Tou will be 
ou glad, Cleanthes to hear what was the Form peculiar 
e. to this kind of Obſervance. For three Days were 
ile. the Bones of the Dead laid out in a Tent or Pa- 
1), vilion prepared for the purpoſe, during which time 
: | ; flowers, 


% 
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flowers, rich perfumes, and various offerings were 
ſtrewed over them. On the day of burial they 
were removed into Cypreſs-Coffins, one -belonging 
to each tribe, and carried along in Hearſes with 
much gravity and awful pomp, to the Ceramicuy, 
the faireft of the Azhenian Suburbs; for here, in x 
public Monument, were depoſited the Bones of 
thoſe, who had died in the defence of their Coun. 
try v. The whole City from the higheſt to the 
loweſt attended the proceſſion ; and at the Place of 
Interment was a commemorative Oration pronoun- 
ced by ſome Perſon, whoſe Quality and known 
Abilities rendered him worthy of the important 
Office. Or this occaſion the charge was aſſigned 
to Pericles, He was, I have told you, the moſt 
powerful Speaker of his time ; but on this day he 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf beyond what he ever had 
done, in ſuch a wonderful manner, that he entirely 
drew off the attention of the Athenians from the 
miſeries they had ſuffered, and made them find 
cauſe of exultation and triumph even in the loſs of 
their Brethren, their Kindred, their Friends. 80 
admirably well did this great Politician underſtand 
how to touch the fineſt movements of the Soul; 


the Aubenians themſelves, that nice delicate Peo- 


Ple, were ſubdued by the power of his Eloquence. 
Eud. But did not the Spartans ſoon return? 
Pal. They returned the enſuing Summer 4. And 

Pericles, regardleſs of all that his Enemies could 

urge againſt him, purſued the ſame plan of aban- 

doning the Country to the devaſtation of the Ene- 
my. 


r Thoſe excepted, who fell on the Day of Marathon: they 
had the ſingular honour of having Monuments erected to them 
on the very field of battle, | | 

4 Olymp. 87. 2, 
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my, and of ſparing the lives of his Soldiers, which, 
you know, t' was his Maxim, were not to be reſtored 
again. But beſides the War, the Athenians were this 
Hear afflicted with an other Evil far more dreadful 
EA Peſtilence, which had made its way from Eb10- 
pia through Egypt and moſt parts of Afia, reached 
E 11hens, where, aſſiſted by a fatal combination of 
cauſes, it ſoon roſe to ſuch an height as to baffle all 
ie N remedies. For, in the firſt place, it was a ſultr 
of ſeaſon, and the weather remarkably cloſe and ſuffo- 
n- Wcating : Then, the City was crouded with inhabi- 
n {Wrzats, moſt of whom, accuſtomed to breathe the 
nt free rural air, were now confined in narrow un- 
d healthy habitations : And beſides, the Waters were 
t N corrupted; the Proviſions ſcanty and indifferent: 
he Wo that, all theſe things adding ſtrength to the in- 
xd fection, never was there deeper miſery, than this 
ly Wuretched City now experienced. Numbers tum- 
he bled one on the other, as they paſſed along; the 
nd public ways, the Porticoes, the very Temples, were 
of Whilled with the dying and the dead; a putrid vapour 
So echaled from the tainted bodies, and poyſoned all 
nd that approached them; the offices of humanity 


|; Were intermitted; the Maſter was avoided by his 


0- '{W Domeſtics ; the Parent left forlorn by his Children; 
e. the Friend forſaken by his Friend; and if any, more 
* {Wcompaſſionate, indulged the tender ſervice, they 
| ſoon caught the infection, and periſhed. The viru- 
lence alſo of the diſtemper was moſt uncommon, 
They, whom it ſeized, not only were racked with 
the acuteſt pains, they likewiſe laboured under a 
dejection of mind, which took away all ſoundnefs 
of judgment, and after ſome days they died in horror 
and extreme anguiſh : and of thoſe, who ſurvived it, 
E ſcarcely were there any who had not ſome of their 


diſtemper 


| limbs diſabled, and their underſtandings impaired, the 
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diſtemper oftentimes leaving ſuch a tincture of i Næmplo 
malignancy behind, as entirely effaced the trace 2 Pal 
and memory of all former occurrences. Ebenefi 

Clean. Dreadful indeed ! wh | Ehonou 
Eud. Was it not on this occaſion that the fameq prince 
Hippocrates came to Athens ? EET Band a 
Pal. It was. This excellent perſon, Cleanihe, ¶ thence 


vas a native of the Iſland of Cos, and for his ſu. Nad gi 


perior knowledge in medicine was juſtly eſteemed N enjoy 
one of the greateſt men of his Days. Artaxerx: WE Cle 
therefore, when firſt the Plague viſited his Domi. rot th 
nions, ſent an invitation to him to paſs over to the ¶ mitou 
Perſian Court, promiſing to reward him with much Pal 
wealth and the higheſt honours. But the generou; but tl 
Grecian, to whom recompences ſuch as theſe were {haſten 
of little price, made anſwer, hat he owed his ſir WM Eu 
vices 10 his Country, and not to Barbarians, the av. N proſec 
ed Enemies of Greece. The Perſian Monarch bore Pal 
impatiently this refuſal, and changed his tempting vas he 
offers into outrageous menaces, which met with as {divert 
little ſucceſs. In the mean time Meſſengers from {Wtrous 1 
Athens came to Hippocrates, who as ſoon as he {equip} 
heard of the diſtreſſes of that City, the favourite ¶ ue; 
Seat of Science and Arts, haſtened thither. It were him te 
hardly poſſible to deſcribe to you with what ſignal {Went te 
humanity and affection he exerted his ſkill in favour ¶ purpo 
of this afflicted People; he ſpared no labour; he they 
omitted no office; neither the deadly Air, nor the that 11 
diſguſting circumſtances of the infected, diſcouraged {Wa thor 
him. And to render his ſkill the more effectual, Ce- 
many were inſtructed by him in the means the molt IM this w 
likely to reſtore the public health, and diſperſed i Pa 


through the different Quarters of the City. ud d 
95 | Cl:an, Wt baſſad 


Hippocra. de Epid. 
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Clean. What a bleſſing are great Abilities, when 
employed for ſuch glorious purpoſes 7 
|. Pal. The Athenians were not inſenſible of the 
; E they made him a Denizen of Athens, an 
honour which they had ſometimes refuſed even to 
Princes; they beſtowed on him a Golden Crown, 
End a Penſion for life; and it was decreed that 
Ethenceforth all the Natives of the Iſland, which 
pad given birth to a man ſo great and good, ſhould 
Enjoy the ſame privileges, as if Athenian „born. 
' F Clean. Whilſt the Plague was raging thus, did 
not the Lacedemonians cake yam, þ of the cala- 
Fritous ſtate of the Athenian Affairs? 
Pal. Why; you know they had entered A“ tica, 
but the dread of the Peſtilence obliged them to 
Þhaſten homeward, 
Eud. Was not Pericles however ſtill earneſt in the 
proſecution of the War ? 
Pal. Yes——amidit all theſe domeſtic ſufferings 
vas he buſted in martial preparations, probably to 
Edivert the attention of the People from the nume- 
rous Ills, that preſſed on them. Accordingly he 
equipped a large fleet, and failed away to Epidau- 
rus; but the ſickneſs, that waſted his men, forced 
him to return in a ſhort time, Recruits alſo were 
ſent to the Army before Potidaea, and to as little 
purpoſe; for inſtead of encreaſing their numbers, 
they communicated the infection to the Camp, fo 
that in the ſpace of forty days they loſt upwards of 
a thouſand men. 
Clean. How could the Athenians bear up againſt 
this weight of misfortunes? 
| Pal. At length they began to fink into doubts 
| and diſpiritedneſs; and it was refolved to ſend Em- 
| baſladors to Sparta to ſue for peace. 
| un Clean. 
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Clean. The Spartans, J hope, embraced the op. 
portunity.— 

Pal. No, Cleanthes : they purpoſed the utter 
ruin of this envied City ; and therefore was this 
rather an occaſion of triumph to them. 

Clean. And poor Athens ? 

Pai. The Athenians turned their vengeance on 
thoſe, who had engaged them in theſe deſtructive 
meaſures, and Pericles was called to an account, 
Hitherto his Eloquence had always brought him 
off victorious, it now proved too weak againſt the 
rage of a diſtracted People; he was deprived of 
his honours, and amerced fifty talents *. 

Clean. Did the removal of Pericles reſtore Athens 


to her Proſperity ? : 


Pal. No---The Peſtilence was not yet abated, and 
the waſting war ſtill continued. However, towards the 
end of this year Potidaea ſurrendered. The Inhabi- 
tants had ſuffered themſelves to be reduced to extreme 
want, ſo as even to eat one the other, in expectation 


of ſuccours from Sparta; but, no ſuccours appear: 


ing, they at laſt offered to ſubmit on certain ho- 
nourable conditions, with which the Athenian Com- 
manders readily complied ; they were glad to put 
an end to a ſiege, which had been attended with ſo 
much expence of Men and Treaſure.— Before 
this City was taken, there happened an incident 
which fully ſheweth, how inveterate was the en- 
mity between the Athenians and Spartans, The 
Spartans had ſent Embaſſadors to Artaxerxes to ſol- 
licit a ſupply of money for the ſupport of the War, 
and had given them inſtructions to make their way 
through Thrace, and to ſound the diſpoſitions of 
Sitalces, a Prince in alliance with the _—_ 
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ind endeavour to draw him off from their intereſts. 
There were at the ſame time Embaſſadors from 
© Athens reſident at the Court of Szalces, who, having 
| found what the views of the Spartans were, ob- 
E tained that they ſhould be delivered into their hands, 
: and ſent them to Athens, where they were imme— 
| diately put to death without even permitting them 
E to ſpeak in their defence, and their bodies deprived 
* the Rites of ſepulture. 
] Clean. What a change in the minds of that hu- 
E mane People? And how greatly were the Spartans 
| allo degenerated! they, who in the days of Leo- 
N | nidas had bid defiance to all the Powers of Per/a, 
vere now become fawning Suiters to the Per/ian 
| | King, and Dependents on his Bounty. 
b Pal. Such were the unnatural ſentiments this in- 
teſtine War inſpired. The Athenians, it ſhould 


* 


ſeem, muſt now have been much exhauſted by the 


tedious ſiege of Potidaea, as well as weakened by 
| their calamities at home, nevertheleſs it appears that 
ere the year was ended, they engaged in new ex- 
| peditions in divers parts of Greece, They ſent a 
| fleet into the Criſean Gulph to block up the Corin- 
| thians, They had alſo an Army in Acarnania to 
| chaſtiſe the Ambraciots, who had attacked the Acar- 
| nanians the Allies of Athens. But theſe and ſuch 
| like incidental operations I ſhall not dwell on; the 
| principal Events of the War are ſufficient to employ 
our attention. 

At the beginning of the third year * was formed 
| the memorable Siege of Plateae ; Archidamus 
| marched againſt it, at the head of a powerful Ar- 
my. In vain did that excellent People remonſtrate 
| *gainſt the injuſtice of this: they had been Necla, 
E ed 
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516 Rudiments of the Grecian Hiſtory. 
ed a free People by Pauſanias the Lacedemonian, 
the Sacrifices to be offered for the common Proſperily 
of Greece had been intruſted io them; their vey 
territories had been declared ſacred to Liberty. But 
theſe were weak reaſons to a Soldiery fired with 
civil rage, and who ſaw Victory courting them on; 
and Archidamus made anſwer, that they were not 
to expect mercy, except they would renounce all 
alliance with the Athenians, and give up their City and 
all their poſſeſſions to Spara, until the War was at an 
end. Theſe terms the generous Plateans never 
could agree to: they looked on Athens as the Pa. 
troneſs of their Liberties z; they had been inſeparably 
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Joined with her through all the dangers of the pre- fires. 
ceding War; and now were they determined to felt a 
ſtand or fall along with her, Nevertheleſs, they Mt Siſter. 
diſpatched Meſſengers to Athens to know how they Son 
ſhould act; and the Athenians encouraged them to {Wand t. 
defend themſelves, and promiſed them affiſtance, lawtu 
When the Spartans found that the Plateans were Nadver 
determined to abide all hazards, rather than forſake man, 
their Aibenian friends, they reſolved to ſignalize BW 11ls: 
their vengeance againſt them, and earneſtly preſſed ¶ vſolu 
on the ſiege, attempting even to reduce the City to Hof hy 
aſhes, Whilſt the Beſieged on their part fought ¶ the © 
with dauntleſs reſolution, and made uſe of every {Wing t 
ſtratagem to defeat the purpoſe of their enemies. ¶ Chap 
This behaviour of theirs obliged Archidamus, at the ¶ to 
approach of Winter, to change the ſiege into a W kmer 
blockade; and having left ' ſome troops to guard i Ge 
the lines, he returned to Sparta. | Pe 
Clean. But Pericles is there to be no more mies 
remembrance of him? to ; 


Pal. Yes, Cleanthes, his latter fortunes are not I him 
leſs intereſting than his former may have been, You Wh ©0ga, 


have ſeen him fall from that giddy Height, to ers | ear 
i 
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his ambition had ' raiſed him; youthave ſeen him 
I purſued 3 muldted ; condemned to that, which his 
Soul of al things hated molt, to a Lite of diſgrace 
and obſcurity. And yet was this ruin of his Public 
Eſtate light in een n of the domeſtic Calami- 
| ties, that overtook him, His eldeſt Son Aantbip- 
Ius was carried off by the Plague, which till 
ravaged Athens. However the loſs of him was 
not much to be deplored. He was an ill-diſpo- 
ſed young man, who had long ſince thrown off 
| the band of filial duty, and was wont to treat 
even his father in the moſt opprobious manner, be- 
cauſe he would not furniſh means to his vicious de- 
| fires. | But after him, the reſt of Pericles's Family 
felt alſo the violence of the Diſtemper: he loſt his 
F Siſter, his relations, his friends; and laſt of all, his 
Son Paralus died allo, a youth of great hopes, 
Land the only ane that remained to him of all his 
Elaytul Iſſue. Hitherto, Pericles had borne all his 
| adverſities with wonderous firmnels ; for he was a 
man, who affected an unconcern under the ſevereſt 
Ils: but this laſt Shock triumphed over his boaſted 
reſolution, and forced him to confeſs the feelings 
of human nature, inſomuch that when he attended 
the Obſequies of this darling Son, and was, accord- 
ing to cuſtom, to crown the pale Corſe with a 
| Chaplet, in the midſt of the ſolemnity he burſt out 
into a flood of tears, and poured forth the bittereſt 
lmentations, 
Clean. Affecting indeed! 
Pal. So affecting, that it melted the very ene- 
e mies of Pericles, and changed their reſentments 
into the tendereſt compaſſion. Alcibiades adviſed 
t him to improve this friendly opportunity, and to 
engage again in public life, as the moſt effectual 
h means of diſſipating the griefs, that hung over him. 
8 Pericles 
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518 Rudiments of the Grecian Hiſtory. 
Pericles tried the experiment, and began to frequen 
the Aſſemblies of the People, who became now x 
urgent to re-eſtabliſh him in the Adminiſtration 
Affairs, as they had been before to remove him 
from it. e 

Eud. Did they not alſo make a Law in favoy 
of his illegitimate Offspring? 

Pal. They did; or rather, they abrogated the 
Edict, which Pericles himſelf had made. You re 
member, how in the Days of his Proſperity u, n 
order to indulge his hatred againſt the houſe of 
Cimon, he had procured a Law, by which, all Per. 
ſons, whoſe Parents were not both of Athenian 
blood, were declared Aliens; and how heavy this 
had fallen on many families. Obſerve, Cleanthe, 
what a warning 18 here to the vain and arrogant 
Pericles was now obliged to ſollicit the repeal of a 
Law which left him childleſs : and by the ſuffrage 
of the People leave was given to him, to inſcribe 
among the Citizens of his tribe a Son, whom he 
had by a ſtrange Woman. Soon alter this, Peri 
cles died of the Peſtilence; and it was obſerved that 
this fatal diſtemper deſtroyed him in a manner dif 
_ ferent from all others; it was not a ſickneſs of fome 
few days; but it conſumed him by a lingering flow 
decay. Plutarch alſo tells us that as it preyed upon 
his body, ſo likewiſe were the Powers of his mind 
waſted by it, this intrepid General and ſubtil Statel- 
man being at length transformed into a weak chil 
diſh ſuperſtitious Bigot. The ſame Author howe- 
ver has recorded one remarkable circumſtance of 
his laſt moments, which ſhews, that he had at leaſt 
ſome lucid intervals. As he was drawing near his 
end, his friends, who aſſiſted around his bed, were 
numbering 


v See Dial. 11th P. 488. 
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Eumbering up the many glorious events of his life, 
ſhe Honours he had enjoyed, and the Victories 


f strange, ſays he, that you ſhould praiſe me 
for things, in which fortune has had ſo large a 


has been my peculiar happineſs, and which 1 


aid I give an Athenian cauſe to put on mourning. 

| Clean. Truly, a noble boaſt but had Pericles 
* reaſon to ſpeak thus ? 
4 Pal. Undoubtedly, few men have made a ſoberer 
Euſe of power; he had none of that ſuſpicious cru- 
Elty, from which Tyrants uſually ſeek their pro- 
b ſcttion ; the only Inſtruments he employed to ſup- 
Port himſelf were his Courteoulſneſs ; his Elegance; 


* n : R 5 N 
ä 3 ²˙ LS —2 8 


Wis uſurpation by the gentleneſs and eaſe of his Go- 


man, who, though amiable in his private life, and 


i fections of the Allies, by laviſhing away the com- 


Kdonable, who, from ſelfiſh views, weakened the 
Ehority of the awful Court of Areopagus, and 
gave up the Commonwealth to the impetuous un- 


power. involved his Country in a domeſtic War, 
and ſuffered the Grecians, who were to be preſerved 
fre, only by being united, to weaken and deſtroy 
one the other, 


e had won; when raiſing himſelf on a ſudden, 
„ ſhare, and which many others have in common 
„ with me, and that you ſhould forget that which 


have by far the greateſt reaſon to glory in; Never 


| is Power of Perſuaſion ; and he almoſt ſanctificd 
vernment. But nevertheleſs I cannot command a a 
great in his abilities, urged on the public ruin a 
man, who broke the Manners of the People - who 


uught them Luxury — and who alienated the af- 


mon treaſure in advancing the pride and ornament 
wof one City — and, what is yet iar more unpar- 


thinking multitude — who, rather than part with 


And nevertheleſs, as we yel- W 
terday 
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terday obſerved *, he is praiſed highly by ſever 
Grecian Writers. But, my dear. Eudoxus, i 
this ſurpriſing ? 151 it ſurpriſing, that they eſpecially 
Who lived near the times of Pericles, ſhould hay 
-The Mag 
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ſpoken of him with admiration ?— 


VVV 


nificence and Splendor, to which de had beg moſt 
advanced by him his Perſonal Qualities---his M Biades 
deration- his Contempt of Wealth his munifice young 
Encouragement of the Arts, his Readineſs to te 5 Endo 
ward, his Diſcernment in rewarding---his Endow WR menſc 
ments, ſo bright, ſo various; the Philoſopher, the hard! 
Stateſman, te Orator, the Generat, combining i lated 
him——all theſe contributed to dilfule a Glory a WM houſe 
round this eminent Perſonage. It was impoſſibt, of be 
that they, who ſaw him in this advantageous light, him 
ſhould not have admired him. Then look on ME care 
and ſee, what kind of, Generals and Stateſmen fu the C 
ceeded, when he was no more----Is it ſtrange, tha fair a 


- Pericles ſhould be praiſed and lamented, when com rate x 
pared with men like theſe ?---who, however they end 1 
might equal him in ambition, had few of them WF Coun 
his Integrity, ſcarcely any of them his Abilities, Ei 
not one of them his Abilities and Integrity united: Pa 
ſo that, the faults he committed being continued the m 
and rendered more dangerous by the Vices and vas n 
Weakneſs of thoſe that came after, the Deſtruction (EZ being 
of the State ſeemed not ſo much owing to the wher 
Schemes he had introduced, as to his not being ſtil! and 


alive to govern. | deſol 
Clean. Who were theſe, hs ſucceeded to Pe-. cultu 
ricles 2, bos, 


Pal. The Perſons, who had the principal ma* WW ſolut 
nagement of Affairs, whether Civil or Military, you . 

were Nicias, Cleon, Dan Demoſthenes, Pacbes, fertil 
Lamachis, ® . 


See Dial. 11th as above. 4 ( 
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| Lomacbus; all of them in Capacity far inferior to 


| Pericles. We ſhall have occaſion to obſerve the 
| particular, Characters of moſt of them, as we 

on: But the Perſon, who was thought to bear the 
frongeſt reſemblance to Pericles, and ſeemed: the 
moſt likely to engage the public attention, was Alci- 


biades, he, whom I already mentioned to you—a 
young Nobleman of an aſpiring Soul and excellent 
| Endowments, and who to the advantage of an im- 
menſe fortune added a grace and lovelineſs of Form, 
| hardly. to be equalled. Beſides, he was nearly re- 
| lated to Pericles, - and had been educated. in his 
houſe; and, more than this, he had the happineſs 
of being + han. to the great Socrates, who loved 
bim affectionately, and had employed his utmoſt 
care to render his Qualifications of real ſervice to 
the Common-Weal. | 
fair appearances were all darkened by his inconſide- 
J rate purſuits and impetuous paſſions, and had their 
end in the ruin of himſelf and the e of 15 
Country. 


-You ſhall ſee, how theſe 


Eud. And the War til continued ? | 
Pal. Yes, and probably the Spartans entatained, 


the more lively hopes of ſucceſs, now that Pericles 
vas no more. The Year * after his death, the plague 
being abated, Archidamus entered Attica again, 
| where he committed great . ravages, cutting down 
and deſtroying even the green Corn, and making 
deſolate every place, that had the appearance of 
ö culture. This year alſo, the Inhabitants of Le/- 
bos, thoſe of Methymna excepted, formed the re- 
| folution. of revolting from the Athenians. Leſbos, 
jou know, was an Iſland in the Aegean ſea, large, 
: krtile, and adorned with ſeveral wealthy Cities; 


XX X | its 


Olymp. 87. 4. 
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terday obſerved , he is praiſed highly by ſeveral 
Grecian W riters.. But, my dear. Eudoxus, is 
this ſurpriſing ? Is it ſurprifing, that they eſpecially 
who lived near the times of Pericles, ſhould have 
ſpoken of him with admiration ?—— The Mag. 
nificence and Splendor, ' to which Athens had been 
advanced by him—his Perſonal Quahnes---his Mo. 
deration---his Contempt of Wealth - his munificent 
Encouragement of the Arts, his Readineſs to te- 
ward, his Diſcernment in rewarding---his Endo. 
ments, ſo bright, ſo various; the Philoſopher, the 
Stateſman, the Orator, the General, combining in 
him all theſe contributed to diſfuſe a Glory a- 
round this eminent Perſonage. It was impoſſible, 
that they, who ſaw him in this advantageous light, 
ſhould not have admired him. Then look on 
and fee, what kind of, Generals and Stateſmen ſuc- 
ceeded, when he was no more----Is it ſtrange, that 
Pericles ſhould be praiſed and lamented, when com- 
| pared with men like theſe ?---who, however they 
might equal him in ambition, had- few of them 
his Integrity, ſcarcely any of them his Abilities, 
not one of them his Abilities and Integrity united: 
ſo that, the faults he committed being continued 
and rendered more dangerous by the Vices and 
Weakneſs of thoſe that came after, the Deſtruction 
of the State ſeemed not ſo much owing to the 
Schemes he had introduced, as to his not being ſtill 
alive to govern. 

Clean. Who were theſe, who ſucceeded to Pe- 
WS 7, 

Pal. The Perſons, who had the principal m ma* 
nagement of Affairs, whether Civil or Military, 
were Nictas, Cleon, tans Demoſthenes, Paches, 
Lamacbis, 


See Dial. 11th as above. 
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Lamachus, all of them in Capacity far inferior to 
Pericles. We ſhall have occaſion to obſerve the 
articular, Characters of moſt of them, as we go 
on: But the Perſon, who was thought to bear the 
frongeſt reſemblance to Pericles, and ſeemed the 
moſt likely to engage the public attention, was Alci- 
biades,. he, whom I already mentioned to you—a 
young Nobleman of an aſpiring Soul and excellent 
Endowments, and who to the advantage of an im- 


| menſe fortune added a grace and lovelineſs of Form, 
hardly to be equalled. Beſides, he was nearly re- 


lated to Pericles, and had been educated. in his 


| houſe.z and, more than this, he had the happineſs 
| of being known to the great Socrates, who loved 
bim affectionately, and- had employed his utmoſt 
care to render his Qualifications of real ſervice to 
the Common-Weal. | 
| fair appearances were all darkened by his inconſide- 


You ſhall. ſee, how: theſe 


rate purſuits and impetuous paſſions, and had their 


| end in the ruin of himſelf and the e of his, 
] Country. 8 


Eud. And the War Kill continued ? | 

Pal. Yes, and probably the Spartans entaftained- 
the more lively hopes of ſucceſs, now that Pericles 
was no more. The Year * after his death, the plague 


| being abated, Archidamus entered Attica again, 


where he committed great ravages, cutting down 
and deſtroying even the green Corn, and making 
deſolate every place, that had the appearance of 


culture. This year alſo, the Inhabitants of Le/- 
bos, thoſe of Methymna excepted, formed the re- 


ſolution. of revolting from the Atbenians. Leſbos, 
you know, was an Iſland in the Aegean ſea, large, 


ele, and adorned with ſeveral wealthy Cities; 
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Olymp. 87. 4. 
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its People, of Aeclian extraction; and an Alliance 
had ſubſiſted between the Athenians and them, from 
what time the Grecian Iſlands had thrown off the 
Spartan yoke in the days of Pauſanias. But now, 
the afflicted condition of Athens, together with the 
ſollicications of Sparta, tempted them from their 
faith, of which as ſoon as the Athenians had advice 
from their friends at Methymna, they ordered Pa- 
ches to fail thither with a Fleet of forty- Galleys, 
and to lay ſiege to Mrtylene the Capital of the Iſland, 
Theſe active meaſures obliged the 'Mityleneans to 
ſue for a truce; but their Embaſſadors, whom they 
had ſent to Athens for that purpoſe, not having 
been able to prevail, they applied to Sparta, and at 
the deſire of the Spartans went on to Olympia, to 
be preſent at the rage gee for, this 
year, were the Olympic Games Y to be celebrated. 
There, in the general Aſſembly of the Eſtates of 
Greece, the Leſbians ſet forth the many complaints 
they had againſt the Athenians, the injuſtice and 
cruelty of that deſigning People, and in the moſt 
earneſt manner beſought the convened Powers to 
compaſſionate and aſſiſt them. Such an applica- 
tion, ſupported by the Spartan intereſt, hardly could 
fail of its effect: it was reſolved to ſuccour the 
Milyleneans, and to attack the Athenians by fea 
and land. The Athenians were not diſmayed : 
they reinforced the Army before Mitylene; they 
appointed a fleet of an hundred Galleys to guard 
Aitica; and ordered an other of equal ſtrength 
to infeſt the coaſts of Pe/oponneſus. In the mean 
time, the Spartans, after having in vain expected 
the arrival of the allied troops, which were to join 
them at the 1#bmus, were obliged to haſten home 


Olymp. 88. 


+ 
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to the defence of their own territories. However 
early the next /pring the Spartans invaded Attica; 
and forty two Ships of War were ſent to the aſſiſ- 
tance of thoſe of Mitylene. But the Ships did little 
ſervice : for Paches met them out at lea, and chaſed 
them away far from Leſbos. Diſappointed of theſe 
ſuccours, the Mityleneans were reduced to the ne- 
ceſſity of ſubmitting, and the only conditions they 
could obtain were, that the Inhabitants ſhould not 
be proceeded againſt, till the Athenian People had 
determined concerning them. Accordingly a Mef- - 
ſenger was diſpatched to Athens, together with ſome 
of the Chief of the Mzity/rneans, and Salaetbus Em- 
baſſador from Sparta, who had ſtolen ſecretly into 
Mitylene, and was found in it, when it was taken. 
The Athenians had been greatly incenſed at the re- 
volt of Leſbos; as ſoon therefore as they received 
the expreſs, they ordered Salaethus to execution, 
and inſtructions were ſent to Paches to put to death 
all the Men of Mitylene, and to fell the Women 
and Children to bondage. Theſe ſevere Reſoluti- 
ons were partly the work of Cleon, whoſe violent 
Speeches had greatly inflamed the reſentments of 
the People. The day following, the Athenians 
began to repent them of their extreme ſeverity, 
and, a new Aſſembly being convoked, Diodotus a 
cool conſiderate man, who had already oppoſed Cleon, 
pleaded ſo forcibly in behalf of the Myreleneans, that 
he procured a mitigation: of the dreadful ſentence. 
The preceding Evening, had a Galley ſet out for Mi- 
tylene with orders for a general Maſſacre. And nowan 
other was haſtened away, with large promiſes to the 
Rowers, if they arrived ſoon enough to ſave the Mi- 
bleneans. Nevertheleſs, the bloody Decree reached 
\ WW there firſt, and had certainly taken place, had it 
not been for the humane General, who read it with 
the deepeſt concern, and allowed the unhappy Peo- _ 
| „ 2 ple 
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ple one Day's reſpite. In this dreadful ſituation 
were they, all hope excluded, and nothing but 
wailing and lamentation to be heard throughout the 
City, hen the ſecond Veſſel entered che Port N 
Immediately the joyous news ſpread abroad, and 
the People were called together to have the Sen. 
tence of Mercy pronounced to them. Howbett, 
all thoſe, who had been Leaders in the revolr, were 
put to death; the Walls of the City were levelled 
with the ground ; and all the lands of the Mit- 
leneans were divided among them of Athens, the 


antient Proprietors being only permitted to hold 
them at a certain rent *. 

Eud. But how could the Athenians ſuffice to the 
expence of theſe mighty Armaments ? 

Pal. Theſe laſt efforts almoſt emptied their trea- 
ſury, and from henceforth they were obliged to tax 
themſelves for the ſupport of the War.——The 
ſucceſs at Mitylene was ballanced by the loſs of 
Plateae, which was taken this Summer, after a ſiege 
of about two Years. All this time had this brave 
People defended themſelves againſt a force infinitely 
ſuperior to them; and for many months had the 
City been blocked up by Walls and Mounds, which 
the Beſiegers had raiſed againſt ir. The preceding 
winter about two hundred and twenty of the Be- 
ſieged had formed the reſolution to force their way 
over all theſe works, and to paſs on to Athens: 

the Project was executed with wonderous bravery, 
and two hundred and twelve eſcaped.” This obliged 
the Confederates to keep ſtricter watch; ſo that the 
unhappy Plateaus, preſſed with every kind of want, 
and ſeeing no proſpect of deliverance, agreed to 
ſurrender, on condition, that they ſhould be ad- 


- mitted 


/ 


This took up the latter end of the i and the beginning 
of the 2d Year of the 88th . 
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pid to a fair trial. 


e 


| Wy fakes” Cntr hit 17 to one ſingle 
pont, What ſervices they bad performed for Sparta 
and ber Allies, 
3 E Priſoner's eafily perceived the tendency of this cap- 


in the courſe of this War? The 


Etious Queſtion, and would have ſoftened their Jud- 


lers, by repreſenting to them. wat the Plateans had 


ever been---their Zeal for the proſperity of Greece 
the noble fland they had made in defence rf I Qtberty 


ile preſervation of this State: and if our Country is 


aid in ruins, the Monuments of your Fam:---the 
| Sepulcbres of your Anceſtors, of thoſe brave men wha 


ell on the Day of Plateae ihe 1 5 of the Grads, 


| 10i/b viftory--muſt alſo be laid in ruins, They were 
E ſuffered to ſay on without interruption ; and when 
| they had made an end of ſpeaking, che ſame Queſ- 
tion was again put to each of them ſingly, Nhat. 
| [ervices he had performed to Sparta and her Allies 
in the courſe of this War?—they, every one of 
| them, returned the ſame anſwer, No ſervices, and 
| were "diſpatched inſtantly. Thus did the Spartans 


| baſely ſacrifice this excellent People to the envy and 


reſentments of their Theban Confederates. There 


| were ſlain on this occaſion two hundred Plateans, 
| and twenty five Athenians ; and as many Women 


and Children, as were found in the Place, were 
| condemned to Slavery. | 

Clean. Thoſe brave 7 * a 1 
ble Cataſtrophe But wny did not the Atheni- 
ans march to the relief of this loyal Cary 


e yourſelves, ſaid they, have a near in ereſt in 


Inne Conſervators of Greece, who crowned our Arms 
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Pal. No doubt, they had not Land- Forces ſug. 
cient, both to guard Athens, and to join battle with 
the Confederates. They did, what their ſtrengh 

rmitted them. Their Navies were ſent out u 
infeſt the Peloponnefian Coaſts; and probably they 
expected, that theſe invaſions would oblige Spar 
and her Friends to abandon this tedious ſiege, and 
rather to provide for their own ſecurity.— Th. 
ſucceeding year, the Spartans razed Plateae *, hy 
it was rebuilt by Alexander the Great in honour ty 
the memory of theſe Champions of Liberty. 

Eud. Do not Hiſtorians make mention of a 
Expedition to Sicily, undertaken by the Athenian 
about this time ? 

Clean. What ? to Sicily? 

Pal. Would you have thought it, Cleanthe— 
that, notwithſtanding the difficult burden they hal 
to ſuſtain at home, and the low ſtate of their F. 
nances, they ſhould nevertheleſs, when the enemy 
was in a manner at their Gates, extend their view 
to diſtant conqueſts. Indeed, as I told you, tit 
' conqueſt of Sicily had long ſince been their dar: 
| ling folly ; and unluckily at this time an Embaſj 
from the Leontines opened anew the pleaſing prol 
pect. Sicily, you muſt know, was divided into 
two Parties, the Doric, the moſt conſiderable of which 
were the wealthy Syracuſans, and the Ionian, headed bj 
thoſe of Leontium. The latter, finding themſelves 
inferior in ſtrength, ſollicited aſſiſtance from the Albi. 
nians, who gladly complied with the requeſt, and 
ſent immediately a Fleet, and ſoon after a ſecond, i 
to ſupport them. However, this Expedition pro- 
duced not any thing conſiderable. In about the 
{pace of two years, the Siciliaus wiſely made peace 

. 3 among 


>, 


* Ita pears from Diodor. (L. i z) that Plateae was repaired be. 
fore the Days of Alexander ; bat it was razed again by the Tot 
bans in the 3d Year of the 101ſt Olympiad. 
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Yong themſelves; and the Athenians, after much 
ſpealure expended, were obliged to leave Sicity, 
In the midſt of theſe adventurous attempts, Al bens 
$:d an encreale of Ills to ſtruggle with. The Pe- 
: Woponnefton intrigues had excited a dreadful inſur- 
jection in the Iland of Corcyra, ſo that the Athe- 
ung were in danger of loſing the very People, on 
Thoſe account they had taken up arms. The oc- 
E:Gon of theſe tumults is worthy your notice. At 
Ibe beginning of the War, ſome of the principal 
ve of Corcyra had been made Priſoners, and ſent 
0 Corinth, where, inſtead of the ſevere uſage ſuch 
Pen might have expected, they were treated 
With much humanity, and after ſome years reſtored 
o Liberty. This was a political Act of Mercy. 
In that ſpace of time had theſe men been won over 
70 the ſide of the Confederates; and every art had 
been employed to poſſeſs them with an hatred of 
e Democratical Conſtitution, and diſpoſe them 
o endeavour a change of Government in their own 
Country. When they returned home, they but too 
punctually executed what had been enjoyned them, 
nd having ſtrengthened themſelves with confidera- 
ple numbers, fell on thoſe who were attached to 
the Popular Government, and barbarouſly butchered 
many of them. Soon as the Athenians received 
ſhe tidings, a powerful Force was ſent to the aſſiſ- 
tance of their oppreſſed friends, by which means 
the Democracy again prevailed, and the Pelopon- 
reſſan faction was purſued with the ſame relentleſs 
ö welty, they had ſhewn to others; neither the 
Reverence of years, nor the ties of Affinity, were 
attended to; even thoſe, who fled to the Altars, 
were dragged away from thence, and facrificed to 
ihe fury of the people. Thus was the State rent 
plunder by the violence of contending parties, and 
. ä Corcyra 
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 Corcyra was drenched in the blood of her wretchel 


her domeſtic misfortunes, The Plague began tg 


gious Joſs to a People, already thinned by ſuch fre. 
War. 


2 t almoſt in every part of it, that the aftrighted 


| 
| 
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Sons. You ſhall ſoon ſee the ſame fatal conteft 
diſtract moſt of the Grecian Cities. 

Clean. Unhappy Greece. her humane Man. 
ners, her Sid Courage, whither are coy 
bed i: 

Pal. Beſides foreign concerns, 5 had a 


rage once more with redoubled fury, and took of 
upwards of - fourteen thouſand Perſons, a prod. 


quent returns of the Feſtilence and a fix yean 


„The. Oo Year Þ the Spartans were pre 
paring to invade A:tica, when, as if the whole Ns. 


tural Cinſtitulion of Greece was convulſed, as well 
as the Political, ſuch dreadful. Farthquakes were 


Spar (ans haſtened homeward. However, the nent 
Hering they again viſited the Athenian territoricy 
under the command of Agis,, Son and Succeſſor to 
Archidamus ; and the Athenians, according to the 
plan Pericl:s had laid down, ordered away their 


| flects to the coaſts of Peloponneſus. Demoſthenes, (the Sp 


one of the Admirals; did ſignal ſervice on this oc e nef 
caſion; for having .obſerved Py/us, the Meſſenian 
Plas | mean, to be a place of advantageous ſitur bol 
tion, and which might afford the Athenians fre- [rhe ſu 
quent opportunity ot infeſting Laconia, he landed [appre| 
part of his troops, and poſſeſſed himſelf of it. Im- Netire. 
mcdiately the Spartans repaired thither, and having much 
poſted a choſen body of Men in SphaZeria, a littk pow 1 
Iſland oppoſite to Pylus, they entered the Pylias Offer 


Harbour, and attacked the Athenians. Demoſtiv- ba! 
: at ar 1 


» Olymp, 88, 34 Year, | 


* 


% was a brave man, and was defending himſelf 
Leallantiy When beliold, forty Ships belonging to 
Iche Athenians appeared before Py/us : the deſign was, 


put ſeeing that they declined it, the Ahenians boldly 


failed into the Harbour, ſhattered and ſunk moſt of 


(heir fleet, and laid ſiege to the Iſland. This Diſaſter 
Ithrew the Spartans into ſuch conſternation, that they 


0 8 

efired a truce from Demoſthenes, and deputed an 
i. Embaſſy to Aubens to propoſe peace. But the Athe- 
„ans, always elate and inſolent in proſperous for- 


tune, inſtead of conſulting the Public Good, and 
Ereſtoring peace to their deſolated Country, inſiſted 
Bon unreatonable terms, and even treated the Em- 
paſſadors with inſult. *T'was the clamorous violent 


1 9 © . . 0 . 
can, that was again the Adviler in this matter. 
Lo theſe impolitic proceedings the Abbenians added 


un unpardonable breach of faith. At the concluſion 
of the truce, the Spartans had given up their Ships, 
vn condition they ſhould be reſtored to them, if 
the Pacification did not take place; the Atbenians 
made light of the Promile, and refuſed to deliver 
them. Nevertheleſs, under all theſe diſadvantages 
the Spartans carried on the ſiege of Pylus with great 
fearneſtneſs, and at the ſame time omitted no means 
to ſupply their Countrymen, who were ſhut up in 
WboBeria, The Athenians therefore began to doubt 
che ſucceſs ; and the winter drawing near, it was 


retire. . Theſe ill-boding appearances occaſioned 
much murmuring among the People, and the 

ow repented of their not having cloſed with the 
Offers of Sparla. Cleon on the contrary inſiſted, 
be. chat this delay was owing to remiſs meaſures ; and 
at if the new General, whom they were now to 


Ty y ſend 
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Ie draw off che Lacademani ans to an engagement; 


gapprehended their Fleet muſt ſoon be obliged to 


time Cleon had mentioned. 
ſaxerxes, and was ſucceeded by his Son Aerxs, 
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ſend, would act with vigour, SphaFeria muſt ſhortly 
ſurrender. This new General was Nicias : he 
made anſwer, that be would gladly reſign the con. 
mand to a Perſon of Cleon's Abilities ; and tha 
he could not do à more important ſervice to his Coin. 
try than by accepting of it, fince he thought he coull 
alchieve ſuch mighty things. The unexpected tum 
ſurpriſed Cleon. who was better accuſtomed to make 
ſhew of his courage in a Popular Aſſembly, than 
in the Field of Battle. But the People, pleaſed x 


 Nicias's propoſal, urged it on the Orator ; upon 
which, Cleon, finding himielf caught, had recourſe 


to bluſtering, and declared, that he would not only 


accept of the command, but alſo that he would 


engage in twenty days to bring the Spartans in 
Spbacteria Priſoners to Athens—or periſh in the at- 
tempt. This proud boaſt excited only laughter 
among the People. Howbeit, Cleon got ready 
his Forces, and ſet out on the expedition. 

Clean. And I fear, with little ſucceſs. 

Pal. Indeed, the abilities of the General pre. 
ſaged ill; but the Event was much happier : his cha- 
rater and fortune were now at ſtake, and the near 


proſpect of danger ſobered him. He began his 


operations with great prudence, and having, in 
conjunction with Demoſthenes, made a deſcent on 
the Iſland, he reduced the Spartans to extremity, 
and ſummoned them to ſurrender. There were 
left of them only two hundred and ninety, and it 


was impoſſible they ſhould eſcape alive: they ſub- 


mitted therefore on the terms offered them, and 
were all conducted Priſoners to Athens within the 


This year died 4. 


who 


Olymp. 88. 4th Year. 
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E who was ſoon after murdered by Sogdianns, his na- 
tural Brother: Darius, an other of Artaxerxes's 
@ ſpurious offspring, revenged the death of Aerxes, 
and aſcended the throne of Perſia; he is known 
in Hiſtory by the name of Darius Nothus. 

© Eud. Was there not ſome Embaſly, during the 
8 courſe of this War, from Athens to Artaxerxes? 
Fal. There was, Certain Athenians, who had 
been Eommiſſioned to ſollicit money from the Gre- 
cian Cities in Aſia, in their way thither, met with 
8 Artaphernes, who was on an Embaſſy from Ariax- 
erxes to the Spartan State; and thinking it might 
be of ſpecial ſervice to their Country, they had him 
arreſted, and ſent to Albens. But the Athenians, 
having found that his Commiſſion related to mat- 
ters foreign to them, releaſed him, and appointed 
Embaſſadors to attend him back to Suſa, and to 
wait on the Great King in the name of the Athe- 
nian People. For the fury of Civil War had ex- 
| tinguiſhed every noble Sentiment, and Athens her- 
ſelf was now willing to court even the friendſhip 
of the Per/fian, rather than not to trample on the 
| Liberties of Greece. Nevertheleſs this Embaſſy 
vas without effect; for the Embaſſadors, having 
had account at Epheſus of Artaxerxes's death, pro- 
ceeded no farther. 7 e 
| The next year the War continued to rage in 
| Greece with unabated fury; and moſt of the Gre- 
cian States, beſides the dangers from abroad, had 
| alſo dark - Deſigns and Inſurrections at home to 
guard againſt, This was the caſe particularly among 
the Boeotians and them of Megara; thoſe in the 
| intereſts of Athens conſpiring to introduce a Re- 
publican Government, and the favourers of Spar/a 


& contending for the Ariftocracy. Theſe conteſts 


| brought on, a battle near Delium, whither the 
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Athenians had marched to ſupport their Boeetiay 
friends: after a bloody engagement the Arbenians 
were obliged to retire, and as many of the Boroti. 
ans, as had connections with them, were forced to 
for ſake their Country. At this battle Socrates was 
preſent, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his firm un. 
daunted behaviour z and we may believe Plato, 
when he ſays, that, had all the Athenians fought 
like him, they had doubtleſs obtained the victory. 

Clean. But did not Attica till luffer from the in. 
curſions of the Spartans ? 

Pal. No— the Scene of their Operations were 
principally in Thrace, which they made choice of 
on many accounts. — They had received earnef! ſcl- 
licitations from thoſe parts; Perdiccas of Macedj- 
nia, and ſeveral of the T braci Nations, having 
made them large offers. Then, this was a rich 
Country, abounding in mines, and the chief ſource 
of the Hul nian wealth. ——Bcfides, the Ash ni. 
ans held the Hand of Cythera, which, you may 
remember, lay near the Promontory 'of Tam 
ru and they had alſo poſſeſſion of Pylus; ſo 
that the territories of Lacenia were entirely exroſed 
to their devaſtations; and yet the Sparians did not 
dare to make any diverſion in Attica; for it had 
been decreed at Athens, that the Priſoners taken in 
x york ſhould have their lives, ſo long only, as 

the Forces of Lacedemon ſhould abſtain irom the 
Hic borders: and theſe Priſoners were Spartans 
of the firſt diſtinction. The beſt reſource, they 
had left to them, was therefore to carry the wat 
into Thrace, a Country, in the fate of which Alben 
was too deeply intereſted to be careleſs of its de- 
fence iftorians add an other motive, which 
refiects indehble reproach on the Spartan name: 
the Hel tac were become formidable, and they 

ſought 
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| fought the occaſion of ſending abroad a number of 
| them. Lately had two thouſand of them been 
| ken off d, becauſe their ſervices to the State had 
rendered chem too conſiderable: and this diſtant 
War was looked upon as a convenient opportunity 
ol ſacrificing more of them to the Public Jea— 
| louly. 


| ay fh with ſuch mercileſs ungrateful Maſters. 
pal The Spartans committed the care of this ex- 
LE to Braſidas, a man of approved abilities and 
1 and, what was of as great moment, moderate 
in the exerciſe of power, and a ſtrict Obſerver of juſtice 


of Arms. Acanthus, Stag yra, and ſome other Ci- 
ties, ſubmitted to him: and, ſhortly after, he ſat 
doun before Auphipolis e, the molt important place 
in thoſe parts, from whence the Aibenians were 
| moſtly ſupplied with ſhip-timber, and in the neigh- 
| bourhood of which were the Golden mines. This 
| Settlement had already coſt dear to the Arbentans, 
it had been attended with various misfortunes, and 
twice had the Colonies, which were ſent to it, been 
| entirely cut off by the neighbouring Bartarians. 


Anon, the Leader of the laſt Colony, was he who had 
given it the name of Amphipolis, The Inhabitants 
| immediately ſent advice of their danger to Thucy- 
| dides, one of the Athenian Generals, then in the 


ar Hand Thafus, But before he could get thither, 


dhe City was given up to Braſidas; the advantage- 
Joos terms he bad offered them occaſioned this early 
ch | furrender ; 3 


: s dee Dial. the 6th P. 234. 
ht : Olymp. 89. iſt Year. 
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Clean. Tis n they ſhould have kept 


| towards the Confederates. Theſe amiable diſpoſi- 
tions advanced his progreſs, not leſs than the force 
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ls name, you know, originally was the Nine Ways. 
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ſurrender ; and all that Thucydides could do was to 
provide for the ſecurity of. Eion, in which were 
repoſited the naval ſtores of the Amphipolitans 
notwithſtanding, though he was entirely guiltleſs 
of the loſs of Amphipolis, the impatient Athenian 
condemned him to baniſnment. During this retire. 
ment from public buſineſs he compiled his Hiſtory 
of the Peloponngſian War, that admirable work, 
which ſheweth that he was poſſeſſed of all tHe finer 
talents of the Stateſman, as well as a complete Maſ- 
ter of the military Art. i 
The reduction of Ampbipolis did not content 
Braſidas; he attempted ſeveral other places; and 
moſt of the Cities on the T hraciancoaſt were prepared 
to open their Gates to him: for his Declaration to 
them all was, Hat he 24s come thither with no other 
view than ia reflore them to their Liberties. This 
ſituation of affairs greatly diſtreſſed the Athenians, 
and diſpoſed them to agree to a truce, which the Nell: 
Spartans alſo long ſince wiſhed for: and indeed all, . 
that the War had produced to them both, was, I her th 
Expence, and Weakneſs, the Loſs of their braut 


Cler 
men, and the devaſtation of their Country, A truce pa 
therefore was concluded, for one year, to the great WW a... 


joy of all thoſe of Athens and Sparta, Braſidas and 7 

Cleen excepted. Braſidas ſaw himſelf deprived of I Athen 
a train of conqueſts, which were now opening on ¶ dead. 
him: and Cleon, who loved tumult and confuſion, Ng 


dreaded that inactivity, to which the approaching we 
peace ſeemed to condemn him. However, Braſ. ¶ neſtl 
das ſhewed not much regard to the truce ; he was ny 
ignorant, or pretended to be ignorant, of its being know 
concluded, and by his intrigues drew over many maine 


maine 


Cities from the Athenians, even after the time 
appointed for its commencement. Cleon on the 
other hand moved the People to revenge thoſe 0 


Wrongs 
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Wrongs with immediate War; and an Army was 
ent to reduce the places, which Braſidas had made 
Ito revolt. The next year f, this ill-obſerved truce 
expired 3 and Clean was choſen to command in 
Trace: his ſucceſs at SphaFeria had greatly added 
to his natural inſolence of temper, and he pro- 
miſed to himſelf, that no enemy would dare to take 
the field againſt him. Braſidas was not a ſtranger 
0 his, Character; he indulged the vanity of the 
giddy General, and affecting to retire before him, 
: ut bimſelf up in Ampbipolis. This artifice pro- 
: ved the deſtruction of Cleon. He aſcribed the con- 
duct of the Spartan to fear, and in defiance of him 
made it his pride to march frequently even under 
the walls of the City, with his Forces careleſs and 


and on a certain day, when Cleon leaſt expected it, 
allied out, and charging his left Wing, routed it 
© without much difficulty ; the right Wing fought 
well; but at length was worſted alſo. This had 
been an uſeful victory to Sparta, had it not coſt 


ber the life of the brave Braſidas. 

' WW Clean. But what became of Cleon? 

Pal. That bold man fled, as ſoon as he ſaw the 
Armies engaged, and was ſlain by a common Sol- 
| dier. This Battle brought on a Peace between 
Atbens and Sparta: their two Champions were now 
a dead, and Nicias, who was of a leſs martial dif 
u | roſition, and was unwilling to expoſe to hazard the 
: good fortune he had hitherto had, laboured ear- 
* {Wocſtly in conjuction with Pliſtoanax King of Lace- 
* [4m to put an end to the War. Pliftoanax, you 
© know, had been baniſhed : nineteen years he re- 


J | mained 3 in Baniſhment ; and ſome time before this 
1 had 


Olymp. 89. 2d Year. 


L in looſe array. Braſidas waited his opportunity 3 
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had he been reſtored by means of the Delphi; 
Priefteſs, who, being ſuborned, feigned an Oracle, 
by which the Spartans were enjoined to recall him. 
His Enemies ſuſpected the Deceit; and whatever 
diſtreſs the War occaſioned to Sparta, it was, they 
pretended, a Viſitation for this inſult offered to Re. 
len and the Laws of their. Country. Hence was 
Pliftoanax allo a zealous promoter of the Peace; 
and accordingly it was ſworn to for fifty years, after 
the War had continued ten years completes. 
Eud. But neither was this Peace effectual, if I re. 
member rightly. 
Pal. No the gladdening proſpect was ſoon 
clouded over. In the firit place-{everal of the P- 
| loponn:fian. States had objections to the Treaty, 
which, ſaid they, threatened much danger to their 
common liberties; for by one of the Articles it way 
provided, that it ſhould be lawful to add unto, o 
| take away from the ſame, whatſoever ſhould ſeem good 
to the Lacedemonians and Athenians ; and by 2 ſub 
ſequent Agreement Athens and Sparta engaged, nu. 
tually to ſupport each other againſt all Powers what: 
ſoever : on theſe accounts a new Confederacy was 
formed between the Argives, the Mantincans, the 
Eleans, the Corinthians, and Boeotians. Beſide 
Sparta did not religiouſly perform the terms ſtipu- 
Hated : the Convention was, that all Places and Pri. 
ſoners, that had been taken on either fide, ſhould be 
reſtored ; and nevertheleſs, there were ſome Places 
not delivered up to the Athenians, and others de- 
livered up only after they had been diſmaatled, 
Such manifeſt infractions obliged the Athenians to 


keep Garriſon in e z and the old Animoſitie 
were 
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| werereviving between theſe two rival States. Theſ® 
diſcontents were allo heightened by the intrigues of 
| {Icibiades, who affected now to take the lead in 
the Public Councils, and, either to fink the credit 
of Nictas, or with the view of appearing to ad- 
vantage, if there was a War, ſtrenuouſly oppoſed 


1 9 * 3 


| to reſtrain this dangerous young man; and it is 


liſtened to his inſtructions: but his natural vivacity, 
the torrent of his paſſions, the various diſſipations 
which his Riches expoſed him to, the ſeduction of 


u Flatterers, ſoon effaced the impreſſions which §o- 
rates words had made; and Ambition and the 
„Love of pleaſure reſumed him entirely. What a 
'' Wi pity, Cſeanthes, that thoſe very advantages, Wit, 
*Eloquence, Gracefulneſs of Form, Affluence of 
4 Fortune, that might render men moſt amiable and 
0 


E praiſe-worthy, ſhould ever contribute to make them 


 Wmiſcrable ? Alcibiades's farſt eſſay in Politics be- 
. trayed his envy and deceitfulneſs. Nzcias was en- 
% deavouring to compoſe all differences between the 
two Common-wealths; and Embaſſadors from Spar- 
. ta were actually in Athens with full powers to adjuſt 
des 


Fall matters in diſpute : they had applicd to him, 
pu. for the Peace was looked upon to be his work, and 
the had introduced them into the Senate, where they 


ace! extent of their Commiſſion. This preference, which 
N. the Spartans ſhewed to Nicias,' mortified Alcibia- 
led, 


des, and he reſolved to confound their mealures : 
the night, before they were to appear in the Aſſembly 


matters were to be ultimately determined, he invited 
them to his houſe, and under the guiſe of friend- 
ſhip adviſed them, to be more ſparing of their 
Z Z 7 | Offers 


the peace. Socrates, I have told you, endeavoured 


certain Alcibiades reſpected him highly, and gladly 


bad declared the purport of the Embaſſy, and the 


ef the People, by whom, you may remember, all 
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People to impole on them many conditions hard 


ment of Nicias was; 


through moſt parts of Greece, but no Action er- 


Summers were moſtly ſpent in fruitleſs marches, or 


Offers on the morrow, and not to own what power; 
they were inveſted with, as that would tempt 1b; 


and unreaſonable. The plauſible Counſel pleaſed 
the ſimple men, and the following day, when the 
were. alked in the General Aſembiy, whether they 
were impowered finally to ſettle all matters, they 
denied what they had before acknowledged in the 
Senate of Five hundred. Imagine, what che amaze 
but how much greater do 
you think was hat of the Embaſſadors, when they 
heard the falſe Alcibiades reproach them with want 
of ſincerity, and charge the Spar/ans as a deſigning 
Faithleſs people, who one day affirmed, what they 
the next denied. This wicked Artifice” widened 
the breach between the two States, both complain- 
ing highly of injuries: and ſhortly after, the Albi. 
nians by the management of Alcibiades made all. 
ance with the Argives, the Mantinzans, and thok 
of Elis. 

Clean. So that, through the dark ſubtilty of one 
ambitious Citizen, rhens law herſelf plunged again 
into the miſeries of War. — 

Pal. The fourth year of the ighity nud Olym. 
piad, which was the twelfth from the begin. 
ning of the War, there were military preparations 


ſued. The Grecians, faint and languid, after the 
many waſting toils they had endured, ſhewed no 
longer that Spirit which they exerted at the firſt, 
Neither did the three or four Campaigns, that fol. 
lowed, produce any thing very remarkable; their 


in forming intrigues in the ſeveral States, and bring - 
ing about revolutions of Government: thus Argo 
it a appears, in the ſpace of two years changed her 
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political Form not leſs than three times, and 
| dreadful to think of !—every Revolution was deeply 
| marked with blood; the prevailing Party fignali- 
ung its revenge, by the moſt ſavage cruelties. But 
it ſeems, the long uſe of War had ſteeled their 
hearts againſt all the tender feelings of Mercy; and 
we find that the Athenians themſelves were become 
bloody and relentleſs. There are recorded ſeveral 
affecting inſtances of this, which happened about 
this very time. One, with relation to Scione, 
a City of Thrace. It had received Bra/idas, and 
after the peace concluded with Sparta, the Atheni- 
ans recovered it: to puniſh therefore the Scioneans 
for their deſection, they put to the ſword all the 
men without diſtinction, and all the Women and 
Children were condemned to ſervitude. - Their 
treatment of the Me/zans was yet more barbarous, 
Melos was an Iſland in the Egean Sea, and had al- 
ways preſerved her faith to Sparla inviolate. In 
the ſixteenth year of the War it was beſieged by a 
Fleet from Athens; and after a gallant defence 
the Melians were obliged to ſubmit at diſcretion : 
| nevertheleſs the Athenians maſſacred all thoſe, who 
were able to bear Arms, and made Slaves of all 
the reſt.— Time was, when ſuch brave men would 
have met with more kindneſs at the hands of the 
| Athenian People. But what moſt of all ſheweth, 
| how degenerate and inhuman the Athenians now 
| were, is a Reſolution, not ſuddenly made, in the 
hurry and heat of Battle, but framed deliberately, 
in the Senate of Athens—it was decreed that, As 
| many, as they ſhould take alive in naval Combat, ſhould 
| bave their right bands cut off ®. 

i | „ Eud. 
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Eud. Strange, how cruel are domęſtic Hatreds.— 


obere 
Pal. The year * after the expedition to Melis 


| fs dat 


the War began to have a more important appear- Eus 
ance, and to threaten many other nations beſides Laarour 
thoſe of Greece. The People of Egeſta, a City of ; Pal 
Sicily, had lent Embaſſadors to Arhens to ſollici Ely, or 
ſuccours againſt their Neighbours the People of Neem t 
S linus, who had attacked them in conjunction with anibes 
the Hract ſians. I often have told you, how de. many 
fireable the Athenians eſteemed the poſſeſſion of rhe hi, 
that fruitful Iſland. Alcibiades alſo, fond of ad- hing 
venturous projects, laboured much to engage them Fleet, 
in an expedition, which, he told them, would cer- HAI cn 
tainly be attended with unlimited Conqueſt, Bfcurec 
Wealth, and Glory. The treaſures of S7cily were ced be 
but a poor reward for them to have in proſpect; Nyoung 
they were from thence to paſs over into Africa, and ad, 
take Carthage; then Italy was to feel the power of the fa 
their Arms; till at length their Empire was ex.] Rites, 
tended over all the World. Such were the be d 
wild dreams the aſpiring Alcibiades indulged him- Nconter 
ſelf in. Religi 
Clean. And were the Athenians to be led away credib 

by theſe airy Phantaſies? diers, 
Pal. They were vain enough to hope any thing. the pr 
Beſides, the magnificent way of living Alcibiade Ban im. 
affected, his Jargeſſes, his engaging. eloquence, {he wa 


gave ſtrength and plauſibility to whatever he faid ; Eu 
fo that, though Nicias and the wiſeſt men of th and ex 


State oppoſed the enterprize, yet did the People W Pal 
ſuffer themſelves to be perſuaded by him, and i Alben. 
was decreed to ſend an Army into Sicihy.— Nicias red a 
and Lamachus were joined in the command with {Wand a2 
Aleibiades f probably this at the inſtance of the Naval 


aboare 
VVV „ Band . 
{ Olymp. gift, 1ſt. Year. . # 


ſoberer 
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ſoberer Athenians, in order to temper the violence of 
I w daring Spirit, 

E  Eud. But did not Alcibiades ſoon decline 1 in the 
| Beevour of the people ? 


q Pal. He did: but whether through his own fol- 
y, or the contrivance of his enemies, Hiſtorians 
ſeem to leave it a queſtion, The Athenians, Cle- 
E anthes, were extremely ſuperſtitious, and held the 

Emany Deities, with which their City abounded, in 
Ie higheſt reverence. It happened, when every 
thing was in readineſs for the departure of the 
Fleet, that on a certain night all the Statues of 
Nfercuty throughout Athens were maimed and diſ- 
ſgurecl; molt of the houſes had theſe Statues pla- 
Need before them; and the report was, that ſome 
þ young men of Quality, with nt at their 
head, had been guilty of the impiety, and that, at 
the ſame time, they had profaned the Eleuſinian 
Rites, the molt facred of the Athenian Myſteries. 
The diſſolute manners of Alcibiades, and the avowed 
contempt, with which he had always treated the 
Religion of his Country, rendered the accuſation 
credible. However, he was ſo dear to the Sol- 
diers, that it was thought the wiſeſt Policy to defer 
the proſecution, and though Aleibiades inſiſted on 
gan immediate trial, yet his enemies prevailed, and 
he was obliged to ſet out for Sicily. 

Eud. Do not Hiſtorians ſpeak highly of the pomp 

End expence of this equipment ?. 

Pal. It was, we are told, the moſt ſumptuous 

LAtbens had ever ſent forth; che Galleys, an hun- 

ured and forty | in number, al completely furniſhed, 

and adorned in the richeſt manner. Beſides che 

Naval Forces, a conſiderable. Land-Army went 
board the Tranſports, moſt of them choſen men, 
and many of them, of the firſt Familics in hrs. 

1 Cl. an. 
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Clean. And the ſucceſs—was it anſwerable tg 
theſe mighty preparation? 
Pal. Their firſt Exploits were inconſiderable: 
they found no encouragement on the coaſts of A 
| ly; and in Sicily, the only place they could mak: 
4 themſelves maſters of was Catana. This flow pry. 
| greſs was partly owing to their unſteady Counſel, 
"i For Alcibiades and Lamachus were for active vigo. 
} rous meaſures, whilſt the Enemy was in conſter. 
nation: but Nicias on the contrary diſpirited the 
Army by his ill-timed apprehenſions, and urged Wſuccel: 
that they ſhould immediately abandon the deſign, Works 
becauſe the Egeſteans were not able to make good palread 
the large ſums, which they had promiſed for te hich 
ſupport of the Athenian Forces. An other unlucky Wore v 
circumſtance this Expedition was alſo attended with Pounc 
Alcibiades, the moſt enterprizing and beſt belovel cem 
of the three Commanders, was recalled, When Ptates 
once the Fleet was failed, his Enemies began to fir N 
up the ſuperſtitious Populace, and to inflame then ORs 
with reſentment againſt a man, who had dared ty molt 5 
ridicule the moſt awful Ceremony of their Rel: much 
gion. Theſe ſuggeſtions wrought ſo effectually themſe 
that the Salaminian Galley, which was always em- Sem 
loyed on ſuch occaſions, was ſent for Alcibiad WW'* >> | 
and he was obliged to ſurrender himſelf Priſoner; . 
but the Galley having put in at Thurium, he made beni 
his eſcape from thence, and paſſing over to Eli, Pp ocuſe, 
fled to Lacedemon. plain, 
| End, So that the care of the War devolved a 40 
Nicias and Lamac bus. | tende 
Pal. And neither of them equal to the taſk; 70 wi 
Nictas, flow and irreſolute, full of weak fears, and race 
apt to interpret every intervening accident into u, ithin 
Omen important and ſignificative; and Lamachu, 5 
a man without inffnence, a good Officer, but l 


5 then 


* 4 Ir ö 
indigent 


0 
X 


nd Allies were numerous and expert in War: the 
Albenians nevertheleſs carried on the ſiege with great 


e | 5 
bcceſs, they had beaten the Syracufians, their 


works were advancing conſiderably, and they had 
Balready got poſſeſſion of Epipolae, an Eminence, 
Ewhich commanded the City. Embaſſadors there. 


Foundreſs Corinth, with directions to go on to La- 
redemon, to implore aſſiſtance, which both theſe 
Ptates readily promiſed, and Gylippus the Lacede- 


ol wn 
unn was ordered to Syracuſe. During theſe tranſ- 


actions, the Affairs of the Syracuſians were become 
moſt deſperate. Nicias had carried on his Works 


mM CO 
4. voch nearer to the City, and the Syracuſians finding 


themſelves extremely preſſed had ventured an En- 


Wain, yet ſuch were the advantages obtained by Ni- 
es, that a great part of Sicily declared for the 
e Atbenians, and it was judged impoſſible to fave Sy- 

racuſs. In this juncture arrived Gylppus. It is 


a vas an end of the War; for the Lacedemonian was 

attended by a very ſmall Party, having come to Si- 
K cih with four Ships only: but Nicias, who from 
mal ucceſs was become vain and boaſtful, remained 
1 ithin his lines, deſpiſing, as he ſaid, 4 man, who 
(1b ſo inconfiderable a force durſt preſume 1o-oppoſe 
wes Progreſs, This Contempt coſt him dear. E 
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fore were deputed from the Syracufians to their 


gagement, in which, though Lamachus had been 


plain, had Nzcias marched out againft him, there 
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lippus made his way into the City, and inſpiring the 
Syracufians with new. vigour: led them out againg 
the Enemy. He failed however in the firſt at. 
tempt: but having with a generoſity of Soul, 9 
which there are few examples, acknowledged, tha 
the Misfortune was owing to the improper diſpoſ. 
tion he had made, he the next day renewed the at. 
tack, and diſlodged the Aibenians with great flaugh. 
ter. This dilalter ſunk all Nzcias's hopes; and an 
Expreſs. was diſpatched to Athens, to demand 2 
ſupply. of men, and that other Generals ſhould be 
ſubſtituted in his place, for that the Infirmities, he 
laboured under, rendered him incapable of bearing i 
the hurthen of 0H difficult and unpromiſing Ex. 

tion. 
- Clean. And. did not this Account damp the ad. 
venturous Spirit of the Athenian People? 

Pal. No, Gleantbes. They ordered an additiond 
body of Land-Forces, and a conſiderable F leet to 
be "Ba thither under the command of Eurymedu 
and Demoſt henes, — this latter, the brave man, who 
had diſtinguiſhed himſelf at Pylus. Theſe tw 
Athenians were joined in Commiſſion with Nicia; 
and until their arriwal, two of the Officers already 
in the Army, Menander and Euthydemon, were im 
powered to ſhare the command with him. 

Eud. This Effort of the Athenians ſcems of al 
others to argue the greateſt raſnneſs; for, if I mii 
take not, the Lacedemanians were at 810 'vety time 
ravaging Attica, |; 

Pal. Yes, at this, very time Me was an Arm) 
under the command of gie, which did infinite da 
mage to the Aitic Territories, and had taken po 


ſeſſion of Decelta, -a Caſtle not far from Sunimn 
where they fortified themſelves; fo that the Albi. 


nians were now conſtantly expoſed to their incui- 
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bons, and were obliged to bring their proviſions 
N wund by ſea, at great expence and hazard. Here- 
Itofore, the Spartans returned only after an interval 
Wof ſome months, and the Athenians enjoyed at leaſt 
b heir Winters at peace: whereas, from the taking 
Mi Decelea, they were blocked up, and the Cams 


; ſevertheleſs, the hopes of extending their conqueſts 
In Sicily blinded them to all dangers, and their 
| Eircngeh was wantonly conſumed away in a foreign 
Far, whilſt their own Country was waſted by a 
Victorious Enemy. 

Clan. Theſe Armaments changed, 1 ſuppoſe, 
wy the face of things at Syracuſe. 


peen doing at Sicily, ſince we left it. Gylippus was 
Extremely active in ſolliciting ſuccours from many 
bf the Cities both of Sicily and Italy; and having 
y theſe means got together a conſiderable number 
di Ships, and the Corinthian Fleet being alſo arri- 
Fed, he determined to tempt a naval combat. 
This was a bold trial againſt a People, eſteemed the 
hoſt formidable at ſea of any in the known world. 

However this was the only way of faving Hracuſe, 
ind Gylippus made the experiment: and though 
fern „yet did he derive ſignal advantage from 
ſhe battle; for his Seamen were made acquainted 
Vith the Athenian manner, and he had the good 
prtune to deſtroy three Forts, built by the Albe- 
dans at Plemmyrium, which commanded the en- 
Fance of the Hracuſian Port. Soon after this, ad- 
Fice was brought to him of the preparations at 
Habens, and he reſolved to venture a ſecond” En- 


ee bim; but the new Generals, Menander and 
F * Eut hyde mon, 
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paign in a manner laſted throughout the year. But 


Pal. You muſt firſt know, Cleanthes, what has 


gagement at Sea, before Demeſthenes reached Si- 
&y. The cautious Nicias would hardly have gra- 
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Euthydemon, willing to have the honour of ſome 
Exploit, earneſtly urged him to ſupport the Glory 
of his Country, and engage the Enemy. A battle 
accordingly was tought, and Gy/zppus obtained the 
Victory. The enſuing day arrived the Athenian 
Fleet with Demeſthbenes and Eurymedon. This en. 
creaſe of Enemies extremely terrified the Syracyf. 
ans ; they ſaw the War gathering new ſtrength 
againſt them, and the ſurmounting of one difficulty 
only opened the view to an other. Under all thel: 
diſcouragements, Gylippus ſtill ſupported their ſink- 
ing hopes; and Demeſthenes, having in the night 
attempted to ſurprize the City by land, was re. 
pulſed, and a great number of the Athenians ſlain, 
So brave a reſiſtance made the Beſiegers give up al 
expectation of ſucceſs; beſides the Plague broke 
out allo among the Athenian troops; and Demaſtbe. 
nes himſelf was now of opinion, that the only re. 
ſource they had was to haſten away from that fatal 
Iſland. Nicias likewiſe, after making ſome diff 
culties, conſented to it, and at his deſire it was 
agreed to conceal, it poſſible, the deſign from the 
Enemy. But an Accident prevented this. When 
the Fleet was ready to fail, there happened an 
Eclipſe of the Moon, which the ſuperſtitious NM. 
cias interpreted according to his own apprehenſions; 
the Soothſayers alſo confirmed his fooliſh tears 
and declared that the Departure of the Army mull 
be deferred for three times nine Days k. This de- 
lay gave opportunity to the Syracuſians to diſcovet 
what the Athenians intended; and Gylippus, ap- 
prehenſive that ſo conſiderable an Army, for the 

N Atheniais 


K Tele wic—ſays Thucydides. Mr. Dodell is of opinion 
that Meias deferred his Departure only for three Days; that the 
word iid is an interpolation ; and that inſtead of 724 W 
ſhould read 7966. Vide Annal. Thucyd. 
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E tained, were upwards of forty thouſand, might at- 
Þ rempt ſomething of importance, determined to pre- 
vent their eſcape. 
drew out their troops, and at the ſame time manned 
all their Gallies, in order to attack the Arhenti:1s 


1 them gallantly ; but at length they were obliged to 
retreat, Eurymedon being lain, and ſeveral of their 
| Ships of War ſunk or taken. Diodorus lays, that 
| they loſt in this engagement eighty Gallies and more 
chan two thouſand Men, Immediately upon this, 
„the Syracufians blocked up the iſſue of the Port with 
| WW iron-chains and a range of ſhips, which the Athe- 
e nan, perceiving reſolved to force their way, or pe- 
-n. They had yet an hundred and fifteen Gallies 
remaining; on theſe they embarked the flower of 


their Army, and the reſt of their men were drawn 
i- Nup on the ſhore, to ſupport and encourage them. 


The Hyracuſians were not intimidated : they fell on 
ie the Athenians with loud dreadful cries, and purſued 


en them to the mouth of the Harbour, where as many, 


an {Was endeavoured to break through, ſtruck againſt 
Vi the Boom, and were driven back. And now did 
s; both Parties engage with utmoſt fury; the Athe- 


5 tians, animated by deſpair; the Hracuſians, by the 


uſt deſire of revenge: neither Pity, nor Dread of 
ge. Wdanger were attended to; they, that boarded a 
vet Whip, putting to the ſword all they met with; and 
ap- others, even when they were half o er- whelmed by 
the the Waves, and in the Agonies of death, endeavour- 
1a8 Wing to wound and deſtroy their Adverſaries. At laſt 


the Athenians, broken and ſpiritleſs, quitted the fight, 


ion leaving behind them many of their braveſt men, and 
186 [the greateſt pare of their fleet; whilſt the Shore re- 
; 4 A 2, ſounded 


Aire, Forces, after all the _ they had ſuſ- 
For this purpoſe the Hracuſſans 


| by ſea and land. The Athenians however received 
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ſounded with the . ſhouts of the victorious Syra. 
cuftans. 


Clean. Well but, Palaemon——the poor remains preſ 
of that ill-fated Army what became of them? harr 
Pal. Nicias and Demoſthenes, diſtracted by their this 
misfortunes, and ſcarcely knowing what courſe {MW berl 


to take, determined to abandon the few ſhips, that MW haz: 
remained to them, and to make their way by land. who 
And had they marched off that very night, pro. 
bably they might have eſcaped, But Hern. rend 

crates, the Sracuſian General, amuſed them with 
falſe intelligence. He employed perſons to give but 
them notice, that the Syracufians had laid wait for {ME Riv: 
them, and, if they delayed not their march, would MW tern 
certainly intercept them. His reaſon. was, that his | fron 
Forces were wearied with the late ſervice, and be- they 
ſides it was the Feſtival of Hercules, a day of great W thro 
Rejoycing among the Syracufians. The Generals the 
believed the deceitful meſſengers, and in about two {MW Ene 
days ſer out with the Army. Nothing could be C 
more diſmal than this departure: they were te- mak 
turning back, diſgraced, and vanquiſhed, thinned 
in their numbers, and waſted by fruitleſs toils ; The 
they were abandoning their Fellow-Soldiers, whoſe I for 
wounds would not permit them to be moved; on mad 
every fide were heard the affecting lamentations | This 
ad bitter reproaches of thoſe helpleſs men, who I by « 
ſaw themſelves given up to deſtruction, and cut of I favir 
from all hopes of ſeeing their Country more. The ting 
horrors of this dreadful Scene were alſo deepened I and 
by the gloomy apprehenſions, which poſſeſſed the ¶ but 

whole Army, they had a long weariſome march 

beſore them, through ways they were ſtrangers 0, 
deprived of every conveniency, and expoſed to the ſ © 2" 
purſuit of an enraged enemy. With theſe il bo- 2 
ding thoughts they left the neighbourhood of H- a 
racuſe; Gu 
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racuſe 5 and their fears were but too ſoon juſtified by 
the appearance of a party of Syracuſians, who 
preſſed an their Rear, and continually galled, and 
harraſſed them. For five Days did they go on in 
this diſtreſsful manner, ſtruggling through num- 
berleſs difficulties, and winning every Paſs at infinite 
hazard. The morning of the ſixth Day, Demſthenes, 
who had in the night miſſed his route, found himſelf 
ſurrounded by the Enemy, and was obliged to ſur- 
render at diſcretion, with about ſix thouſand men. 


Mcias was gone on with the bulk of the Army; 
but two days after he alſo was encompaſſed at the 
River Alnarus, and forced to ſurrender on the fame 
terms as Demoſthenes, to ſave his unhappy men 
from immediate. ſlaughter » for ſo reduced were 
they, what through. inceſſant fatigue, and what 
through want of neceſſaries, that they had not even 
the power to defend themſelves againſt the mercileſs 
Enemy. 
| Clean. 
make 


Dire Ambition what havock doſt thou 


Pal. What followed was yet more melancholy. 
The two Generals were tried, and ſentenced to die, 


for having wantonly and from wicked motives 
made war on a People, that never injured them. 
This . ſevere Deciſion was oppoſed by many, even 
by Gylippus himſelf, particularly with the view of 
ſaving Nicias, whoſe exemplary. Virtues and diſ- 
| tinguiſhed Piety had gained him univerſal reverence, 


| and who had always adviſed pacific meaſures —— 
but notwithſtanding they were both put to death l. 
# The 


{ 


This infamous Execution eſpecially of ſuch a Man as Niczas, 
| allowedly one of the moſt virtuous 4thenians of his Days, is 
charged by . Thucydides to the account of the Sicilians : Diodorus 
bas earneſt in acquitting his Countrymen, and lays the whole 
| Guilt on Gylippys. | OT | | | 
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The reft of the Army were treated not leſs rigo. misf 
rouſly, though their lives were fpared to them; 
they were condemned to a grievous and perpetual 
fervitude, and moſt of them for ſome time ad. 
judged to work in the Quarries, where they in- 
dured unutterable miſery. It is ſaid that the fate 
of the Citizens of Athens proved far happier than ferec 
that of the others; and ſome of them were even to b 
reſtored ta liberty, on account of their excellent rih. 
Endowments, and Minds nobly cultivated. Their ordir 
Maſters were wont to be wrought into rapture, at orde 
hearing them repeat the ſublime Compoſitions of MW neig] 
the Poets of their Country, eſpecially thoſe of EU.. C. 
ripides, and could not forbear compaſſionating the [Wl excec 
hard fortune of thoſe amiable Captives. Such P, 
power have the Lettered Arts; they procured them what 
favour and dehverance even in a ſtrange land m. | alwa; 

Chan. But what ſaid they at Athens to all this ? leſs | 

Pal. When the heavy tidings were confirmed them 
there, for at firſt they were looked upon as incre- MW the ( 
dible, the whole City was in confuſion, They WM 
were caſt down from their towering hopes ; their 
fleets were deftroyed ; their choſen men fallen by 


=d 
KN 
3H 
bac 
85 
8 


Arms and Equipments of War all in the hands of 
the Enemy. Beſides, Ruin threatened Athens it- 
ſelf from every ſide; Attica was deſolate ; the 

artans had cantoned themſelves in the midſt of 
her; Euboea, the other Iſlands of the Egean, and 
the Cities of Ionia, were meditating a revolt; and 
the Perftan King had concluded an alliance with 
Lacedemon. 

Clean. Unforrun ate Athens ! 


«i 


n The War in Srl lated two Years--it 1 therefore the 
third Year of the ninety firſt Olympiad. 


— — 
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| Pal. Nevertheleſs, even under this preſſure of 
| misfortunes, he retained her accuſtomed Dignity. 
it was reſolved to act with vigour, and to fit out 
| other fleets ; all the money, that remained in the 
| treaſury , was applied to the. neceſſities of the 
Common wealth ; every ſuperfluous expence was 
© retrenched ; as many, as were able to ſerve, of- 
| fered themſelves ; and even private Grief ſcemed 
to be abſorbed in the concern for the public Proſpe- 
| rity. And what mult appear to you moſt extra- 
ordinary, ſoon as a Fleet was in readineſs, it was 
ordered to Samos, to prevent the defection of the 
neighbouring Iſlands o. 
Clean. Such amazing reſolution l. 
exceeds belief. 
Pal. Yes, Cleanthes, this very trial makes proof, 
| what a People they might have been, had they 
always retained their Virtue. But what is not 
leſs ſurpriſing, all the Nations around dreaded 
them, low as their condition appeared to be: 
the Cities of Greece were forming leagues againſt 
them; new Allies were ſought ; Negotia ions were 
carrying on both with Pharnabazus and Tiſſapher- 
us, Satraps, the one of Lydia, the other of the 
Parts near the Hellaſpont; and on every lide were 
che Lacedemonians ſolliciting aid, as if even now 
t- WW they diſtruſted their own ſtrength ; whilſt Athens, 
elke a Lion at bay, ſeemed to defy theſe conſpiring 
of Powers, and made the iſſue queſtionable. 
d Eud. But was not Alcibiades alſo a en 
id . againſt his en Fi 
th Pal. 


It CEE 


one thouſand Talents, which by the advice of Pericles were 


it | to be reſerved until ſome urgent Diſtreſs required them to be 
'E brought erk 


Olymp. gad. iſt. Year. 
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Pal. He had been a dreadful foe to her, whils 
he enjoyed the favour of Sparta; twas he who 
adviſed the fortifying of Decelea, and moſt of the 
meaſures, which advanced her ruin. But after ſome 
time he loſt alſo the confidence of the Spartan, 
he had injured Agis in the moſt ſenſible manner; 
and it had been found, that the inſinuating Art; 
and the Affectation of the Spartan Frugality, which 
he made uſe of among them, were only the dul. 


ſhould 


ligt of his Ambition, to gain 10 himſelf regari i £5 
and influence. You know, Eudoxus, what a man br 8 
he was, diſſolute, and devoted to . pleafure ; his 5 5 
dreſs, his table, his equi page, were all Luxury and Fa x 5 
Magnificence ; and even among the Athenians, vi- . 5 | 
cious as they then were, his protuſe Life was a re- 2 
proach to him. At Sparta, you would have faid, % was 
he was one of the ſtricteſt Diſciples of Lycurgu I e pi, 
his Garb, ſimple; his food, coarſe ; the tought 1 * 
exerciſe ſeemed welcome to him; and not a Spar. Ky a 
tan could endure better the extremities of hunger wi 6s 
and thirſt, But neverthelefs, this was all Deceit i 3 
and outward Semblance: his heart was ſtill the Wi Th ; 
fame 3 and at this very time he was corrupting the | SLID 
Wife of King Apis, his Protector and Friend, WW Pal. x 
When Axis diſcovered the intrigue, he. prevailed Cools 
on the Ephori to fend perſons to a, whither 4- nveſted 
cibiades was gone to negotiate the Lacedemonian Af. vhoſe A 
fairs, with directions to put him to death. But be was 0 
Alcibiades, being informed of the deſigus aganſt I my at $4 
him, took refuge at the Court of Tifſaphernes, where, ſeems to 
by the ſame pliableneſs of manners, he wrought ton: the 

 himfelf into the favour of that Perfan Lord, which People at 
his plotting Genius did not fail to improve to bis WY againſt th 
own purpoſes. He had determined to be revenged 
on Sparta, and thence did he endeavour to perſuade ping 
Tiſſaphernes, that it was not his intereſt Athens Olymp 


V 
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ſhould be deſtroyed; that this would render Sparta 


too formidable; but that he was rather to aſſiſt the 
weaker againſt the ſtronger, ſo that as to make 


the two States conſume and ruin one the other, 
He likewiſe entertained a correſpondence with the 
Army at Samos, promiſing to ſuccour and reſtore 
his Country, if the Popular Government was once 


aboliſhed, and the Public Concerns committed to 


Perſons, whoſe ſteddineſs might be relied on. 


Eud. There ſpoke his reſentments ; for the ſu- 


perſtitious Populace, I believe, were they who 
chiefly urged his baniſnment. 5 


Pal. That probably was his motive, though he 
pretended that Tiſſapbernes was unwilling to truſt 


the People. This occaſioned much commotion at 
Athens. At length however a Council of four hun- 
 dred was eſtabliſhed , who diſſolved the Senate of 
the Prytanes, and annulled the Popular Aſſembly, 
but nevertheleſs preſerving ſtill the appearance of 
a Democracy, for they choſe five thouſand, who 


were to be convened, as occaſion required, and to 


debate on all matters in the name of the People. 


Clean. And did this new Government favour A 


cibiades's deſigns ? 1 - 
Pal. He found: himſelf the dupe of his own 
Counſels ; for when the Four handred were once 


inveſted with power, they refuſed to recall a man, 


whoſe Abilities were formidable to them : ſo that 
he was obliged to fall in with the views of the Ar- 
my at Samos, who elected him their General. Athens 
leems to have now been in a very diſtreſsful ſitua- 
tion : thoſe in power had loſt the affection of the 


People at home; abroad, the Army was entirely 
againſt them; Euboca, the Iſland whence the Atbe- 
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nians drew moſt of their proviſions, was in the 
hands of the Peloponnefians ; and a treaty was on 
foot between Agis and the Four hundred to betray 
Athens to him. Mean while, the Soldiers at Samos 
were inſtant to go to Athens,” and deprive the Uſur. 
pers by force of Arms; and doubtleſs ſome Act of 
violence muſt have taken place, had not Alcibiades 
reſtrained them : he adviſed them, not to abandon 
Tonia to the Spartans, but rather to ſend Deputies 
to Athens, to demand the reſtoring of the antient 
Government. This falutary Counſel preſerved the 
State; the Four hundred were depoſed without ty- 
mult, and a Decree enacted for the recalling of 
Alcibiades.. re 
Clean. So he returned to his Native Land. 
Pal. He returned, but not immediately.—His 
firſt care was to fix Tiſaphernes in the Athenian in- 
rereſt, and to prevent the ſailing of the Phoenician, 
who had received orders to join the Peloponneſians, 
Whilſt he was employed in this commiſſion, a part 
of the Athenian Fleet had made towards the Fl 
leſpont in purſuit of Doricus Admiral of the $- 
racufian Galleys, and of Mindarus the Spartan; d. 
cibiades therefore, willing to ſignalize his Revoct- 
tion by ſome Exploit, haſtened after them with 
about twenty Ships, and coming up at the very 
time of the engagement, when the Zacedemonians 
leaſt expected it, joined his Countrymem and noi. 
withſtandjng the efforts of Pharnabazus, who had 
| marched down to the ſea-ſhore to ſupport Minds: 
us, obtained the Athenians a complete YET ; 


- 4 Olymp. 92d: 2d. Year. IT he Hiftory of Thucydides is 
continued only to this year, being the twenty firſt year of the 
War—Thucydides in the concluſion of his Hiſtory makes men- 


tion of a Battle, previous to the one here related from 1 
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This ſucceſs had nigh proved fatal to him ; for ha- 

ving ventured to ſhew himſelf to Tiſſaphernes in the 

pride of a Conqueror, and affeCting to diſplay before 
him the Spoils that he had taken, the Perſfan, who 
had too much policy openly to avow the Athenians, 
whilſt his Maſter was in league with Sparta, com- 
manded him to be ſeized, as a Traytor to the Great 

King. 

Clean, What ?——his fortunes obſcured already? 

Pal. He ſoon eſcaped out of the hands of Tiſ- 
ſaphernes, and went again in purſuit of the Lacede- 
monians. At this time Mindarus lay with the Spartan 
fleet before Cyzicus a City of Myſia, and at a ſmall 
diſtance from him was Pharnabazus encamped with 

a powerful Army. Notwithſtanding this formida- 

ble ſhew, Alcibiades reſolved to hazard a battle, and 

having ordered a Body of his troops to land and 
attack Pharnabazus, he himſelf engaged the Spar- 
taus. The Diſpute was ſharp and obſtinate ; but in 
the end the Athenians prevailed on every ſide ; the 

Perſians were routed ; the Spartan Fleet deſtroyed ; 

and Mindarus ſlain r. As for Pharnabazus, he was 

ſo terrified at this defeat, that he covenanted to con- 
cern himſelf no farther in the War againſt Athens, 

Eud. Did not the Spartans allo ſue for peace ? 

Pal. They ſued ; but the Athenians, always inſo- 
lent in ſucceſs, proudly rejected all terms of accom- 
modation, and loſt an opportunity, which never of- 
tered more. — After ſome other Exploits, Alcibiades, 

a * 4 B 2 crowned 
fought likewiſe in the Helleſpont, and between the Athenians and 
Mindarus. From theſe circumſtances ſome have thought it to be 
the ſame Battle, but recorded more minutely by Aenophon. How- 
ever there is reaſon to believe there were two different Engage- 
ments, that cloſely ſucceeded one the other: in the former—the _ 
Athenians had the advantage, though not conſiderably ; in the 
latter, of which I have taken notice, Mindarus, though joined 
by Dorieus with a Fleet from Italy, was defeated by the coming 
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crowned with Glory, returned to Athens*, where he 
was received, as it were, in triumph, amid the loud. 


eſt acclamations, all the people crouding out to the 


Port to meet him ; the Holy Heralds were ordered to 
change the Execrations they had pronounced againſt 
him into /olemn Bleſſings, and the only ſtrife was, who 
ſhould pay the higheſt honours to he Deliverer of his 


Country. But however, theſe were the laſt of his prof: | 


perous Days. After he had for fome time enjoyed 
the exultations of his Fellow-Citizens, he was obliged 


to leave Athens; for new diſturbances were breaking 


out in ſome of the Grecian Iſlands. The Athenian 
Affairs in Ionia alſo began to be in a dangerous ſitua. 
tion. Cyrus had been appointed Governour of all the 
Provinces of the Leſſer A/ia : he was ſecond Son to 
Darius, and, though only ſixteen years old, had been 
intruſted with this important Commiſſion, through 
the intrigues of his Mother Pary/atis, who had it in 
her views to ſupplant his elder brother, and to place 
him on the Perſian throne. Lyſander allo had been 


ſent from Sparta to command in the room of Minda- 


74s, This new Admiral was fraught with all the 
Arts, that could recommend him at a Court, ſuch as 
that of Cyrus; he was ſupple; inſinuating ; a zealous 
Admirer of the young Prince, who in truth was a- 
dorned with ſeveral excellent Qualifications ; and 
knew how to give his flattery the moſt pleaſing drels. 
Thus endowed, he could not but win the favour of 
Cyrus, who unfortunately from his infant years had 
been accuſtomed to the ſervile adulations of the de- 
generate Perſians. Beſides, the Prince had received 
directions at Saſa to ſupport Lacedemon, which he was 


the more diſpoſed to do out of hatred to T:ſſapher- 


nes, whoſe connections with Alcibiades were at leaſt 
ſuſpected; ſo that the Athenians loſt all hopes of 
; RR LS OES 


* Towards the cloſe of the firſt year of the 93d. Olympiad. 
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aſſiſtance on the ſide of Pena. Theſe Changes 
made it neceſſary for Alcibiades to take a progreſs 
through the Jonian Cities, and ſollicit ſupplies from 
them; and the care of the Fleet. during his abſence 
he committed to Antiochus, a Man, who had no 
other merit, than that of being Miniſter to his 
Pleaſures. He had ſtrictly enjoined it to him, 
not to attempt any thing; but Antiochus cauld not 
reſiſt the temptation of commanding on a Day of 
Battle; and having accordingly defied Lyſander, 
he was routed with the loſs of fifteen Galleys t. 

Eud, And to the ruin of Alcibiades's fortune, if 
| miſtake not. 

Pal. Such an inſtance of ill conduct afforded too 
fair a pretence to thoſe that envied him, not to be 
improved to his deſtruction ; and the People, who 
never forgave the want of ſucceſs, eagerly liſtening 
to his accuſers, he was deprived, and ten Admi- 
rals appointed to command in his ſtead, The fol- 
lowing year, happened the memorable Fight at 
Arginuſae, three Iſlands ſituated between Leſbos 
and the Aſiatic coaſt. Callicratidas, who had ſuc- 
| ceeded Lyſander, beſieged Conon one of the Athe- 
nian Admirals in the port of Mityleue. The other 
Admirals reſolved to extricate him; and having 
| brought together the remainder of the Athenian 
| Fleet, they prepared to attack the Spartans. In the 


Engagement Callicratidas was ſlain, and ſeventy of 


| his Ships ſunk or taken. You would hardly ex- 
| pet, Cleantbes, that ſp glorious a Victory ſhould 
| tave proved criminal to thoſe, by whoſe valour and 
conduct it was obtained. It happened that in the 
cht there were funk twenty five of the Athenian 
VR | ; 


| Olymp. 93d. 2d, Year, 
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| boldly refuſed to accede to fo unjuſt a Decree, and, 


bd 


R 
remarl 


Galleys z and directions had been given to Thera. 
Victim 


menes to take up the Bodies of the Dead, and to 
perform to them the laſt. duties: for among the and hi 
Athenians it was accounted the greateſt impiety to bim o 
ſuffer their Citizens to be deprived of the rites of Mt aid he 
Obſequies : but, a ſtorm ariſing, Theramenes had it iſie in 


not in his power to execute his Orders; and at his {MW 299: 
return to Athens, finding that there was much mur. for our 
muring on this account, he, to exculpate himſclf, %s 4 
charged the Admirals with having neglected this bleſſed 6 
important Office. No People, you know, was , 10 
more eaſily inflamed than the Athenians, when their charge t/ 
Superſtitions were in queſtion, In vain did the to Exec 
Admirals repreſent he ſervices they had performed, Were att 
the + ſhattered condition of their ſhips, the tempeſtuous Vere me 
weather that followed, all their Remonſtrances were noble de 
ineffectual, and they were condemned to die. At ©/9n. 
the firſt, many of the Athenians oppoſed the cruel WE nerals to 
ſentence, but terrified by the menaces of the Peo. MW Fratitude 
ple, who threatened to involve in the ſame fate thoſe MW Pal. J 
who appeared in their behalf, they all deſiſted, 9. 22 
crates excepted — he was Epiſtate, or Preſident be 4: 85 
| ne 


of the Day —notwithſtanding all their threats, he deu 
ſecution *. 
to his immortal honour, ſtood alone againſt the proſpered 
violence of the 1mpetuous Multitude. 
Clean. And did theſe brave men really ſuffer 
death ? Be SHOP 7 OT RIOT} 1 
Pal. Of the ten Admirals, ſix were executed: 
Conon and Leon were not preſent at the engage. Admiral, by 
ment; and of the eight remaining two ſaved MW 7 The P 
themſelves by flight u. Diodorus has recorded a WM —Banſt the 


e remarkable tardly with 


a The two, that eſcaped by flight, were Protomachus and | from his bei 
Ariflogenes—Diomedon, Thraſylus, Erafinides, Lyſias, Ariflocri 
res, and Pericles, Son to the Great Pericles, ſuffered Death. MF 
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remarkable Speech made by one of theſe unhappy 
Victims, Diomedes, a man of blameleſs Manners, 
and high Military Character ; as they were leading 
him out, he deſired to be heard, Oh, Athenians, 


ſaid he, may this Sentence, by which ve die this day, 


iſſue in the proſperity and happineſs of this Common» 
wealth ; our laſt breath ſhall be employed in praying 
for our Country : but at leaſt remember, that our 


Vows and Thankſgivings to the Immortal Gods, who 


bleſſed our Arms with Victory, are yet unpaid ; ſince 
it is no longer in our power, be it your care to diſ- 
charge that ſolemn Duty. He ſaid, and marched on 
to Execution. The fame Author adds, that they 
were attended by all the Virtuous Citizens, who 
were melting into tears at the undeſerved fate and 
noble deportment of thoſe excellent Men v. | 

Clean. How could that People ever find Ge- 
nerals to fight their Battles, after ſo ſignal an in- 
gratitude ? 385 


Pal. You ſhall fee this iniquitous condemnation 


ſeverely viſited on them. However the People 
ſoon repented of the unjuſt Sentence, and treated with 
abhorrence thoſe, who had been foremoſt in the pro- 


ſecution *. The enſuing year, the Lacedemonians 


proſpered greatly: for Lyſander, who had been re- 
L# 1 inſtead 


Olymp. 93d. 3d. Year. | | 
* Lyſander could not be Admiral a ſecond time, it was incon- 


ſtent with the Laws of Sparta; therefore Aracus had the title of 
Admiral, but Lyſander had the power. 


The Public Hatred fell chiefly on Cleophon, who pleaded 


| apainſt the Admirals, and on Calliæenus, who preferred the de- 
cee; but it is ſurpriſing that Theramenes was not dealt more 
hardly with; and yet is he ſpoken of in Hiſtory, as a Man of 
humane diſpoſitions. I ſuppoſe, the favour ſhewn to him aroſe 
tem his being, in a manner, driven to accuſe the Kann 
I order 
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inſtated in the Command ?, was all-powerful with 
Cyrus ; and when that young Prince, on account of 
ſome Acts of cruelty he had been guilty of, re. 
ceived orders from Darius to return to Suſe, he 
gave directions that the Tribute of all his Provin- 
ces ſhould be paid to the Lacedemonian Admiral, 
By means of this, Lyſander was enabled to enter. 


rize mighty things; he ſurpriſed ſeveral of the 


flands ; he reduced part of Caria; and laid ſiege 
to Lampſacus, an opulent City on the Streights of 
the Helleſpont, The Athenian Fleet at this time 
was commanded by Conon, Adiamantus, and Phi- 
locles, who immediately haſtened to the relief of 
this Confederate City; but hearing on their way 
that it was already in the hands of the Enemy, they 
anchored at Aegos-Potamos, a Place on the Thra- 
cian Coaſt, oppolite to Lampſacus. It was the pur. 
poſe of Conon and his Collegues to provoke the 
Spartans to an engagement, for they were only 
about two Miles diſtant from them; and therefore 
early each day was their fleet formed in line of bat. 
tle : but Lyſander ſeeming to decline the challenge, 
this rendered the Athenians remils and licentious, 
and the Soldiers generally went on ſhore towards 
the cloſe of Day, and ſpent the Night in relaxation 
and revellings. Lyſander was an expert General; he 
ſaw that he had ſufficiently encouraged the ſecurity 
of the Athenians ; one Evening therefore, ſoon as 
the light Veſſels, which he had ſent to obſerve when 
the Athenians went on Shore, had given the ap- 
pointed ſignal, he ordered his Fleet to move G 
. 


order to exculpate himſelf: they had charged him with the care 
of the Dead; and therefore, if they were not found guilty, be 
| _ muſt have ſufferet. pet ior 
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and attack the Albenian Galleys. Conon was the 


firſt, who perceived. them advancing, and all that 


could then be done he did; he commanded the 
Alarm to be ſounded, he himſelf called aloud on 
his men, he beſought, he threatened, but to no 
purpoſe, they were already diſperſed along the 
ſhore, many of them o'er whelmed with ſleep, all 
of them unarmed and in confuſion; and the few 
that betook them to their Ships, and endeavoured 
to make oppoſition, were ſlain in the attempt *. 
Thus at one blow, in one inſtant, was the ſtrength 
of Athens deſtroyed ; Conon with eight Galleys only 
eſcaping to Cyprus. The other Generals with three 
thouſand Atbenians were taken Priſoners ; of theſe 
Adiamantus alone was ſpared, becauſe in the proſe- 
cution of the War he had ſhewed mercy ; the reſt 
were all put to death. Judge, Cleanthes, what 
was the Conſternation of Arhens, or the Triumph 
of Lacedemon, at the receit of this important News. 
n the mean time, Ly/ander purſued his victory, 


xen ſubject to that unfortunate People, diſmiſſing 


ordering them to repair to Athens, 

Clean. To Athens Why ſo, Palaemon 2 

Pal. To croud that City, that it might be 
the more eaſily famiſhed, when the Spartans 
ſhould beſiege it. That time of diſtreſs came 
peedily. Agis, and Pauſanias, who had ſuc- 
eeded his Father Pliſtoanax, marched againſt it, 
Ind Lyſander with a Fleet of above two hundred 
alleys appeared before the Pirean Port, ſo that 
al the Avenues were entirely blocked up, and the 


| 2 Oly mp. 93d. 4h, Year; the twenty ſeventh of the Wat 


and reduced all the Cities and Iſlands, that had 


the Athenian Garriſons, where-ever he came, and 
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ity ſoon began to feel the want of Proviſions. | 
4 C Notwith- 
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Notwithſtanding theſe dreadful traits, the 4. «+ 
nians {till defended themſelves ; for the Lace. h ” 
monians refuſed to enter into treaty, except ther = (- 
Walls were demoliſhed. At laſt, preſſed by ſoe M OD. 
famine, they impowered Theramenes. to go 0 oui 3 
Sparta, and endeavour at any price to ſave the MW El By 
wretched remains of the Albenian People. Ac. ah 
cordingly peace was obtained on theſe condii. M8 = 
ons — that the Long Walls and Fortifications of tj, 
| Piraeus ſhould be levelled with the ground Il 
all their Ships, twelve only excepted, ſhould be ging 
up to Sparta — that ibey fhould reftore all thoſe thy 
had baniſbed and that they ſhould in all things fi. 
kw the Lacedemonian Fortune, The Boeotinn;, i 
the Corinthians, and other Confederates, gave their 
ſuffrages for the utter extirpation of Athens; by 
the Spartans alone oppoſed it, (pretending tha ME 
they could not conſent to the total overthrow of i 
a City, that had deſerved ſo well of Greece. 
ſuſpect much, that it was rather to preſerve 23 
ballance againſt the Boeotians, than from generouW 
motives, that Sparta was willing to ſpare that Ri 
val State. It is obſerved; that the Day, on wid 
the Walls were demoliſhed, was the AnniverſayM 
of the Victory at Salamis. And Plutarch teh 
vs, that Lyſander commanded the Walls to , 
demoliſhed, and the Ships to be ſet on fire, 
the ſound of Inſtruments, the Spartans crowned = 
with Garlands dancing along. How mean and 
unworthy, thus to encreaſe the diſtreſs and anguily, 
of this affficted People | — But they were nov 
to bear the inſults of a proud conqueror, and t 
feel the Weight of miſery, which Corrupted Man 
ners and ambitious ill · digeſted Counſels had brougit 
on them. | N 
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DrALOGUE THE THIRTEENTH, 
PAL AEMON, Eu poxus, and CLEANTHEs, 


PALAE MON. 


Eſterday, Cleanthes, you were lamenting over 

the hapleſs fate of Athens, her Navies de- 
ſtroyed, and her Walls in ruins: but far more 
dreadful was the deſolation, that followed. That 
wretched City was now left expoſed to the rage of 
a licentious ' Conqueror; and Lyſander, as if he 
had thought it a light matter to have deprived her of 
all Military Defence, endeavoured to ſubdue the 
very Spirit of the People, and by Tyrannical Rule 
to break them to ſufferance and bondage. For this 
purpoſe he compelled them to elect thirty Perſons, 
whom he inveſted with unlimited power to model 
the Common-wealth, as they ſhould think expedi- 
ent ; they were to appoint the Senate, to name 
Magiſtrates, to preſcribe Laws: ſo that the De- 
mocracy was totally ſuppreſſed,” and the State aban- 
doned to the Luft of theſe arbitrary Governors. 
Eud. But were not they Athenians, who were 
thus intruſted with the Government ? 

Pal. Yes, Eudoxus, they were Athenians ; and, 
for that very reaſon, the more ſevere and galling 
was the Scourge. Lyſander knew well, that unli- 
mited power makes Hrants; and that even thoſe, 
who appear moſt zealous for Liberty and juſt 
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Laws, are apt to oppreſs, when Deſpotic ſway is 
permitted to them. Beſides, theſe men had the indig- 
nation and hatred of thoſe, who had ſo lately been 
their Equals, to contend with, which muſt naturally 
have encreaſed their jealouſy, and exaſperated them 
the more to deeds cruel and mercileſs, , And then 
conſider, by this artful contrivance the Odium was 
in ſome meaſure taken off from Sparta: it was by 
the hands of Arbenians, that Athens ſuffered ; her 
own Sons plunged the dagger into the boſom of 
their expiring Country. 

Clean. And what, did theſe thirty Albenians be- 
come ſo tyrannical? 

Pal. It is ſcarce to be believed, what exceſſes of 
cruelty they were guilty of, Ar firſt, their Pro- 
ceedings, though rigorous, had the appearance of 


degrees Avarice and Revenge led them on, and 
they found it neceſſary to have a Garriſon from 
Sparta, to ſupport them in their lawleſs meaſures, 
As ſoon as they had this addition of ſtrength, they 
gave a looſe to violence, and all the greateſt and 
beſt men of Athens, all thoſe, whole Characters 
could be a reproach, or Fortunes a temptation to 
them, were involved in the ſame fate; even not 


to applaud their conduct was a treaſon worthy of 


death; and every day was ſtained anew with blood. 
At length, ſome of the Tyrants themſelves thought 
it impolitic to go on thus; and it was reſolved to 


except from this general Proſcription three thou- 


ſand Citizens, whoſe Lives ſhould not be forfeited, 


but by a legal trial before the Senate. This gained 


them ſome friends; but as for all the other Athe- 
nians, they were ſacrificed promiſcuouſly, without 
| yen the formality of an accuſation, What is moſt 
| e ſurpriſing 


Juſtice z and none, but thoſe, who were in ſome 
way criminal, were condemned to die. But, by 
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ſurpriſing, there were two, Critias and Theramene, 
who had been diſciples to Socrates, and numbered 
among his friends; and yet in cruelty Cri:zas ex. 


N F 
diſtinge 
. thoſe, ; 


celled all the reſt : Theramenes indeed was of ; WM Hbulls, 


gentler diſpoſition, and publickly declared againſt 


ſuch outrageous attempts, Theſe Declaration; 


— 


ter Vi 


not co1 


proved fatal to him; and Critias, apprehending the de 


that the People might be excited to aſſert their L. 
berties, charged him before the Senate, as a Mo. 
ver of ſedition: but perceiving that the Senators 
liſtened favourably to Theramenes's defence, [, 
ſaid he, „put an end to all debate concernin 
e this matter, I eraſe Theramenes's name out 2 
e the lift of the three thouſand, and therefore, his 
% Cauſe not being cognizable here, I, of my own 
power, ſentence him to die:“ and with the ſame 
breath ordered the Soldiers to lay. hands on him, 
Theramenes endeavoured. to eſcape, and made his 
way to an Altar, that was near; but that Sanctuary 
availed him not; he was torn away thence, and 
forced. to ſwallow the Draught of Hemlock. An 
Execution, fo. dreadfully circumſtanced, terrified 
all Athens, and obliged moſt of the Citizens to 
ſeek a refuge in ſome of the other States of Greece, 

_ Clean. But is it poſſible that the Spartans, after 
pretending to ſpare Athens, could have looked 
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Eud. 


| extolled 


with pleaſure on barbarities fo enormous. ; 6 Pal. 
Pal. It is fo true, that they even publiſhed an I Put alſo 
edict; requiring, that all the Athenians, that fed, 2 
ſhould be delivered up again into the hands of the B- _ in 
rants, and forbidding ail Perſons, under the penally MW he WC 
of Five Talents, 10 affiÞ them in their flight. Bur | And fear 


the Principles of Humanity were more forcible 
than the Dread of the Spartan Power, and both 
the Argives-and the Thebans ſhewed much kindnels 
to this afflicted People. The Thehans eſpecially 
_ diſtinguiſhed 


| Tyrants t 


months. 


„ Olyn 


this Oly 
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diſtingurſhed themſelves; they impoſed a Mul& on 
| thoſe, who ſhould refuſe protection to the Athenian 


Fugitives. This became the means of ſaving Thra- 


fbulus, an Athenian of great birth, but much grea- 
cer Virtues : he had eſcaped into Bvoeotia, but 


| not content, except he could alſo contribute to 


the deliverance of his unhappy Country, he 
| with thirty more ventured back into Attica, and 
ſeized on Phyle, a Caſtle near the Frontiers. The 
Tyrants, greatly alarmed at this enterprize, offered 


Thraſybulus any terms, even to admit him to a 


| ſhare of the Sovereign Power, in Theramenes*s 

ſtead, if he would deſiſt. But he generouſly an- 
| ſwered, that no Offers ſhould ever bribe him from the 
| ſervice of his Country, and that either be would re- 
| deem her from Slavery, or die in the Attempt. So 


| glorious a reſolution having drawn in numbers to 


him, he ſoon was in a condition to march againſt 


| them, and in a ſhort time made himfelf maſter of 


the Pirean Port. In a word, ſuch was the ſucceſs 


| of Thraſybulus, the Tyrants were forced to leave 


| Athens, and by the Virtue of one brave man the 
| City was again reſtored to its antient Government 
and Peace b. Fe 3 


Eud, This Thraſybulus, J remember, is highly 


| extolled in hiſtory.— 1 „ 
Pal. He was a man, not only of great Abilities, 
but alſo of the ſtricteſt Probity, and moſt ſincerely 


| Zealous for the Public Good. Of this he gave a 


ſignal inſtance, after the Tyrants were expelled.— 
The wounds of Athens were yet bleeding freſh ; 
| and ſcarcely was there a Family of diſtinction, but 
} | 2 had 


v Olympiad. 94th 1ſt Vear.Diodorus falſely ſuppoſes the 
x Tyrants to have held the Sovereign Power until the 4th Year of 
| this Olympiad—whereas they were in power only about. eight 
| months, Vide Dodwell, Annal. Acnopb. 
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had cauſe to mourn the cruelties of the late G0. 
vernment : at the ſame time, all thoſe, who had 
been ſubſervient to the Tyrants power, had many 
gloomy fears, and hated a Revolution, which they 
apprehended muſt prove fatal to them. prag. 
bulus ſaw this; and though his own wrongs called 
aloud for revenge, he nevertheleſs preferred the 
common Proſperity to all private regards, and pro- 
poſed a Law, that all, that had been done in th: 
Days of the Tyrants, ſhould be entirely forgolien. 
This happy Expedient confirmed the public tran- 
quillity, and cauſed Amity and Cordial Affection 
to ſucceed to Rancour and Diſtruſt. 8 
Clean. I am amazed, Palaemon, that the Spar- 
tans did not ſupport the Tyrants? LO 
Pal. This was owing to Pauſanias, one of the 
Kings of Sparta, who, though he was commanded 
to march into Attica to their aſſiſtance, yet ſecretly 
favoured the deſigns of Thraſybulus; he looked on 
the Eſtabliſhment of the Thirty, as the work of 
Lyſander, and was jealous of that ambitious enter- 
priſing General: for Lyſander had new modelled 
the Government in moſt of the Grecian Cities, and, 
by conferring the authority on whom he pleaſed, 
had made to himſelf a number of Dependants. 
Clean. But pray, was Alcibiades dead before this 


time? for there is no mention of him in all 


Pal. He had been put to death, about the time 


that Traßbulus entered Attica, by Pharnabazus, 
at the inſtigation of Critias and his Collegues : for, 
_ depreſſed and exiled as he. was, he was formidable 
to that band of Tyrants. The Place he choſe firſt 
for his reſidence, after the defeat of Antiochus, was 
on the Thracian coaſt ; but he moved thence, as 
ſoon as he heard that Athens was taken: for the 
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Spartans, he well knew, would not ſpare him. It 
is ſaid, that they, who were ſent to murder him, 
did not dare to attack him openly, but ſet fire to 
the houſe, where he ſlept; and that Alcibiades, 
perceiving the flames, wrapped his Robe about 
his left arm, and with his Sword in his right hand 
ruſhed through, and was ſlain by the Darts and 
Arrows of the Aſſaſſins, none of them venturing 
to approach near him. Such were the fatal 
rewards that aſpiring Athenian obtained to himſelf, 
| he, whoſe extraordinary Endowments, if properly 
employed, might have rendered him a Bleſſing and 
an Ornament to his Country. . | 
| Scarcely were the Athenians recovered from the 
miſeries of the late War, when their own ſuper- 
ſtitious Phrenſy brought on them a new Calamity — 
| a Calamity as much to be deplored, as any that 
{ Hoſtile Rage had yet expoſed them to; the Con- 
demnation and Death of the Great Socrates. You 
have heard me, Cleanthes, make frequent mention 

of him: but ſuch was his whole Character, ſo diſ- 
| tinguiſhed is the place he holds in the Grecian An- 
nals, that I ſhould think your Improvement was 
not well conſulted, if I gave you not a more exact 
| Portraiture of what this excellent man was. 

He © was born of mean Parentage, and laboured 
under all the difficulties of an indigent fortune, ha- 
ving in his earlier Years loſt the little Patrimony, 
that was left to him : his Form was uncouth ; his 
Voice coarſe; his Countenance harſh and ill-favour- 
ed; ſo that, you ſee, he was not poſſeſſed of any of 
theexternal Advantages, which uſually beſpeak regard 
and acceptance. But, to ballance this, he had a Mind 
A fair 


© Plato paſſim. Xenopb. in Memer. Diagen. Laers, in Socrate. 
Cicero plurimis locis. 
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fair and beautiful, great Strength of Parts, an ama. 
zing Quicknefs of Apprehenſion; and with all, a 
winning attractive Deportment and the moſt amiable 
Manners. His Natural Abilities he improved by 
the Study of Philoſophy ; and as ſoon as he was 
capable of making a Choice, he determined to re. 
nounce all barren Speculations, and to confine him- 
ſelf to Truths, Moral, and Uſeful. In this view, 
he endeavoured not ſo muck to ſearch into the Se. 
crets of Nature, as to ſtudy Virtue : he brought 
Philoſophy from her myſterious dark Retreat into 
the chearful Ways of Men; he taught her to mix 
in the Buſtle of Cities, tad to become the Orna. 
ment of Domeſtic Life. And this he did, not by 
profeſſed Lectures and ſet Diſcourſes ; his whole 
Converſation—his whole Bchaviour—was full of 
Inſtruction : at his Meals, in his Walks, in the 
Streets and Shops of Athens, in the Aſſemblies of 
the People, in the very Camp, and amidſt the 
Toils of War, he was always making wiſer thoſe, 
who had the happineſs to be near him; he was cor- 
recting their Faults, and informing their Under- 
ſtandings. Had Alcibiaces, had Critias, and many 
other Atbenians 'of thoſe times, remembered well 
his admirable Leſſons, they had lived happy and 
honoured. Alcibiades, as I told you, ſeemed above 
all others to be his choſen Care; the many noble 
Qualifications, with which Nature had endowed 
him, made him dear to Socrates, and he took un- 
common pains to reſtrain his Vanity and Ambiti- 
on. Do you know, would he ſay to him, what 
the 9 and Eupences of the Commonwealth 
amount to aunually——I/hat Appointments are ne. 
ceſſary for the Maintenance of an Army—— By what 
means you may raiſe Supplies? This was at the 
time, when Alcibiades, Spiring and 1 
ce 
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ced, was compaſſing in his hopes the Adminiſtra- 
tion of Public Affairs, and planning to himſelf, 
what mighty things he would do for Atbens; he 
was to bid defiance to the whole Perſian Empire, 
and to make Artaxerxes tremble in his Palace at 
Suſa.-——— When the young Athenian was at a loſs 
how to anſwer theſe ſignificant Queſtions, „hen, 
would Socrates proceed, what will Ameſtris 9 ſay, 
when ſhe hears that the Man, who meditates theſe 
mighty Enterprizes, and menaces ruin to her Son, is 
a raw unfledged-Stateſman, a Stranger to both the 
Political and the Military Arts, who has neither 
Intereſt. at home, nor Weight abroad ? how contemp- 
tuous will ſhe ſmile, when ſhe hears this; and ſcoff 
at the vain Preſumer ?—q@-— — On an other oc- 
caſion, perceiving him much elated on account of 
his Riches and large Eſtate, he ſhewed him a Map 
of the World, and bade him find out Attica there- 
in: he did ; it was contracted into a little Speck : 
he then bade him point out his own Eftate ; but 
when that could not be done, how mean is it then, 
replied Socrates, to prize yourſelf on that, which is 
fo inconfiderable, that its place is not here to be 
found ?- In this manner did he cultivate the 
Minds of the Youths of Athens; the Diſſolute he 
formed to Sobriety and Temperance ; the Froward 
to Modeſty and Submiſſion ; the Impious to a 
Reverence of Religion, and a Life of Purity: be 
beſt way of worſhipping the Deity, would he ſay, 
is to live as he commands: he taught them to avoid 
the flowery paths of Pleaſure, to look down with 
indifference on Splendor and Wealth, to inure them- 
| ſelves to Labour and Difficulties, and to meet the 
| approach of all Dangers whatſoever with Firmneſs 
| 4D 2: and 


* 
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4 The mother of Artaxerxes. 
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of 


1 


and Intrepidity; for that Nothing was an J, but of diſti 
to do Ill, nor any thing Honourobl: and Glorious, ged to 
but what was Virtuous and Good.—Neither were which i 
theſe Inſtructions the Dictates of Supercilious Pride verthele 
and Oſtentation; they were the faithful Tranſcrip: Wl not eve 
of his own Practice: no man lived more abſtemi- Incleme 
ouſly ; he deſpiſed the Opportunity of amaſſing | ſand c 
Riches ; he was meek, humble, patient under the WW walked 
ſevereſt trials, of unblemiſhed integrity, and ſtri& WW | very ti 
continence. And yet his Natural Diſpoſitions would | Tents, 
have led him aſtray ; he owned himſelf, that it to bear 
had coſt him much ſtruggle to conquer the im- e had 
portuning ſollicitations of his Paſſions. This Se- | beloved 
verity, which he obſerved towards himſelf, did not imminei 
render him auſtere and gloomy ; he converſed freely We | ped befe 
with his Fellow-Citizens; he was preſent at their I notwith( 
Entertainments; he was the Life of their Feaſts; | ferred o 
ever pleaſant and gay; his moſt inſtructive Dif | fought t 
courſes ſeaſoned with the Poignancy of Wit, and procurec 
abounding in harmleſs Jeſts : Serenity and Cheat. | ravaged 
Fulneſs diffuſed themſelves, wherever he appeared; never fe 
he was the Admiration of the Old, and the Joy of Inge of 
the Young ; the Men of buſineſs crouded around | prehenſi 
him, and the proudeſt Stateſman liſtened to him ¶ bis diſco 
with rapture. glorious 
Clean. Why, we ſhall all be in love with him, if N which he 
you go on thus. and Cor 
Pal. Such as he was in private Life, ſuch he N known t. 
was alſo in the diſcharge of all Public Duties: the Wa found 
ſame his Virtue, the ſame his Freedom of Spirit, moved b 
and Integrity. Thrice he ſerved his Country in her Nnuouſiy 
Wars abroad, at Potidaca, at Delium, at Ampbipo- I: thous 
lis; in every one of theſe Expeditions, he was an {races 
Example to the whole Army by his intrepid Cou- {eople, 1 
rage, and patient abiding of all Hardſhips. At [{nirals, w 
Potidaea particularly, he had a noble opportunity {Poon afte 
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of diſtinguiſhing himſelf : the Athenians were obli- 
ed to remain at the Siege during the Winter, 
which in that Country is remarkably ſevere : ne- 
vertheleſs, Socrates went clad in his uſual manner; 
not even the meaneſt Soldier could withſtand the 
Inclemency of the Weather, like him; he would 
ſtand contemplating, on the frozen ground ; he 
walked barefoot through heaps of Snow, at the 


very time, that the Army, though under their 


Tents, and wrapped in warm Furs, were ſcarce able 
to bear the rigour of the Seaſon. At this Siege 


he had the g00d fortune to ſave the Life of his 


beloved Alcibiages, when he was wounded and in 
| imminent danger from the Enemy; Socrates itep- 


| ped before him, and brought him off ſafely. And 


b notwithſtanding, when the Judges would have con- 
ferred on Socrates the reward due to him, who had 
fought the beſt, he declined it, and by earneſt ſuit 
procured it for Alcibiades. 
| ravaged Atbens, he, alone of all thole in the City, 
] never felt ſickneſs; he walked abroad amidſt the 
1 rage of the devouring Peſtilence, free from Ap- 
| prehenſion, free from harm; aſliſting, relieving 
his diſconſolate Fellow Citizens, — the moſt 


which he acquitted himſelf in the Public Aſſemblies 
Band Councils of the State: there he never was 
known to give either Advice or Suffrage, but from 
Ja found Judgment and an uncorrupted Heart, un- 
moved by danger, unbiaſſed by affection. He ſtre- 


h though the darling Project of his own Alci- 
Viades, He alone oppoſed the Violence of the 
Feople, when they unjuſtly condemned the fix Ad- 
mirals, who had deſerved ſo well at Arginuſac.——— 
Poon after, it was his fate to ſee his Sy in the 
| hands 


When the Plague 


glorious part of his Character was the Manner, in 


| Invouſly ſpoke againſt the fatal Expedition to Sici- 
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N 
hands of her Enemies, and groaning under the Non; br 
yoke of Bondage: and yet, even then, he alone WDeath 1 

ſecmed to enjoy his antient Liberty. He boldly WW Pa. 
charged the Tyrants with their Murders and Oy. W-— 9 
preſſions; he ſtood againſt them, and avowedly {MiGreece, 
diſobeyed their Commands, becauſe, he told them, phy, ar 
they were wicked and arbitrary. When T beramen; the No 
was dragged to Execution, he attempted to reſcys Mie lool 
him, at the hazard of his own Life. And whe HDeities 
the Tyrants, that they might have ſome pretence MOfsprin 
againſt him, ordered him to go and apprehend an ſſconſecrat 
innocent Man, he refuſed peremptorily ; and ub, Nuperſtit 
ſaid one of them, daſt thou think, Socrates, to ſo: gion was 
thus, and not to ſuffer !———To fuer, W'preme, 
replied he, a thouſand Iils, but none ſo great, as u Mfnile, 
do unjuſtly. They would have reſtrained him from Wo 4d, pg 
inſtructing the Athenian Youths and Artificers, rear, a; 
they were ſuſpicious, that by his uſual Diſcourls {Crnelty, 7 
of Piety, of Juſtice, and the Public Good, th n; b 
whole People would be ſpirited. up to rebel againlt C, az 
them: but it was ſcarcely pofſible to reſtrain him, e are 
without confining him intirely; for wherever i] be imi 
ſhewed himſelf, whatever Subject he treated of, lp chaſed 
inſtructed. Ar length, as he had conſtantly e co/tly 
oppoſed, ſo he had alſo a conſiderable ſhare in tf Sole, 
Subverſion of, this Government; for it is general B fg Þ 
believed that the Deſigns of Thraſybu/as and i Upright, | 
Friends were communicated to him, and carriſ%5, he 


re honoy 
is protet? 
amnful 

acred 07 
elicity, 


on with his Approbation. And it is extremely pro 
bable, that the A& of Oblivion, which ſo happl 
re-eſtabliſhed the Peace of Athens, was, partly 4 
leaft, of his deviſing ; as there never was Ma 
more averſe from violent Proceedings, never Mat 
more ſincerely zealous to advance the Public Wea what t 
Clean. Palaemon, I have liſtened with admirayfved, co 

| Oles: ant 
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on; but ſay, is this he, whoſe Condemnation and 
Death you are to tell us of ? | i 

Pal. Attend, Cleanthes, ſome moments longer. 
—Locrates was ſuperior to all the wiſeſt Men of 
(Greece, not only in the Excellence of his Philoſo- 
phy, and the Dignity of his Manners, but alſo in 
he Notions he entertained of the Gods above. 
He looked on the received accounts of the Pagan 
Deities to be a Collection of abſurd Legends, the 
Offspring of the Licentious Fancy of Poets, and 
conſecrated by the diſhoneſty of the Prieſts, and the 
ſuperſtitious ignorance of the People. His Reli- 
ion was far different. He believed a GOD, One, 
Wpreme, Arbiter of Events, of a Spiritual Nature, 
Wnfinite, Eternal, ſole Source of Being and Happineſs 
% all, poſſeſſing in himſelf every thing, that is Lovely, 
Great, and Good. — — Neither Pride, nor Envy, nor 
Cruelty, nor Luft, ſaid Socrates, find a place before 
Im; but Wiſdom, Holineſs, Fuſtice, Mercy, and 
Frutb, are the conſtant Attendants of his Throne. 
Theſe are the Glorious Attributes be delights in, and 
he imitation of theſe only is his Approbation to be 
Wurchaſed : and neither the richeſt Oblations, nor the 
7 coſtly Victims, neither pompous Rites, nor myſte- 
Fious Salemnities, ſhall render our Prayers valuable 
* bis fight, but only the humble Offering of a Mind, 
Upright, and Innocent. On thoſe, who approach him 
lous, be pours down his moſt benign influence; they 
re honoured with his favour ;, they are bleſſed with 
is protet7ion ; even after Death they are happy; the 
ainful Journey of Life ended, they return to that 
acred Fountain of Joy, and partake of unchangeable 
elicity.——Such exalted Conceptions, ſo oppoſite 
o what the Prieſts taught, and the Multitude be- 
eved, could not fail of raiſing him many Ene- 
ies: and though he ſpake his thoughts on 1 
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of theſe points, ſparingly, and with ſeeming Dif. 
dence, yet was it well known, that the Opinions 
he entertained were extremely dangerous to the 
Intereſts of Poly:heiſm.—Beſides, the Sophiſts bore 
an inverate hatred to him. When he firſt began to 
teach, theſe were the Men in poſſeſſion of the School 
of Athens : they were a Set of ſuperficial mercenary 
Boaſters, employed in uſeleſs Reſearches, and Ma. 
ters of nothing more than a vain Pedantry. Ne. 
vertheleſs, by the means of a flowing Elocution, 


and ſounding far-ſought expreſſions, were they held 


in admiration : their Art was to ſpeak on all Sub- 
jects, to confute all Arguments, to ſolve all Quel. 
tions ; they never were at a loſs for words, and, if 
they could not convince, they were lure to puzzle, 
This kind of men had done ir:eparable miſchief to 
the Arbenian Youths; they had corrupted their 


Minds as well as their Taſte ; and, in the ſtead 


of Modeſty and Good Senſe, had inſpired them 
with Confidence and Petulancy. It was the en- 
deavour of the excellent Socrates to ſilence theſe 
falſe Pretenders ; and the 7% which he put them 


to was a ſrying one: his Practice was to approach 


them with great ſhew of reſpect, and, as if for the 
ſake of inſtruction, to propoſe ſome plain Queſtion, 
ſuch as, what Virtue was —— what Piery conſiſted 
in—— which were the moſt effeftual means of plecſiꝶ 
the Cod. to theſe he required plain preciſe an. 


ſwers, which drew on a train of new Queſtions, 


till the preſſed Sophiſt, beaten out of all his En- 


trenchments, and ſelf-confuted, was left ſpeechleſ 


and became the contempt of the Hearers. Ths 
Method of Reaſoning, called from him the $Socro 


Method, was of ſingular uſe; it defeated all ſhreud 


diſtinctions, and Sophiſtical evaſions, Knowledge 


was clearly conveyed, and Truth placed in the 
4 
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4 


moſt ſtriking” light.———Sozcrates alſo had made 
himſelf Foes by his Freedom of reproof ; for he 
regarded no danger, he ſpared no vice. Judge 
therefore what Perils he was expoſed to from 
ſuch a formidable Hoſt of Enemies. But how to 
attack fuch a Perſon was the difficulty. To charge 
| him with Immorality would carry its own refuta- 
| tion with it. It was therefore contrived to make 


| the People laugh at this exalted Character; bey 


| would reverence leſs, what they bad been taught 10 
E ridicule + accordingly, Ariſtophanes the greateſt 
Comic Writer of his Age was prevailed on to proſ- 
ütute his Wit to the baſe purpoſe, and Socrates 
| was produced on the Stage in the moſt ludicrous 


n. However, the Plot did not ſucceed completely, 
E Socrates himſelf having taken off much of the 
Keenneſs of the Satire, by appearing in the Thea- 
tre at the very time, and joining in the Jeſt with 
his uſual Pleaſantneſs; but nevertheleſs ſuch im- 
pteſſions did it leave on the minds of many, as in 
the end proved fatal to this excellent man. This 
happened about twenty years before his Death: 
Land probably the Troubles, that intervened, left it 
not in the power of his Enemies to attend to their 
reſentments. When the Public Peace was reſtored, 
they renewed their Deſigns ; and a Formal Indict- 
ment was framed againſt him by Anytus, who had 
deen the principal Agent in the firſt Affair; and 
EMlitzs a young man was perſuaded to join in the 
Proſecution. The Accuſation was conceived in 


the following manner — be was - accuſed of introdu- 


aug new Gods, and not believing the Deities, which 
e City believed; and alſo of corrupting the Youths 
F Athens. The latter was merely a groundleſs 
Puggeſtion: for on his trial it appeared, that even 
* — 4 * 33 
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his Adverſaries could only ſay, that he had erecteg 
himſelf into a Friend and faithful Counſellor to the 
Athenian Youths ; that he had ſtolen away thei 
Affections; that they obeyed him, reſpected him, 


F 4 
| Age, u 
I if dhe. 
© {hon be, 


obſerved him, with too much Devotement and In 1 
Reverence. The former part of the Impeachment; all his! 
was better grounded: for certainly far different wy more c 
the Religion of Socrates, from the 1dolatrous Su. who hi 
perſtition of the Athenian People. Laſſas e 


Sccrates ſaw the Tempeſt gathering againſt him, 
calm and unmoved: and, inſtead of preparing for 
his defence, he employed the whole interval of 
time, between his Accuſation and Trial, in his 
uſual courſe of Public Inſtruction. This Indiffe. 
rence occaſioned infinite concern to his Friends: 
Hermogenes particularly urged to him, that hi 
blameleſs Life, and Simplicity of Manners would 
avail but little before Judges, who might be led 
away by artful Repreſentations, —/hy, to own th 


tion for 


than of 


truth to you, replied Socrates, I have 4 Monit WW At le 
within, his Daemon he called it, that, with-holds n: 3 his Prc 
from preparing any Apology. At which Hermogens Orator 
expreſſing much wonder; What, continued Socra- ¶ againſt 


tes, is it ſtrange that God ſhould think it fit for ne though 
die at this time © ? Hitherto have I lived uprighty, ¶ firmneſ: 
which, as it has afforded the higheſt Delight to mf What } 
and to my Friends, fo it is now my greateſt Comfir: the judę 
If continue here, I know 1 muſt undergo what i what h 
proper to Old Age, Defects of Hearing and Sight, an ban, 
Slowneſs to apprebend, Aptneſs to forget, How c and fer 
I then be pleaſed to live longer, and grow wore ? times o 
is likely God in bis love to me has ordained, that I Athens, 
| ſhould die in the moſt convenient Age, and by the ge. corrupte 
zleſt Means. Were I to defeat the attempts of MII have 
Enemies, I ſhould only ſtay longer to be taken aw 
by the Torment of Diſeaſes, and the n j 


f 9; 
P. 161, 


= © Socrates Was then upwards of ſeventy years old. 
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| foe, 1 which truly, Hermogenes, I defire not. And, 
| if when I give an account of my Actions, the Jud es 
| think fit to condemn me, I ſhall rather chuſe to ie, 
| than beg of them a Life worſe than Death. Fe 
© Tn like manner did he reſiſt the Importunities of 
al his Diſciples and Friends: for never was Man 
more dearly beloved, than Was Socrates by thoſe, 
vho had the happineſs to enjoy his daily Converſe. 
8 Lf as an'eminent Orator even compoſed an Ora- 
tion for him, which he beſought him to make uſe 
of: No, ſaid Socrates, it is a good one, but not fit 
© for me.—Good, and not fit for you! How can that 
be? replied Lyſias.— Why, anſwered the Philoſo- 
pher, may not a Garment be too gay, and therefore not 
* for me ? Were Shoes to be brought to me of rich 
uff and delicately made, I would not wear them f, 
Dough of proper fie. In the opinion of the ex- 
| cellent Socrates, this Oration had more of Elegance, 
than of Ingenuity and Manlineſs. 
[ At length the Day of Trial came: and when 
his Proſecutors, Anytus, Melitus, and a certain 
Orator named Lyro, had inforced the Charge 
Þ againſt him, he roſe up to make reply, which, 
though unpremeditated, he ſpoke with remarkable 
© firmneſs of Voice, and Countenance undaunted, — 
What his method of Life had been, he appealed to 
the] judgment of all Athens - what his Deporiment— 
what his Manner. — whether he had not preferred 
gan han ſt Poverty to all the advantages of Wealth, 
Wand ſerved his Country with unblemi/ſhed faith in 
times of prefling difficulty. As to the Youths of 
Athens, I/ho, continued he, can ſay, that 1 have 
= corrupted them ? Can you, Melitus, name one, whons 
| bave rendered impious, impudent, prodigal, de. 
1 | 4 E 2  bauched, 
1 
1 111 1 205 at 05, 4 ts Dial. 
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timated his Offence, The Judges therefore put 


bauched, . or Heminate? They obſerve me, it is tru, 
and pay me 1 ial reverence. But my Tenderneſs, m 
Watchfulns/s for their welfare, my Care of the 
inſtruction, the Opinion they have of my Abilities 
and Afection, have wrought this =——theſe are the 
Endearments, that have made me a Father io them? 
And is it ft 1 ſhould die. for this? Have 
Aeſer ved to ſuffer, for procuring good Citizens to thy 
Common alih for having contributed ſo largely t 
the advancement of the Public Happineſs &————. 


But withal, much were it to be wiſhed, that he 


had not failed in. the principal point, and endea. 
voured to clear himſelf of the imputation of not 
believing in the Gods of his Country. He bad 


aſſiſted, faid he, az the folemn feſtivals. He bad ſa 


crificed at the Public Altars. How much more 
glorious, had he, in this important inſtance, reſo- 
lutely confeſſed his principles, and borne avowed 
witneſs againſt the Worſhip of the Pagan Gods? 
Howbeit, whether his Mind was not yet fully en- 


lightened, or whether, according to ſome, he 


thought a reſpect ta be due to the Eſtabliſhed Rites, 
and National Worſhip, certain it is, that he chok 
to diſſemble his Sentiments, and leave the Religion 
of his Country unimpeached. 

The Judges notwithſtanding were much offended 
at Socrates's defence: for he had ſpoken in an al. 
ſured manner, without either dejected look, or ſup: 

licating voice, rather as demanding juſtice, than 
—— for favour. This had ſuch an effect, that 
two hundred and eighty one gave their ſuffrages 
for his Condemnation. It was the cuſtom among 


the Athenians, when the Accuſed was caſt, if 


the fault was not capital, to impoſe a pecuniary 
Mult, and to aſk the Priſoner at what rate he ei- 
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the queſtion to Sacrates. But our Philoſopher, diſ- 
daining all mean conceſſions, replied, that he ſen- 
tenced bimſelt to have the higheſt honours confer- 
red on him for his Services, and that he ſhould be 
maintained at the Public Charge, as long as he 
lived. This bold Aſſertion of his Innocence en- 
creaſed the indignation of the Judges, and eighty 
more joining in the condemnation, they ſentenced 
him to die. In vain did his Diſciples attempt to 
plead in his behalf, Plato himſelf would have ſpo- 


ken, but they were all ſilenced: Prepoſſeſſion and 
mad Rage held the ſway, and, to the eternal re- 


proach of ' Athens, was the Greateſt and Beſt of her 


Citizens laden with Fetters, and condemned to die 


by the Draught of Hemlock. | 

Socrates received the Sentence with his uſual com- 
poſure—Hhat ſhould deject me now, ſaid he, more 
than before I was condemned, finite I am not the more 
guilty & That I die thus, troubleth me not; it is not 
opprolrious to me, but to thoſe, who have condemned 


me. I know, well, bow fulure times will account of 


this matier, for never aid I hurt or injure any, on 
the contrary has it been my Delight to benefit all that 
converſed with me, io the utmoſt of my Abilities. 
From the Place of. Judgment he was conducted to 
Priſon z and when he went into it, then, ſays a 


noble Reman, it ceaſed to be the Dwelling of Re- 


proach s, it became the Abode of Peace, of Juſtice, 
of Virtue. The Evening before his condemnation, 
the Prieſt of Apollo crowned the ſacred Veſſel, that 
was to fail to Delos this Solemnity was annually 


obſerved in diſcharge of a Vow Theſeus made, when 


he was ſent to Crete; and the Cuſtom was, that 
we the 


 Carcerem intravit, ignominiam ipſi loco detracturus. Sentca 
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582 Rudiments of the Grecian Hiſtory.” 


the City ſhould be luſtrated, in order to the Ship', 


departure, and that, until it returned, no Criminal 
ſhould be put to death. 'On this Occaſion there 
elapſed thirty Days before its return; and during 
this interval did his Friends employ all their Efforts 
to ſave him. Some of them offered to carry him 
off by force, which he not only refuſed but derided, 
aſking them, did they know any place out of Attica, 
whither Death could not come. Crito, an Athenian 
of great figure and wealth, had even by his fre. 
quent viſits and Jarge preſents gained an intereſt 
with the Jaylor, and two Days before his death 
would have prevailed on him to make his eſcape, 
It happened, that Crito coming in, when Socrates 
was aſleep, he ſat down by him, rapt in ſilent won- 
der at the ſoundneſs, with which he ſlept, and at 
the Calmneſs, that overſpread his Countenance, 
When he awoke, Crito earneſtly urged the matter 
to him: he beſought him, in the name of his Coun. 
try, which muſt be diſgraced for ever, ſhould he 
ſuſſer by the unjuſt angry Sentence ſhe had pro- 


nounced—in the name of his Friends, to whom 


Poſterity would impute it, as if they had neglected 
his preſervation—in the name of his Children, who 
were now to be deprived of the inſtructions and 
guidance of the tendereſt and beſt of Parents— 
to haſten away, and provide for his ſafety. All 
things; he told him, were in readineſs, and the 
buſineſs required diſpatch, for that the Sacred Gal- 
ley was at Sunium, and would be at Atbens the 
following Day. The kindneſs you intend me, replied 
Socrates, deſerveth my warmeſt acknowlgdgments, and 
fully do 1 feel the ſtrength of every Motive you have 
urged to me; but am I at liberty io yield to the im- 
preſſion ? Do not I owe cbedience to the Laws of my 
Country ? Have 1 wot lived all my days under © their 
protettion + ? 
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| proteftion? Have J not ſubjefted myſelf to their De- 
cin? And therefore, though condemned unjuſtly, 
an 1 not bound to ſubmit to what they have deter- 
mined? Methinks the Laws are even now before me, 


* inveſted with Forms, and upbraiding me aloud :* Tell 


Us, Socrates, what purpoſe you to do? Know 
you not that by this attempt of yours, you are 
4 deſtroying, as far as in you lieth, both Us and 
„ the Commonwealth ? Can a State ſubſiſt, when 
e the Laws are without force, deſpiſed and tram- 
| «© pled on by private Perſons ? You have been 
e jnjured by Men, and not by the Laws; and if 
| « you retort the injuſtice by breaking the Compact 
| « you have made with Us, you injure the whole 
Body of the Athenian People, and weaken the 
Public Security. Nor ſhall your Eſcape avail 
you. Wherever you are, we will follow and 


« reproach you, and even after this Life, ſhall | 


„Our Siſters, the Laws of the Inviſible World b, 
„ call you to a ſevere account for the Contempt, 
you have wantonly brought on Us.” — This 
| lively Apologue ſilenced Crito. Admiration and 
| Tears were all the Reply he had to make. 

As Crito conjectured, the Galley returned. And 
the enſuing morning all the Friends of Socrates that 
were in Athens, Plato excepted, who was ſick, 
| repaired to the Priſon. As they came early, that 
they might be the longer with him, they were 
| detained ſome time at the door, becauſe the Eleven 
| were with Socrates, notifying to him, that he was 
to die on that day, and taking off his Fetters; for 
at Athens it was eſteemed impious to hold a Perſon 
in bonds on the Day of his Execution, as he was 
then accounted the Victim and Property of wy” 
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That ominous Ceremony performed, they were 
admitted: and as ſoon as Aanthippe the Wife of 


Soc rates ſaw them, O Socrates, cried ſhe, burſting 


out into tears, 558 is the laſt time thon fealt Be hold 
thy friends, or thy friends ſhall behold thee. Crito, 
ſaid: Socrates, let 1 be conduttel home. And ac- 


cordingly, ſome of Crito's Attendants led her 


away. Socrates, who was now alone with his 
friends, began to converſe with his wonted tran- 
quillity, adapring his diſcourſe to the fituation he 
was in, and endeavouring to render every hour that 
remained to him, to the utmoſt of his power, in- 
ſtructive and exemplary. How unaccruntable, ſaid 


| he, rubbing his Leg, where the Chain had lately 


galled him, 7s that they call Pleaſure ? how nearly 
connected with Pain, to which is ſeemeth ſo contrary? 


for whoever enjoyeth the one, muſt unavvidnbly receive 


the other, as if Nature bad linked them together, I 
Believe, added he, had ſop thought on the ſubject, 
be would have deviſed ſome ſuch fable, © that God, 
« defigning to reconcile theſe two Antagoniſts, 

&« and finding it impoſſible, had joined them by 
ce the end, fo that to whomſoever the one cometh, 
« the other immediately ſucceeds ;”” as T at preſent 
experience, the Pain, which my Chains occaſioned to 


: me, being now followed by a pleaſing ſenſation. Hav- 


ing after this anſwered ſome queſtions, which his 


friends made to him, This Day, continued he, / 


am to go bence, ſo have the Athenians ordered it, 
and far from purſuing me with lamentations, there is 
no one of you but muſt eſteem ſuch a Devarture ex- 


tremely advantageous and defireable: Some of his 


Diſciples ſeeming to conclude from this, that a 
Wife man ſhould ſeek Death ;—To every one, re- 
plied the excellent Socrates, has God affigned bis 
Poſt here, which to deſert without bis perm . 
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Rudiments f the Grecian Hiſtory. 58 5 
biohly impious. Would you not be diſpleaſed, were 
your Slave to kill himſelf, and ſo deprive you of your 
Property? and would you not, if in your power, pu- 
nilh him? Now we are the Property of God, acting 
here by bis Appointment, and under his Superinten- 
dency; and therefore, in whatever Station he has 
thought fit to place us, in it are we to abide, until 
he is pleaſed to ſend us a Summons, ſuch as he ſendeth 
now to me. But, anſwered Cebes the Theban, the 
Author of that beautiful Mythological Picture of 
human Life, which, Eudoxus, you were reading 
the other Day, If, Socrates, we are the Property 
« of the Supreme Being, and acting under his 
« Superintendency, why ſhould you be deſirous 
to remove from under that Superintendency, and 
ce to ceaſe to be his Property? No man ſurely can 
* think to improve his condition by freeing himſelf 
« from ſo excellent a Government.” Oh Cebes, 
Socrates replied, did J believe that, by departing 


F hence, I was to ceaſe to bethe Property of the Great 
Parent of the Univerſe—were J not perſuaded that 
even after the diſſolution of this, ſomething of man 
till remaineth; and that, when TI leave you, I ſhall 
= 20/0 a Juſt Fudge, and to a Society of Men far bet- 


ter, than any on the earth; I were inexcuſable for 
contemning death, But know ye, it is my hope, that 


T1 fhall be admitted to ſee and conſort with the Fuſs 
and Upright of former Ages. And however that 


may be, yet of this at leaſt am 1 aſſured, that I ſhall 
| return to the Juſteſt and Beſt of Governors, and that 
| this Change, though fatal to the Wicked, ſhall be 
| found happy and glorious to the Good. For there are 
| Iwo Roads, and a two-fold Fate to Souls, after their 
| Departure hence. Thoſe, which have fallen from 
| their perfection, and have polluted themſelves with 
Vice, are ſent by a dreary ſolitary way, ſecluded from 


4 F | the 


586 Rudiments of the Grecian Hiſtory. 
the Council of the Gods. But the Souls, which have 
preſerved themſelves entire from the Contagion of the 
Body, and have here below imitated the Lives of the 
Gods above, have an open way prepared for them, and 
return again to the Sutreme Source of Wiſdom and 
Happineſs. When he had finiſhed his Diſcourſe on 
the Immortality of the Soul, Criio aſked him, 
* what directions he would give concerning his 
Children, and whether he had any thing to en- 
* joyn to his friends.” J enjoys to you, ſaid he, 


nothing more than ] have often told you, that you could 


late right care of yourſelves; then, whatever you do, 
it will be acceptable to them that belong to me: but if you 
neglect yourſelves and Virtue, you can do no acceptable 
ſervice to us, though you ſhould promiſe ever jo large. 
ly. Bus how will you be buried?” continued Crite, 
As you think good, replied he, if you can contrive 
that I do not flip from you. Then with a ſmile, 
turning to Phacdon and the reſt, I cannot perſuade 
Crito, that I, who now ſpeak io you, am any thing 
more than the Corps, which he ill preſently behold, 
and therefore oſketh be, how I will be buried. It 
ſeems what I even now told him, that from hence | 
foall go to the Foys of the Bleſſed, has not yet con- 
vinced him. But let it not be ſaid, that Socrates is 
carried to the Grave; for ſuch a miſtake, my dear 
Crito, were a wrong to my Soul. Be not therefor: 
dejected; tell the World, my Body only is buried, and 
that—afler what manner thou pleaſeſt. He now 
retired into an inner room to bathe, that his body 
might not need any cleanſing, when he ſhould be 
dead: and having bathed, he commanded his Wife 
and Children to be again brought in, with whom 
after he had diſcourſed ſome time, and taken his 
laſt leave of them, he returned to the Philoſo- 
phers. 
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Rudiments of the Grecian Hiſtory. 587 
Towards Sun-ſet, the Servant of the Eleven 
came to acquaint him, that it was the houc for 
drinking the Hemlock. From the nature of his 
Office, the buſineſs of Executions was habitual to 

him; and yet ſo deeply was he affected by what 
he had ſeen of the Deportment, and meek Carriage 
of Socrates, during his Confinement, that he was 
all in tears, when he delivered his Meſſage. How 
humane is this Man, obſerved the Philoſopher ; 7 
have found him the ſame all the time of my Impriſon- 
ment: he often would viſit me, diſcourſe me, and al- 
ways uſed me courteouſly ; and now ſee how kindly he 
weepeth for me, When the Hemlock was ſuffici- 
ently brewed, Socrates took the Bowl, not only 
without the leaſt diſcompoſure, but even with chear- 
fulneſs, and looking on the Executioner, I if not 
lawful, ſaid he, 10 make a libation with part of it? 
The man having anſwered, that he had only pre- 
pared enough for one Potion : et, ſaith he, 1s it 
lawful, and it is my duty to pray to the Gods, and with 
all my Soul do ] beſeech them, that my Paſſage bence 
may be happy : and thus ſaying, drunk off the Hem- 
lock. As ſoon as his Diſciples ſaw, that he had 
finiſhed the deadly Draught, they could no longer 
refrain, but gave a looſe to immoderate grief, ſome 
of them roaring out aloud. For ſhame, my Friends, 
ſaid he; 10 prevent this I ſeut away the Women. J „ 
have heard that we ought to die with Jay and Gratu- i 
lation b. Compoſe yourſelves therefore, and bear this, | WI}: 
as becometh you. This reproof forced them to ſup- 
preſs their tears. Having walked about a little, as 
the Executioner had directed, and feeling his Legs 
ſtiffen, he laid him down on the bed, and covering 
his Face with his Gown, remained for ſome time 
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in ſilent meditation: but ſhortly after raiſing him. Ce 
ſelf, O Crito, ſays he, I owe a Cock to Eſculapius, WF lols of 
pay it, neglect it not. This—it has been ſuppoled— Pa. 
for the ſake of the honeſt ignorant man that at- Wiſe 
tended, that a Reſpe& might appear to be pre. was in 
ſerved to the Public Religion. Theſe were the lait loſoph 
words he ſpoke; and, in ſome few minutes after, Jas the) 
he expired. M.aſte 
Eud. What a Scene, Cleanthes : the pl. 


Pal, Thus died i, ſays Plato, the beſt, the wi- to pro- 
ſeſt, the moſt juſt of Men k, and ſafely may we ſay, and bl, 


the Greateſt of the Pagan World, a Man, who i Eu 
far exceeded all the Heathen, that went before from t 
bim, and whom none of thoſe, that followed, i Pal. 
ever equalled, even with the advantage of that train | repent 
of light he left behind him. In whom it ſeemeth as the Ph 
if Providence meant to ſhew, what the mere ſtrength to hav: 
of Reaſon could avail towards reſcuing Human IF inſtruc 
Nature from its depraved ſtate, and reſtoring the Em- the 


pire of Truth and Virtue. For in ſeveral material gainſt 
inſtances Socrates had his doubts ; he himſelf con- crates's 


feſſed this; he himſelf wiſhed for ſome better in- Cities t 
formation; and ſpoke earneſtly, and in a kind of ſufferec 


Prophetic View, of ſome Perſon to be ſent from would 
Heaven to inſtruct and guide Mankind in the quiring 
ways of truth}, And certainly, if there were theſe ther, a 
Obſcurities and Wants to that acute, candid, ſedu - ons affe 
lous, Inquirer; to him, who had an head ſo ex- the lep 
cellent, and an heart ſo honeſt; if in Greece, in I hans t 
the midſt of Athens, even a Socrates ſtood in need rage ag 
of farther inſtruction, how wretched muſt have 

been the condition of the Bulk of Men. | 
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E Clean. But how did his Diſciples behave after the 
© loſs of ſuch a Maſter ? 

Pal. Never was Man more regretted. All the 
] Wiſe and Good of Athens lamented him ; Plato 
was inconſolable; Iſocrates and the reſt of the Phi- 
E loſophers put on the deepeſt mourning ; and ſoon 
as they had paid their laſt duties to their beloved 
© Maſter, they retired to Megara m, partly to avoid 
the place, where they had ſcen him die, and partly 
to provide for their own ſecurity, whilſt Calumny 
and bloody Perſecution thus prevailed at Athens. 

Eud. But did not the Athenians ſoon recover 

from their Phrenſy? 

| Pal. Ves; many things contributed to make them 
repent of this raſh Suchenden cle flight of 
the Philoſophers—the lonely Silence, that ſeemed 
to have taken poſſeſſion of thoſe Places, where the 
E inſtructive Voice of Socrates was wont to be heard 
—the Indignation, which all Greece expreſſed a- 
gainſt them. It is even ſaid that, ſhortly after So- 
E crates s death, ſeveral Perſons coming from different 
| Cities to hear him, and being informed that he had 
| luffered by the hands of his own Citizens, they 
would not ſo much as enter into Athens, but, in- 
quiring in what place he was buried, repaired thi- 
| ther, and breaking forth into paſſionate lamentati- 
ons affectionately kiſſed the very duſt, that lay on 
the ſepulchre. Theſe Events awakened the Alhe- 
mans to a ſenſe of their injuſtice, and turned their 
rage againſt his Proſecutors. Melitus was put to 
BY deata, 


n To Euclid, one of Socrates's Diſciples, not the Mathema- 


| tician, but the Inſtitutor of the Megaric Sect. He was ſuch 
an Admirer of Socrates, that when the Decree againſt the Me- 
| gareans (See Dial. 11. P. 497) ſubſiſted, he was wont to go 
| by night from Megara to Athens, twenty miles, diſguiſed in the 
| Creſs of a Woman, to hear him, 
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590 Rudiments of the Grecian Hiſtory, 
death, without the formality of a trial. Ayu; 
was baniſhed, and fleeing to Heraclea was ſtoned 
there. And the reſt, who had been concerned in 
the wicked proſecution, in ſuch deteſtation were 
they held at Athens, that the Athenians would not 
permit them to kindle fire at their houſes, or waſh 
in the ſame water with them, or anſwer them 3 
Queſtion, fo that moſt of them laid violent hands 
on themſelves. His Diſciples alſo were invited 
back, and reſtored to their former liberty of mect. 
ing, All Sports and Public Spectacles were inter. 
Gifted for a time, and ſuch an exceſſive ſorrow ap- 
peared in all ranks of men, that the Magiſtrates 
thought it neceſſary to reſtrain it, and to decree 
that the Name of Socrates ſhould not be mentioned 
in the Theatre, or in any place of public con. 
courſe. 

Eud. No wonder, the Athenians ſhould mourn 
him thus—lſuch a Man, and deſtroyed by them !— 
But give me leave, Palazmon, to aſk you one or 
two queſtions. Tou mentioned his Daemon ; what 
do you think he meant by it ? 

Pal. *Tis likely, nothing more than the Sug- 
geſtions of his Reaſon, which | in a Man ſuch as he 
was, of much Obſervation, of enlightened Under. 
ſtanding, and diſpaſſionate Mind, muſt have been 
extremely juſt. This inward Monitor that excel 
lent Man called the Daemon, or the God within him; 
it was the Divine Voice he obeyed in following the 
Dictates of that Reaſon, with which his Divine 
Creator had bleſſed him. 

Eud. One Difficulty more I have with reſpect to 
the accounts concerning him. He certainly wa 
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| with the intereſts of the Delphic God, or at leaſt 
of his Prieſts and Prophets. 
pal. Doubtleſs, this was the Policy of the Del- 
| phi Councils. They were deſirous of fixing among 
their Votaries a Man of his exalted Character: and 
as none of the uſual Inducements could have effect 
on him, who was neither haunted with guilty fears, 
nor ſuſceptible of a weak credulity, who neither 
© courted Office, nor was to be tempted by Wealth; 
Flattery, it was hoped, and the honour of the 
| Suffrage of the God would gain him over. They 
failed and perhaps the intrigues of this powerful 
Prieſthood had not a little ſhare in urging on his 
E Condemnation. 
| Clean. Pray, Palaemon, are there any of the 
E Writings of this extraordinary Perſon now extant ? 
Pal. No, he committed not his Doctrine to Wri- 


ting; he taught by lively Diſcourſe, and active 


Virtue : and the accounts we have of him are 
chiefly from Xenophon and Plato, two of his Dif- 
ciples, whoſe Worth and diſtinguiſhed Abilities 
ſhew, how great the Man, by whom they had been 
inſtructed, and of whom they ſpeak with ſuch re- 
verence and admiration. Many other Diſciples in- 
deed he had, and various were the Philoſophic 


Sects, formed, as they profeſſed, on the Plan he 


had lid down: but nevertheleſs moſt of them de- 
parted from the Simplicity and Integrity of their 
excellent Maſter, and, in the ſtead of his genuine 


Hnveſtigating truth, ſubſtituted a technical Lan- 
guage and affected Manners®; ſo that, if you 
vould know him well, you muſt read him in the 
Works of the two eminent Pcrſonages, I have 
. IR mentioned 


Vie Ciceron. de Offic. de Finib. et Tufe. Quaelt, Divg. 


hare, and $/an/ey's Lives of the Philoſophers, 
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592 Nudiments of the Grecian Hiſtory, 
mentioned to you—Plato, the famed Father of the 
Academic School, whoſe happy Genius, aſſiſted 
and ſublimed by the Leſſons and Example of the 
divine Socrates ||, has obtained tc him a Name one 
of the moſt illuſtrious of Antiquity—and Aencpbon, 
in whom, it may be a Queſtion, whether the ſage 
diſcerning Philoſopher, the elegant Hiſtorian, or the 
cool intrepid General, deferveth moſt our praiſe, 

Clean. You did not mention Aenophon among 
thoſe, who attended him in his laſt hours 

Pal. He was at that time a Commander in the 
Armies of Sparta, and engaged in an Exploit one 
of the boldeſt and beſt conducted, that was ever 
carried into execution. 

Eud. The Retreat of the tei, thouſand you 
mean ? 


Pal, I do—Cleonthes will be glad to know fome- 


thing of that memorable Expedition.———You re- 
member the young Cyrus, Son to Darius Nothn; 
His Father, I told you yeſterday, at the inſtance 
of the Queen Paryſatis had intruſted him with the 
Government of Afia the Leſs. But ſoon was he 
_ obliged to order him back to Suſa. The young 
Prince was haughty. and aſſuming, and, not cor 
tented with a delegated Power, ſought abb. 
lute Sovereignty, ' and even put to death two 
| 18 Prince 


Plato, when his laſt hour was approaching, returned thank 


to the Gods, that he had been made a Rational Creature; ti 


he was born a Greek, and not a Barbarian ; and that He hal 


Vide Plut. in Mario. 


lived in the Days of Socrates. 


thens, having been baniſhed by the Athenians, becauſe he hi 
entered into the ſervice of a Prince, the declared friend of Spur 
ta. He afterwards accompanied Age/i/aus in moſt of his 1 
peditions, and retired at length to Corinth, where he lived i 
great honour, highly reſpected by thoſe of his time, on accow 
both of his ſhining Abilities and eminent Virtues. 
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princes of the Royal Blood, Nephews to Darius, 
becauſe they had not covered their hands, when 
| they appeared before him, a mark of reſpect due 
to none but the King. However the fond Pary- 


* 
7 


© /atis pleaded ſo forcibly in his behalf, that Darius 


4 


E forgave him. Shortly after, the King died. And, 
purſuant to his deſignation, his eldeſt Son Artax- 
erres Muemon or the Rememberer, ſo called from 
his extraordinary Memory, aſcended the Throne of 
F Perſia, This to Cyras was a Wrong not to be 
F borne; he had been taught to look on the Regal 
Diadem as his deſtined Inheritance; and in the 
E impotence of his rage he attempted the life of his 
Brother. Nevertheleſs the interceſſion - of Pary- 
atis ſaved him again; and Artaxerxes not only 
forgave him, but was allo weak enough to con- 
tinue him in his Government of the Aſiatic Provin- 
ces. Cyrus had now, beſides the ſpur of his Am- 
bition, the galling remembrance of being indebted 
to the mercy of an hated Rival, and returned to 
E Sardis with firm purpoſe of revenge.—In this view 
he invited ſeveral Grecian Officers to his Court; he 
fixed them in his ſervice; he treated them with 
E diſtinguiſhed confidence and affection ; and what 
by theſe courteous Arts, what—by the means of 
Sparta, with whom, you know, he had long ſince 
been connected, he formed a Body of thirteen thou- 
© ſand choſen Greeks. His other Forces alſo he aug- 
= mented under various pretences to the number of 
an hundred thouſand; and ſetting out, as if he 
meant only to chaſtiſe a neighbouring Province, 
after ſome time diſcloſes his deſign to the Army, 


OS Opt 


EIA: 


* 


7 


and by dint of entreaties and ſplendid promiſes per- 


ſuades them to march on againſt the King. Ar- 
"8 #axerxes was not unprepared ; he had advice of his 
| Brother's approach, and met him with nine hun- 


A 4 G | | dred 


594 Rudiments of the Grecian Hiſtory, 
dred thouſand Men at Cunaxa in the Plain of Ba. 
bylon. Notwitſtanding the diſproportion of Num. 
bers, Victory ſeemed at firſt to incline to the Prince, 
and already had the Greeks, with their uſual proy- 
eſs, broken through and routed thoſe, who were 
drawn up againſt them ; when Cyras, perceiving his 
Brother, and fired at the fight, ruſhed impetuouſly 
through the midſt of the Royal Guards, crying out, 
1 fee him, ſlew Artagerſes their Captain, and ſtriking 
at the King, killed his horſe, and brought him to the 
ground; and that moment, had he been properly 
ſupported, might he probably have won the wiſhed. 
for prize of Empire: but ſome few only of his 
principal Officers had followed him ; the ſtrength 
of his Army were engaged in other parts, or gone 
in purſuit of the Enemy, and on every fide was he 
encompaſſed by the King's Servants ;  Artaxerxe; 
alſo, having recovered himſelf, diſcharged his Ja- 
velin at, him, which wounding him under the eye, 
he fell and was ſlain inſtantly. Soon as thoſe with 
him ſaw they had loſt their Maſter, they all killed 
themſelves. His men likewiſe, when they heard 
the news, laid down their arms, and ſubmitted ; 
the Greeks excepted ; they had ſuffered no defeat, 
and required that it ſhould be permitted them to 
return home with ſafety and honour : and at the 
firſt it was promiſed to them; but finding that this 
was an inſidious promiſe, and ſeveral of their Com- 
manders having been perfidiouſly murdered, under 
pretence of a Conference with Tiſſapbhernes, they re- 
folved to renounce all Treaty with the Barbarians, 
and to force their way back to Greece, Never was 
there a more daring Project. They were to make 
their way from a remote part of Ala, in the face 
of a victorious Army, through the midft of hoſtile 
barbarous Nations, acroſs deep rapid Rivers, and 
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Rudiments of the Grecian Hiffory. 595 
over Mountains of difficult acceſs and ſtupendous 
height. Nevertheleſs, undiſmayed by all theſe diſ- 
couraging Circumſtances, they choſe new Generals, 
one of whom was Aenopbon, and et out on their 
intended March : and after numerous Impediments 
and Adventures; after various Diſtreſſes, both. 
from the Length and Difficulty of the way, and 
the Ambuſhes and Attacks of Enemies; they at 
length reached Cotyora, a Grecian Colony on the 
Euxine Sea, having employed one hundred and 
twenty two Days in their Journey, and travelled 
upwards of two thouſand Miles?, Engliſh meaſure. 
When they reached the Euxine, they were reduced 


to the number of eight thouſand ſix hundred. 
There ended their march by land. At Cohora they 
were furniſhed with Ships; and paſſing on from 


E thence, firſt to Thrace, and then to the Afratic 
E Coaſt, inliſted under Thymbro the Lacedemonian, 


who was commiſſioned to carry on the War againſt 
the Perſian Governors in thoſe parts, 


How lit- 


Eud. A ſurprizing Retreat indeed! 


© tle vigour muſt there have been in this huge over- 
grown Body, when ſuch an handful of Men could 
thus triumph over it! 


Pal. You ſee, Eudoxus, what numerous Hoſts 


and extenſive Territories avail, when there is not 
along with them Council, Activity, and Virtue, 
It is ſaid, that this Retreat pointed out to Alexander 


j of Macedon the way to thoſe Victories, which have 
rendered his Name memorable. And doubtleſs, 


40.2 to 


In the Aſcent and Deſcent they had two hundred and fifteen 


i Days of marching, and, together with their Encampments, 
they employed in this Expedition one Year and three Months; 


E and travelled thirty four thouſand two hundred and fifty five 
Furlongs, making near four thouſand three hundred Miles. 


| They returned the firſt Vear of the 95th. Olympiad. 
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to the inteſtine Wars of Greece may it be aſcribed, 
that, even long before Alexander's Days, this un- 
wieldy Maſs of Empire was not laid in ruins.— 
But, to our Hiſtory.—— The Effects of Cyrub's 
ambitious Attempts were ſeversly felt by the Greeks 
of Ala; it was well known what connections they 
had with him ; and they found themſelves expoſed 
to the inſults of Trſſaphernes and Pharnabazus : Tiſ- 
ſaphernes eſpecially, who, in reward for his ſervices 
had been conſtituted Satrap over the Provinces, of 


which that young Prince had been Governor, fought 


every opportunity of avenging the Great King, 
and of gratifying his own Reſentments, by making 
incurſions into the Grecian Territories. Thymbro 
therefore had orders to protect them; but not ac- 


| ting with the vigour that was expected, Dercyllidas 


was appointed in his ſtead. He managed the Ionian 
Affairs more ſucceſsfully, and in the ſpace of two 
Years obliged theſe Governors to conclude a treaty 


with him: they ſtipulated, that he Grecian Cities 


ſhould enjoy their Liberties unmoleſted, provided the 
Spartan withdrew from the Countries under their Ju- 
yiſdiFion ; this Treaty to ſubſiſt, until it was ra. 
tified, or diſavowed, by the Petſian King and the 
State of Sparta. 

To Dercyllidas was Apefilaus ſubſtituted, the 
Brother and Succeſſor of King Agis d. His had 
left a Son; but his legitimacy being queſtionable, 
on account of the intimacy of the Queen with A, 
eibiades, he was ſet aſide, and Ageſilaus reigned. 
This Prince came to the Throne with many ſingu- 
lar advantages; he had lived ſeveral years in a pri- 
vate condition, removed from the expectations ol 
a Crown ; he had been educated in all the rigor 


4 Vide Aenoptont. et Platarch in Agfa. 
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Rudiments of the Grecian Hiſtory, 597 
of Lycurgus's Diſcipline, without any of thoſe fotter 
indulgences, which Spar/a permitted to the eldeſt 
Sons of her Kings : hence, from his earlieſt Days 
was he inured to fatigne, ro dangers, to difficul- 


tics; he was vigorous of body, and patient of Soul; 


and though aſpiring, and earneſt in purſuit of Glo- 
ry, yet inviolably attached to the Laws of his Coun. 


try, and ſtrictly obſervant of her Commands. Thus 


qualified, it is not ſurpriſing he proved victorious, 
He brought the Perſian Empire to the brink of 
ruin, none of the King's Lieutenants were able to 
ſtand before him, moſt of the Cities of the Leſſer 
Aja were his, and the Confuſion and Diſcontent, 
that prevailed in the more diſtant Provinces, threa- 
tened a general defection; when, in his full Career 
of Glory, he was obliged to abandon the invitin 
Proſpect, and to return to Greece, 
Clean. To return Why fo, Palaemon ? 
Pal. Perfian Gold forced him away. Tiſſapher- 


nes, it ſeems, had been put to death for not put- 


| ting a ſtop to his progreſs ; and Tithrauftes, who 


ſucceeded him in his Government, fearing the like 
fate, ſent an Agent into Greece to ſpirit up a Con- 
federacy againſt Sparta. This Agent had directi- 
ons to ſpare neither money, nor promiſes ; and he 


found ſeveral States but too well diſpoſed to liſten 
to his Offers. The tyrannical Government of 
| Sparta, who made uſe of Empire only to oppreſs 
and ſubdue the reſt of Greece, afforded them a fair 
| pretence ; and the Boeotians, the Corinthians, and 
the Argives readily engaged to unite in War againſt 
her. The Athenians alſo joined in the Aſſociation, 


though from a nobler motive, for they received 


not 


He paſſed over into Ala the firſt Year, and returned into 
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not the Perfian Preſents ; their own Wrongs ſol- 
licited them ſufficiently. Alarmed at this League, 
the Spartans immediately marched into Boeotia, 
under the command of Lyſander, and the Allies 
meeting them at Haliartus, a Battle enſued, in which 
the Spartans were defeated, and Lyſander lain, 
And Pauſanias the Spartan King, who was to have 
ſupported Lyſander, coming up after the Action, 
durſt not diſpute the Victory, and even concluded 
a truce with the Enemy, on condition Lyſander's 
Body ſhould be reſtored to him, This ignomi. 
nious Retreat coſt Pauſanias his Crown, he was 
obliged to retire to Tegea and died there. 

Clean, Pray, Palaemon, this Lyſander—is it he, 
| you already mentioned? 

Pal. Yes, Cleanthes ; and a Man he was one of 
the moſt extraordinary of his time *; of uncom- 
mon Abilities ; and, as to money, of unblemiſhed 
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integrity; but daringly ambitious, and inſatiably 45 r 
fond of Power. His reducing the ſeveral Cities, date hi 
which he took at the cloſe of the Peloponneſian War ; * 8 
under his own Dominion, by lodging the Supreme : e Pe 
Authority in the hands of his Dependents, was a nes 
deep Stroke of Policy, and might probably have 2 
unhinged the Spartan Government, had not Pau- ee 
ſanias, and Age/ilaus alſo, perceived the tendency, MW oy by 


and counteracted his Deſigns. When he found this | 10 
Plan had failed, he formed a bolder Scheme, and Wir reno! 
ſuborned the Pytbian Oracle, in order to make b bac 
himſelf a way to the Throne, by opening the Regal lo; 1 t 
Succeſſion to all the Branches of the Heraclideas 7 5 , 
Family. But Death put an end to his Projects. all bo 
However, the War in Greece anſwered the pur- 0 
poſes of Tit hrauſtes, and the W of Revocaiin 
was 
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was ſent to Ageſilaus. Mean time, Ariſtodemus, 


Tutor to A el. polis, who had been advanced to the 


Kingdom, in the ſtead of his Father Pauſanias, en- 
gaged the Confederates at Sicyon, and defeated them. 
And ſoon after, Ageſilaus, having haſtened back into 
: Greece with wonderful expedition, .* enters Boeotia, 
and joins battle with the Enemy at Coronea : the 
{ Diſpute here was extremely ſharp and bloody; 

Ageſilaus himſelf was wounded, and obtained a 
q cult and dear-bought Victory. —On the other 
hand, the Spartan Fortunes were declining greatly 
in Ala. Their Fleets, which lay off Cnidus, were 
deſtroyed by Conon the Athenian and Pharnabazus 
the Perſian, and their Admiral Piſander ſlain. Co- 
non you remember, Cleantbes. From the Day of 
Agos- Potamos he had lived in exile, chiefly — — 
the protection of Evagoras King of Cyprus; but 


Artaxerxes and Fharta, he found means to ingra- 
tiate himſelf at the Per ſian Court, and, in conjunc- 
tion with Phar nabazus, was appointed to command 


che Perſan Fleets. Conon was not contented with 


| having broken the N aval Power of Sparta; under 
pretence of ſerving Artaxerxes, he had it in his 
views to reſtore Empire to his Country: he there- 
fore reduced the Grecian Cities of Mia and the ſe- 
veral/ INands of the Egean Sea, and obliged them 

to renounce all confederacy with Sparta; and paſſ- 
ing over from thence to Peloponneſus, ſpread deſo- 
lation throughout the Spartan Coaſts. Theſe Ex- 
ploits performed, he reviſited his Natal Land v. 
Aibens, from the time Lyſander had humbled her, 
ill ans the afflicting marks of Captivity 3 her 


Walls, 


| He was but thirty Days on his way from 4 to Bocetias 
K — 96. 8 Year, 


| afterwards, taking occaſion from the War between 
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Walls, demoliſhed ; her Fortifications, waſte: C5. J taxers 


non formed the generous defign of re-eſtabliſh » nian v 
this once glorious City, and repaired her breach WM believ 
with the ſpoils of the very Enemy, who had Wrought then © 
her overthrow. Thus, by a ſtrange fate, as Sera with: 
had by Perſian aid ſubducd Athens, fo now was fue fo 
Athens by Perſian aid delivered again trom the yoke þ and we 


of Sparta. This return of ſplendor was allo heigb. would 
tened by the ſucceſſes of Tphicrates. Tphicrate; v Wt Greece, 
was a young Athenian, diſtinguiſhed by his Military Soon 
Capacity, and famed in Hiſtory on account of the cation, 
happy improvements he introduced with reſpect to E Teribaz 
the form of the Athenian Arms. On this occaſon WM by the 
he was employed in defending Corinth againſt the WM artfully 
attempts of Mgefilaus; and that experienced Chief a Year 
had the morufication to ſce himieit foiled by a {Wand w: 
General, who was only entering into the Liſts of ons fro 
War.——But I ſhall not delay you with a detail of {MW Contun 


the ſeveral] Engagements in which Greece bled *, WW mands « 
during this time of Holtthty and Confuſion. Meral. 
length Sparta, waſted in her ſtrength, and dimi- Arms. 
niſhed in her Empire, had recourſe to che Per fans; Clazom. 
and Anlalcidas was deputed to Teribazus, Satrap of erxes: 
Sardis. And certainly never was there a Minite am Gre. 
betrer fitted for ſuch an Embaſſy. Aulalcidas ww Liberties 
2 Spartan, in name only; ſoft and luxurious in bs nos, Im 


lime imm 
And if 


Manners; accompliſhed in all the Arts of Adv 
lation; and could vie in Servility with the mol 
fawning Afatic. His firſt ſtep was to procure the 
deſtruction of Conon; he made it his buſineſs u ferent, 

inſinuate, that he had ſacrificed the intereſts of 4% tions fro 
e | ſareru curity a 
Conditic 
the adjac 


r Vide X:nophont. Corn. Nep. in Iphicrate. Juſt. L. 6- 
Fullin lays he was at this time but twenty years old. | 

* The Man, who fell the moſt lamented in the courſe of t 
War, was Thraſybulus, the Reſtorer of Athens: he was nv 
dered in an Inſurrection at A/pendus in Pamphylia. 
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| 1axerxes to thoſe of his Country; that gallant Athe- 
nian was 1 laid in chains, and, it is generally 
believed, ſhortly aſter put to death. The Spartan 
then opened the Commiſſion, he had been intruſted 
with: he was come in the name of the Spartans to 
ſue for the favour and protection of Artaxerxes, 
and was ready to ſubmit to any terms that Monarch 
would deign to impoſe, provided Sparta ruled in 
© Greece, and Athens and her Allies were humbled. 
g Soon as the Confederates had notice of this appli- 
cation, they alſo ſent Miniſters to Sardis, where 
LTeribazus, proud of ſeeing homage paid to him, 
by the Embaſſadors of o many illuſtrious States, 
þ artfully prolonged their attendance for upwards of 
2 Year, alledging every day ſome new difficulty, 
F | and waiting, as he pretended, for farther inſtructi- 
ons from Sula. tter many Delays and various 
© Contumelics of this kind, at laſt were the Com- 
mands of the King made known to them.—The 
t | ſeveral Powers at war were ordered to lay down their 
Arms: All the Cities of Aſia, with the Mands of 
Clazomenae and Cyprus, were adjudged to Artax- 
erxes: Whatever Siates were held in ſubjeftion by 
Þ any Grecian State, they were reſtored to their original 
© Liberties, and diſcharged from all ſubjection, Lem- 
Enos, Imbros, and Scy ros, excepted, they having from 
ime immemorial been under the dominion of Athens: 


3 


. 


bey were to be compelled to it by force. How dif- 


tions from the Treaty in Cimon's Days, when the Se- 
curity and Liberty of Grecian Aſia was the glorious 
Condition? Behold now, what corrupted Manners 
and inteſtine War had brought on Ionia, and all 
bi adjacent Colonies, betrayed—the Sovercignty of 


1 4H 4 FR 2 


Aud if any refuſed to accept of tbeſe terms of Peace, 


; ferent, my dear Eudoxus, theſe ignominious Injunc- 
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Perſia acknowledged—and Greece yielding up her- 
{elf to Servitude and Dependance 

Eud. But, Palaemon, what was Sparta advan. 
taged by this reproachful Peace? for ſaid you not, 
that all the Cities of Greece were to be reſtored to 
their former Liberties ? 

Pal. Sparta acted with deep Policy ; and, far 
from intending benefit to her Neighbours, ſhe had 
it principally in view to erect herſelf an Empire on 
the ruins of Greece. The Grecian States, you know, 
were in their Infancy ſmall and inconſiderable ; in 

ime Aſſociations were made, and ſeveral of the{ 
petty Sovereignties, for the ſake of mutual ſecurity, 
incorporated into one Common-wealth. Tn fome 
places alſo the Chance of War brought on thc 
Incorporations ; one State more powerful than the 
reſt obliged the adjoyning States to become ts 
Vaſſals, to unite in one Intereſt, and ſubmit to one 
Form of Government. The greater Cities Like 
wiſe grew up originally from a Confederacy of 


Villagers, who, abandoning their defenceleſs Ham- 


lers, built to themſelves Places of Strength, and 
aſſociated into one Community. Sparta therefore, 
under the ſpecious Character of Protectrice of Li. 
berty, and Guardian of the Public Peace, fought 
to diſſolve theſe Eſtabliſhments, and, by crumb- 
ling the more powerful Budies into ſmall Tribes, 
to leave them all open to inſult and oppreſſion. 
Trial was firſt made on the Mantineans. The 
Lacedemonians required, that they ſhould abandon 
their Hearths and Temples, and canton themſelves 
in Villages, after the manner of living of thei 
Forefathers: : and, on their refuſal, was War 8 

clare 


y Olymp. 98. towards the Concluſion of the firſt or the be. 
ginning of the ſecond Year, 
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clared againſt them; their City was demoliſhed, 
and the "Inhabitants diſperſed. Atter them, the 
other neighbouring States alſo were treated in like 
manner. Even the Corinthians were compelled to 
withdraw their Garriſons from the Places they had 
taken: and the Tyehans forced to renounce all So- 
vereignty over the Cities of Bocotia. And yet 
Sparia alone, whilſt ſhe thus diſmembered every 
other Commonwealth, was to preſerve her Domi- 
nions and uſurped Territories entire; M-fſenia was 
ſtill in ſubjection, and the Nation of the Helo! 
held in fervitude. 

Clan. And what of Athens ? 
velling Scheme reach her allo ? 

Pal. The SParians were too wiſe to attempt her, 


Did this le- 


at leaſt, till the ſtrength of the reſt of Greece was 


completely broken. But, Cleanthes, ſeldom do In- 


juſtice and Violence flouriſh long. An Army had 


been ſent * from Spar/a under the Orders of Enda- 
midas, to chaſtiſe the Olynthians, a People. you 
may remember, of Chalcidice, ſituated on the To- 
ronean Gulph, whoſe Power and enterpriling Ge- 
nius threatened the Liberties of all the Nations in 
thoſe Parts; and ſoon after Phocbidas, Eugamidas's 


Brother, with an additional Body of Forces was 
commanded to follow, Phoebida's way lay by 


Thebes, and at this time two Parties prevailed among 
the Thebans, the One in the intereſts of Sparta, 
headed by Leontiades; the Other, engaged in ſup- 
porting the Dignity and Independence of the The- 
ban Government, of which Tſmenias was the Chief. 
The march of the Sparian Army was a favourable 


opportunity to Leontiades; the Thebans entertained 
. H 2 not 


* Vide Aznophont. et Died | die. ubi ſupra. Poulan, in Lacon. 
et Bocoticis. Plutarch. in Pelopida. Fuſtin. L. 6. et Corn. Nep. in 
Epaminondd, Pelopidd, et Ag cli lab. 4 
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not any ſuſpicion, and his Enemies were ſubdued, 
if Thebes was once in the hands of the Spartans, 
The Ambitious have not much delicacy in the choice 
of Means; and the Proſpect of ſucceſs determined 
Leontiad:s ; he offered to betray the Citadel Cadmea 
to Phoebidas, and Phoebidas was baſe enough to ac- 
| cept. of the perfidious Offer. Such an open vio- 
lation of Faith occaſioned the utmoſt indignation, 
and complaint was immediately made to Sparta; 
but Juſtice had now little influence in the Spartan 
Councils; and though Phoebidas, for the ſake of 
appearances, was recalled and fined, yet was the 
- Cadmea retained, and the Government of Thebes 
permitted to the Traytor Leontiades, in conjunction 


with two other of the Creatures of Lacedemon. The 


conſequence of this Appointment was the total 
Subverſion of the Theban Liberties, and the Intro- 
duction of every Ill, that generally attends. a Go- 
vernment founded in Oppreſſion; I/menias was 
brought to his trial for ſome pretended Crime, and 
put to death ; and of the reſt of the Citizens, all 
they, whoſe Probity and enterpriſing Spirit rendered 
them formidable to the Tyrants, were obliged to 
flee from their Country. Of this number was Pe- 
lopidas, a Man conſiderable both by his Birth and 
by his Fortune, and beſides, of Virtue unblemiſhed, 
of dauntleſs mind, ſkilled in War, and an avowed 
Enemy to arbitrary Rule, and lawleſs Deeds. 
With fuch Qualities, 1s it a wonder the Tyrants 
ſhould have marked him out for deſtruction? He 


therefore, with ſeveral more of his Country men, 


fled into Attica; for the Athenians now ſhewed the 
ſame kindneſs to the afflicted Thehans, that Thebes 
had thewn to them in the Day of Lyſander's Power, 
However, the ſecure Retreat, which Pe/opidas en- 
| 2 8 Jjoyaed, 
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| joyed, rendered him not inactive; he mourned his 
Country inflaved, and ſought every opportunity of 


| effecting her Deliverance.” Heaven at length proſ- 
pered the generous Deſign. A Plan was concerted 


with ſuch of thoſe in Thebes, as might ſafely be 
E relied on, and the Athenians having promiſed to 
© ſecond the attempt, Pelopidas and ſome few more 
| of the Exiles ſtole privately into the City, ſurpriſed 
two of the Tyrants Archias and Philip at a Ban- 
quet, and whilſt they were giving a looſe to Re- 
© yelling and Joy, killed them both. And imme- 
| ciately from this, having forced into the houſe 
| of Leontiades, and breaking into his Apartment, 
© few him alſo. With the Tyrants fell molt of their 
Creatures, and the Miniſters of their Crimes: they 


Spartans nevertheleſs had poſſeſſion of Cadmea, 
But the approach of the Forces from Athens, to- 
gether with the reſolute appearance of the Thebans 
themſelves, who crouded from every ſide to the 
Banners of the Patriot Chiefs, induced them, after 


Ja ſhort reſiſtance, to capitulate. And Thebes ſaw 


Pherſelf freed from the galling yoke of Servitude b. 


Clean. And did the Spartans thus tamely ſuffer 


[Thebes to vindicate her liberties ? 

Pal. Soon as the Spartans had information of 
EP:lovidas s Attempt, Cleombrotus, who, his brother 
LAzefipolis dying in the Expedition againſt Olynthus, 
had ſucceeded to the Throne, haſtened to he relief 
of Cadmea: the Garriſon he met on their way home- 
ard; and probably, had not they been ſo early in 
[capirulating, that Citadel had not ſo eaſily been 
yreſted out of the hands of the Spartans. Not- 
. Cleombrotts marched on towards 
Thebes ; 


Olymp. 100, 2d. Year, 


were ſacrificed to the Public Vengeance. The 
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Thebes ; and now, in the opinion of all Greece, wa, 
that unfortunare City doomed to inevitable del. 
truction; her Allies abandoned her; even the 
Athenians drew off their Troops, and diſavowed 
all connection with the Theban People; and the 
utmoſt Force, Pelopidas could muſter, ſeemed with 
reſpect to Sparia of little ſignificancy. Gree 
knew not, that Thebes in one of her Citizens had 3 
| ſtrength equa] to any, the Spartans could bring a. 
gainſt her. Epaminondas was the man. Endowed 
with every Virtue, that demands Eſteem and Re. 
verence, he had hitherto made choice of a Life of 
Retirement; and happy in the culture of Philos. 
phy, which he had learned from the inſtructions af 


Lyfis, one of the moſt illuſtrious of Py:hageras WF loſoph 
Diſciples ©, he avoided Notice and Honours as in-W try an- 
duſtriouſly, as the Bulk of men ſeek after them: him fo 
though of noble extraction, yet were his Circum: 3 gers o 
ſtances narrow; but his Poverty ſat eaſy on him, Cbea 
he delighted in the privacy and innocent peace ſhe 7 chiever 
afforded him, and Contemplation, Frugality, au pected 


Content ſupplied him with an Happineſs, ſuch 3 Pa. 
Wealth has not the power of giving: to this low Pelopid 
of Retreat he owed the ſecurity he enjoyed unde Genius 
the Tyrants Government; during the four yen proved 
thoſe wicked Men triumphed, the virtuous £1: before 
minondas lived in Thebes unmoleſted; his obſcuri abled t 


and humble Manners placed him out of the reac brotus 
of ſuſpicion : from his Youth had he been neal after 
connected with Pelepidas, and thoſe two excellent the The 
men loved each other with that friendſhip which i the ca 
only to be found between Perſons of exalted Vir Thebes 
Epaminondas was appriſed of the ſeveral Schemes , War; 
formed, when in Baniſhment, and aſſiſted 3 ens | 
| Count; 


ban w 


See Dial. 9. P. 376. N. i. 
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Counſels; and nevertheleſs, not by any means 
could he be prevailed on to be an Actor in the Tra- 
gedy, which put an end to the Spartan Uſurpa- 
tion; ſuch an Enterprize, thought he, was not 10 
be executed without much Effufion of blood, and pro- 
| bobly the Innocent and the Guilty might be confounded | 
E ; together ; he dreaded that Exceſs of Cruelty, which 
N generally diſgraces Attempts of this kind—the fu- 
nous Reſentment of a People, deeply injured—the 
5 | Rage of Civil Hatreds—and the In ults of a licen- 
tous Soldiery. Such was Epaminondas. In the 
late Commotions of Greece he had appeared in Arms, 
and had appeared with honour, but, the oppreſ- 
E ſions of Sparta naving put an end to all Martial 
struggle, he retired to the calm Retreat of a Phi- 
| loſophic Life; from which the Dittreis of his Coun- 
try and the proſpect of a fair open War now called 
him forth, to unſheath his {word againſt the Rava- 
1 gers of Greece 
Clean. new Preſages of ſucceſs What At- 
F ievements, dear Endoxus, are there not to be ex- 
pected from a Man like this! 

Pal. The Theban Affairs, under the influence of 
Pelopidas and him, ſoon brightened up; the very 
Genius of the T' beban People ſeemed now to be im- 
proved and exalted ; and they, who lately trembled 
before the power of Sparta, found themſelves en- 

abled to check the progreſs of her Arms. Cleom- 
| brotus was oppoſed, dilappoiatcd, repulſed ; and 

| Later many vain attempts, and laying waſte part of 
the Theban territories, he committed the Army to 
1 che care of 5, 8 and returned to Sparta. 
© Thebes however ſtood as yet alone in this hazardous 

War; her Chiefs deviſed the means of forcing A. 

nens into a Confederacy with her. A truſty The- 

ban was einployed, under a fictitious Character to 
introduce 
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introduce himſelf into the Sparian Camp, which at 


this time lay in the neighbourhood of Theſpiae, ang 


engage Sphodrias to attempt the Pirean Harbour. 
he had now, he told him, the faireſt opportunity 
performing an important ſervice to his Country , 
ſuch a Pledge would ſecure ihe faith of Athens; the 
way to the Pireus was but ſhort ; and under cover of 
the Night he might eafily march thither, and ſurpriſ 
it. Sphodrias was a Man inconſiderate, and fond 
of adventurous Feats, and he readily embraced the 
Project. But, unluckily for him, before he reach- 
ed Athens, the Day dawned, as Epaminondas ex- 
pected ; the Athenians were alarmed 3 and Spbo- 
drias, vexed to fee his purpoſe deteated, revenged 
himſelf by ravaging the Allic borders. The Athe- 
nians nevertheleſs, though complaint was made to 
Sparta, obtained not any ſatisfaction z Ageſilaus, 
who was at the head of the Spartan Councils, ſaved 
Spbodrias from the condemnation he juſtly deſerved, 
Theſe baſe proceedings diſſolved all confidence be- 


' tween Athens and Sparta: avowed Hoſtilities were 


thought preferable to a perfidious Peace; and Cha- 
brias the Athenian was ordered to join the Boev- 
tans. | TE 
Clean. And what meaſures did the Spartans take? 
Pal. Ageſilaus, the ambitious Agęſilaus, on whom, 
moſt Hiſtorians agree, the whole Guilt of thele 
ruinous Wars is to be charged, determined to take on 
him the command in Bocotia, and to reſtore the Spar- 
tan fortune. His Abilities and Military Character 
you know. He was unqueſtionably one of the beſt 


Generals of his Age; and beſides, the Forces, he 
had in the field, were far more numerous than thoſe 


of the Enemy. Howbeit, neither his boaſted Skil 


nor ſuperior Numbers availed aught againſt the 


Bravery and Conduct of the oppoſite Chiefs; his 
| Projects 
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Projects were baffled, his troops worſted on ſeveral 
E occaſions, and at laſt be himſelf dangerouſly woun- 
& Jed. So that, as Plutarch finely obſerves, proof 
E now was given, that Martial Spirit is not confined 
© to either Climate or People, and that not only on 
the Banks of the Eurotas were Warriours formed; 

but in every Country, wherever the Youth are caught 
to be aſhamed of things baſe, and to be daring in 
E the Cauſe of Virtue ; wherever the leaſt Diſgrace 
zs accounted more terrible than the greateſt Dan- 


ger—and ſuch at this time was the happy State of 


the Theban People—there, Intrepidity of Soul, and 
Strength for War are ſurely to be found. 


Eud. Did Sparta then ſue for Peace ?. 
Pal. Sparta made uſe of the ſame Arts, of which 


E ſhe had before made uſe; and the Authority of Ar- 
laxerxes was called in to compole the Wars of 
= Greece. It ſeems, the Perſian, who meditated War 


on Egypt, and was beſides a friend to the Spartans, 


E demanded Grecian Auxiliaries d, and, under pretence 
of this, were the ſeveral Powers required to deſiſt 
from their private Wars. A general Convention 
of the Grecian States was therefore appointed, to 
be held at Spar/a; and there accordingly Epaminon- 


ds and the other Theban Deputies appeared. Age- 


nd s principal View was to eſtabliſn Sparta So- 
| vereign over the reſt of Greece; and, purſuant to 


| chis the Propoſal made long before he now urged 


again, as an eſſential Article of the intended Peace 
that the ſeveral Grecian Cities ſhould be declared free 
and independent of « 2ch other ; that all the Boeotians 


* be reinſtated in their Rights, and enfranchiſed 


4 1 from 


© Iphicrates had already been ſome time in his ſervice, with 


an Army of twenty thouſand Mien ; but returned to Greece 


| account of certain Jealouſies between him and the Perſſar 
enerals. 
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clearly law what was the Aim of the wily Ageſtloys, 
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from all kind of ſubjection to the Theban State: tha 
the Thebans ſhould rebuild wharever Cities they hal 
demoliſhed, and reſtore to every People the territories, 
that originally belonged to them: Epamincudas, who 


reſolutely replied ;' that it was not from Thebes by 
Sparta the Liberties of Greece were moſt in danger; 
that this Ambitious Republic had enlarged her Terri. 
tories by many unjuſt invaſions ; that ſbe was the Ter. 
ror of every State around her, and beld them in ſervil 
dependance ; that therefore in order 10 ſecure a laſting 
Peace, this exorbitant Power mnſt be reduced, and 


Sparta ſhc an example of moderation, by withdraw- 


ing within her antient Bounds. 
This bold and generous Oppoſition all the De- 
putics in their hearts wiſhed well to; but the fear 


of Sparta prevailed over them: Apefars took ad- 


vantage of this timorouſneſs of theirs, and raiſing 
his voice, Say then, reſumed he, Epaminondas, i; 
it juſt and right, that the Cities of Boeotia ſpould be 
free — And you, Ageſilaus, anſwered the gallant 
Theban, ſay, is it juſt and right the Cities of Laco- 
nia ſhould be free? The proud Ageſilaus could bear 
no longer; I exclude, Rid he, the Thebans from 
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this Treaty of Peace; and with theſe words firuck i 


the name of Thebes out of the Treaty, that lay be- 
fore him. 5 | 

Clean. Tyrannical Sparta! ro 
Pal. The Thebans were not wanting to them: 
ſelves, and with all poſſible Diligence did Epami- 
nondas and the ſix other Boeotarchs prepare for War. 
Mean time, Cleombrotus, who red under him an 


Army of eleven thouſand Men, received Orders 
to invade Boeotia; and the Theban Forces did not 
exceed fix thouſand. ' Nevertheleſs, all was now at 
ſtake, and Epaminondas determined to march ow 
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and meet the Enemy. This March was attended 


with many Circumſtances 7//-boding, according to 
the opinion of thoſe Days: the Thebans were a ſu- 


perſtitious People; and many of them, deeply af- 
fected with theſe appearances, earneſtly requeſted of 
Epaminondas not to proceed : but this generous Pa- 
riot, who ſaw his Country was irrecoverably loſt, 
if he. retreated, endeavoured to calm theſe weak 
fears ; The brave Man, replied he, marching ,on, 


© knows no Omen but his Country's. Cauſe. However, 
he ſought how to efface theſe melancholy impreſ- 
E fions, and, in compliance with their Superſtitions, 

to encourage them by oppoſite Prodigies.—Some 


of his friends, who left Thebes after the departure 


of the Army, had inſtruCtions to ſay, that the Ar- 
mour of Hercules had diſappeared, and that the 


Prieſts declared, the God was gone to fight for his 
favourite City. The Soothſayers gave out, that 
the Divine Vengeance awaited the Spartans at the 


E tombs of the Daughters of Scedaſus and Leuctrus, 
Maidens, who in time of old had been violated by 
certain Sparians, and on account of their injured 


E Modeſty. had killed themſelves ; this Crime was 


E unexpiated ; and their tombs were ſaid to be in the 
very Plains of J. eu ra, where Cleombrotus was en- 
camped. From Trophonius's Cave alſo was Word 
brought, that the Thebans were enjoyned to inſti- 
tute Games in honour of Jupiter, when they ſhould 
have obtained the Victory at Leuctra. Encouraged 


41 2 by 


his fine Sentiment Homer puts in the mouth of his Trojan 
Hero. It is the anſwer He&or makes to Polydamas, who urges 


ſome menacing Omen to diffuade him from attacking the Gre- 


- can Ships; 


Els beg agioToG; deal Trek rd. 


Iliad. Rhap. 1 2. 1. 243. 
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612 Rudiments of the Grecian Hiſtory, 

by theſe Aſſurances, and others of the like kind, 

the Army moved on, and it was reſolved to engage 
the Spartans, though now ſtrengthened by an ac. 
ceſſion of two thouſand Men under the command 
of Archidamus. I ſhall not delay you with a de- 
ſcription of this memorable Battle. 
obſerve to you that Epaminondas made abundant 
amends for the paucity of his Numbers by his ad- 

mirable Skill in marſhalling them. His choſen 
Men he placed, fifty deep, in his Left Wing, op- 
poſite to that in which Cleombrotus fought, and ha. 
ving ordered his Right Wing to retreat, at the ſame 
time this advanced, he bore down on the Enemp, 
point-wiſe, like the beak of a Galley: unable to 
reſiſt the force and weight of ſuch a Body, the La- 
cedemonians were immediately broken, and the Te. 


bans, pouring in, ſoon completed the Confuſion. In 


this attack C/-ombrotus was ſlain, and with him the 
braveſt of his Men, the loſs amounting to five 
_ thouſand, of which one thouſand were Citizens 
of Sparta, and the flower of the Spartan Na- 
tion f. This deciſive Blow reduced the Power of 
Lacedemon, and effectual y ſecured the T, beban Li- 
bert) 

e How Glorious to e ! 

Pal. A Glorious Day to him indeed, my Cie. 
antbes. He had repreſſed Tyranny; He had 
ſaved his Country; He had raiſed a low, afflicted, 
diſpirited People to the foremoſt place of honour 
in Greece; and yet that excellent Man was wont 
to ſay, he eſteemed | it the higheſt part of his Glory, 
that his Father and Mother: were yet living, to en. 
Joy the Splendor of this Victory. It is a REES 
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q | whether the Son or the General was moſt worthy of 
4 admiration. 1 1 * | | 


Clean. But the n 2 
Pal. When the tidings reached Sparta, the Epbo- 


i were ſuperintending the Gymnic Sports; however 
they continued the Solemnity, and ſent privately 
to the Families, that had loſt their friends, the names 


of thoſe, who had fallen in the Battle. The en- 
| ſuing Day, the Fathers and Relations of the Slain 
| appeared 1 in Public, congratularing each other, and 
applauding the gallant behaviour of their Children 


3 and Kinſmen. Such in general, you know, Ge- 
3 dhe, were the Sparlan Manners ; and probably 


© alſo on this occaſion, whatever they felt, their Pride 


aſſiſted them in concealing it. Neverthelels, how 


beat they eſteemed their Loſs to be, appears from 


| the following Circumſtance. By the Laws of Spar- 


4 * 
IX 


a. —tbe Man, that fled in battle, was declared inca- 
2 of ever ſerving his Country more. But in 


this caſe, as many as had eſcaped the Theban Sword 


had ſaved themſelves by flight. And if Sparta 
was to be deprived of all theſe, how deplorable 
was her condition? The Deciſion eee. ore was 
Ie to Ageſilaus, and he wiſely decreed in fa- 
vour of the diſgraced Citizens: For this Day, pro- 
pon? he, be the Laws ſuſpended ; to morrow: let 


- them reſume their vigour. In the place of Cleombro- 


mM his Son Age/ipolis was appointed King; but he 
121 reigned one year, and was ſucceeded by 'Cleome- 
den his Brother, "73-160 
ud. A Peace ſoon after fallenied. —— 0 
Pal. A Peace, but of ſhort continuance. . The 
| Spartans began again to afflict the Arcadiens, and 
the Solicitations of that diſtreſſed People obliged 
the Thebans to enter Peloponneſuss. Their Arm 


now amounted to forty thouſand men, beſides thirty 


thouſand 
5 Olymp. 102. zd. Year, 
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G14 Rutliments of the Grecian Hiſtory. 
thouſand Adventurers,” who followed the Camp fer 
lunder ; ſc greatly had Succeſs encreaſed the num- 
r of the Theban Auxiharies.  Epaminondas and 
Pelopidas having the Command of the Army di. 
vided it into four Bodies, and broke into Laconia 
at four ſeveral Parts at one time; and then making 
a general Rendezvous at Sellafia, deceived Agej- 
laus, who was preparing to give them battle, and 
urſued their march with fire and ſword to Sparta, 
he approach of the Theban Army threw the In- 
habitants into the deepeſt conſternation. And now 
did that proud City, which for ſo many Ages had 
not known an Enemy to advance: near it, and 
whoſe boaſt it was, that the Spartan  Matron; 
never had beheld the Smoke of an hoſtile. Camp, ſee 
Deſtruction impending over it. The inſtant Age. 
laus had got intelligence, in what danger was Spar. 
ta, he flew to her relief, and got into the City; 
but notwithſtanding, the Thebans ſtill preſſed on; 
even Epaminondas himſelf, in defiance of the King, 
threw. himſelf into the Eurotas, though high ſwol. 
len with the Winter ſnows, and ſwimming over 
atttacked the very Precincts of the City of Sparia, ¶ cept hi 
and ſet the Suburbs in a blaze 3\\whilſt Ag efalaus, I princip 
contented with defending the more important Paſſes, ¶ on the 
remained entrenched within. After baying thus the J 
for ſeveral Days made the Spartans feel the horrors ſued th 
of War, and the diſtreſſes of an invaded deſolated W Clea; 
Country, Epaminondas drew off his troops: whe: FWreceive: 


ther it was, that he queſtioned the. event, ſhould Pal. 
he have attempted to take the Place by ftorm ; or contrav 
whether,: as. moſt - Hiſtorians .are of opinion, the {utmoſt 
Glory of. this antient City, renowned for the Great ¶ Repub 


neſs of its Exploits, and the Excellence of iu 
Laws—the Lois, which Greece in general mull 
have ſuſtained, ſhould ſuch a Commonwealth have Þ . 

been cut off—and the Indignation and Reproach, see 
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E yo Act of cruelty—reſtrained the Conqueror. 
L His next Exploit was of a different nature. Mef- 
| was {till in ſubjection, her Cities waſte, her 
| Sons in Exile, or in Bondage. | 
Clean. What—the Country of Ariftoments h 

Pal. Les, Cleanthes more than two hundred 
| years had now elapſed ſince the Meſſenians had been 
| reduced to Servitude, Epaminondas recalled home 
| the Remains of that diſperſed People, he reſtored 
them to the poſſeſſion of the Territories which their 


4 ſtrengthened it with Walls, he gave them a Gar- 
riſon for their defence, and bleſſed them with Li- 
berty and Independance; leaving thus behind him 


| of Thebes, and a firm Rampart againſt the Power 
; of Spar Ia. 

| Clean. Excellent Epaminondas ! 

Pal. He then prepared to return homeward. 


The Athenians and Corinthians, for now were both 


© thoſe States in league with Sparta, waited to inter- 
| cept him: but the Athenians having neglected the 
principal Defile, Epaminondas paſſed on, and falling 
on the Corintbiaus, who had fortified themſelves in 
the Iehmus, forced their Lines, routed, and pur- 
1 ** them to the Gates of Corinth. 

Clean. With what exultations muſt Thebes have 
received theſe Glorious Men! 

Pal. Exultations!—They were accuſed of havin 
| Lomraveted to the Laws, and proſecuted with the 


| Republican Governments. Epaminondas and Pelopi- 
ö ps unwilling to ou Peloponneſus, until the ng et 


|| > See Dial, 7: P. 257. Ot. and P. 287, N. g. 


to which the Thebans muſt: have been expoſed for 


© Anceſtors had enjoyed, he built them a City, he 


a laſting Monument of the Humanity and Juſtice 


putmoſt vigour. Such, Cleant bes, is the Misfortune of 
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616 .Rudiments of the Grecian" Hiftory. 
Sparta was completely humbled, had retained 
the Command beyond the time appointed. And 
certain of their Countrymen, envious of that 
Merit, which they could not equal, purſued their 
deſtruction, and required that the Majeſty of the 
Laws ſhould be vindicated. Pelopidas full of in- 
dignation retorted the Charge on his Accuſers, and 
laid open to the People the dark malicious Arts, 
by which thoſe Sons of Calumny endeavoured to 
miſlead : them. He then boldly upbraided the 
Thebans in general with their ingratitude to Men, 
who had ſo often expoſed their Lives for their de. 
fence, and laboured with no other view, but to 
make them Free and Happy. Epaminondas was 
more calm. If, he told them, it was the Will of 
his Country, that he ſhould expiate his / Guilt by 
Death, he chearfully ſubmitted to her Sentence 
Only, one Requeſt had he to make—that on his 
Tomb ſhould be engraven the Cauſe' for which he 
ſuffered : Let Poſterity be told that I ſuffered, be 
cauſe I rendered the Theban Arms viflorious on the 
Plains of Leuctra; becauſe I ſaved my expirinr 
Country, and aſſerted the Liberties of Greece; b. 
cauſe I led my Countrymen to the Suburbs of Sparta, 
and ſpread terror and deſolation through the Borders if 
that unjuſt People; becauſe 1 raiſed Meſſenia fron 
her Ruins, and confined the Spartans within narrower 
Limits. This cutting Reply confounded the ex. 
ations of the adverſe Faction, and the Judges 
departed out of the Aſſembly, without ſo much 
as giving their Suffrages. Some time after, the 
Fomentors of theſe dangerous Contentions . ſuffered 
the Puniſhment they deſerved ; and  Meneclide, 
whoſe Intrigues had urged on the Proſecution, was 
forced into Baniſhment. wy 
che 
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Thebes was now at the height of her Glory, 
flouriſhing and in peace at home, victorious and 
revered abroad; her Finances encreaſed; her 
Territories enlarged; her Allies numerous; ſhe 
was become the Patroneſs of Liberty, and the A- 
vengereſs of the Wrongs of oppreſſed Nations; 
the People of Ihricum, of Macedonia, of Theſſaly, 
had recourſe unto her and ſolicited her protection; 
even the Perſian Monarch courted her favour ; Pe- 
lopidas had been ſent Embaſſador to the Court of 
Suſa, and of all the Grecian Miniſters not one was 
treated with ſuch diſtinction, the Thebans were de- 
clared the friends and Allies of Artaxerxes and his 
Houſe for ever, their Acquiſitions were confirmed 
to them, their Empire confeſſed, the Freedom of 


Meſſenia acknowledged. And yet, conſiderable as 


all this was, *twas the Plan of Epaminondas to make 
her far greater; it ſeemed little to him, that his 
Country ſhould be Miſtreſs by Land, if ſhe was not 


alſo Miſtreſs by Sea; in this view he built a fleet 
of an hundred Gallies, he concluded a League with 
| ſome of the moſt powerful of the Grecian Iſlands, 
and probably, had his Days been prolonged, 


ſoon alſo had this portion of Dominion been ob- 
tained to her. 1 

Mean while, Sparta made but weak efforts to- 
wards regaining the Superiority ſhe had loſt, Peace 
ſhe had not with Thebes, and on ſome occaſions 
ſhe attempted a kind of oppoſition to her Power: 


but her infirm ſtrength would not admit of vigorous 


meaſures. Her Arms were chiefly employed againſt 
her Arcadian Neighbours; and, ſo low was her 
preſent Condition, every Victory ſhe obtained in 
this infignificatit War was accounted a glorious 

| 4K Triumph. 
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Triumph. The Athenians were the only Allies, 


on whom - ſhe had ſure dependance': theſe twy WE lated 
States, both of them depreſſed by the aggrandize. = have 
ment of T, hebes, and impatient of this new-erectel Wi invad 
Empire, were united together in Intereſts and Re. him 
ſentments; forgetful of their old Animoſities, they = the re 
now ſaw not any thing in each other, that was ei-. the o 
ther to be feared or envied; and hence did Sp ment 
by folemn Treaty eoneede the Dominion of the Tin ba 
Seas to Athens, and Athens as ſincerely engaged to his G 
ſupport and defend Sparta. come 
Eud. Affecting Proſpect l- How changed theſe Vida. 
two Commonwealths from what once they were! ſubſiſt 
Pal. Such, Eudouus, was the ſituation of A fairs, to ad 
when the Jegeans, oppreſſed by them of Mantinea, þ revive 
8 applied to Thebes for protection. And Protection Faria 
Was immediately promiſed them. Pelopidas at this Allian 
time was no more. He had fallen in Theſſaly, in Acad 
Battle againſt Alexander Tyrant of Pherac. The inen 
Crimes of that wicked Uſurper, and the Groans : impor! 
of his wretched People had reached the Ears of the | Enem: 
Thebans, and, after ſome ineffectual Remonſtran- ; | to diſa 


ces, Pelopidas was ſent to reduce him by force of ever t 
Arms: the Theban General had alſo his private 3 Activi 
Wrongs to incite him; he had been caſt into Priſon IM put in] 
by the Tyrant, when on n, to him from the | Stratag 

| e eben . proſpe: 
He th 


* When News came to \Fparta, that Archins Son to Ag,. from 
laus had defeated the Arcadians in the battle called the Tearles ted 8 7 
Battle, Adauęus Midyn, becauſe not one Spartan fell in it, the od ed to { 
King accompanied by all the Senators went out to meet the Con. x His E 
queror, and the Old Men and Women, marching out in Croud W wh, 
as far as the River Eurotas, lifted up their hands, and thanked his C. 
the Gods. Plutarch juſtly obſerves, that this Exceſs of Joy Coal 
plainly diſcovers the preſent weakneſs of Sparta. In time: 
paſſed, Victory was ſo uſual a thing, that for their greatel 
Succeſſes they ſeldom facrificed more than a Cock. And in tie 1 
Peloponneſian War, when tidings were brought of a ſignal Vic. WW - Ol 
bY 2 Meſſenger received no other reward than a piece of 

alt Bee | 
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Th:ban State; the perfidions Alexander had vio- 
lated his ſacred Character, and probably might he 
have periſhed in a Dungeon, had not Epaminondas 
invaded 2 beſſaly, and compelled the Uſurper to ſet 
him at liberty. Pelopidas therefore, fired by 
the remembrance of the Injury, gladly ſeized on 
the opportunity of revenge: this heat of reſent- 
ment proved fatal to him; he met the Tyrant 
in battle, and purſuing him into the midit of 
his Guards, was ſlain, before the Thebans could 


come up to his Aſſiſtance k. But though Pe- 


lopidas was not; yet did the Theban Vigor till 


ſubſiſt in Epaminondas. And he was ordered 


to advance into Peloponneſus. This Expedition 


E revived” the Alarms and Jealouſies of Athens and 
© Sparta; the Mantineans were received into their 
Alliance; and, under pretence of Defending the 
Arcadian Liberties, they prepared to oppole . Epa- 


= nodes. The Theban immediately perceived the 


importance of the War and the Deſigns of the 
Enemy, and called forth all his ſtrength of Genius, 
bo diſappoint their Councils. Accordingly, what- 
ever the Ability of a General could deviſe, or the 
Activity and Bravery of the Soldier execute, was 


put in practice Marches - Counter- marches Deep 
Stratagems—Bold Enterprizes. Nevertheleſs, his 


proſperous fortune ſeemed to have forſaken him. 


He thought to intercept the Athenians on their way 
from Athens; and was diſappointed. He attemp- 
ted Sparta; and was repulſed. He endeavour- 
ed to ſurpriſe Mantinea; and was forced to retire, 
His Enemies alſo were encreaſing | in number. And 


his Commiſſion was ſhortly to expire. Theſe 
| Conſiderations determined him to ſtake all on the 
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iſſue of a Battle; and ſoon did the opportunity 
preſent itſelf, The Spartans and their Confederates 
covered Mantinea, and the Thebans were encamped 
on an adjacent Hill. Here therefore Epaminondas 
_ draws out his Men in view of the Enemy, and then, 
fetching a compaſs, commands them to halt again, 
as if he deſigned a new Encampment. This Feint 
deceived the Confederates, and all expectations of 
an engagement were laid aſide, when the Theban 
appeared moving on in Line of Battle!, Nor was 
it only by this Artifice that he ſhewed the General. 
His Forces he had ranged with conſummate Art, 
In the left Wing he and his truſty Thebans were 
placed, oppoſite the Poſt of the Lacedemonians and 
Mantineans : the fierce Argives, in the other Wing, 
were to attack the Athenians; and the Emubocans, 


Locrians, Sicyonians, and Meſſenians, in the Center, 


were to engage with the Acheans and the troops of 
Elis. His Cavalry, partly Theſſalzans, cloſed the 
Line, and among the Horſe were Bowmen and 
Slingers interſperſed. In this order he advanced, 
And his: Directions were, that, when the Attack 
was to be made, the whole weight of his Infantry 
ſhould fall into one Column, as in the Day of 
Lenfra, and bear down on the right wing of the 
Enemy. So excellent a Diſpoſition could ſcarcely 
tail of its effect: the Spartans were ſoon broken 
through ; in every other part alſo was the Enemy 
giving way ; and all things. promiſed to Thebes a 
a complete Victory. Nevertheleſs the Spartans 
having rallied again, and renewing the charge, the 
Thebans and they cloſed with each other, in bloody 
conflict - the former, indignant that an Empire 
. they had held ſo long ſhould thus be wreſted _ 
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E them, —the latter, earneſt to maintain the Glory 
they had acquired, and free their Country from 
Oppreſſion. Perceiving this, Epaminondas ſuffered 
the Ardour of the Patriot to hurry him on, and 
forced his way into the midſt of the Lacedemonian 
Phalanx: his very name ſpread terror among them; 
they fled before him; and already was their 
Commander flain by his hand; but as he ftill 
puſhed forwards, eager to finiſh their defeat, a 
Spartan ® ſtruck at him with his Javelin, and 
wounded him in the breaſt; and the wood break- 
ing ſhort left the bearded iron behind, 

Clean. Oh Eudoxus ! ; 

Pal. Fainting with extreme anguiſh and loſs of 
blood, the excellent Epaminondas fell breathleſs : 
whilſt his faithful Thebans ruſhed furious to the 
place, and dealing ſlaughter on every ſide reſcued 
his body, and bore back to his tent their expiring 
General. Immediately was the deepeſt Conſterna- 
tion ſpread throughout their whole Camp. No ſhout 
of Victory to be heard. But every Countenance 
clouded over with anxious ſorrow. Each Theban 
felt, that in loſing him he loſt a Father and a Friend; 
the Friend and Patron of Liberty, and. the Father 
of his Country. When he was ſeated in his tent, 

and his Spirits were returned to him, he enquired 
concerning his ſhield ; you know, Eudoxus, the 
| loſs of it was accounted infamous; being told, it 
= was ſafe, he aſked that it ſhould be brought to 
him, and embraced it, the Companion, as he called 
it, of bis Toils and Glory®: And who. are Victori- 
t ous, enquired he again: the Thebans, they made 
= anſwer ;. then replied he, I die happy; and, chear- 
ful and compoſed, commanded the Surgeons to 
13 cut 
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cut out the head of the Javelin. All thoſe about 
him knew, as well as he, that Death muſt be the 
. Conſequence of this, and began anew to lament 
themſelves; Oh, cried one of them. You are dying, 
Epaminondas. Cau/d Thebes at leaſt have the Hopes 
of ſeeing you live again in your Poſterity But your 
Country loſes you, and—moſt afflitting !—ſhe loſes you 
entirely : ———=1 die not childleſs, replied Epaminon: 
das; I leave two Daughters, Leuctra and Mantinea, 
whoſe Name ſhall never die. This ſaid, with the 
ſame compoſure as before, he renewed his orders to 
the Surgeons, and, the inſtant the Operation waz 
performed, expired, - 

Such was the end of Epaminonaas, the ableſt 
General, and—what is far more—one of-the moſt 
excellent and virtuous Men, that Greece, or per- 


haps any other Country, ever gave birth to—a 


Man, who, inſtead of receiving a luſtre from high 
Office, added dignity to Magiſtracy, and graced 
the Honours, with which he was inveſted—who 
fought Victory, only for the ſake of the Public 
Happineſs—and who never fought a Battle, but to 
free inſlaved Nations, and break the ſhackles of 
Oppreſſion. Plutarch obſerves it of Pelopidas and 
him, that they never ſpilled the blood of any Man 
they had conquered, nor ever deprived of Liberty 
any City they had taken. Indeed 'Epaminondas 
may be ſaid to have had all the nobler Qualities of 
the Stateſman and the Warriour, without one of the 
Vices—a Stranger to Avarice and Ambition—averſe 
from Violence—his Nature was gentle, patient, 
humble—his Manners were upright, plain, modeſt 
—he loved the Arts of Peace; and, as I already 
told you, gladly would he have ſpent his Days in 
the calm purſuit of Truth and Virtue. The Ne- 


ceſſities of his Country drew him from his Retire: 


ment. 
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ment. Who could think that a Philoſopher ſhould 
at once approve himſelf a complete Stateſman, and 


an accompliſhed General, a General, the Admi- 
ration of all ſucceeding Ages, and the greateſt 
Maſter of Tactics, that ever appeared amang the 
Grecians e? Who could think that ſuch a General 
and ſuch a Stateſman, in the midſt of his ſplendor, 
ſhould {till retain the Virtues of the Philoſopher — 
the fame humility and diſintereſtedneſs, when be- 
come the* Arbiter of Nations the ſame Poverty 
and Contempt of Wealth, when the Treaſures of 


E Greece were open to him—the ſame Moderation, 
the ſame humane Mind, the ſame Strictneſs of 
E Manners, in the hurry of a Camp, and the tumult 
of Battle ® ?——lIn the ſpace of ſome few years he 
did more, than all the preceding Captains of Grezce 
had been able to effect, towards reducing the im- 


perious infolence of the Spartans, whoſe Genius he 
was well acquainted with, and whoſe Policy and 
E cruel Ambition he held in utter deteſtation. *T'was 
his boaſt that he had taught them 10 lengiben their 
Monoſyllables, and to lay aſide that haughty Bre- 
vity, with which they treated thoſe, who preſumed 


to expoſtulate with them. And obſerve, Cleau- 
© thes, as the Thebans in the courſe of his Adminiſ- 
tration roſe to the height of Empire, ſo, when he 


Was 


Le Chevalier de Folard, whoſe Obſervations on the Battles 

of Leudtra and Mantinea well deſerve the attention of the Cu- 
 rious, ſeems to be warmed into rapture on reviewing the many 
+ Virtues of this excellent Man. He concludes his account of 
him with theſe remarkable Words: Oh le Grand Capr- 
© tine, le plus honnete homme, et le plus ſavant Officier d'In- 
fanterie, que la Grece ait jamais produit! On peut lui appliquer 
ee bel eloge. que Montecuculi fit de M. de Turenne, lorſqu' il 
© apprit la mort de ce fameux General: Quel dommage que 1s 
| Forte Tun tel homme, qui faiſoit honneur a Phumanite! © 
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e Incertum, ſays Juſtin, Vir melior, an Dux, eſſet. 
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was dead, they ſoon: ſunk again into their former 
Obſcurity. Their Greatneſs was his work, Tw BM Ma 
he was the Soul of their Councils, and the Strength cho! 
of their Armies; and when bereft of him, like a read 
Spear, whoſe point is broken off, they became an Con 
infirm contemptible People. s 7b 
Clean. Dear Palaemon, is it poſſible he ſhould ME what 
have been all this ?-—Two ſuch Grecians as S. deper 


crates and He No wonder the Grecian Name ans, 
ſhould be held in veneration. FE g 

Pal. True, my Cleanthes. And it is very re. not p 
markable, that both theſe extraordinary Perſons fell N pire. 
Victims to the viciouſneſs and corruption of the and 
Age, in which they lived. For, what is moſt to ſeems 
be lamented in the Death of Epaminondas, the Life Sari 
of this excellent Man was laviſhed away in Domeſtic WW of th 


War: he died by Grecian hands. And he, who ler I 
might ſo nobly have vindicated the liberties of Ml das h 
Greece againſt Barbarian Force, was employed at ¶ aſſiſt 
home in oppoſing lawleſs Uſurpation, and in ſetting WF ving | 
bounds to the Power of Sparta. Twas the confi- gagin; 
deration of this moved Plutarch r to ſay, that had or, as 
the Grecians of theſe Days beheld Alexander ſeated MF up A 
on the throne of Darius, the Sight would have ſettled 
drawn tears from them, when they reflected, tha MW throne 
they had left that Glory to a Macedonian, hilt I the Ci 
they ſacrificed their own heroic Chiefs in the Fields by ſtre 


of Leuctra, Coronea, Corinth, and Arcadia. 
Clean. And did Sparta recover her Superiority 
by the death of Epaminondas? Bas = 
Pal. No, Cleanthes——Thebes had loſt irreps- Wi - 
rably; but Sparta alſo was undone, the flower of 
her Armies cut off, her territories ravaged, her 
288 e Dominion 


Illo, velut mucrone teli, ablato duce. F uf. 
« In Ageſilao. | 
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| Dominions' wreſted from her: and the Day of 
Mantinea produced only this, that neither gde 
choſe any longer to purſue a War, which had al- 
ready proved ſo fatal to them. Accordingly, the 
| Confederates of Spar/a concluded a. peace with 
| Thebes on condition, that every State ould retain 
| what they were then in poſſeſſion of, and hold it in- 
| dependent of any. other Power: and though the Spar- 
© ans, out of hatred. to the Inhabitants of Meſſenia, 
E refuſed to ratify the Treaty, yet their Weakneſs did 
| not permit them to aſſert their antient right of Em- 
pire. Even Age/i/aus himſelf, whoſe Arrogance 
: and Ambition had brought ruin on his Country, 
| ſeems now to have entirely deſpaired of reſtoring 
| Sparta, and appears in a Character very unworthy 
of that high Spirit, which he had ſhewn in his ear- 
| lier Days. Shortly after the death of Epaminon- 
das he went in quality of Mercenary into Egypt to 
aſſiſt King Tachos againſt the Perſſans; but recei- 
ving ſome diſguſt he deſerted from him, and en- 
| gaging in the ſervice of NeZancbus, his Nephew, 

; bu as ſome will have it, his Son, who had taken 
Arms againſt him, he expelled Tachos, and 
1 led Ne#anebus in the peaceable poſſeſſion of the 
i. E throne. On his return homeward, he ſickened on 
me Coaſt of Africa, whither he had been driven 
by ſtreſs of weather, and died there. 

Eud. A violent dangerous Prince 

Pal. T was certainly a great misfortune to Spar- 
; ta, that he had not leſs Abilities, or more Virtue :. 
An excellent Soldier, a ſubtil Politician, well ſkilled 
in the Arts of Government—and allo, modeſt, 

MW frugal, courteous—who ſeemed to have nothing, of 
che King about him, but the Patience of toil, "the 

Firmneſs of Soul, the Thirſt of Glory. And yer 
vere all theſe Qualities rendered pernicious through 
4 4L a miſtaken 
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a miſtaken Love for his Country, and an inten, WM Init 


perate defire of extending her Dominions : upright, Wl peoo! 
obſervant of the Laus, with reſpe@ to her; wit ll f aß 
refpe&t to others, he was perfidious, cruel, tyran. ind K 
nical: and the influence and authority, which hs and. 


made ufe of, to inwade and opprefs. abroad: by i 
theſe means He plunged Sparta into ruinous Wars, he {i 
he forced the Nations Of Greece to confederate : 


againſt her, and confpire her deſtruction ; he waſted WE - - 
| her Strength in vain attempts; and left her dif 18 
graced and humbled. -In his place 'reigned d inbon 
Son Arc hidamus , to whom he had ceded the Tu 
Crown before his departure for Egypt. 12 
Eud. But did not Athens become the more conſi- with 1 
derable, now that T bebes and Sparta were in this che { 
depreſſed condition ? a vine 
Pal. The death of Epaminondas proved fatal to I the v 
the Athenians, not leſs than to theſe States. De. of a 
hvered from him, who kept up their emulation, WF oners 
they grew ſecure and indolent. The Love of Eat the © 


and Pleaſure ſtifled hat of Glory and Independen- 
cy; the Virtues of antient Days were forgoiten 
and Works of T aſte and Delicaey, Poetry, and 


n 


| ſecuti 
= Publii 


I ſhall here cloſe the Liſt of the Spartan Tila; that reigned 
W the period of time, to which this work relates; 


Elder Branch. Younger Branch. Beſide 
Leonidas, all dif 
Pliſarchus, Leotychides. ances 
Pliſtoanaæ, Archidamus, 2. 


Pauſanias, 5 Ain, 


Ageſipolis, 1. EH 
| Cleombrotus, Azefilaus, to - lead e 
Asgeſipolis, 2. . V 
Cleomoenes, 2. Arc hidamus, 3. whie 


—Sce Dial. 7. P. 293. 
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Dramatic Shew, became the ſole bulineſs of the 
people. Even the Funds aſſigned for the ſupport 
of theit Fleets and Armies were conſumed in Sports 
and Feſtivals ; and the Maintenance of the Soldier 

and Mariner was ſquandered away for the enter- 
tamnment of the idle Citizen. And, if we may 
believe Platarch, it coſt more to repreſent ſome of 
the famous Pieces of Sophocles and Euripides, than 
had been expended 1 in carrying on the War againſt 
the Barbarians. | To ſuch an height had the» Cor- 
ruption, which Pericles firſt introduced, prevailed 
among them.-----Now alſo was Eloquence become | 
a Trade; the Public Councils were under the gui- . { 
dance of the Orator ; and never did Athens abound $ |! 
with profeſſed Speakers fo much as at this time 1. 
| 
j 


the ſure indication of a factious contentious De- 
mocracy.—-And with theſe Evils were likewiſe all 
the other Evils, that portend the approaching ruin 
of a Commonwealth ; Sycophants in office; Penſi- 
oners to foreign Courts concealing themſelves under I 
the Character of zealous Patriots; malicious Pro- {JF 
ſecutions encouraged ; the Magiſtracy | deſpiſed 5 
the Laws tram led on; a total diſregard a; the 
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dhe full as miſerable; moſt of them rent by do- 
© meſtic Diviſions, or exhauſted by their late Wars. 
© Beſides, though now ſeemingly at peace, they were 
all diſunited the one from the other, and the Alli- 
© ances, that ſubſiſted, were merely the work of Fear 
: or Jealouſy; no Subordination preſerved; no Com- 
| mon Intereſt purſued; but every Farty ktking to 
| ad and govern. 
Whilſt degenerate Mariners and Decay of Strength 
| vere Tus invading Greece on every fide, an obſcure 
I 4 La Prince 
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628 Rudiments of the Grecian Hiſtory. 
Prince of Macedon was making his. way to Empire, 
This was Philip Son of Amynlas. He had been 
educated in the School of Adverſity : in his earlier 
Days ſent as an Hoſtage to Thebes, he had lived 
ſixteen Years in a kind of exile from his Country, 
This Event was the foundation of his greatneſs, 
Intruſted to the care of Polymnis, Epaminonaas's Fa- 
ther, here he received the firſt impreſſions of Glory, 
here he had the opportunity of knowing, Epaminiy- 
das, of obſerving his Virtues, of ſtudying his great 
example. At length, the news of a revolution in 
Macedonia coming to Thebes, he ſtole» away, and 
fled homeward, where all things were in the utmoſt 
confuſion,---his Father's Reign had been weak and 
diſtreſſed---his two Brothers, who had ſucceſſively 
filled the Throne, both dead, the one taken off 
ſome years before by domeſtic treaſon, the other, 
Perdiccas, lately ſlain in Battle with the 1!lyrians 
=- the heir of the Crown, an Infant---and Macedo- 
nia attacked by every neighbouring Power. The 
 1llyrians fluſhed with victory were on the point of 
entering the Kingdom. The Paconians infeſted it 
by their daily incurſions. The Thracians pretended 
to place Pauſanias a Prince of the Royal Blood on 
the Throne. And the Athenians ſupported Argeus, 
and had ſent a fleet and Troops to his aſſiſtance. 
Ia this difficult ſituation, the Macedonians caſt their 
Eyes on Philip, and depoling an helpleſs Infant, 
called in a Prince able to defend them: and the firſt 
Exploits of his Reign juſtified their choice. Un- 
equal to the many Enemies he had to encounter, he 
took off the greater number, ſome by Promiſes, 
others by Preſents. He retrieved the drooping 
courage of his Macedonians, and reſtored diſcipline 
among them. He repelled Pauſanias. He met 
Argeus in battle, defeated, and ſlew him; and by 
PT | artfully 
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Rudiments of the Grecian Hiſtory. 629 
artfully diſmiſſing thoſe Athenians he took Priſo- 
ners, deluded Arbens into a Peace. He then turned 
his Arms againſt the Paconians and 1hyrians; and, 
falling on them unexpectedly, ſubdued the former, 
and obliged the latter to reſtore all their Conqueſts 
in Macedonia. His next Attempt was on Amphi- 
polis, the Barrier of his Dominions on the fide of 
Thrace, and, you know, an Athenian Colony : the 
difficulty was, how to behave with relation to this 
Place; 1f he retained it in his own hands, he irri- 
tated the Athenians , if he gave it up to them, he 
expoſed himſelf : this ſubtil Politician, then but 
twenty three Years old, did neither ; he declared 
the Amphipolitans free. But however, this ſpe- 
cious grant ſubſiſted no longer than the neceſſity of 
his Affairs required it: ſome time after he ſeized 


again on Ampbipolis, and annexed it to his Domini- 


ons. The like Policy he made uſe of towards every 


State around him, employing Force or Stratagem, 


Peace or War, as occaſion invited; improving 


every opportunity; purſuing every advantage; ſo 


that, ſcarcely were three years elapſed t, ſince his 


return to Macedon, when already was he become 


the moſt conſiderable Prince in the Northern Parts 
of Greece, his Armies numerous and well diſcipli- 
ned, his Frontiers enlarged, and his Power re- 
ſpeted, 555 F 
Clean. And did not theſe bold Enterprizes alarm 
the Athenians ? 1 85 

Pal. Blind to the dangers that threatened them. 


the Athenians could not perſuade themſelves, that a 


Prince of Macedonia ſhould ever conceive the 
thought of becoming the Conqueror of Greece, 
The repeated Declarations of the crafty Philip 

i contributed 


t Philip aſcended the throne the iſt. Year ef the 105th. 
Olympiad. RE 
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630 Rudiments of the Grecian Hiffory, 
contributed alſo to lull them in this fatal ſecurity, 
And far from apprehending ruin from that ſide, they 
were at this very time engaged in unneceſſary Wars, 
the Social firft, and then the Pbocian, which fer. 
ved only to waſte their ſmall remains of vigor, and 
to expoſe the Weakneſs and Corruption of their 
Goretmnment, . Os Tee 

- Clean, The Social War? Nor 

Pal. The Byzammes, in conjunction with the 
Iſlands of Rhodes, Cos, and Chios, had thrown of 
their dependance on Athens u, and confederated to- 
gether for the defence of their liberties; and the 
Athenians, as jealous of their Rights, as in the Day; 
of their Proſperity, forthwith equipped a fleet, to 
reduce them. Hence was this called the Soria! 
War, or the War of the Allies. It continued three 
years, and ended in an ignominious Peace, which 
the Dread of the Perfan Arms compelled the Atbe. 
niuns to accept of; Artaxerxes Ochus, who had ſuc- 
deeded his Father Aremon, menacing to fit out a 
fleet of three hundred Sail in ſupport of the Iſland: 
ers. The conditions of the Peace were, that the 
Confederated States fhoutd for ever remain free and 
independent. It is remarkable that Chaves, to whom 
the conduct of this War was principally. intruſted; 
was one of the worſt men of his timt t inſolent; 


vain; poſitive; treacherous ; nppiying his want 
the 


of Abilities with boaſtful words, ſo that Ie Prowiſes 
of Chares grew into a Proverb ; and courting po- 
ular favour at the expence of truth and every 


2 moſt: valuable conſideration 7 to his miſmanagement 
it was owing, that the Wat had ſuch #/diſhonourable 


concluſion; nevertheleſs he eſcaped; and even pro- 
cured the impeachment of the two Generals, 50 
* £ 10172 | ha 
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had been employed with him, Ipbicrates and Time 
8 : #02145; both Hichful and experienced Officers, be” 
| cauſe they had refuſed to join with him in ruſhing 

on the Enemy in a Storm, and combating the Ele- 
ments: Timotheus was fined; an hundred talents, 
which not being able to pay, he retired to Chalcis, 
where he died : Iphicrates obtained his acquittal by 
an extraordinary contrivance; he introduced a num- 
ber of armed Men into the Court, which ſo inti- 
midated the Judges, that they pronounced in his 
favour. Ionly mention this, Eudoxus, that you may 
ſee, how true what I juſt now told of the diſtem- 
pered ſtate of Athens. Next followed the Pho. 
cian or Sacred War, a War of much longer conti- 
nuance, and far more fatal in its conſequences. 

Clean. And whence did this War arile ? . 

Pal. The Phocians had tilled a part of the ſacred 
territory of Delobi, and had been fined by the Am- 

pbictiones for their profanation; but inſtead of ſubs 
mitting to this decree, they took up Arms under 
the Command of Philomelus, and even ſeized on 
the Delphic Temple v. A fimilitude of intereſts 
induced the Lacedemonians to contract alliance with 
them; they had been condemned by the Amphiiti- 
 6nic Council on account of their perfidious invaſion 
of the Theban Citadel, and had refuſed to pay the 
mult impoſed on them. Athens alſo joined with 
theſe impious States ; their jealouſy of Thebes mo- 
ved them to it : for the Thebans were at the head 
of the oppoſite Confederacy, and, together with 
the Locrians, had declared themſelves the Aſſerters 
of the Rights of the God. A contempt of Re- 


ligion, my dear Cleanthes, is one of the ſureſt Fore- 

runners of the Public Ruin; and this inſolence of 
e TH impact, 
Olymp. 106th, zd. Year. f | 


632 Rudiments of the Grecian Hiſtory. 
impiety towards a Deity, whom they pretended to 
reverence, certainly ſpeaks. a People entirely loſt to 
all Senſe of Good, and ripe for deſtruction. The 
Phecians however obtained ſeveral conſiderable ad. 
vantages, and though Philomelus fell in battle, ne. 
vertheleſs Onomarchus his Brother ſucceeded him, 
and continued the War. 06 Erle. | 
- Philip beheld with pleaſure the Grecians doing 
his work: whilſt they harraſſed and conſumed each 
other, he was improving his ſtrength and extending 
his Conqueſts. At this time he had been invited 
into Th:ſſaly to deliver the Nations of theſe Parts 
from the oppreſſive yoke of the Tyrant Lycophron, 
Brother and Succeſſor to Alexander of Pheraz, 
And Lycophron had ſollicited Onomarchus to aſſiſt 
him. Philip, with all his Abilities and Skill in 
War, found himſelf at the firſt ſeverely preſſed by 
the Phocian General; and ſuch a terror had poſſeſ- 
ſed his Men, that they even refuſed to march to 
battle. But having obtained a conſiderable rein- 
| forcement, and animated his Soldiers with hopes of 
victory, he led them on again; and a general 
engagement enſuing, Onomarchus was lain, his 
Army totally defeated, and Lycophron obliged to 
flee out of Theſſaly, And Philip, that he might 
make a ſhew of his zeal for Religion, commanded 
the Body of Onomarchus to be hanged up, and the 
Priſoners to be thrown into the ſea, as ſacrilegious 

and accurſed. | 36-61 
The Succeſs of this Action, and the Eſteem it 
acquired him, enlarged his views; and under pre- 
tence of marching againſt the Phocians, he attempted 
to. poſſeſs himſelf of the Paſs of Thermopylae, the 
Key of Greece, as he juſtly called it: but the Athe- 
nians took the alarm and prevented him. It is ge- 
nerally thought, that the lively Remonſtrances ot 
| © Demoſihents 
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Demoſthenes ſpirited up the Athenians to this. This 7 


reat Orator and able Stateſman had diſtinguiſhed 4 
Pimſelf already; but he now exerted himſelf in a 
more extraordinary manner; and his bold, impetu- 


| ous, forcible Eloquence was particularly of uſe at this | 

| Seaſon. You know, Eudoxus, what were the Ex- 1 
cellencies peculiar to this Orator—ſtrength of Ar. by [ 
| gument—ſublimity of thought—a nervous manly bi | 

| ſtyle, enliyened with a variety of Metaphors, of i h 

| Apoſtrophes, and Interrogations — a remarkable ve» Fil 

| hemence of expreſſion——ſo that he not only per- F 

| ſuaded, he made himſelf Maſter of his Hearers, . 9 

and forced conviction on them. And indeed, un- 5 


common as were his Abilities, he had occaſion for my 
| them all, to bear him through the various diffi- Ll 
| culties he was to combat: he was to combat 3 
| the Paſſions of a corrupted People, of a Peo- 
ple ſunk into a ſtate of indolence, debauched by 
eaſe, and averſe from martial toil: he was to 
| combat the Partiſans and Penſioners of Philip, 
ſome of the greateſt Orators of Greece, who ap- 
peared in ayowed oppoſition to him: the very 
| weakneſs of the Commonwealth ſeemed to forbid 
| vigorous meaſures : even the Laws were againſt him; 
the Funds for the War, as I have told you, had 
been applied ta the ſupport of the Theatre, and it 
had been. made death to propoſe the diverting that 
money to any other purpoſe ; and yet, the Rich re- 
„ fuſed to bear the burden of taxes, whilſt the Public 
Revenues were thus diſſipated in furniſhing to the 


— r 


5 entertainment of the lower Citizens, Notwithſtand- 
0 ing all this, the Thunder of Demgſthenes's Elo- 
be quence rouſed the Genius of Athens, and the ad- 


mirable Schemes he pointed out to his Fellow Ci- 
tzens proved, more than once, the means of check- 
Ws the Progreſs of the enterpriſing Macedonian. 
5 4 M He 
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He did not indeed preſerve his Country 
ous Manners, and the Abilities of the Prince ſhe 
was to oppoſe, rendered it impoffible ; but hoy. 
ever, he gave her an Activity and Spirit ſhe had 
long been a ſtranger to, he rendered her formida. 
ble even to Phi ip; and probably, had not ſuch 
a Prince as this been againſt her, might he, at 
leaſt, have delayed her ruin. 80 that, far from 


_ wondering that he did not effect more, rather 


ſhould we : be — how he was able to effect ſo 
much. 

- To his honour it is mentioned, that Phils, who 
feared him more than all the reſt of Greece, made 
uſe of every Art to win him over to his intereſt; 
but neither the Dread of his Power, nor the large 
Bribes he offered him, availed any thing. And this 


is the more extraordinary, becauſe Demeſthenes, 2 


it appeared in other inſtances, was a Coward 1 


fond of money; and yet at this time his Love of 


his Country, and his Senſibility of her Diſtreſſes 
ſeem to have raiſed him above all the little weak 


neſſes, to which he was ſubject *. 
Chan. But how did Pbilip bear the diſappoint 
ment at Mer mopylae? 


Pal. Pbilip was not truſting to one ſingle Scheme. 
When he found this Enterprize had failed, be 


marched Northward, and purſued his military ope- 
rations on the lde of Thrace, and, after having 


conſiderably extended his conqueſts in thoſe parts, 


ſnaped his courſe towards Olynthyus. The Olynihi 


ans I have already mentioned to you: they were 
the moſt powerful People of the Region of Chal 
ctatce, and in the Days of Amyntas had nearly ef. 
tected the utter ruin 'of the Houſe of ies 

ence 


* Vide TID in Demofiben, 
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Hence it was, that Pbilip in the beginning of his 
| Reign courted the friendſhip of this Republic; he 
was not then in a condition to contend with her, 
But now, encreaſed in ſtrength, he avowed his de- 


j ſigh ; and, on his way, ſent the Ohntbians this 


thus or he Macedonia 7. Such a Menace from ſuch 


peremptory meſſage, that either they, muſt quit Olyn- 


2 Prince left the O/nthians no room to doubt that 
deſtruction was determined againſt them, and im- 
| mediately their Embaſſadors were diſpatched to 
E Athens. to ſollicit aſſiſtance ; Demoſthenes "fo, who 


> conſidered heir Cauſe and that of his Country as 
the ſame, pleaded earneſtly in their behalf: but ne- 


© vertheleſs, through the miſrepreſentations of the 
other Orators, neither ſeaſonable nor ſufficient Suc- 


cours were ſent to them; and when at length the 
| Athenians, urged on by "Demoſthenes, reſolved to 
| exert themſelves more effectually, Olyntbus was al- 
ready in the hands of Philip. His Gold, it ſeems; 
had prevailed on ſome of the principal Inhabitants 


to open the Gates to him. Theſe repeated ſuc- 


| ceſſes alarmed. the Atbenians, all their poſſeſſions in 
| Thrace and along the Helleſpont were at ſtake, and 
| their Embaſſadors had orders to haſten away, and 
conclude a peace with this dangerous Enemy: 
f the Athe- 
| nians become ſuppliants to a Prince of Macedon { 
And did he grant them peace? 


Clean. What a triu 


. 


mph for Philip 


— 


- + 


Pal. He was too refined a Politician to explain 


| himſ{clf immediately.—About the ſame time he had 
| Feceived an application not leſs agreeable to him, 
| from the 7. 4 

| continued. Phayllus had been appointed General 
bk the room of his Brother Onomarchus; and he 


People. The Pbocian War ſtill 


„ ying, 


Olymp. 108. iſt, Year, 
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636 Rudiments of the Grecian Hiſtory, 
Aying, Pbalecus a young man, Onomarchus's Son, 
was Packt at the head of the Phocian Army. Theſe 
Generals, Onomarchus and his Succeſſors, had made 
free with the ſacred Treaſury, which Philomelus' 
religion would not permit him to violate z and, in 
order to maintain the War, had plundered the Riches 
and ſumptuous Offerings, which the Piety of Kings 
and Nations had depoſited there, to the amount of 
above ten thouſand talents *. The Thebans there- 
fore, overpowered by means of this, had recourſe 
to Philip, and beſought it of bim to enter Greece 
and take vengeance on the ſacrilegious Phocians, 
There could not be any thing more favourable to 
Philip's views than ſuch an application, nor any 
thing more fatal with reſpect to the Thebans and the 
reſt of Greece. They were forging their Chains, 


and facrificing their .own and the Common Happinels 


to their inveteracy and deſire of revenge. How- 
ever, Philip diſſembled with the Athenians, and att. 
fully protracted the negotiation, till he was advanced 
into Theſſaly. There, on the point of paſſing the 
Thermopylae, he found it neceſſary to conclude the 
treaty with Athens, and purſuing his march, en- 
tered Phocis, before the Grecians well knew what 
his intentions were. His very name and appearance 
ſubdued the Phocians ; they laid down their Arms, 
and ſubmitted to his mercy *: accordingly, he per- 
mitted Phalecus with eight thouſand Mercenaries to 
retire into Peloponneſus ; and the Phocian Nation 
he referred to the Judgment of the Ampbictiones, 
whom he cauſed to be aſſembled for that purpoſe. 
This ſeeming moderation was all Artifice. The 
Ampbictiones were under his influence, and 13 Au- 

| OE. | ne thority 


A Sum equal to about 193700 Pounds. See 4rbuth 
tables. 
Olymp. 108, ad. Year, 
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thority of their tribunal ſerved only to give a Sanc - 


tion to his determinations. They decreed that the 


Cities of Phocis ſhould be demolifhed ; that the Inba- 


bitants ſhould be diſperſed in Villages; that they ſhould 
be obliged to pay e yearly tribute, till the while of 


what was taken out of the temple was reſtored; that 
they ſhould be deprived of their Seat in the Amphic- 
tionic Council, and their Right of Suffrage transfer- 
red to Philip, the glorious Vindicator of Religion, 
and Aſſerter of the Public Peace ! 

Eud. Aſtoniſhing Change That Philip, who 
but ſome few years ago was a poor deſpiſed Prince, 
his Territories invaded, and even his Er ron preca- 


rious, is already become the Arbiter of Greece and 


the Director of her Councils, 

Pal. Philip choſe to let the apprehenſions of the 
ſeveral Grecian States die away, and, as if a zeal for 
Religion had been his only motive for entering Greece, 
returned back into Ma#edonia, and engaged in war 
againſt the Ihrians. Howbeit, in about four years 
afrer, he again turned his Arms againſt Thrace ©, 


and invaded the Cherſoneſus, where the 1 


had conſiderable eſtabliſhments. And indeed what- 
ever ſemblance of Peace there might be, the War 
in reality ſill ſubſiſted between Philip and the Atbe- 
nians—Philip endeavouring to weaken and hum- 
ble the Athenians; undermining their intereſt ; de- 
bauching their Allies; diſtreſſing their 88 
and the Athenians ſeeking Philip's deſtruction; up- 
braiding | him with perfidiouſneſs ; ſolliciting his 


Enemies to riſe againſt him; and even ſometimes 
invading and ravaging ſuch of his territories, as 
bordered on their Settlements—but with this diffe- 


1 ence 


v Diad Sic. L. 16. Fuft. L. 8. Pauſan. in Phacicis 
* Ohmp, 109. ad. Vear. a 
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rence in the conteſt that Philip was a Prince 2c. I an 
tive; vigilant; his own Miniſter ; his own General, he 
.diſguiſing his Schemes, and connecting together [MW ter 
the Defign and the Execution; ſparing neither ex. WW vie 
| . nor toil, when Conqueſt was to be had; and . <; 
ſure of procuring by force of Bribes, what he cod the 
not obtain by force of Arms: whilſt the Atbenians IM pli 
were infirm of purpoſe ; poor in treaſure; de- he 
| ge ne their Orators, and therefore diſtracted W +; 
by the oppoſition of Counſels ; flow in deliberating; W fire 
flow in executing ; ſo that oftentimes they were rou 
conſidering of means for the ſecurity of a Colony, ane 
when that Colony was theirs no longer; or pre- 1 Th 
paring to attack Philip in one part, when he was fen 
already gone off to an other, Their Officers alſo the 
were ſent abroad without either Inſtructions or cut 
Powers ſufficient; and if they exceeded their Or- mai 
ders, even to perform the moſt important ſervice to Þ Jeay 
their Country, Impeachments, and generally Diſ- Þ viol 
grace and Puniſhment awaited them at home. Per 
© Phil» nevertheleſs had ſtill his eye on Greece; nan 
theſe northern Conqueſts he conſidered only as ans 
Amuſements ; and his Scheme of Empire was not I relie 
to be eſtabliſhed but by the final Oppreſſion of the Þ 4th 
Grecian People. The Folly of the Grecians them. deec 


Telves ſoon offered him the opportunity he wiſhed Þ a V 
for. Thebes invited him again into Greece; and, Sane 
under ſhew of protecting the Meſſenians and the Þ hapf 
Argives againſt the inſults of Sparta, ſhe would FF with 
: have led him into the very heart of Pe/oponneſus. Þ notic 
But the Athenians were too nearly affected by this Þ ans | 
Enterprize to ſubmit tamely to it; they threatened Þ 
to league with Sparta, if Philip advanced, and 
obliged him to deſiſt. The troubled ſtate of Eu- 
Boca furniſhed. him with a new . pretence ; he in- 
vaded that Iſland in order, alledged he, to 1 + 
che 
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the Tyrants, that afflicted the ſeveral Cities of it, 

and to reſtore the Eubocan Liberties. But neither 

here were the Athenians deceived : they ſaw the 

tendency of this ambitious attempt, and oppoſed it 

vigorouſly. Theſe little Checks induced Philip to 

change the Plan of his Operations, and to diſtreſs ; 

the Athenians | in thoſe Paris, from whence their ſup- 

plies of Corn were ſent to them. With this view i 

he retreated northward, and ſat down before Pe- [8 

rinthus*, a City on the Propontis e, of conſiderable 

ſtrength, and firmly attached to the Albenians; ſur- 

rounding it with an Army of thirty thouſand Men, Ki 

and alladlting it with all kinds of battering Engines. 7 

The Inhabitants nevertheleſs made a reſolute de- 
fence, and held out, till they received ſuccours from 
their Neighbours of Byzantium. And Philip, to Wh 

| cut off this communication, divides his Army, and 15 

| marches with one half of it againſt the Byzantines, 

leaving the other half before Perinthus. Such | 

| violent Proceedings gave a general alarm both in | 

Perſia and in Greece, Ochus ordered his Lieute- 

nants to aſſiſt the beſieged Cities; and the Atbeni- 


ans ſent Phocion with a conſiderable Force to their 
t relief, The employing of Phocion ſhewed the 
e Aibenians were in earneſt. He was the ableſt, in- 


- Þ deed the only able, Officer they had; and beſides, 
d a Man of unblemiſhed Virtue, whoſe Integrity and 
„ | Sanctity of Manners rendered him worthy of the 
e happieſt Days, that Athens had ever ſeen, Not- 
d withſtanding he differed from Demoſthenes in his 
| notions of Policy: he would have had the Atheni- 
| ans make a friend of Philip, and ſubmit honoura- 


bly 


1 0 109 Py Year. 
The Sea between the Hellopont and the Thracian Be. 


2 — 2 
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bly to what it was not in their power to prevent, 
21 really, though Demoſtbeness advice was the 
nobler, yet in theſe times, when the Spirit of Athens 
was no more, perhaps was Phccion's the more eli. 
Wo: Ir is obſerved that his manner of ſpeech in 
Public was extremely cloſe and conciſe, without 
any of the flowers of Oratory , ſa that Demeſthenes 
was wont to call him, he Pruner of his Period, 
And let me add, though he endeavoured to diſſuade 
the Athenians from running madly on their ruin, by 
engaging in an oppoſition, to which they were no 
longer equal, yet in all the ſtruggles of the Com. 
monwealth againſt the Macedonian Power, as far 
as he was employed, he approved himſelf always 
a brave Soldier and a faithful Patriot. The mis. 
fortune was, a man like this could have but little 
weight in a State, ſuch as Athens was at preſent; 
Intrigue and Faction kept him at a diſtance from 
Public Affairs; and 'twas generally to the Fears of 
h's Country or the Diſtreſſes of her Allies that he 
owed the Commands, with which he was inveſted, 
And yet, how much might have been done, even 
in theſe dark tempeſtuous Days, and ſhattered as 
was the Commonwealth, had the Helm of Govern- 
ment been wholly intruſted to a Man upright and 
capable, you may ſee, Eudoxus, by what Phacion 
ow effected: he reſtored confidence among the 
\ Confederates; he obliged Philip to abandon the 


Siege both of Byzantium and Perinthus ; he re- 


covercd ſeveral Places which he had garriſoned ; he 
ravaged his Dominions : ; he took his Ships; and 
drove him out of the Hell:ſpomf, 

Clean. Surely this bodes well —— _ 

Pal. Why, Cleanthes, though baffled thus Phi- 
big ill had a ſure, reſource in his own ſubtil Arts, 


and 


Plutarch. et Corn. Nep. in Phocione. 


S && 
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and the: Corruption of the Grecian People: he ex- 

poſtulated wirh the A/heniaxs ; he amuſed them with 
proteſtations, and propoſals of Peace: at the ſame 
time his Emiſſaties were employed throughout all 

Greece, to give a fair gloſs to what he had done; 
not a State nor à Public Council, in which he had 1 
not his Penſioners, all of them devoted to his inte- 1 
reſts, and confederated againſt their Country. The 
fatal conſequences of this deep-rooted Corruption 
were ſoon felt. The Locri Ozolae were accufed of 
profanation, in having broken up a part of the 
Lond of Criſſa, appropriated, you know, to the 4 
Temple of Delphi s; and the Ampbictiones kad de- MM 
nounced War againſt them, and ſummoned the — 
Eſtates of Greece to arm in defence of the inſulted 3 

Cod. But Aeſchines the Athenian, together with 
ſome others of the Pylagorae h, who were ſecretly 
Agents to Philip, propoſed that they ſhould rather | 
ſpare to Greece the Burthen of this expenſive War, 
and invite the King of Macedon to chaſtiſe the Lo- | 
crians. When this was notified to Philip, he ſcarcely 

could diſſemble his Joy; immediately he began his 

mwarch, and advancing; into Phocis, as if he no lon- 

ger remembered the Sacred Cauſe intruſted to him, 

| WW fcizes on Elatea, a City on the Boecotian Borders, 

and conveniently ſituated, either for awing 7. 5 

e or for preparing his way into Attica. 

C b. - 


— . — vÜ—é——ůů - L 


— ——— ů ů ů 


The tidings of this arriving at Athens, the whole 
City was in the utmoſt confuſion : the Aſſembly 


e met, but even the Orators and Generals looked 
d amazed one on the other: there was neither Strength 
nor Counſel among them. At length, in this ge. 
KF Fry” ON * neral 
2 1 40 
1 See Dal. 8. P. 313. | f 
0 : * repreſentatives of the Grecian States 3 in the An | 7 
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neral Conſternation, -Demoſtbenes roſe up: he ex. 
deavoured to perſuade them, that it was not yet in. 
poſſible to oppoſe Philip; that the Thebans hem. 
ſelves might be eafily. detached from his intereſts; that 
| though many of them had been gained over by bis pre. 
ſents, nevertheleſs the greater number were ſecretly 
againſt him, and, that whatever they might hithert9 
pes been made to believe, they now could not but ſee 
in him the Invader of Greece, and the Oppreſſor f 
their Country: he adviſed them therefore to ſupport 
vigorouſly ſuch of the Thebans as were. ſtill friends 10 
Liberty, to forget all former animoſities, and to diſ- 
patch Embaſſadors to them to encourage them, and «offer 
them every kind of aid: at the ſame time he exhor- 
ted the Athenians to arm forthwith, and to ſacrifice 
every private concern io the Public Good: he propo- 


ſed, that all that were able to perform military ſervice : 


ſhould march out of the City, and form a Camp a. 


Eleuſis; and that every State around ſhould be re. 


quired to aſſiſt at this time of exigency.-——Salutary 
Reſolu tions, my Cleantbes, had the Athenians had 
the Virtue to make them good! Pbocion doubted 
this, and therefore counſelled he, that they ſhould ra- 
ther ſubmit to Philip. However, the Advice given 
by Demoſthenes took place; the Athenians aſſembled 

their Forces; and an Alliance was concluded with 

the Theban People. 5 f 5 
Eud. But did not Philip endeavour to traverſe. 
the negotiation between Thebes and Athens ? 


Pal. Yes, Eudoxus, Philip, whoſe Maxim it was 
never to break down a Gate, which he had not tried 


to open, made uſe of every means to diſſuade Thebes 
from declaring againſt him : for this purpoſe he 
employed Python, eſteemed one of the moſt pow- 
erful Speakers of his time, to plead his- cauſe be- 
Sore the Theban Senate. But the Eloquence of De. 
8 moſt benes, 
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moſthenes, who was at the head of the Athenian 
Embaſſy, and who, we are told, exerted himſelf 
on this occaſion in a very extraordinary Manner, ſo 
fired the Thebans, that no longer Maſters of them- 
ſelves, and blind to every danger they were ex- 
poſing their Country to, they gave their Suffrages 
for War. It is faid that Demoſthenes was wont to 
ſpeak of this ſucceſs of his with much complacency, 
and, ſome will have it, as much for the ſake of 
his Victory over Python, as from his zeal for the 
Public Safety, ——Diſappointed on the fide of 
Thebes, Philip ſued to Athens for Peace; but in vain ; 


the Athenians were too much exaſperated to liſten 


to any terms of accommodation. He then had re- 
courſe to Omens and menacing Predictions, for the 
Oracles were under his direction, and Philippized, as 
Demoſthenes expreſſed it; but neither were theſe ef- 
fectual: the Athenians under the command of Cha- 


res and Lyſicles, having joined the Thebans, moved 


on towards Chaeronea ; and Philip alſo, determined 
to riſque all, or obtain Greece, advanced to meet 
them. VV „ 
Clean. What ? the fatal Day of Chaeronea is 
come | | 1 „„ e. 
Pal. Tis come, Cleantbes— that fatal Day, that 


s to deſpoil Greece of all thoſe Bleſſings ſhe hath ſo 


wantonly abuſed. The Macedonians were in num- 


ber not far ſuperior to the Greeks, in other reſpects 
they had infinitely the advantage : Hardy ; well- 


diſciplined; fluſhed with victory; commanded by 
a General, in whoſe Conduct they had reaſon ta 
confide, and whoſe parental tenderneſs had en- 
deared him to them. The Confederates, weakly 
united together ; their Forces, the. gleanings of 


thoſe Armies, which the Rage of Civil Diſcord had 


conſumed; and part of them already ſubdued by 
6Nz tte 
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the Diſtreſſes of unſucceſsful War; their Genera l 
raſh, ignorant, having neither the Affection nor 
the Confidence of thoſe, that ſerved under them, 

Such an unhappy combination of Circumſtances 
ſcarcely ever produced aught but Diſcomfiture, In- 
famy, and Servitude, Nevertheleſs, with all theſe 
diſadvantages againſt them, they charged reſolutely; 

reſentment, deſpair, the rememberance of their an- 
tient Glory, the dark. Proſpect of what was to en- 
ſue on their Defeat, impelled them on; and the 
Athenians even puſhed forwards as far as the Mace- 
dontan Center: but the inconſiderate Lyficles having 
ſuffered his Men to break, and engage in wild Pur- 
ſuit, Philip, who was never more cool than on this 
deciſive Day, marked his opportunity, and coming 
down on them, when moſt in confuſion, obtained 
an eaſy and complete victory. It is ſaid, that when 


he ſaw the diſorderly manner. of the Enemy, the 


Athenians, obſerved he to thoſe about him, Ah 
not bow to conquer. Mean time, the Thebans like- 
wiſe had been routed. Whilſt Phil p was joining 


battle with the Athenians, the young Alexander, 


who had the command of the left wing, had iorced 
his way through the Theban Battalia, and having 
cut to pieces the. Sacred Band', where the braveſt 
oppoſition was, he ſoon made che reſt to flee before 
him,—— This memorable Battle was foug't the 


third Year of the hundred and tenth Olympiad, an 
hundred and forty three Tears Alger: the glorious 


Wachs of Salamis. 
apc wt - Chae: 


i 1 „ a "Mans of * . choſen: Men, all 
united together by the ties of Friendſhip and virtuous: Love, 
nd therefore called Sacred. They were remarkable for their 


Courage, and on the Day of Leuctra performed wonders under 


the command of Pelepidas. On this datos they all fell 
r Faul in | Falopidh. 


o 
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Clean. Wretched Greece But; Palaemon, 
ſurely Philip had mercy ? 

Pal. Towards the Thebans he was inexorable. 


They had renounced his friendſhip ; they had de- 
ſerted him in the moſt critical of Conjunctures; 


they had broken through all the ties of Gratitude 
and made light of the many kindneſſes he had con- 


| ferred on them. Hence were they made to feel the 


ſeverity of his indignation, He obliged them to 


pay ranſom for their Priſoners, and even to purchaſe 
the permiſſion of interring their Dead, He ſet a 
& Garriſon over their City. He removed either by 
the Sword or by Baniſhment the principal Perſons, 
who had ſtood againſt him. He recalled all ſuch 


as were in exile for eſpouſing his intereſts, he ap- 


pointed them Judges and Magiſtrates, and gave 


them power of Life and Death over thoſe, who 
had been the means of baniſhing them. To the 
Athenians he ſhewed more lenity. At the firſt in- 


deed he was tranſported with his victory beyond 


meaſure ; he inſulted over the Dead, and upbraided 
the Priſoners with- their misfortunes, leaping and 


dancing on the Field of Battle, and ſinging with. 


an Air of Burleſque the Preamble of the Decree 
tor the War, which Demoſthenes had drawn up a- 


gainſt him. But the keen obſervation of the Ora- 
tor Demades, who was in the number of the Pri- 
ſoners, wrought a change in him: Fortune, ſaid 
he, Philip, has affigned thee the Part of Agamem- 


non, and thou art acting 2 Therſites. Philip 
was ſtruck with the juſtneſs of this Reproof; and 
far from being offended with Demades, he gave 
him his liberty. From that time his Deportment 
towards the 4thenians was humane and generous, 


He freely releaſed their Captives, and renewed the 


peace with Athens, He affected Modeſty and 


_ CN Macro 
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Compaſſion ; he would neither have feſtal Sacrif- 
ces, nor Crowns, nor Sports ; and endeavoured to 
ſoften the Diſtreſſes and Humiliatios- of the Con- 
quered, by laying aſide entirely the Pride and 
Splendor of the Conqueror. 

End. Pray, Palaemon, might not this Generoſity 
of his be partly owing to the Dread he had of the 
Athenian Satire, and the Deſire of having his 
Praiſes recorded by that elegant People ? 

Pal. Why really, Eudoxus, it is not unlikely 
that Philip might have a view to this: he certainly 
in ſeveral inſtances courted the good opinion of the 
Athenians , and doubtleſs no man had more to 
fear from Satire than he. For though brave, ac- 


tive, enterpriſing, though able in Council, and 


formidable in Arms, yet had he very few of thoſe 
excellencies, that denominate Princes Great and 
Good : he had learned to imitate Epaminondas only 
in ſome of his Military Qualities z and however he 
may be thought to come within ſight of him as 4 
Soldier, yer as a Man was he infinitely behind him: 
his Public Life was ſtained with violence, and perh- 
diouſneſs ; his Private was black with the worſt of 
Erimes. And the Succeſs he met with may juſtly 
be conſidered, rather as a Chaſtiſement and Scourge 
to Greece for her Degeneracy, than as a Reward to 
him for his Virtues. He afterwards engaged the 
Grecian States to elect him their General. againſt 
the Perſiaus: that Empire had long bern nodding 
to ruin; and he Prämie to himſelf that he ſhould 
eaſily effect its overthrow : but, in the midſt ef his 
gayeſt hopes, he was cut off by .dameſfic treaſon, 
and left his throne and his proſpects to Alexander his 
Son. 
Clean. What Alexander i the Great! ? =p 
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Pal. So has Hiſtory falſely called him; as if 
Martial Fury, and the wanton Invaſion of Nations, 
were the excellence of Princes, His Exploits and 
Fortunes I ſhall probably entertain you with, Cleans 
bes, at ſome other opportunity. As for the | 
Grecians, after the Battle of Chaeronea, every Year 
ſeems to have added to their Meanneſs and Ab- 
jectneſs; until, what Philip had begun, Alexander 
and his Succeſſors, and at laſt wide- waſting Rome, 
completed. Some few Men, 'tis true, roſe up at 
different times, and ſought to vindicats their Coun- 


try from Oppreſſion : but their Efforts were un- 


availing; Greece no longer had a Spirit equal to 
the e and the Power to be contended with 
was too conſiderable. 

Such are the Effects of Upright and of Degene- 
rate Manners ; the latter always ending in Weakneſs 
and Servitude; the former productive of Liberty, 
Wealib, and Empire. Never, my Eudoxus, never, 
my Cleanthbes, may ye forget the inſtructive Leſſon: 
The Ways of Virtue are the Ways of Happineſs. 
Have it in rememberance. Make the trial. And 


certainly ſhall ye find the one, if ye WES pur- 
ſue the other. 
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Compaſſion; he would neither have feſtal Sacrif. 
ces, nor Crowns, nor Sports; and endeavoured to 
ſoften the Diftreſſes and Humiliation of the Con- 
quered, by laying aſide entirely the Pride and 
Splendor of the Conqueror. 

Eud. Pray, Palaemon, might not this Generoſity 
of his be partly owing to the Dread he had of the 
Atheniaz Satire, and the Deſire of having his 
Praiſes recorded by that elegant People? 

Pal. Why really, Zudoxus, it is not unlikely 
that Philip might have a view to this: he certainly 
in ſeveral inſtances courted the good opinion of the 
Athenians ; and doubtleſs no man had more to 
fear from Satire than he. For though brave, ac- 
tive, enterpriſing, though able in Council, and 
formidable in Arms, yet had he very few of thoſe 
excellencies, that denominate Princes Great and 
Good : he had learned to imitate Epaminondas only 
in ſome of his Military Qualities z and however he 
may be thought to come within ſight of him as 4 
Soldier, yet as a Man was he infinitely behind him: 
his Public Life was ſtained with violence, and perfi- 
diouſneſs ; his Private was black with the worſt of 
Grimes. And the Succeſs he met with may juſtly 
| be conſidered, rather as a Chaſtiſement and Scourge 
to Greece for her Degeneracy, than as a Reward to 
him for his Virtues. He afterwards engaged the 
| Grecian States to elect him their General againſt 
the Perſſaus: that Empire had long been nodding 
to ruin; and he promifed to himſelf that he ſhould 
eaſily effect its overthrow : but, in the midſt & his 
gayeſt hopes, he was cut off by .dameſjic treaſon, 


and left his throne and his proſpects to Alexander his 


18 
Cen. What Axander the Great? 1 
Pal 
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EFudiments of the Grecian Hiſtory. 647 


pal. So has Hiſtory falſely called him; as if 


Martial Fury, and the wanton Invaſion of Nations, 
were the excellence of Princes. His Exploits and 
Fortunes I {hall probably entertain you with, Cleau- 


thes, at ſome other opportunity. As for the 


Grecians, after the Battle of Chaeronea, every Year 
ſeems to have added to their Meanneſs and Ab- 
jectneſs; until, what Philip had begun, Alexander 
and his Succeſſors, and at laſt wide-waſting Rome, 
completed. Some few Men, *tis true, role up at 
different times, and ſought to vindicate their Coun- 
try from Oppreſſion: but their Efforts were un- 


availing; Greece no longer had a Spirit equal to 


the Attempt; and the Power to be contended with 
was too conſiderable. 


« 


Such are the Effects of Upright and of Degene- 
rate Manners ; the latter always ending in Weakneſs 
and Servitude; the former productive of Liberty, 
Wealth, and Empire. Never, my Eudoxus, never, 
my Cleanthes, may ye forget the inſtructive Leſſon: 
The Ways of Virtue are the Ways of Happineſs. 
Have it in rememberance. Make the trial, And 
certainly ſhall ye find the one, if ye ſincerely pur- 
ſue the other. 15 | 
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